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FOREWORD 

The  Diocese  of  Connecticut  is  deeply  grateful  to  Dr.  Nelson 
Rollin  Burr  for  the  many  years  of  labor  which  have  gone  into  the 
writing  of  “The  Story  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut.”  He  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  be  the  author  in  view  of  his  training,  experi¬ 
ence  and  devotion  to  the  Church  in  this  Diocese.  He  was  born  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  son  of  Harris  Louis  Burr  and  Elizabeth 
Kirtland  (Hollister)  Burr.  He  received  his  university  education  at 
Princeton,  from  which  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy.  He  taught  English  History  at  New  York  University  and 
served  thereafter  as  Field  Supervisor  for  the  Historical  Records 
Survey  on  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  and  was  afterwards 
Assistant  State  Director  thereof.  Since  1942  Dr.  Burr  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is 
the  author  of  “Education  in  New  Jersey,  1630-1871,”  “The  Angli¬ 
can  Church  in  New  Jersey”  and  various  parish  histories.  He  has 
served  as  a  Lay  Reader  in  Connecticut  and  was  for  a  period  of 
time  in  charge  of  St.  James’  Church,  Ponsett.  He  is  a  communicant 
of  Grace  Church,  Hartford. 

When  some  twenty  years  ago  I  contemplated  writing  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Diocese,  I  discussed  the  matter  with  Dr.  Burr  and  very 
quickly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  do  this  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  I  could.  He  graciously  agreed  to  undertake  the  task 
without  compensation  and  through  the  years  has  done  a  really 
incredible  amount  of  research,  as  will  be  evidenced  by  the  bibli¬ 
ography.  He  has  endeavored  to  present  history  in  a  narrative  form 
rather  than  simply  a  dry  record  of  the  facts,  and  I  have  confidence 
that  the  result  will  commend  itself  widely. 

To  Dr.  Burr  I  would  record  my  most  sincere  official  and 
personal  gratitude  for  what  he  has  clone  for  his  Church. 


Bishop  of  Connecticut 
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PREFACE 


This  history  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut  was  begun  in 
1944.  The  Right  Reverend  Walter  Henry  Gray,  then  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Connecticut,  requested  me  to  write  this  record  of  the 
oldest  diocese  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  He 
believed  that  a  history  would  be  desirable,  because  none  had  ap¬ 
peared  since  the  second  edition  ( 1869 )  of  the  Reverend  Eben  Ed¬ 
wards  Beardsley’s  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut. 

My  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Diocese  had  been  inspired 
especially  by  my  association  with  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Records  Survey,  in  the  years  1937-1941.  One  of  my  duties  was  to 
assist  in  compiling  the  Inventory  of  the  Church  Archives  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  including  a  volume  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  was 
published  in  cooperation  with  the  Diocese.  Interest  was  stimulated 
also  by  the  writing  of  anniversary  histories  for  several  parishes  in 
and  around  Hartford. 

Research  began  in  1944,  but  was  postponed  by  the  immedi¬ 
ate  pressure  of  wartime  work.  Later  it  was  intermittent,  due  to  the 
necessity  of  completing  The  Anglican  Church  in  New  Jersey,  in 
accordance  with  a  previous  request  of  Bishop  Paul  Matthews.  Con¬ 
centration  upon  this  volume  began  after  the  publication  of  that 
work  in  1954. 

This  history  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  long  period  —  nearly 
a  century  —  since  Beardsley’s  scholarly  work,  and  by  Connecticut  s 
contribution  to  the  establishment,  organization,  growth,  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  Since  1869  the  Diocese 
has  expanded  greatly,  and  has  experienced  radical  changes  in  its 
administration,  the  agonizing  problems  of  two  catastrophic  world 
wars,  and  the  evolution  of  new  phases  of  church  life,  such  as  the 
Social  Gospel  movement  since  1880. 

It  is  not  a  mere  expression  of  local  pride  to  state  that, 
without  Connecticut’s  influence,  the  history  and  character  of  the 
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American  Episcopal  Church  might  have  been  very  different.  The 
loyalty  of  this  Diocese  to  the  ideal  of  the  historic  episcopate,  to 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  to  the  classic  Anglican  doctrine  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  opposed  a  radical  departure  from  tradition, 
which  could  have  precluded  cooperation  by  the  English  bishops 
in  reviving  the  Church  after  the  Revolution. 

Connecticut  influence  helped  to  shape  the  American  ideal 
of  a  purely  spiritual  episcopate,  independent  of  state  intervention 
or  authority.  Connecticut  Churchmen  established  the  first  fully 
organized  diocese  of  the  Anglican  Church  outside  the  British  Isles. 
Their  unshakable  loyalty  laid  solid  foundations  for  the  Church’s 
growth  in  other  States,  as  the  nation  expanded  and  fulfilled  Bishop 
Ceorge  Berkeley’s  prophecy,  ‘"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes 
its  way.”1  Together  with  other  dissenters,  they  took  a  decisive  part 
in  Connecticut’s  fierce  battle  to  abolish  the  state  church  and  to 
establish  complete  religious  liberty. 

Under  a  succession  of  truly  great  bishops,  this  Diocese  has 
been  a  leader  in  education,  the  cause  of  domestic  and  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  the  Social  Gospel,  and  the  ecumenical  movement.  Its  whole 
history  has  demonstrated  the  power  of  voluntary  evangelism  by  a 
devoted  and  educated  laity.  Connecticut  Churchmen  have  been 
eminent  in  the  General  Convention,  the  Church  Congress,  and 
international  conventions  of  the  worldwide  Anglican  Communion. 

This  history,  like  The  Anglican  Church  in  New  Jersey, 
departs  radically  from  the  chronicle  style.  After  a  brief  account  of 
the  Church’s  founding  in  Connecticut,  it  describes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Diocese  in  broad  phases,  including  administration,  the 
clergy,  education,  church  life,  the  Social  Gospel,  revival  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  plans  for  future  growth.  A  strictly  chronological 
approach  would  have  been  impossible.  Biographical  sketches  of 
the  bishops  appear  in  Appendix  I. 

While  this  history  emphasizes  Connecticut’s  great  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  contributions  to  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  it  does 
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not  leave  the  reader  unaware  of  certain  shortcomings  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  Churchmanship.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  Bishop  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  has  been  aptly  called  “Mr.  Connecticut,”  spent  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in  an  honest 
examination  of  all  aspects  of  his  ministry,  including  the  weaknesses 
and  failures.  There  would  be  no  point  in  concealing  or  minimizing 
the  devoted  but  mistaken  Toryism  of  most  Connecticut  Churchmen 
during  the  Revolution,  their  later  liability  to  the  charge  of  being 
“High  and  Dry,”  or  their  Anglo-Saxon  nativism,  which  sometimes 
blinded  them  to  the  needs  of  the  “foreigner”  and  the  depressed 
social  classes. 

In  spite  of  such  negative  traits,  the  Connecticut  Church  did 
not  fail  in  loyalty  to  its  founders’  vision  of  a  new  and  continental 
branch  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  Inspired  by  far-sighted  bish¬ 
ops,  it  has  transcended  particularism  to  assume  its  part  in  the  evan¬ 
gelism  of  a  worldwide  communion,  working  and  praying  for  the 
eventual  reunion  of  all  Christian  people.  This  book  was  intended 
to  appreciate  the  Diocese  as  Bishop  Chauncey  B.  Brewster  wanted 
it  to  be:  not  a  mere  ecclesiastical  machine,  but  a  company  of  faith¬ 
ful  people,  striving  to  overcome  their  human  bonds  to  achieve  his 
ideal  of  a  worldwide  Kingdom  of  God. 


Nelson  R.  Burr 
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to  the  Rev.  Kenneth  W .  Cameron,  the  Archivist  of  the  Diocese  of 
Connecticut,  for  reading  the  text. 

Also  to  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Kennedy  of  West  Hartford,  Conn., 

for  long  and  patient  work  in  reading  proof.  To  Mrs.  Hutchens  also,’ 

for  her  biographical  sketch  of  her  husband.  Bishop  Joseph  Warren 
Hutchens. 

N.  R.  B. 
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PART  ONE 


COLONIAL  MISSIONS 


•[  1  ]• 


CHAPTER  ONE 


EPISCOPALIANS  IN  A  PURITAN  STATE 


AMERICA,  until  the  present  time,  never  seemed  so  attractive 
as  a  haven  for  Europeans  as  during  the  twenty  years  before 
a  solemn  assembly  in  Hartford  drafted  Connecticut’s  first  constitu¬ 
tion,  known  as  the  Fundamental  Orders  of  1639.  Earlier  dreams 
about  beaches  of  gold  dust  and  forests  of  spice  trees  now  became 
a  practical  quest  for  homes.  Diamond  heaps  gave  way  to  clean, 
sparkling  rivers  like  the  Connecticut  in  a  country  abundantly  stored 
with  treasures  available  to  any  who  would  toil  —  fish  and  tim¬ 
ber,  furs  and  tobacco,  game  and  minerals.  On  this  undeveloped 
and  virgin  continent  the  poorest  bound-servant  might  hope  for  a 
homestead. 

The  wilderness  and  the  painted  Indian  seemed  to  many  less 
inhospitable  than  a  Europe  deep  in  the  savage  Thirty  Years  War 
( 1618-1648 )  —  a  time  when  royal  ambition,  national  hate,  and  re¬ 
ligious  bigotry  were  joined  in  a  universal  maelstrom  of  death.  The 
original  causes  of  the  war  were  nearly  forgotten  since  religious 
rivalry  had  now  become  an  excuse  for  vicious  political  intrigue  and 
a  dogfish  madness  for  pillage.  Here  finally  was  the  sordid  anti¬ 
climax  to  the  noble  ideals  of  the  Reformation,  as  multitudes  were 
slain  or  impoverished.  In  sheer  despair,  many  believed  that  the 
new  world  across  the  ocean  would  mend  the  folly  of  the  old;  hence 
the  long-drawn-out  period  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  spurred  the 
first  of  those  vast  folk  migrations  that  were  to  found  and  open  up 
the  United  States. 

Since  the  English  Puritan  reformers  looked  on  New  England 
as  fertile  ground  for  testing  their  theory  of  a  commonwealth  based 
upon  the  laws  of  the  Bible,  one  stream  of  migration  carried  acioss 
the  Atlantic  the  Puritan  ideal  of  a  theocratic  or  God-ruled  state 
that  was  to  affect  the  entire  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Connecticut.  Those  who  cherished  this  ideal  had  become  disgusted 
at  England’s  inglorious  part  during  the  tremendous  struggle  for 
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religious  liberty.  They  saw  a  nation  then  tormented  by  a  conflict 
between  a  willful  Episcopalian  king  and  an  aggressive  and  increas¬ 
ingly  Puritan  and  republican  Parliament.  One  powerful  party  even 
favored  “purifying”  the  Church  of  England  by  sweeping  away  its 
bishops  and  its  Prayer  Book.  It  wanted  a  national  church  of  its 
own,  with  popularly  elected  pastors.  King  James  I  loathed  this 
group  and  said  firmly,  “No  bishop,  no  king!” 

His  handsome  and  stubborn  son,  Charles  I  (1625-1649),  was 
less  shrewd  and  made  the  fatal  error  of  trying  to  bully  the  Scots 
into  swallowing  an  Episcopalian  prayer  book.  The  result  was  a 
struggle  which  soon  merged  into  a  civil  war  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  resulting  in  the  king’s  defeat  and  trial,  followed  by  his  exe¬ 
cution  in  1649.  A  Puritan  Parliament  and  the  “Protector”  Oliver 
Cromwell  then  ruled  uneasily  for  a  number  of  years,  until  in  1660 
a  disillusioned  nation  welcomed  back  the  dead  king’s  son,  Charles 
II  (1660-1685)  and  the  old  church. 

Thus  did  the  Puritans  fail  to  impose  their  godly  common¬ 
wealth  upon  England,  but  not  before  thousands  of  them  had  es¬ 
tablished  it  in  New  England.  The  ideas  that  shaped  this  church- 
state  had  evolved  for  almost  a  century  among  the  Dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England.  Thus  one  must  know  about  these  ideas 
to  understand  the  struggle  to  found  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Connecticut. 


Theocracy 

The  Puritan’s  ideal  state  is  expressed  simply  in  the  phrase 
A  Holy  Commonwealth  —  the  title  of  an  essay  by  the  eminent 
Puritan  minister,  Richard  Baxter.  The  theory  was  explained  by  the 
famous  Rev.  John  Eliot  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  his  book 
The  Christian  Commonwealth.  Briefly,  it  implied  a  republic  ruled 
by  a  Puritan  church  as  the  interpreter  of  God’s  word  in  the  Bible. 
In  theory,  church  and  state  were  to  be  distinct,  but  actually  the 
government  existed  to  enforce  the  church’s  will,  for  religion  domi¬ 
nated  all  social  and  political  life.  This  ideal  had  always  annoyed 
the  Church  of  England  and  elicited  the  scornful  contempt  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  (1558-1603)  and  of  the  lesser  sovereigns  who  succeeded 
her. 

The  Puritan  “theocrats,”  for  their  part,  scorned  monarchs 
and  hated  the  diocesan  bishops,  with  their  mitres  and  billowing 
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sleeves.  They  considered  every  ordained  minister  a  bishop. 
Strangely  enough,  they  had  no  common  solution  to  the  problem  of 
governing  a  “purified”  church.  This  prickly  question  troubled  Con¬ 
necticut’s  Puritan  founders  and  their  unwelcome  neighbors,  the 
Episcopalians.  Some  Puritans  preferred  the  presbyterian  form,  with 
authoritative  presbyteries  and  synods  composed  of  ministers.  Actu¬ 
ally,  presbyterianism  was  quite  republican,  as  shrewd  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  perceived;  and  James  I,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  had  once 
shouted  that  a  presbytery  and  monarchy  agreed  as  well  as  the  devil 
and  God. 

New  England  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  did 
agree  upon  the  religious  sanction  of  civil  government.  The  Bible 
was  the  source  of  law,  and  church  membership  was  required  for 
voting.  An  important  defense  of  the  Holy  Commonwealth  idea  was 
the  Survey  of  the  Summe  of  Church  Discipline ,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  a  founder  of  Connecticut.  Although  he  declared 
that  the  Fundamental  Orders  of  1639  derived  power  from  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  and  other  Puritan  leaders  defined  “people”  in  a  restricted 
sense.  It  referred  to  the  “freemen”  or  voters,  the  literate  male 
church  members  with  considerable  property.  Thus  neither  pure 
democracy  nor  religious  liberty  was  a  part  of  the  theocratic  plan. 
Except  for  the  dreamers  like  Roger  Williams  and  William  Penn, 
that  iron  age  of  religious  conflict  could  not  even  imagine  religious 
liberty.  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  constantly  urged 
eternal  vigilance  against  “such  as  would  a  toleration  hatch.”  The 
founders  of  the  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  colonies  agreed  with 
him,  and  their  ministers  harried  dissenters  as  a  way  of  defending 
(so  they  thought)  all  they  held  dear. 

Despite  all  efforts,  Puritan  theocracy  failed  signally  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  mind  of  England  during  the  era  of  Puritan  dominance.  But 
in  New  England,  far  from  meddling  monarchs  and  mitred  bishops, 
the  reformers  believed  that  theocracy  would  have  a  free  hand  to 
establish  itself  firmly.  That  hope  lay  in  the  minds  of  the  Puritan 
ministers  sailing  to  America,  as  they  watched  their  native  England 
sink  below  the  ocean’s  horizon.  In  New  England  they  would  be  the 
chief  citizens,  with  the  town  and  the  church  as  one  body  and  the 
civil  magistrates  as  their  sheriffs.  No  artist  ever  poured  more  pas¬ 
sion  into  his  work  of  creation  than  the  Puritan  ministers  into  the 
founding  of  their  godly  commonwealth.  Connecticut  s  holy  experi- 
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ment  in  government  was  one  of  their  attempts  to  convince  a 
dubious  world  that  theocracy  could  be  practical. 

The  little  Puritan  states  in  America  regarded  themselves  as 
spiritual  aristocracies,  gathered  out  of  the  world  and  living  in  a 
special  covenant  with  God,  as  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  state.  They 
rejected  the  concept  of  the  established  Episcopal  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  —  that  the  whole  nation  was  the  church,  with  every  baptized 
person  a  member,  regardless  of  any  “evidence  of  grace,”  of  person¬ 
al  conversion.  They  believed  every  “gathered”  congregation  of 
Christians  to  be  a  complete  church,  dependent  upon  God  alone 
and  in  solemn  covenant  with  Him.  It  should  be  composed  of  per¬ 
sons  whose  lives  and  profession  of  faith  made  them  true  followers 
of  Christ,  or  “saints.”  Each  church  was  organized  after  fasting  and 
prayer,  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  by  members  who  de¬ 
clared  their  consent  to  a  confession  of  faith.  They  chose  the  minis¬ 
ter,  teacher,  and  elders,  whose  authority  came  from  the  call  of  the 
people,  not  from  episcopal  ordination.  They  were  ordained  by 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  appointed  members  or  other  ministers. 
The  independent  churches  were  grouped  into  “consociations,”  but 
only  for  “brotherly  counsel,”  advice,  and  fellowship. 

Such  was  the  ideal  of  church  government  held  by  Thomas 
Hooker,  Hartford’s  first  pastor.  This  also  was  the  ideal  of  Connecti¬ 
cut’s  Fundamental  Orders  of  1639,  designed  “to  maintain  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  purity  of  the  Gospel.”  As  the  church  was  considered  the 
sifted  wheat  of  the  world,  so  also  were  voters  the  sifted  wheat  of 
the  church.  To  Connecticut’s  founders,  government  without  re¬ 
ligious  sanction  was  as  unthinkable  as  a  church  without  diocesan 
bishops  would  have  been  to  an  Episcopalian.  Were  not  both 
church  and  state  founded  upon  a  covenant  with  God?  Although 
they  wanted  a  strictly  Christian  commonwealth,  the  founders  did 
not  contemplate  a  church  identified  with  or  ruled  by  the  state. 

The  Puritan  State  Church 

Circumstances  in  Connecticut,  however,  soon  forced  the 
churches  into  dependence  upon  the  state.  By  inviting  the  General 
Court  to  interfere  in  such  purely  religious  affairs  as  membership 
and  excommunication,  they  walked  straight  into  the  trap  of  civil 
control.  Once  started,  the  Court  did  not  know  where  to  stop.  Its 
“mediation”  sometimes  made  quarrels  worse  and  split  towns  and 
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churches  into  bitter  factions.  The  legislative  mind,  eager  to  split 
hairs,  discovered  a  fascinating  exercise  for  that  talent  in  trying  to 
solve  problems  that  puzzled  the  most  eminent  divines.  The  Court 
might  even  go  so  far  as  to  thrust  a  minister  out  of  his  pastorate.  A 
Congregational  historian  has  written  that  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  in  all 
her  arrogance,  was  hardly  more  “supreme”  over  the  Church  of 
England  than  the  General  Court  assumed  itself  to  be  over  the 
Congregational  churches  of  Connecticut. 

In  many  ways  state-churchism  crept  upon  the  colony.  A  law 
of  1644  decreed  a  compulsory  town  tax  to  support  the  minister.  A 
law  of  1657  forbade  any  church  organization  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  neighboring  churches  and  the  General  Court.  The  char¬ 
ter  granted  by  King  Charles  II  in  1662,  based  upon  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Orders,  practically  made  Connecticut  an  independent 
republic,  provided  only  that  its  laws  did  not  contradict  those  of 
England.  It  said  nothing  about  religion,  apparently  assuming  that 
no  law  should  destroy  the  rights  of  the  Church  of  England.  But 
those  rights  were  ignored,  because  such  broad  powers  tempted  the 
government  to  establish  an  exclusive  Puritan  state  church,  with 
power  to  suppress  dissent.  Its  constitution  and  discipline  were 
sanctioned  by  civil  authority,  which  laid  taxes  to  build  meeting 
houses  and  support  ministers. 

Simple  Congregationalism  was  doomed  as  centralized  pres- 
byterianism  began  to  cast  its  influence  over  Connecticut.  A  strong 
and  growing  party  opposed  pure  Congregationalism  and  favored 
centralized  and  authoritative  church  government.  Some  leaders 
recommended  the  old  English  “parish  way,”  which  meant  replac¬ 
ing  the  “gathered,”  covenanted  church  with  a  territorial  parish,  and 
with  an  end  to  local  independence  and  converted  members. 

Presbyterianism  triumphed  at  a  small  meeting  of  ministers 
and  lay  delegates  at  Saybrook,  in  September  1708,  when  the  first 
Episcopal  parish  in  Connecticut  —  at  Stratford  —  was  somewhat 
over  a  year  old.  The  synod  had  been  called  by  order  of  the  civil 
government  to  remedy  “defects  of  the  discipline  of  the  churches.  1 
The  occasion  was  also  the  seventh  commencement  of  a  little 
“Collegiate  School,”  now  called  Yale  University. 

The  synod  adopted  a  confession  of  faith  and  referred  it  to 
the  General  Court.  It  also  accepted  the  “Heads  of  Agreement 
drawn  up  by  certain  English  ministers,  which  ignored  or  beclouded 
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the  differences  between  presbyterian  and  congregational  ideas,  and 
provided  closer  cooperation  among  ministers  and  churches.  The 
delegates  drafted  a  constitution  providing  for  local  discipline, 
county  consociations  to  control  churches,  and  permanent  associ¬ 
ations  of  ministers.  A  general  association  for  the  colony  would  con¬ 
sist  of  delegates  from  the  county  associations,  to  which  churches 
wanting  pastors  must  apply. 

This  was  the  famous  “Saybrook  Platform,”  which  by  request 
of  the  synod  was  enacted  into  law  by  the  General  Court,  and  was 
printed  and  distributed  at  public  expense.  It  went  far  beyond  the 
intention  of  Connecticut's  founders.  The  mass  of  church  members 
were  not  consulted,  and  their  consent  would  have  been  doubtful. 
Congregationalism,  of  course,  was  weakly  organized  without  such 
a  centralized  government,  which  discarded  local  independence  for 
the  rule  of  church  officials.  Thomas  Hooker  would  have  disliked  it 
entirely,  for  he  was  careful  to  guard  individual  and  local  liberty 
against  “the  binding  power  of  synods.” 

This  system  of  church  government  became  known  as  the 
Standing  Order,  and  was  a  part  of  the  civil  law  until  omitted  by  a 
revision  of  the  statutes  in  1784.  Under  it,  and  under  other  church 
laws  that  lasted  even  longer,  the  Episcopal  Church  struggled  for 
existence.  Episcopalians  never  felt  really  free  until  the  present 
constitution  of  the  state,  adopted  in  1818,  made  all  religious  as¬ 
sociations  purely  voluntary.  The  General  Association  consisted 
entirely  of  clergymen,  and  its  tyranny  was  one  reason  why  Episco¬ 
palians  adopted  lay  representation  in  their  Diocesan  Convention. 
The  Association  worked  hand-in-glove  with  secular  politicians,  and 
the  closely-knit  oligarchy  finally  became  the  core  of  the  Federalist 
political  party  for  thirty  years  after  1788.  The  end  of  that  political 
machine,  and  of  its  favored  state  church,  came  in  an  explosion  of 
popular  wrath  in  1817-1818,  when  dissenters  in  politics  and  re¬ 
ligion  joined  to  vote  it  out  of  power.  ( See  Chapter  Twelve, 
Christian  Liberalism  and  Religious  Liberty) 

For  generations,  all  Churchmen  in  Connecticut  lived  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Standing  Order,  in  constant  apprehension  of 
sudden  interference  by  the  tax  collector  and  unfriendly  magis¬ 
trates.  If  an  Episcopalian  wished  to  pay  his  tax  to  his  own  church, 
he  had  to  sign  a  special  certificate.  If  there  was  no  church  in  his 
town,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  the  tax  to  the  established  parish, 
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even  though  he  attended  services  elsewhere.  If  a  Church  missionary 
appeared  in  a  town  without  an  Episcopal  parish,  he  might  be 
warned  out  by  the  magistrates,  and  his  congregation  would  be 
threatened  and  fined  for  not  hearing  the  established  minister. 

The  established  church  controlled  education  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  schoolhouse  up  to  Yale  College,  where  Episcopal  students 
had  to  beg  for  special  permission  to  attend  the  services  of  their 
own  church.  The  Calvinist  catechism  was  taught  in  the  schools 
and  Episcopalians  felt  obliged  to  establish  their  own.  Ministers  of 
the  established  church  preached  the  election  and  fast-day  sermons, 
and  so  moulded  political  opinion  that  for  generations  no  Episco¬ 
palian  could  hope  for  high  public  office.  It  was  almost  a  revolution 
when  the  first  Episcopalian,  William  Samuel  Johnson,  entered  the 
Governors  Council  in  1766. 

Innumerable  petty  annoyances  kept  Churchmen  continually 
restless  and  irritated,  even  if  they  did  not  choose  to  fight  the  law, 
go  to  jail,  and  see  their  property  taken  and  sold  to  pay  the  parish 
tax.  They  learned  the  hard  way  how  their  established  church  in 
England  bore  down  upon  Dissenters.  They  became  convinced 
therefore  that  the  best  way  was  a  free  church  in  a  free  state,  with 
bishops  as  purely  spiritual  agents  and  without  civil  powers. 

The  parochial  organization  of  the  Standing  Order  left  its 
mark  on  the  formation  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Its  “ecclesiastical 
society”  still  exists  in  the  annual  parish  meeting,  composed  of  legal 
voters  as  distinct  from  the  general  communicant  membership.  For 
generations,  Episcopal  parishes  were  called  “societies,  and  towns 
with  more  than  one  had  a  First  and  a  Second  Episcopal  Society. 
The  Episcopal  societies  levied  “rates”  upon  their  members  to  build 
churches  and  support  the  clergy,  and  conducted  their  affairs  very 
independently.  It  was  said  that  Churchmen  were  Episcopalians  at 
worship  and  Congregationalists  in  parish  meetings. 

The  departure  of  the  Puritan  churches  from  simple  Congre¬ 
gationalism  indirectly  benefitted  the  Episcopalians.  It  eventually 
inspired  a  movement  of  protest  that  aided  the  Church  s  growth,  in 
spite  of  persecution  by  the  Standing  Order.  The  primitive  Con¬ 
gregationalists  considered  only  genuinely  converted  persons  and 
their  children  as  worthy  of  membership,  and  included  in  the  cove¬ 
nant.  But  when  the  children  came  of  age  and  could  not  claim  con¬ 
version,  it  was  not  clear  that  they  could  rightfully  present  their 
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children  for  baptism.  A  growing  opinion  favored  admitting  all  per¬ 
sons  of  blameless  life  to  full  communion,  simply  on  profession  of 
belief,  without  inquiry  regarding  real  conversion. 

In  1657  and  1662  conventions  of  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut  ministers  tried  to  settle  the  dispute.  They  decided  that  the 
grown,  non-communicant  children  of  members  were  also  members, 
but  they  could  not  vote  in  church  affairs  until  they  professed  to 
be  converted.  That  was  the  famous  “Halfway  Covenant,”  which 
some  people  said  thrust  the  churches  halfway  out  of  Congregational¬ 
ism.  It  only  heated  the  discussion  further  and  caused  bitter  parish 
wrangles.  In  1669  the  General  Court  approved  both  sides  by  per¬ 
mitting  division  of  parishes,  and  so  allowed  the  churches  to  drift 
toward  endless  schisms  and  looser  doctrines. 

The  conflict  was  of  great  importance  to  the  growth  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  because  it  weakened  the  Puritan  churches.  It 
broke  out  again  very  violently  in  the  “Great  Awakening”  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  1740’s,  when  the  revival  preachers  insisted  upon  con¬ 
version  as  a  requisite  for  membership.  The  bitter  disputes  and 
schisms  in  the  established  parishes  and  the  revivalist  emotional 
excesses  then  drove  many  disgusted  persons  into  the  orderly  wor¬ 
ship  and  nurture  of  the  Prayer  Book.  That  movement  was  only  the 
quickening  of  seeds  that  had  long  been  germinating  in  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  Puritan  commonwealth. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


BREACHING  THE  PURITAN  STRONGHOLD 


The  Rise  of  Dissent 

AS  the  eighteenth  century  opened,  Connecticut  seemed  to  be 
religiously  united,  for  Congregationalism  presented  a  solid 
front  of  nearly  forty  churches.  Complete  harmony  had  not  been 
achieved,  however,  because  conflicting  doctrines  had  such  big, 
bony  elbows  that  they  could  not  sit  side  by  side,  even  at  the  Lords 
Supper.  Dissent  had  taken  its  uneasy  seat  at  the  table  during  the 
disputes  about  church  discipline  and  the  Halfway  Covenant. 

Desertion  from  the  established  church  was  still  almost  un¬ 
known,  but  restlessness  had  long  been  increasing.  After  1660  it  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  openly,  encouraged  by  the  collapse  of  Puritan  rule 
in  England.  In  1664  several  prominent  men  in  and  around  Hart¬ 
ford  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  liberty  to  become  church 
members,  and  to  have  their  children  baptized,  without  making  a 
formal  profession  of  faith  and  signing  the  covenant.  Although 
not  Episcopalians,  they  displayed  an  attitude  close  to  that  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Baptists  appeared,  meanwhile,  encouraged  by  opposition  to 
the  Halfway  Covenant,  which  inspired  sympathy  with  their  idea 
of  a  “gathered”  church  of  converted  persons.  By  1700,  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  visiting  the  eastern  towns  and  immersing  their  con¬ 
verts.  A  famous  debate  at  Colchester  between  a  Congregational 
minister  and  a  Baptist  preacher  caused  a  vast  sensation,  and  in 
1705  Baptists  in  Groton  organized  the  first  church  outside  the  es¬ 
tablished  religion.  The  eastern  towns  became  so  thoroughly  perme¬ 
ated  by  Baptist  sentiment  that  dissenters  there  joined  the  Bap¬ 
tist  rather  than  the  Episcopal  Church.  People  used  to  say  The 
Episcopals  can’t  come  east  of  the  [Connecticut!  River. 

Religious  disquiet  was  reflected  in  the  growing  sensitiveness 
of  the  colony  to  accusations  of  intolerance.  The  General  Court  was 
uneasily  aware  that  the  King’s  ministers  took  an  increasingly  dim 
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view  of  the  charter,  and  was  therefore  anxious  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  persecution.  In  1665  royal  commissioners  brought  the  King’s 
recommendation  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  for  all  peace¬ 
able  dissenters.  The  Governor  and  the  Court  hastened  to  declare 
that  they  had  not  troubled  anybody’s  conscience.  The  commission¬ 
ers  reported  that  the  colony  would  not  “hinder  any  one  from  en- 
joying  the  Sacraments  and  using  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  pro¬ 
vided  they  hinder  not  the  maintenance  of  the  public  minister.”1 
If  Episcopalians  would  pay  the  church  tax,  they  could  read  the 
liturgy  at  home  to  their  hearts’  content. 

As  early  as  1669  the  pressure  for  toleration  became  so  in¬ 
sistent  that  the  General  Court  granted  to  all  orthodox  Christians 
allowance  of  their  perswasion  and  profession  in  church  wayes  or 
assemblies  without  disturbance.  But  it  did  not  define  who  was 
orthodox.  Six  years  later  the  cruelly  persecuted  Quakers  were  ex¬ 
cepted  from  penalties  for  not  attending  the  established  churches. 
In  1689  a  general  statute  permitted  all  dissenters  to  worship  as  they 
liked.  Growing  dissent  flouted  a  law  of  1723,  forbidding  private 
meetings  and  baptisms  except  by  regular  ministers  of  approved 
churches.  The  magistrates  had  to  take  a  softer  line  after  1705,  when 
the  royal  government  threatened  to  abolish  the  charter,  partly 
because  of  complaints  of  religious  intolerance. 

In  1680  Governor  Leete’s  report  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  admitted  the  existence  of  Baptists  and  Quakers.  He  did 
not  mention  Episcopalians,  but  would  not  have  had  to  look  very 
hard  to  find  them.  Persons  who  supported  the  Halfway  Covenant 
were  leaning  toward  the  Church.  As  early  as  1667  it  was  said  that 
some  in  Stratford  would  have  become  converts,  if  there  had  been 
a  parish  there.  The  sentiment  was  strengthened,  about  1690,  by  the 
immigration  of  English  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who  were  “de¬ 
sirous  to  worship  God  in  the  liturgy  of  their  forefathers.”2  They 
earnestly  begged  for  a  pastor,  held  private  services  conducted  by 
lay  leaders,  and  kept  in  touch  with  the  Rev.  William  Vesey,  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York. 

They  were  to  wait  for  over  twenty  years,  because  there  was 
no  agent  in  England  responsible  for  sending  priests  to  provinces 
where  the  Church  of  England  was  not  established.  As  late  as  1675 
there  were  probably  less  than  fifty  priests  in  the  continental  colo¬ 
nies,  and  no  Episcopal  church  existed  in  New  England.  Thousands 
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of  colonists  had  drifted  away  from  the  Church,  and  only  a  few 
devoted  remnants  kept  the  memory  of  the  Prayer  Book  alive. 
Church  schools  and  books  were  lacking,  of  course,  and  children 
grew  up  religiously  illiterate. 

Missionaries  for  the  Colonies 

The  Church  had  never  entirely  neglected  her  distant  and 
scattered  children.  Chaplains  sailed  on  the  ships  of  the  early  Eng¬ 
lish  explorers,  and  missions  were  an  expressed  object  of  colonizing 
companies.  But  good  intentions  were  ineffectual  without  the  regu¬ 
lar  provision  of  clergy  and  colonial  bishops.  In  1633  Charles  I  had 
entrusted  the  colonies  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  but  in  1675  Bishop 
Compton  found  that  “little  or  no  good  had  come  of  it.”3  For  many 
years  Compton  was  the  best  friend  of  colonial  Churchmen.  He  sent 
chaplains  and  teachers,  persuaded  Charles  II  to  give  them  money 
and  religious  books,  and  appointed  “Commissaries”  as  his  colonial 
deputies.  He  supported  the  efforts  of  pious  persons  and  missionary 
societies,  particularly  the  New  England  Company,  which  included 
Churchmen  like  Sir  Robert  Boyle,  a  noted  scholar  and  scientist  who 
bequeathed  funds  to  support  a  missionary. 

Especially  in  the  1670’s,  interest  in  missions  was  promoted 
by  pious  societies.  They  spread  all  over  England  and  later  weie 
favored  by  Queen  Anne  (1702-1714),  a  good  Churchwoman  and  a 
patroness  of  many  American  parishes.  That  movement  inspired 
the  missionary  zeal  of  rich  people  like  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  who 
endowed  two  fellowships  at  Oxford  University  for  men  who  would 
become  missionaries  in  the  fleets  or  the  colonies. 

The  pious  societies  were  forerunners  of  a  far  greater  one, 
founded  in  1698  especially  to  promote  colonial  missions  -  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (the  S.  P.  C.  K.  ).  It  was 
a  pet  project  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  a  Warwickshire  priest.  It  is 
said  that  “no  man  did  more  for  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  no  man  received  less  from  her  in  the  way  of  earthly  recom¬ 
pense.”4.  His  writings  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Bishop 
Compton,  who  appointed  him  as  Commissary  in  Maiyland.  In  1669 
Bray  secured  a  charter  for  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  which  sent  vast  quanti 
ties  of  books  and  tracts  to  the  colonies.  After  organizing  the  Church 
in  Maryland,  he  returned  to  England  in  1700  to  urge  more  aid  for 

the  colonial  churches. 
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Bray  decided  that  the  solution  would  be  another  society  to 
concentrate  upon  sending  missionaries.  He  bustled  about  to  line  up 
supporters,  including  Convocation  (the  Church’s  national  assem¬ 
bly),  and  such  powerful  ecclesiastics  as  Archdeacon  Stanley  of 
London,  Bishop  Burnet  of  Salisbury,  Bishop  Compton  (who  needed 
no  urging),  and  Archbishop  Tenison  of  Canterbury,  who  in  his  will 
gave  a  large  fund  to  support  a  bishop  in  America.  When  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  said  emphatically  “we  must  have  a  Charter,”5  the  tireless 
Bray  petitioned  King  William  III  to  grant  one,  which  he  drafted 
and  which  was  read  to  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K. 

When  the  parchment  received  the  royal  seal  on  June  16, 
1701,  a  new  era  dawned  for  the  Church  in  Connecticut.  The  fact 
was  acknowledged  by  a  grateful  diocese  in  1900,  when  Bishop 
Chauncey  B.  Brewster  and  several  priests  and  laymen  sent  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  an 
engrossed  expression  of  thanks  for  its  care  and  protection  of  the 
colonial  churches. 

The  Society  lost  no  time  in  calling  its  first  meeting,  which 
was  really  a  reunion  of  old  friends,  as  most  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  mem¬ 
bers  were  among  the  incorporators.  They  soon  adopted  a  seal  with 
a  device  symbolizing  their  work  —  a  ship  approaching  land,  with 
a  priest  standing  at  the  prow  and  holding  an  open  Bible  toward 
people  standing  expectantly  on  the  shore.  The  Latin  motto,  “Tran- 
siens  Adjuva  Nos  (Come  over  and  help  us),  was  repeated  in  many 
appeals  from  Connecticut.  The  priest  and  the  Bible  foretold  the 
services  of  three  hundred  missionaries  (including  about  forty  in 
Connecticut),  and  the  sending  of  millions  of  books  and  tracts.  The 
Society’s  aid  helped  to  found  hundreds  of  parishes,  regain  and 
instruct  multitudes  of  lapsed  members,  and  educate  thousands  of 
children,  apprentices,  and  slaves. 

The  Society’s  far-flung  activity  was  promoted  by  an  efficient 
organization  spending  large  (but  never  enough)  funds,  raised  by 
subscriptions,  collections,  and  gifts  from  people  in  all  stations  of 
life,  including  many  who  preferred  to  remain  unknown.  The  So¬ 
ciety  accumulated  enough  endowment  to  make  it  independent  of 
official  aid.  Amid  the  business  of  mighty  London,  a  small  company 
of  devoted  men  met  regularly  to  direct  the  vast  enterprise,  and  a 
standing  committee  carried  on  the  work  between  meetings.  The 
secretary  toiled  to  keep  up  with  the  correspondence,  reports  from 
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missionaries  and  teachers,  and  pleas  for  help.  Success  was  heavily 
indebted  to  the  organizing  genius  of  Bray,  who  seldom  appeared 
in  the  foreground,  but  worked  behind  the  “big  names,”  deftly  pub¬ 
licizing  the  Society’s  activities  and  seeking  prominent  members. 

The  Society  strove  to  select  good  missionaries,  whose  con¬ 
duct  would  baffle  opposition,  especially  in  suspicious  New  Eng¬ 
land.  They  had  to  come  well  recommended  and  present  certificates 
of  ordination  and  a  license  from  the  Bishop  of  London.  Their  in¬ 
structions  pointedly  warned  them  to  keep  clear  of  politics,  and  to 
win  over  dissenters  and  opponents  by  “meekness  and  gentleness.” 
They  should  visit  neglected  places  and  preach  basic  Christian  doc¬ 
trines,  stressing  baptism,  Holy  Communion,  and  “the  Duties  of  a 
sober,  righteous,  and  godly  Life.”6  Their  duties  included  teaching 
catechism,  converting  adults,  evangelizing  the  Indians  and  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  frequently  visiting  parishioners.  All  teachers  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  told  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  secretary, 
and  to  report  every  six  months  on  their  work. 

The  missionary’s  most  important  duty  was  to  minister  to 
British  colonists,  especially  the  mass  of  lapsed  or  nominally  loyal 
Episcopalians.  The  Society  clearly  foresaw  the  future  greatness  of 
Anglo- America,  and  resolved  to  make  it  a  bulwark  of  Christian  and 
classical  culture.  Appeals  for  funds  stressed  raising  the  religious 
and  cultural  level  of  the  colonists,  who  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of 
lapsing  into  barbarism.  Libraries  sent  with  the  missionaries  were 
inducements  for  educated  men,  and  were  selected  to  enlarge  secu¬ 
lar  as  well  as  religious  knowledge.  The  Society  strove  to  satisfy 
the  cultural  hunger  which  the  trader,  the  soldier,  and  the  royal  of¬ 
ficial  could  not  appease.  Educated  clergymen  took  the  place  of 
cultivated  laymen,  who  did  not  go  to  America  in  large  numbers. 
The  S.  P.  C.  K.  and  the  S.  P.  G.  appreciated  the  frontier  problem 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  poverty,  and  tried  to  equalize  Chiis- 
tian  and  classical  culture  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  They  were 
agents  in  building  the  “Atlantic  Civilization  of  modern  times. 

As  the  Society  began  its  work,  the  unchurched  Anglicans 
pressed  upon  its  conscience.  To  learn  more  about  them,  it  sent 
queries  to  governors,  merchants,  other  eminent  peisons,  and 
churches.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  most  of  the  people  were 
dissenters,  and  that  often  they  governed  and  the  Church  was  the 
unprivileged  minority.  A  helpful  report  came  from  Colonel 
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Caleb  Heathcote  of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  who  became 
a  founder  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut.  His  and  other  letters 
painted  a  darker  scene  than  the  Society  had  imagined.  Nowhere 
was  it  gloomier  than  in  Connecticut,  with  no  church  and  no  minis¬ 
ter,  and  with  only  thirty-five  communicants  and  fifty  “frequenters’’ 
in  a  population  of  thirty-five  thousand.  One  half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  people  were  professed  Churchmen,  and  most  of  them  probably 
lived  in  Stratford. 

One  encouraging  feature,  however,  was  the  many  petitions 
for  missionaries  (including  one  from  Stratford)  that  poured  into 
the  office  in  London.  Deeply  moved  by  those  evidences  of  loyalty, 
the  Society  sent  priests  and  literature  as  fast  as  funds  permitted, 
and  planned  to  send  over  a  general  missionary  to  survey  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  report  on  the  needs.  His  arrival  marked  the  Church’s  first 
real  penetration  of  Connecticut. 

The  man  selected,  the  Rev.  George  Keith  (1638-1716),  was 
precisely  the  one  to  defy  a  state  church  in  its  stronghold.  He  was 
a  highly  educated  and  adept  debater  and  was  familiar  with  the 
colonies.  Bred  in  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church,  he  took  his 
Master’s  degree  at  Aberdeen’s  Marischal  College  in  1662.  About 
two  years  later  he  embraced  Quakerism  and  began  a  brilliant 
preaching  career,  darkened  by  imprisonment  for  his  new  faith  but 
sweetened  by  the  friendship  of  William  Penn,  Robert  Barclay,  and 
other  cultivated  Quaker  ministers.  There  is  a  dramatic  fitness  in  his 
association  with  Aberdeen,  the  scene  of  the  consecration  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  first  bishop,  Samuel  Seabury,  in  1784.  (See  Chapter  Ten, 
The  Struggle  for  the  Episcopate)  One  of  his  fellow  students  there 
was  Gilbert  Bumet,  later  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  a  patron  of  the 
S.  P.  G.  He  declared  that  Keith  was  the  most  learned  man  ever 
known  among  the  Quakers. 

Keith  longed  to  preach  in  America  and  remained  there  for 
ten  years  after  1684,  as  Surveyor  General  of  East  Jersey,  traveling 
minister,  and  teacher  of  the  Friends’  School  in  Philadelphia.  The 
simple,  creedless  American  Quakers  irritated  his  logical  and  doc¬ 
trinal  mind,  and  he  offended  them  by  his  persistent  preaching.  His 
charges  of  loose  Quaker  doctrine  inevitably  led  to  his  expulsion  by 
the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1693,  and  by  the  London 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1695.  After  wandering  in  the  waste  land  of 
secession  and  holding  his  own  “Christian  Quaker”  meetings  for  a 
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REV.  GEORGE  KEITH. 

First  Missionary  of  the  S.  P.  ( «.  to  preach  in  Conn,  He  preached 
in  the  Congregational  Church  in  New  London,  Sept.  13,  1702. 

(From  Lucy  Cushing  Jarvis,  Sketches  of  Church  Life  in  Colonial 
Connecticut.) 


few  years,  he  turned  to  the  Church  of  England  and  in  1702  was 
ordained  as  a  priest. 

Keith's  anti-Quaker  writings  already  had  attracted  the  favor¬ 
able  attention  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  which  appointed  him  as  a  travel¬ 
ing  agent.  The  S.  P.  G.  highly  appreciated  his  report  on  the  con¬ 
dition  and  needs  of  the  Church  in  America,  and  sent  him  to  tour 
the  colonies,  with  a  generous  salary  and  a  stock  of  Church  books. 
In  April,  1702,  he  was  on  the  Atlantic,  bound  for  New  England  in 
the  congenial  company  of  Governor  Dudley  of  New  England  and 
the  ship’s  chaplain,  John  Talbot,  who  had  been  a  parson  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  No  doubt  their  talk  in  the  great  cabin  sometimes  turned  to 
the  forlorn  Churchmen  of  Connecticut.  Fired  by  Keith’s  enthusi¬ 
asm,  Talbot  resigned  as  chaplain  after  the  voyage  and  became  his 
unwearied  and  faithful  assistant. 

The  two  missionaries  settled  in  Boston  as  guests  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  King’s  Chapel,  New  England’s  only  Episcopal  church.  All 
summer  long  they  traveled  through  New  England,  preaching,  de¬ 
bating  with  the  Quakers,  and  crossing  swords  with  the  shrewd 
Puritan  clergy.  In  September  they  appeared  in  New  London  and 
were  entertained  by  Governor  Winthrop  and  by  the  minister,  Gur- 
don  Saltonstall,  who  “expressed  his  good  affection  for  the  Church  of 
England.”7  They  preached  in  the  meeting  house  to  a  “respectable 
congregation,  and  used  the  Prayer  Book  liturgy,  which  most  of  the 
people  heard  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  The  friendly  reception 
not  only  created  a  profound  sensation  and  stimulated  discussion 
throughout  the  colony,  but  also  planted  the  seeds  of  St.  James  s 
Parish.  Keith  shrewdly  surmised  an  undercurrent  of  Episcopalian 
sentiment  —  and  he  was  not  mistaken.  Hope  that  he  would  stay  in 
Connecticut  soon  faded,  for  he  was  too  restless  to  be  hitched  to  a 
parish  and  was  eager  to  attack  the  strongholds  of  Quakerism 
farther  south. 


The  First  Parish:  Stratford 

The  impatient  little  flock  in  Stratford  was  disappointed,  and 
soon  sought  help  from  the  Bishop  of  London.  In  1705  they  ap¬ 
pealed  again  to  William  Vesey  in  New  York  to  visit  them,  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  stay  so  long  away  from  his  growing  parish  and 
sent  them  the  S.  P.  G.  missionary  at  Rye,  New  York.  The  Rev. 
George  Muirson  (1675-1708)  was  a  fortunate  choice.  He  was  a 
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Scottish  university  graduate  and  teacher,  who  offered  his  services 
to  the  S.  P.  G.  in  1703  and  served  as  schoolmaster  in  Albany  and 
as  head  of  the  New  York  Latin  School.  Proposed  as  an  assistant  to 
Vesey,  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Compton  and  in  1705  settled 
at  Rye. 

Muirson  found  a  warm  and  congenial  friend  in  Colonel 
Caleb  Heathcote  (1663-1721),  first  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Scars- 
dale,  named  for  the  seat  of  his  family  in  Derbyshire,  England.  He 
made  a  fortune  in  trade,  but  according  to  tradition  was  crossed 
in  love  by  his  eldest  brother  and  in  1692  departed  for  America.  He 
held  several  high  political  offices,  was  a  founder  of  Trinity  Church 
in  New  York  and  a  member  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  and  played  the  coun¬ 
try  gentleman  in  his  stately  brick  house  on  Heathcote  Hill  in 
Mamaroneck.  He  is  remembered  today  as  a  bountiful  giver  to  the 
Church  and  as  the  ancestor  of  Bishop  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine  of 
Ohio,  and  of  Bishop  William  Heathcote  Delancey  of  Western  New 
York. 

The  squire  and  the  parson  regarded  Connecticut  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  They  did  not  wait  long  before  setting  out  for  Stratford  with 
their  saddlebags  bulging  with  Church  books.  Tradition  says  that 
the  Colonel  acted  the  Church  Militant  by  riding  into  the  Puritan 
lion’s  lair  fully  armed.  During  the  next  three  years  Muirson  made 
several  more  visits,  sometimes  accompanied  by  Heathcote.  Once 
he  came  with  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans,  rector  of  Christ  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  whom  the  congregation  requested  to  petition  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  appoint  Muirson  as  their  pastor.  Disregard¬ 
ing  Puritan  bluster  and  mighty  threats,  Muirson  preached  to 
“handsome”  congregations,  baptized  many  adults  and  children,  ad¬ 
ministered  the  Communion,  urged  the  erection  of  a  church,  and 
held  out  hope  of  aid  from  the  S.  P.  G. 

Infuriated  by  his  boldness,  the  magistrates  fairly  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  hinder  him  and  bully  his  congregation.  They 
curtly  refused  the  use  of  the  meeting  house,  built  partly  by  taxes 
wrung  from  Churchmen,  and  publicly  threatened  to  jail  and  fine 
Muirson  and  his  whole  flock.  Their  fury  reached  white  heat  in 
1707,  when  he  advised  the  people  to  elect  wardens  and  establish 
a  parish,  the  first  one  in  the  colony.  There  were  nineteen  organiz¬ 
ers,  some  of  whom  had  come  from  Guilford.  That  town  had  long 
felt  the  influence  of  its  first  minister,  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land  who  never  would  submit  to  Puritan  re-ordination.  Apparently, 
few  of  the  founders  were  recent  immigrants,  which  indicates  that 
the  inclination  toward  the  Church  was  of  native  origin. 

Heathcote’s  picturesque  letters  and  Muirson’s  sober  reports 
to  the  S.  P.  G.  reveal  their  delighted  surprise  at  the  unexpected 
and  widespread  sympathy  toward  the  Church.  Mr.  Reed,  the  Strat¬ 
ford  minister,  astonished  them  by  his  willingness  to  conform,  which 
brought  him  black  looks  and  persecution  from  the  Puritan  towns¬ 
people  and  several  nearby  ministers.  Some  ministers  privately  as¬ 
sured  Muirson  that  they  would  take  episcopal  orders  if  there  were 
an  American  bishop.  Heathcote  wrote  that  the  people  were  “won¬ 
derfully  surprised”  by  the  Prayer  Book  liturgy,  which  belied  their 
ministers’  descriptions  of  its  dangerously  “popish”  tendencies.  The 
prospect  was  looking  bright,  when  young  Muirson  died  in  October, 
1708,  just  as  he  was  setting  the  new  parish  on  its  feet. 

For  four  seemingly  interminable  years  the  forlorn  Church¬ 
men  welcomed  occasional  ministrations.  John  Talbot  made  the  long 
and  tedious  journey  from  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  Christopher 
Bridge,  Muirson’s  successor,  rode  up  from  Rye.  The  people  were 
especially  glad  to  see  John  Sharpe,  chaplain  at  the  fort  in  New 
York.  He  was  a  Scotsman  who  ministered  from  Maryland  to  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  was  a  friend  of  Muirson  and  Heathcote.  In  the  dead 
of  winter,  January  1710,  he  left  Heathcote’s  house  and  spent  nearly 
three  weeks  in  Connecticut.  He  visited  Stamford,  Norwalk,  and  Fair- 
field,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Stratford.  There  he  preached, 
administered  Communion,  baptized,  and  attended  an  election  of 
wardens  and  vestrymen.  One  of  the  baptisms  was  that  of  Isaac 
Styles,  eighty  years  old,  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  male  child 
born  in  Connecticut.  At  Long  Hill  (now  in  Trumbull)  Sharpe 
preached  to  two  hundred  people,  most  of  whom  had  never  heard  a 
Prayer  Book  service  before.  In  June,  1711  he  visited  Stratford, 
Fairfield,  and  New  London.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Church  in 
Connecticut,  his  diary  fills  a  page  that  otherwise  would  be  almost 
blank. 

Meantime,  the  Puritan  magistrates  were  trying  to  destroy 
the  parish  by  harrassing  Churchmen  who  refused  to  pay  taxes  to 
the  established  church.  Wardens,  vestrymen,  and  others  were 
hustled  off  on  winter  nights  to  the  dark,  frigid  jail  in  Fairfield, 
eight  miles  away,  and  held  until  they  paid  the  gaolers  fees.  One 
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was  tied  across  a  horse’s  back.  Another  protested  against  the  tax  to 
buy  a  house  and  land  for  the  Puritan  minister,  but  the  clerk  of  the 
town  meeting  refused  to  record  his  remarks.  The  General  Court 
also  ignored  him.  Their  neighbors  forced  some  tradesmen  and 
craftsmen  to  leave  town  by  boycotting  them.  In  1710  the  wardens 
and  vestrymen  petitioned  the  Governor  and  the  General  Court  for 
justice  to  all  Churchmen  in  the  colony,  claiming  that  persecution 
violated  the  charter  and  the  laws  of  England.  Puritans  asserted  that 
the  Anglican  mission  was  unnecessary  because  the  colony  already 
had  ministers. 

The  undiscouraged  wardens  and  vestrymen  renewed  their 
petition  for  a  missionary,  believing  that  “in  a  short  time  the  best 
of  churches  in  the  world  would  flourish  even  in  this  government.”8 
They  even  appealed  to  Queen  Anne,  lamenting  their  “daily  re¬ 
proaches,  scoffing  and  mockings,  without  the  advantage  of  a  minis¬ 
ter  to  give  us  comfortable  and  ghostly  advice,  and  to  administer 
the  bread  of  life  to  us.” 

The  answer  to  their  prayers  came  in  1712  in  the  unworthy 
guise  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Phillips,  who  had  recently  been  a  chap¬ 
lain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  He  remained  only  about  a  year,  and  spent 
much  time  in  New  York.  Colonel  Heathcote  disgustedly  wrote  that 
Phillips  did  not  relish  the  plain  living  of  Stratford,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  getting  away  from  there.  Phillips  broke  a  promise  to 
stay  until  a  successor  was  assured  and  moved  to  Philadelphia,  tak¬ 
ing  the  parish  library.  Then  he  tried  to  squirm  out  of  blame  by 
claiming  that  the  climate  had  injured  his  health,  and  by  accusing 
most  of  the  parishioners  of  merely  escaping  church  taxes.  He 
wailed  that  the  hostile  government  and  the  lack  of  a  bishop  for¬ 
bade  any  growth  of  the  Church,  and  pleaded  that  he  would  be 
more  useful  as  a  curate  in  the  Quaker  capital.  It  is  hardly  surpris¬ 
ing  that  he  eventually  was  degraded  from  the  ministry. 

The  parish  became  “a  scorn  and  reproach  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Church,”  just  as  several  families  were  about  to  join  it  and  tim¬ 
ber  was  being  gathered  for  a  building.  After  five  years  of  patient 
waiting,  they  again  begged  for  a  missionary,  claiming  one  hundred 
baptized  persons,  thirty-six  communicants,  and  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  congregation.  Connecticut  was  now  the  only  colony 
without  an  Episcopal  minister;  but  Stratford,  they  declared,  could 
have  “as  flourishing  a  church  as  any  country  church  in  America.”9 
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Four  more  years  slipped  away  before  the  parish  joyfully 
welcomed  the  Rev.  George  Pigot,  a  native  of  Warwick  in  Rhode 
Island,  who  had  been  educated  in  England.  He  came  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  salary,  a  large  library  and  a  bundle  of  tracts,  and  proved  to 
be  a  reliable  character.  The  wardens  cordially  thanked  the  S.  P.  G., 
and  the  parish  set  to  work  willingly  to  raise  the  church,  although 
there  were  only  about  thirty  families  to  pay  for  it. 

Pigot  served  only  about  eighteen  months  before  leaving  to 
establish  St.  John's  Church  in  Providence,  but  in  that  time  he  set 
the  church  upon  a  solid  foundation.  He  sought  money  in  New  York 
for  the  building,  distributed  many  books,  and  begged  the  Society 
for  Prayer  Books  and  catechisms,  which  he  said  would  do  more 
good  than  anything  else  except  a  colonial  bishop.  He  made  many 
converts  in  Newtown  and  Ripton  (now  Huntington),  also  in  Fair- 
field  where  he  recommended  for  a  missionary  one  Doctor  James 
Labarie,  a  French  Protestant  minister  and  physician. 

Such  progress  inspired  Pigot  to  hope  for  the  Church's  rapid 
growth.  “Our  cause,”  he  reported,  “flourishes  mightily  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  indeed  so  much,  that  our  neighbors  look  on  with  astonish¬ 
ment.”10  Alarmed  Puritan  ministers  soon  were  flooding  the  Con¬ 
necticut  towns  with  anti-Church  books  from  Boston.  They  claimed 
that  there  were  two  Episcopal  churches:  the  “low,”  which  was 
theirs,  and  the  “high,”  represented  by  the  missionaries,  whom  they 
called  “rank  papists.”  The  furious  Puritan  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Nathan  Gold,  hindered  conversions  all  he  could  and  used  his  power 
as  a  judge  to  keep  Churchmen  from  voting.  He  even  proposed  that 
the  General  Court  by  law  should  forbid  Pigot  to  minister  outside 
Stratford. 

That  did  not  deter  him  from  visiting  Norwalk,  North  Haven, 
West  Haven,  Fairfield,  Ripton,  and  especially  Newtown,  which 
soon  was  half  Episcopalian.  The  Fairfield  parish  flourished  under 
Labarie  as  reader,  and  soon  had  a  church  well  enclosed.  By  the 
summer  of  1723  willing  hearts  and  strong  arms  were  ready  to  raise 
the  massive  timber  frame  of  a  church  in  Stratford,  even  though  the 
people  were  being  kept  poor  by  the  established  church  tax.  The 
wealthy  Richard  Sackett  of  Dover,  New  York,  gave  two  hundred 
acres  to  meet  the  cost  of  completing  it,  and  four  hundred  for  a 
“glebe”  or  land  endowment.  When  he  left  Stratford,  Pigot  had 
gathered  about  eighty  communicants  and  baptized  ovei  sixty  per- 
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sons.  He  recommended  a  missionary  for  Newtown  and  Ripton,  and 
one  for  Stratford,  Fairfield,  and  West  Haven. 

The  parish  in  Stratford  marked  the  end  of  Puritan  exclusive¬ 
ness  and  indicated  that  the  Episcopal  Church  had  come  to  stay. 
Its  growing  strength  made  it  impossible  for  the  government  to  re¬ 
sist  the  insistent  demand  for  toleration.  As  early  as  1708  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  bowed  to  the  inevitable  by  permitting  “sober”  dissenters, 
on  formal  declaration  of  faith,  to  support  their  own  public  wor¬ 
ship,  even  though  they  were  still  obliged  to  pay  taxes  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  parishes.  Many  people  no  longer  regarded  the  Church  as 
the  “monster”  depicted  by  some  embittered  Puritan  leaders.  The 
most  favorable  trend  was  the  attitude  of  a  few  of  the  ministers, 
who  made  no  secret  of  their  Episcopalian  sympathies. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


MR,  DUMMER’S  BOOKS 


BY  1722  the  whole  colony  was  full  of  rumors  of  an  impending 
sensational  announcement.  The  expected  event  came  in  a 
typical  Anglican  way,  from  a  college  —  as  Methodism  did  a  few 
years  later,  and  as  the  Oxford  High  Church  Revival  would  in  the 
183Cfs.  This  college  had  been  founded  at  Saybrook  in  1701  to  train 
ministers  and  confer  upon  Connecticut  the  blessing  of  sound  learn¬ 
ing.  In  1718  it  was  moved  to  New  Haven  —  dangerously  near  the 
Episcopalian  trend  in  Fairfield  County  —  and  renamed  for  its  bene¬ 
factor,  Elihu  Yale.  He  was  a  New  England  Puritan  who  went 
“home”  for  his  education  and  became  an  Episcopalian.  Yale 
doubted  whether,  as  a  Churchman,  he  should  “promote  an  academy 
of  dissenters,”  since  the  trustees  tolerated  only  the  Puritan  the¬ 
ology.  On  second  thought,  he  decided  that  “if  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England  be  most  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  primitive 
practice,  there’s  no  better  way  to  make  men  sensible  of  it  than  by 
giving  them  good  learning.”1 

Jeremiah  Dummer,  Connecticut’s  agent  in  England,  reported 
these  words  to  Governor  Saltonstall,  who  had  welcomed  George 
Keith  in  New  London  and  might  have  shared  Yale’s  thoughts. 
Dummer  also,  unwittingly,  had  helped  to  set  the  scene  for  dramatic 
events.  At  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1716  he  shipped 
to  the  college  a  collection  of  eight  hundred  books.  Included  were 
works  by  defenders  of  the  Anglican  Church,  among  them  George 
Berkeley,  who  later  ( 1729-1731 )  would  visit  Rhode  Island  and 
patronize  Yale.  There  was  no  room  for  the  library  in  Saybrook  and 
it  was  kept  in  boxes,  but  after  the  removal  to  New  Haven  space 
was  provided.  The  boxes  were  then  opened,  and,  like  the  famous 
box  of  Pandora,  made  abundant  trouble  —  for  the  Puritan  estab¬ 
lished  church.  The  books  invited  students  to  browse,  and  thereafter 
persuaded  about  ten  per  cent  of  each  class  to  join  the  Episcopal 
Church. 
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One  of  the  browsers  was  the  young  Congregational  pastor 
in  West  Haven,  Samuel  Johnson,  bom  in  1696  at  Guilford.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  deacons  in  the  Congregational  church, 
but  one  of  their  neighbors,  a  Mr.  Smithson,  had  a  Prayer  Book 
which  young  Johnson  read.  The  boy  received  his  bachelors  degree 
in  1714  from  the  little  college  in  Saybrook,  and  four  years  later  be¬ 
came  one  of  its  tutors  in  New  Haven.  Plis  associate  was  his  class¬ 
mate  Daniel  Brown,  who  had  previously  been  a  teacher  and  rector 
at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New  Haven. 

The  two  youthful  tutors  worked  congenially  with  the  col¬ 
lege’s  rector,  Timothy  Cutler.  He  was  a  Harvard  alumnus  and  had 
gone  to  school  with  Samuel  Myles,  who  was  to  become  rector  of 
King’s  Chapel  in  Boston.  Many  years  later  Myles  laid  the  first  stone 
of  Christ  Church,  Boston,  of  which  Cutler  was  to  be  rector  for 
forty-two  years.  The  Puritan  clergy  believed  that  Cutler’s  high  cul¬ 
ture  and  firm  will  would  check  the  Anglican  current  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  In  1708  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  Stratford,  to  succeed  the 
episcopally-inclined  Reed.  In  1719  he  became  rector  of  Yale  as  the 
most  able  exponent  of  Congregational  orthodoxy. 

The  ill-fated  city  of  Troy  had  only  one  Trojan  horse  within 
its  walls.  Yale  College  had  two  quite  innocent  ones  —  Cutler’s 
learned  eloquence  and  Jeremiah  Dummer’s  books.  The  dismayed 
Puritan  ministers  later  pretended  to  discern  a  diabolical  conspiracy, 
and  one  openly  accused  Cutler  of  deliberately  accepting  the  rec¬ 
torship  to  “blow  up  the  Churches  which  he  appeared  a  friend 
unto.”2  In  reality  the  supposed  plot  was  only  the  normal  intel¬ 
lectual  curiosity  of  scholars  exposed  to  a  collection  of  books  that 
interested  them.  Almost  before  they  realized  it,  they  had  read 
themselves  into  the  Church  of  England. 

Samuel  Johnson  meticulously  kept  “A  Catalog  Of  Books 
read  by  me  from  year  to  year  since  I  left  Yale  College.”3  The  en¬ 
tries  from  1719  to  1722  include  many  treatises  in  defense  of  the 
Church.  As  early  as  December  1719,  his  Present  Thoughts  of 
Episcopacy  clearly  indicated  that  he  was  practically  convinced.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  documents  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Church  and  had  a  bearing  on  his  eventual  decision.  For 
the  time  being,  however,  he  hesitated  to  take  the  final  step,  because 
of  family  influence  and  a  characteristic  doubt  of  his  own  mental 
and  social  culture.  He  feared  to  injure  his  church  and  the  college, 
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and  naturally  shrank  from  the  perils  of  a  voyage  to  England  for 
ordination. 

Johnson  opened  his  mind  to  Cutler,  Brown,  and  four  other 
Puritan  ministers,  and  occasionally  met  them  for  frank  discussions. 
The  arrival  of  George  Pigot  in  Stratford  presented  an  opportunity 
to  consult  with  a  minister  of  the  Church.  In  June,  1722  Johnson 
sought  him  out  and  invited  him  to  visit  the  college.  There  he  and 
his  doubting  friends  expressed  their  “charity  and  veneration"  for 
the  Church  and  asked  his  advice.  Pigot  was  astonished  and  de¬ 
lighted,  and  promptly  informed  the  secretary  of  the  S.  P.  G.  about 
the  conferences  and  discussions. 

The  “Dark  Day”  at  Yale 

Rumors  of  those  meetings  had  already  excited  suspicion 
throughout  the  colony,  especially  among  the  Yale  College  trustees. 
Many  years  later  (1768-1770),  in  his  autobiography,  Johnson  re¬ 
called  that  the  trustees  requested  the  seven  ministers  to  meet  them 
at  the  next  commencement  on  September  13,  in  the  library,  and 
to  present  a  written  declaration  of  their  views.  They  were  deeply 
shocked  when  Cutler  read  the  statement.  John  Hart  of  East  Guil¬ 
ford  (Madison)  and  Samuel  Whittelsey  of  Wallingford  doubted 
the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination.  Jared  Eliot  of  Killingworth 
and  James  Wetmore  of  North  Haven  admitted  the  desirability  of 
episcopal  government.  Cutler,  Johnson,  and  Brown  frankly  favored 
episcopal  ordination. 

The  Puritan  clergy  were  struck  with  consternation  by  this 
defection  at  the  very  heart  of  their  established  church.  John  Daven¬ 
port  of  Stamford  and  Stephen  Buckingham  of  Norwalk  voiced  the 
general  anger  and  amazement:  “How  is  the  gold  become  dim!  and 
the  silver  become  dross!  and  the  wine  mixt  with  water!  4  The  ques¬ 
tions  raised  puzzled  the  ministers,  who  had  considered  their  po¬ 
sition  as  settled  beyond  argument.  They  had  not  read  enough  to 
defend  it  ably,  and  had  to  appeal  for  help  to  the  learned  Boston 
minister,  Cotton  Mather.  In  a  letter  to  him  Joseph  Webb  of  Fair- 
field  bewailed  the  situation  as  a  “dark  day,"  and  his  apt  expression 
passed  into  history  as  the  Puritan  description  of  the  event. 

Webb's  letter  pathetically  pleaded  that  the  ministers  needed 
“pity,  prayers,  and  counsel.”  Their  real  need,  however,  was  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  they  cut  a  rather  poor  figure  at  a  debate  in  the  college 
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library,  at  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Saltonstall.  Johnson  recalled 
that  one  of  the  Puritan  ministers  rose  and  began  a  bitter  harangue. 
The  Governor  soon  cut  him  off,  saying  that  he  had  intended  the 
meeting  to  be  only  a  friendly  argument.  Perhaps  his  timely  inter¬ 
vention  was  an  echo  of  the  favorable  view  of  the  Church  which 
he  had  confessed  twenty  years  before  to  George  Keith  in  New 
London. 

All  New  England  soon  was  seething  with  excitement,  and 
Puritan  leaders  were  dismayed  as  by  a  calamity.  Judge  Samuel 
Sewall  of  Boston  recorded  in  his  now  famous  diary  a  fast  kept  at 
the  old  North  Church  “to  pray  for  the  pouring  out  of  God’s  Spirit 
on  N(ew)  E(ngland).”5  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  preached 
special  sermons  against  the  “apostacy,”  Cotton  accusing  Johnson 
and  his  friends  of  rashness,  subversion  of  Protestantism,  and  favor¬ 
ing  “popery.”  The  appalled  and  embarrassed  trustees  dismissed 
Cutler  and  required  all  future  rectors  and  tutors  to  declare  absolute 
loyalty  to  the  Saybrook  Platform.  Hart,  Eliot,  and  Whittelsey  were 
permitted  to  keep  their  pulpits,  but  tradition  says  that  they  never 
afterward  criticized  the  Church  of  England. 

The  “bitter  clamor”  of  the  ministers,  as  Johnson  described 
it,  was  an  ironic  comment  upon  the  true  nature  of  the  conversion 
to  episcopacy.  The  converts  derived  their  idea  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  from  their  Puritan  education  and  were  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  Cambridge  Platform  adopted  by  the  New  England  churches 
in  1648.  It  declared  that  “the  parts  of  Church  Government  are  all 
of  them  exactly  described  in  the  Word  of  God  ...  so  that  it  is  not 
left  in  the  power  of  men,  officers,  Churches,  or  any  State  in  the 
world  to  add  or  diminish,  or  alter  anything  in  the  least  measure 
therein.”0  This  doctrine  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Saybrook  Platform. 
The  converts  were  faithful  to  this  concept  of  an  unalterable  gov¬ 
ernment  established  by  Holy  Scripture,  but  they  conceived  the 
form  to  be  episcopacy,  as  demonstrated  by  the  Anglican  scholars 
whose  works  they  had  read. 

The  converts  and  their  Connecticut  followers,  led  by  John¬ 
son,  were  the  founders  of  the  American  High  Church  school  of 
doctrine.  It  was  their  conviction  that  episcopacy  is  of  divine 
appointment,  unalterably  established  upon  Christ’s  gift  to  his 
Apostles,  which  fixed  a  particular  constitution  for  His  Church. 
Every  other  polity  really  was  unlawful  and  other  ecclesiastical  so- 
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cieties  were  not  churches  but  sects.  American  High  Churchmanship 
was  not  derived  from  the  English  Oxford  Revival  of  the  1830’s, 
which  had  a  relatively  limited  influence  in  America.  It  stemmed 
from  High  Churchmen  of  colonial  Connecticut,  who  derived  it 
from  the  Anglican  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies.  Their  intellectual  influence  and  personal  connections  car¬ 
ried  it  to  other  colonies,  mainly  through  the  friends  and  pupils  of 
Johnson. 

One  of  those  influenced  by  him  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brad¬ 
bury  Chandler,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who  represented  the  High 
Church  principles  in  New  Jersey,  as  rector  of  St.  John’s  Church  in 
Elizabethtown.  His  daughter,  Mary  Goodin  Chandler,  became  the 
wife  of  John  Henry  Hobart,  Bishop  of  New  York  from  1816  until 
his  death  in  1830.  She  was  “well  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
primitive  Episcopacy,”7  and  exerted  great  influence  upon  him.  He 
had  already  become  acquainted  with  High  Church  views  while 
serving,  in  1794-1798,  as  a  tutor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at 
Princeton,  his  alma  mater.  One  of  his  first  literary  tasks  was  to  edit 
and  publish  Chandler’s  biography  of  Johnson,  which  further  en¬ 
larged  his  knowledge  of  Connecticut  High  Churchmanship. 

In  the  colonial  and  early  national  periods,  Connecticut  stood 
almost  alone  in  its  loyalty  to  High  principles,  for  Low  Churchmen 
of  the  type  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  of  Canterbury  had  long  been 
predominant  in  England  and  America.  The  Connecticut  position 
was  strengthened  by  Bishop  Seabury,  who  shared  the  primitive 
High  Church  position  of  his  Scottish  consecrators  regarding  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  essential  nature  of  episcopacy. 
The  Connecticut  clergy,  together  with  sympathizers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  successfully  fought  for  retention 
of  their  principles  in  the  Church’s  Prayer  Book  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1789.  ( See  Chapter  Eleven,  Reorganization  and  Recovery) 

Led  by  Hobart  and  such  other  stalwarts  as  Bishops  Brownell 
of  Connecticut  and  Ravenscroft  of  North  Carolina,  the  High 
Churchmen  became  dominant  about  1830,  and  remained  so  during 
the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their  influence  was 
potent  long  before  the  Oxford  Revival  of  the  1830  s,  and  indeed 
was  familiar  to  its  leaders.  The  High  Churchmen  knew  Hobart, 
particularly,  as  a  staunch  defender  of  the  threefold  ministry  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  as  Christ  s  institution.  His  combi 
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nation  of  “Evangelical  Truth  and  Apostolic  Order”  accounted  for 
his  success  and  theirs.  His  inspiration  moulded  the  native  and  spon¬ 
taneous  High  Churchmanship  of  Connecticut,  which  in  the  1850’s 
was  regarded  as  a  standard  by  like-minded  men  elsewhere  in 
America.  The  originators  of  its  spirit  and  convictions  were  the 
converts  of  1722  at  Yale  College. 

The  Converts  Ordained 

News  of  their  bold  stand  heartened  and  delighted  Episco¬ 
palians  throughout  the  colonies.  Governor  Francis  Nicholson  of 
South  Carolina  voiced  Episcopalian  jubilation  in  a  letter  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  hoping  that  their  conversion  would  encour¬ 
age  others.  Cutler,  Johnson,  and  Brown  decided  to  be  ordained, 
and  through  Pigot  sought  aid  for  the  voyage  to  England.  The  story 
of  their  great  adventure  is  fully  told  in  Johnson’s  Journal  of  the 
Voyage  to.  Abode  at,  and  Return  from  England.  On  November  4, 
in  Boston,  he  wrote,  “Tomorrow  we  venture  upon  the  great  ocean 
for  Great  Britain.  God  Almighty  preserve  us.”8  Armed  with  numer¬ 
ous  well-wishes  and  letters  of  recommendation,  they  began  the 
“boisterous  and  uncomfortable  voyage”  of  over  five  weeks.  They 
landed  about  the  middle  of  December  at  Margate  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet. 

For  those  young  provincial  scholars,  the  sojourn  in  England 
was  a  continual  round  of  delights,  marred  only  by  the  tragic  death 
of  Brown  from  small-pox  soon  after  his  ordination.  They  lingered 
for  three  days  in  Canterbury,  the  Church’s  capital,  and  worshipped 
in  its  awesome  cathedral.  Dean  Stanhope  met  them  with  out¬ 
stretched  hands,  and  cried:  “Come  in,  gentlemen,  you  are  very 
welcome,  I  know  you  well  for  we  have  just  been  reading  your 
declaration  for  the  Church!”9  London  was  equally  cordial.  They 
met  many  influential  persons  through  the  kindness  of  John  Check- 
ley,  the  Boston  book-seller,  whose  shop  was  a  haunt  of  Churchmen 
and  intellectuals,  and  were  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  S.  P.  G. 
Cutler  came  down  with  the  small-pox  only  four  days  later  but  re¬ 
covered,  and  the  party  celebrated  his  good  luck  by  going  to 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Theatre. 

In  the  meantime  events  were  moving  towards  their  ordina¬ 
tion.  Johnson,  Brown,  and  Cutler  were  re-baptized  to  remove 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  their  previous  baptism.  On  March  22,  1722 
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(March  1723,  New  Style)  all  were  confirmed  and  ordained  as 
deacons,  after  Morning  Prayer  at  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Field.  On  the 
31st,  in  the  same  church,  Bishop  Thomas  Green  of  Norwich  raised 
them  to  the  priesthood. 

Like  countless  young  Americans  to  come,  the  converts  en¬ 
joyed  all  the  spectacles  in  and  around  London,  including  the  grim 
Tower,  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  James’s  Palace,  Hampton  Court, 
and  Windsor.  They  saw  Edmund  Gibson  consecrated  as  Bishop  of 
London.  They  attended  the  funeral  of  the  great  architect,  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  his  greatest  work.  Apparent¬ 
ly  they  saw  almost  every  church  in  London,  including  those  de¬ 
signed  by  Wren,  which  were  to  be  the  models  for  many  soon  to 
rise  in  America.  Lingering  into  May,  the  newly-fledged  priests  post¬ 
ed  off  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities,  and  lived  pleasantly 
in  another  round  of  sight-seeing  and  a  grateful  rain  of  honorary 
degrees  -  an  S.  T.  D.  for  Cutler,  and  an  M.  A.  for  Johnson  at  each 
place.  Wetmore  arrived  in  London  on  July  4,  and  after  assistance 
from  Johnson  and  Cutler  in  his  affairs  with  the  S.  P.  G.,  was 
ordained  in  their  presence. 

As  Samuel  Seabury  learned  when  he  came  for  consecration 
very  many  years  later,  business  moved  at  a  leisurely  pace  in  a 
country  governed  by  “gentlemen  of  figure.  Not  until  June  26  did 
the  Bishop  of  London  issue  the  missionary  licenses  —  to  Cutler  for 
Christ  Church  in  Boston,  to  Johnson  for  Stratford.  Wetmore  was 
licensed  later  for  Rye,  New  7ork.  Another  month  slipped  away  be¬ 
fore  Cutler  and  Johnson  started  for  Gravesend  on  the  Thames,  to 
sail  for  America.  Storms  buffeted  the  ship  and  they  did  not  land 
until  September  23,  at  Piscataqua,  New  Hampshire.  The  next  stop 
was  Boston,  where  both  preached  in  King  s  Chapel.  Johnson  chose 
the  appropriate  text,  “Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  becometh 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.’’  It  was  a  hint  of  his  own  tactful  approach  to 

the  Puritan  commonwealth  of  Connecticut. 

The  sojourn  in  England  had  been  a  revelation  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Prejudice  against  the  Church  in  Connecticut  began  to 
soften,  as  the  converts’  letters  related  the  kind  reception  accorded 
to  the  young  scholars.  Brown  wrote  to  his  brother:  We  have  been 
treated  with  all  possible  Kindness  by  the  Bishops  and  other  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  we  find  are  not  such  frightfull 
People,  as  You  in  that  Country  are  made  to  believe.”10  They  took 
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home  with  them  a  profound  sense  of  the  Church’s  historic  mission. 
And  they  impressed  upon  all  they  met  the  disadvantage  to  the 
Church  in  America  from  the  lack  of  a  resident  bishop.  Probably 
the  most  convincing  evidences  were  their  very  presence,  and  the 
death  of  Brown,  the  first  (but  alas,  not  the  last!)  candidate  from 
Connecticut  to  suffer  that  fate. 

The  Church  Grows:  1723-1740 

Johnson’s  ministry  of  over  thirty  years  began  as  the  autumn 
colors  of  1723  faded  into  winter.  But  for  the  Church  it  brought  a 
springtime  of  growth  that  ripened  into  a  harvest  of  over  forty 
churches  and  thousands  of  communicants  in  the  next  fifty  years. 
It  seemed  like  a  symbol  of  a  new  era  when  Johnson  dedicated 
Christ  Church,  Stratford,  in  1724  —  at  Christmas,  a  day  long  ignored 
in  the  Puritan  calendar. 

For  several  years  the  Doctor  worked  alone,  and  although 
his  ministry  was  thinly  spread  over  many  towns,  its  fruits  astounded 
the  colony.  Converts  appeared  by  the  hundreds,  as  if  they  had  been 
merely  waiting  for  him.  Within  fifteen  years  he  performed  nearly 
four  hundred  baptisms,  reclaimed  many  persons  from  practical 
heathenism,  and  gathered  about  one  fifth  of  Stratford  into  his  flock. 
In  1727-1728  his  burden  was  lightened  by  the  coming  to  Fairfield 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Caner.  He  soon  had  a  congregation  of  five  hun¬ 
dred,  packing  the  church  so  full  that  the  parish  had  to  build  gal¬ 
leries.  Puritan  ministers  gaped  in  astonishment  and  alarm  as  large 
congregations  gathered  in  Ripton  (Huntington  and  Shelton), 
Stratfield  (Bridgeport),  Unity  (Trumbull),  Danbury,  Ridgefield, 
West  Haven,  Derby,  Norwalk,  Stamford,  Greenwich,  Milford, 
Waterbury,  Redding,  and  Newtown. 

Newtown  sparked  the  greatest  shock  of  all.  John  Beach,  its 
young  Puritan  minister,  had  been  called  there  to  stem  the  Episco¬ 
palian  tide,  but  it  soon  swept  him  out  of  his  pulpit.  To  the  conster¬ 
nation  of  his  former  ministerial  colleagues,  he  sailed  to  England 
for  ordination  in  1732.  He  returned  with  a  missionary’s  license,  a 
library,  and  a  package  of  books  that  soon  made  many  more  con¬ 
verts.  Beach  s  almost  incredible  energy  and  his  rare  ability  to  win 
popular  devotion  firmly  rooted  the  Church  throughout  northern 
Fairfield  County.  The  three  missionaries  worked  together  as  fra¬ 
ternally  as  Paul  and  Luke.  By  incessant  travels,  preaching,  pastoral 
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calls,  personal  counsel,  and  help  from  Wetmore  of  Rye,  they  made 
Fairfield  and  New  Haven  Counties  the  Episcopalian  strongholds 
they  are  today. 

While  Johnson  and  Caner  jogged  on  horseback  over  miser¬ 
able  roads,  their  example  inspired  Samuel  Seabury,  the  Puritan 
minister  of  North  Groton.  He  was  a  Harvard  graduate  but  was 
troubled  by  doubts  about  Puritan  ordination,  and  one  day  astound¬ 
ed  the  established  church  by  resigning  his  ministry  to  seek  episcopal 
ordination  in  England.  When  he  sailed,  he  left  behind  him  a  little 
son,  named  Samuel,  who  more  than  fifty  years  later  took  ship  for 
England  to  seek  consecration  as  a  bishop.  Seabury’s  ministry 
quickened  the  seeds  planted  thirty  years  before  by  Keith  in  New 
London,  and  rooted  them  firmly  in  a  few  eastern  towns.  The  congre¬ 
gation  in  New  London  doubled  within  a  year,  crowding  the  little 
wooden  church,  and  the  parish  in  North  Groton  (now  Poquetanuck) 
also  flourished.  The  tireless  Seabury  was  soon  preaching  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  also  in  Windham,  the  future  birthplace  of  Bishop  Chauncey 
B.  Brewster.  Over  rough  trails  he  rode  to  Hebron,  where  a  large 
congregation  heard  the  service  “with  great  Seriousness.”  They 
begged  for  a  missionary  and  fairly  compelled  him  to  promise  them 
four  visits  a  year.  The  pleas  of  those  forlorn  Churchmen  were  the 
beginning  of  St.  Peter’s  parish,  which  for  over  a  century  was  the 
lone  Episcopalian  outpost  in  Tolland  County. 

The  sight  of  lonely  Churchmen  tearfully  begging  for  pas¬ 
tors  suggested  to  the  clergy  the  usefulness  of  a  traveling  mission¬ 
ary  in  the  eastern  towns.  They  found  the  right  man  in  Ebenezer 
Punderson,  Seabury’s  Puritan  successor  in  North  Groton,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him  into  the  Church.  Upon  his  return  from  England  in  1734, 
he  began  a  roving  ministry  that  continued  for  many  years  and 
planted  parishes  from  Rhode  Island  to  Middletown  and  New  Haven. 
The  Church  in  America  has  had  few  missionaries  to  match  this 
now  almost  forgotton  circuit-rider,  who  never  was  quite  at  ease 
out  of  the  saddle. 

In  1736  the  western  towns  began  to  know  another  traveling 
parson,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Arnold,  who  “settled  in  West  Haven. 
Arnold,  however,  never  knew  what  settlement  meant  while  he 
stayed  in  Connecticut.  He  once  told  the  S.  P.  G.  that  his  parish  was 
big  enough  for  a  diocese,  and  he  was  always  worn  out  by  travel 
and  kept  poor  by  chronic  illness  in  his  family.  Hardship  and  sonow 
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contributed  to  his  pitiful  collapse  into  intemperance  —  a  painful 
blow  to  his  patron,  Doctor  Johnson.  The  religious  illiteracy  he 
uncovered  raises  doubts  about  the  supposed  superiority  of  Puritan 
religious  education.  In  Milford  he  was  aghast  to  find  that  the 
people  had  never  heard  the  Bible,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
or  the  Ten  Commandments  read  at  worship.  No  wonder  that 
his  large  congregation  was  “most  Attentive,  and  desirous  to  be 
Instructed.”11 

The  established  church  which  permitted  such  neglect  bitter¬ 
ly  accused  the  missionaries  of  forcing  themselves  upon  an  unwill¬ 
ing  people.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  untruthful.  On  the 
contrary,  the  clergy  came  in  response  to  repeated,  urgent,  and 
sometimes  pathetic  petitions  to  the  S.  P.  G.,  signed  by  many  per¬ 
sons.  They  often  declared  their  love  for  the  Church’s  doctrine, 
government  and  liturgy,  and  their  eagerness  to  receive  the  Holy 
Communion.  They  had  made  a  purely  voluntary  choice,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  it  would  bring  upon  them  the  wrath  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  perhaps  a  visit  by  the  sheriff,  a  term  in  jail,  or  a  heavy 
fine. 

There  were  others  who  dreaded  to  face  ostracism  and  the 
law’s  hard  visage.  Caner  discovered  in  Fairfield  many  secret  friends, 
who  came  to  him  privately  but  did  not  openly  declare  their  inter¬ 
est.  Tlie  professed  Churchmen  would  not  frighten  them  by  reveal¬ 
ing  all  the  hardship  they  suffered,  and  continued  to  bear  the  re¬ 
sultant  greater  burden  of  supporting  the  church.  Many  scattered 
Episcopalians  rode  long  distances  to  service,  taught  their  children 
the  Prayer  Book  at  home,  and  bore  the  exaction  of  state-church 
taxes  for  the  meeting-houses  and  ministers’  salaries.  Some  built 
tiny  churches  and  rectories,  pledged  contributions,  and  bought 
glebe  lands,  and  then  waited  for  years  for  a  resident  pastor. 

The  Church’s  every  advance  encountered  bitter  hostility 
from  the  established  parishes,  which  had  the  law  on  their  side. 
Petitions  to  be  excused  from  the  church  tax  often  were  rejected. 
Doctor  Johnson  vainly  complained  to  Governor  Talcott,  who  even 
ignored  for  months  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  London.  He  then 
falsely  replied  that  Episcopalians  were  not  compelled  to  support 
any  but  their  own  minister,  and  that  some  claimed  exemption  “to 
appear  singular,  or  to  be  freed  from  a  small  tax.”12 

The  exactions  and  persecutions  continued.  Churchmen  in 
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A  PASTOR  COMES  TO  STRATFORD 
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1722,  Hay  20  (Trinity  Sunday):  "...it  was  not  till  Trinity  Sunday. .. that  the  mission 
[at  Stratford ]  received  its  priest.. ••  A  fevr  weeks  later  he  was  able  not  only  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  holy  communion  to  thirty,  and  to  baptize  twenty-seven  infants,  but  also  to 
record  his  'expectations  of  a  glorious  revolution  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  this  country,' 
the  'President  of  Yale  College,  and  five  more,'  having  had  a  conference  with  him,  and  be- 
ing  determined  to  declare  themselves  professors  of  the  Church  of  England.  '105 

David  Humphreys,  in  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Incorporat ed » Soc iety  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  London,  1730,  334—345  and  337-338,  supplies  details 
of  the  parish  at  the  time  of  George  Pigot's  arrival — details  that  deserve  to  be  pre¬ 
served  in  a  historical  sketch  like  this  one. 


( Letter  of  the  Reverend  George  Pigot  to  the  Parish  of  Christ 
Church,  1722) 


STRATFORD  WARDENS  AND  VESTRYMEN  PROTEST 
AGAINST  THE  STATE  CHURCH  TAX,  1710. 
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(From  the  Diocesan  Archives) 


Fairfield  were  packed  into  jail  and  insulted  by  a  mob,  and  were 
so  fleeced  that  they  could  not  finish  their  church  or  pay  the  rector 
a  decent  salary.  An  old  law  was  revived  to  prevent  Church  immi¬ 
grants  from  settling  in  any  town  or  buying  land.  Persecution  in 
Stratford  compelled  some  families  to  move  to  New  York,  and  fear 
of  enraging  the  government  kept  many  people  from  joining  the 
Church.  When  Episcopalians  in  Wallingford  complained  of  im¬ 
prisonment  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  for  taxes,  the 
Governor  told  the  magistrates  to  enlarge  the  jail  and  pack  them  in. 

In  1738  the  clergy  and  over  six  hundred  laymen  fruitlessly 
petitioned  the  General  Assembly  for  relief.  The  only  concession 
for  many  years  was  a  doubtfully  worded  act  of  1727,  declaring 
that  where  Episcopalians  could  “conveniently”  attend  a  church 
with  a  settled  minister,  they  could  be  excused  from  paying  to  the 
established  parish,  and  could  receive  the  tax  for  their  own  parson 
and  lay  an  additional  tax  upon  themselves  if  necessary.  The  law 
was  so  vague  that  it  only  caused  more  quarrels,  lawsuits,  and  hard¬ 
ships,  and  “conveniently”  was  so  narrowly  construed  that  exactions 
still  oppressed  distant  and  scattered  parishioners.  It  was  proposed 
to  have  missionaries  live  by  turn  in  several  towns,  but  the  S.  P.  G. 
attorney  warned  that  such  an  attempt  to  evade  the  law  would 

only  get  the  clergy  into  deeper  hot  water. 

There  were  even  more  troubles.  The  town  schools  were 
controlled  by  the  established  parishes.  Doctor  Johnson  complained 
bitterly  about  the  lack  of  education  and  the  indoctrination  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  prejudice  against  the  Church.  The  clergy  were  painfully 
aware  of  efforts  to  blacken  their  reputations.  Caner  was  sharply 
spied  upon  in  Fairfield,  and  asked  the  secretary  of  the  S.  P.  G.  to 
warn  him  about  covert  slanders  in  letters  to  England.  “I  hope,  he 
wrote,  “when  we  are  sufficiently  sifted  and  tried,  we  shall  come 

out  purer.”13 

Worst  of  all  was  the  lack  of  a  colonial  bishop.  Doctor  John¬ 
son  had  scarcely  settled  in  Stratford,  when  he  began  the  agitation 
for  an  American  diocese,  which  the  Connecticut  clergy  continued 
for  sixty  years.  To  the  Bishop  of  London  he  wrote,  “.  .  .  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  all  our  misery  is  the  want  of  a  Bishop.”14  The  tragic  death 
of  Brown  discouraged  young  men  from  seeking  ordination,  and 
the  lack  of  a  bishop  led  enemies  to  torment  colonial  Episcopalians 
by  saying  that  their  mother  Church  regarded  them  as  outcasts. 
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One  wonders  how  the  Church  could  grow  at  all  —  but  it 
did.  Before  1744,  thirteen  priests  lived  and  served  in  Connecticut, 
and  ten  of  them  were  native  New  Englanders  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  for  ordination.  By  1740  the  Church  was  becoming  too 
strong  to  be  ignored.  There  were  four  settled  rectors  and  two 
traveling  missionaries.  Parochial  schools  flourished  in  Stratford 
and  Fairfield,  with  teachers  paid  by  the  S.  P.  G.  Churches  had 
been  finished  in  seven  towns  and  were  rising  in  two  more,  and 
occasional  services  were  held  in  many  other  places.  It  was  a  noble 
record  for  less  than  twenty  years  of  work  against  every  conceivable 
obstacle.  And  as  the  clergy  rode  from  one  little  church  to  another 
in  1740,  they  felt  the  first  tremors  of  a  spiritual  revival  that  was 
to  bring  a  flood  of  converts  such  as  the  Church  had  never  known. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


ENTHUSIASM  AND  CONFORMITY 


Religious  Awakening 

Mg  IHE  tremors  detected  by  the  sensibility  of  the  Episcopal  clergy 
J!_  soon  swelled  into  an  emotional  religious  earthquake,  known 
in  history  as  the  “Great  Awakening.”  It  was  one  among  many  mani¬ 
festations  of  an  international  and  interdenominational  movement 
that  was  to  create  a  new  religious  attitude.  Generally  it  stimulated 
a  spiritual  passion  that  stressed  feeling  and  conversion  rather  than 
doctrine  and  ritual  observance.  In  New  England,  particularly, 
it  reawakened  loyalty  to  the  original  Puritan  ideal  of  the  church 
as  a  company  of  persons  converted  by  a  spiritual  rebirth.  “Ye  must 
be  born  again!”  This  was  the  principle  forsaken  by  the  Halfway 
Covenant,  and  by  the  state  church  created  by  the  Saybrook  Plat¬ 
form.  The  revival  preachers  of  the  Awakening  insisted  that  “un¬ 
converted”  persons  must  not  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and 
that  church  membership  without  confession  of  faith  would  be 
unthinkable. 

The  pioneer  Puritan  Congregationalists  cherished  this  con¬ 
viction,  which  slowly  faded  after  they  died,  and  as  frontier  hard¬ 
ships,  political  interests,  and  the  commercial  spirit  awakened  more 
worldly  motives.  Puritan  New  England  was  becoming  practical, 
Yankee  New  England.  The  increasing  formality  in  religion  paral¬ 
leled  a  general  spiritual  decline  in  England,  after  the  collapse  of 
Puritan  rule  and  the  royalist  and  episcopal  restoration  in  1660. 
Especially  after  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689  and  the  rise  of  libeial 
and  “rational”  theology,  did  the  government  and  the  established 
Church  shun  “Enthusiasm,”  while  the  Dissenters  wanted  to  enjoy 
peace  and  prosperity.  Many  of  the  upper  classes  regarded  religion 
largely  as  a  social  function,  and  as  a  useful  moral  police,  while 
the  “lower  orders”  often  were  left  in  spiritual  destitution.  By  1740 
England  was  ripe  for  a  religious  revival,  which  the  enthusiastic 
Methodists  were  eager  to  inspire. 
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Connecticut  s  ministers  deplored  the  general  consideration 
of  church  membership  as  a  birthright  rather  than  a  pledge  of  real 
faith.  In  1686  the  Rev.  John  Whiting  of  Hartford  had  asked  his 
flock:  Is  there  not  too  visible  and  general  a  declension;  are  we 
not  turned  (and  that  quickly  too)  out  of  the  way  wherein  our 
fathers  walked?  A  rain  of  righteousness  and  soaking  showers  of 
converting,  sanctifying  grace  sent  from  heaven  will  do  the  business 
for  us,  and  indeed,  nothing  else/1  A  reforming  convention  of  New 
England  ministers  in  1679  had  deplored  neglect  of  worship,  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  family  devotion. 

Their  lamentations  were  re-echoed  for  the  next  fifty  years, 
while  English  ministers  were  excoriating  the  same  indifference. 
John  Wesley  considered  the  Episcopal  churches  and  clergy  as 
morally  and  intellectually  flabby,  and  bluntly  said  that  ungodliness 
was  the  prevalent  national  quality.  Isaac  Watts,  the  great  hymn- 
writer,  deplored  the  lack  of  vital  religion.  Bishop  Burnet  of 
Salisbury  castigated  the  clergy  as  ignorant  of  the  Bible  and  too 
absorbed  in  politics.  The  connection  between  depravity  in  public 
and  private  morals  and  loss  of  Christian  faith  appears  in  a  remark 
ascribed  to  Lady  Montagu:  “They  ought  to  take  the  not  out  of 
the  Decalogue  and  put  it  in  the  Creed.”2  Higher  offices  in  the 
Church  were  regarded  as  financial  plums,  or  as  rewards  for  deserv¬ 
ing  Whigs  or  Tories.  Sermons  had  largely  ceased  to  voice  a  living 
faith.  Justice  William  Blackstone  wrote  that  even  later,  early  in 
George  III  s  reign,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  tell  what 
was  the  religion  of  the  noted  preachers  in  London.  Their  sermons 
seemed  to  him  no  more  Christian  than  the  philosophical  discourses 
of  Cicero. 

While  lamentations  over  ungodliness  resounded,  the  rain 
clouds  of  revival  began  to  thicken.  Mr.  Whitings  “soaking  showers” 
fell  upon  several  Connecticut  parishes  between  1675  and  1721.  A 
change  in  religious  climate  had  been  approaching  for  many  years  — 
on  the  European  continent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  America.  Ger¬ 
man  Pietism,  a  revolt  against  formalism  and  in  favor  of  vital  faith, 
deeply  affected  religion  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  It  in¬ 
flamed  the  Raritan  Valley  of  New  Jersey  in  the  1720’s,  through  the 
preaching  of  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  the  German  Pietist  pastor 
of  Reformed  Dutch  churches.  Pie  insisted  upon  real  repentance, 
admission  of  only  the  converted  to  communion,  and  renewal  of 
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life,  and  spread  his  doctrines  on  preaching  tours.  He  found  sym¬ 
pathetic  friends  in  those  “Sons  of  Thunder,”  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Tennent  brothers  from  Pennsylvania  —  John,  Gilbert,  William  and 
Charles. 

As  these  winds  of  revival  whirled  through  the  colonies,  they 
were  strengthened  by  the  news  of  Methodist  evangelism  in  England. 
Its  inspiration  was  the  famous  “Holy  Club”  of  the  1730’s  at  Oxford 
University,  led  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  George  White- 
field.  Ridiculed  as  “Bible  Moths”  and  “Sacramentarians,”  they  met 
frequently  for  prayer  and  devotional  reading,  and  lived  by  a 
methodical  discipline,  which  only  hardy  souls  could  endure,  and 
which  gave  them  their  name.  The  club  was  the  spiritual  dynamo 
of  a  religious  crusade  that  eventually  reformed  English  society. 

Tidings  of  the  awakenings  blew  upon  the  embers  of  Puritan 
zeal  in  New  England.  In  1734-1735  they  burst  into  flame  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  under  the  vivid  preaching  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  the  greatest  American  theologian  of  his  time,  who  was 
bom  in  1703  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut.  Connecticut  pastors 
journeyed  to  Northampton  to  observe  the  revival,  and  returned  to 
kindle  the  flame  in  their  own  parishes. 

Whitefield:  “Wayfaring  Witness” 

The  power  that  blew  the  revival  into  a  super-heated  tornado 
was  the  emotional  oratory  of  a  young  wayfaring  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England,  George  Whitefield.  Soon  after  his  graduation 
at  Oxford  in  1736,  he  outraged  the  Church’s  frigid  decorum  by 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  outcasts  of  the  slums,  wharves,  and  coal 
pits.  The  clergy  were  aghast  but  many  common  folk  loved  it,  as 
they  loved  preaching  friars  five  centuries  before,  and  the  Salvation 
Army  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  As  he  cried  up  spiritual 
rebirth,  his  fame  leaped  the  ocean,  and  stirred  a  hope  that  he  would 
revive  the  dessicated  remnants  of  Puritan  piety. 

Whitefield  was  predestined  to  popularity  in  New  England. 
Unlike  the  Wesley  brothers,  he  did  not  consider  free-will  and  good 
works  as  the  road  to  salvation.  He  sympathized  with  the  early 
Puritan  view  derived  from  the  French  Protestant  theologian,  John 
Calvin,  that  spiritual  rebirth  comes  only  by  the  free  grace  of  God 
and  by  faith.  A  remarkable  release  from  bodily  and  spiritual  op¬ 
pression  at  Oxford  convinced  him  that  he  had  experienced  the  new 
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birth.”  That  idea  became  the  principal  inspiration  of  his  preaching, 
and  struck  home  to  his  hearers  in  the  electrifying  effect  of  his  voice 
and  presence. 

His  invasion  of  New  England  in  1740  began  a  new  epoch. 
Newspaper  accounts  of  his  triumphs  in  England  had  prepared  the 
people  for  something  spectacular,  and  he  did  not  disappoint  them. 
Highways  were  clogged  as  towns  and  farms  poured  out  their  thou¬ 
sands,  on  his  journey  through  Connecticut  in  the  autumn  of  1740. 
His  bewitching  influence  upon  the  minds  of  simple  folk  is  described 
in  the  diary  of  a  humble  farmer,  Nathan  Cole,  who  in  feverish  haste 
rode  twelve  miles  on  horseback  with  his  wife  to  hear  him:  “He 
looked  almost  angellical  a  young  slim  slender  youth  (Whitefield 
was  26 )  before  some  thousands  of  people  &  with  a  bold  undainted 
countenance  ...  it  solumnized  my  mind  &  put  me  in  a  trembling 
fear  before  he  began  to  preach  for  he  looked  as  if  he  was  Cloathed 
with  authority  from  ye  great  God,  &  a  sweet  sollome  Solemnity  sat 
upon  his  brow.”3 

Supported  by  Edwards,  who  brought  him  from  Northampton 
to  his  father’s  home  in  East  Windsor,  the  amazing  evangelist 
seemed  to  sweep  all  before  him.  The  General  Assembly  adjourned 
its  meeting  in  New  Haven  to  listen,  and  Governor  Talcott  threw 
his  arms  around  him  and  thanked  God  for  his  “refreshings.”4  In¬ 
tense  emotional  raptures  swept  people  into  what  they  sometimes 
only  fancied  was  conversion.  Many  wept  or  fainted  as  he  pictured 
the  bliss  of  the  “saved”  and  the  nameless  horror  of  the  lost. 

But  doubt  soon  chilled  the  first  ardors  of  more  reasonable 
people.  For  them  Whitefield  soon  wore  thin;  his  oratory  cast  a 
transient  spell.  Emotional  wizardry  was  dangerous  to  unsophisti¬ 
cated  persons  who  were  not  accustomed  to  such  intense  appeals. 
His  power  to  make  hell  seem  physically  real  showed  more  dramatic 
than  common  sense,  and  orgies  of  emotion  stirred  doubts  of  the 
permanence  or  spiritual  wholesomeness  of  his  influence.  The 
natural  reaction  often  was  physical  exhaustion  and  spiritual  “dry¬ 
ness.  Disorders  in  their  parishes  painfully  shocked  and  embar¬ 
rassed  some  of  the  clergy.  Many  ministers,  who  had  prayed 
earnestly  for  a  revival,  were  appalled  when  the  excitement  struck 
their  parishes.  They  could  start  bedlam  but  not  stop  it  -  or,  like 
the  sorcerers  apprentice,  they  could  not  make  the  broom  stop  fetch¬ 
ing  water.  Whitefield’s  meteoric  journey  split  the  Puritan  churches 
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into  warring  camps:  “New  Lights”  heartily  supported  the  “awaken¬ 
ing,”  and  “Old  Lights”  scorned  it  as  a  mere  ecstatic  spasm. 

Doubtful  ministers  confided  their  feelings  about  Whitefield  to 
their  diaries.  Daniel  Wadsworth  of  the  First  Church  in  Hartford 
wrote:  “Wt  to  think  of  the  man  and  his  Itinerant  preaching  I  scarce¬ 
ly  know.”5  Scepticism  was  the  mood  also  of  many  laymen,  like 
Jared  Ingersoll,  a  student  at  Yale  College,  who  kept  an  account  of 
events  during  the  excitement.  Describing  the  uproar  caused  by 
Whitefield,  Gilbert  Tennent,  Benjamin  Pomeroy,  and  James  Daven¬ 
port,  he  observed  that  Davenport  seemed  “to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  inward  feelings,  and  immediate  dictates  of  ye  spirit.”6 

This  opinion  uncovers  an  essential  point  in  the  conflict  that 
was  coming  between  two  radically  different  views  of  religious  ex¬ 
perience:  Christian  nurture  against  revivalism,  good  works  and 
exemplary  life  against  conviction  of  conversion  by  special  grace. 
Critics  of  the  Whitefieldians  found  their  spokesman  in  Charles 
Chauncy,  the  liberal  pastor  of  Boston’s  First  Congregational 
Church.  In  1743  he  published  his  Seasonable  Thoughts  on  the 
State  of  Religion  in  New  England,  which  summarizes  the  perennial 
arguments  against  revivalism.  He  defended  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  against  claims  to  individual  inspiration,  and  declared  that 
the  clearest  testimony  to  a  regenerate  heart  should  be  a  good  life. 
Condemning  appeals  to  imagination  and  fear,  he  suggested  that 
the  joy  felt  by  the  “converted”  was  physical  and  not  spiritual.  He 
vigorously  condemned  bodily  ecstasies,  the  censoriousness  of  re¬ 
vival  preachers  toward  “unconverted”  persons  and  the  established 
clergy,  despising  a  learned  ministry,  encouragement  of  lay  ex- 
horters,”  and  itinerant  preaching. 

The  General  Association  of  Connecticut  ministers  no  doubt 
took  a  dim  view  of  Chauncy’s  liberal  theology,  but  they  agreed 
with  his  criticisms  of  revivalist  excesses.  The  Association  repeated¬ 
ly  condemned  Whitefield  and  his  friends  by  name,  discouraged 
ministers  from  admitting  him  to  their  pulpits,  and  warned  the 
people  not  to  hear  him.  Yale  College  disowned  his  conduct  and 
methods,  and  expelled  students  who  attended  revival  meetings. 
Magistrates,  pressed  by  the  clergy,  took  vigorous  action  to  suppress 
disorder  by  fining  and  imprisoning  ministers  and  people  for  un¬ 
licensed  preaching  and  meetings.  Benjamin  Pomeroy  was  mauled 
by  a  mob,  and  James  Davenport  was  arrested  in  Hartford  for  dis- 
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turbing  the  peace  and  sent  by  ship  to  his  Long  Island  home.  In¬ 
truding  ministers  from  other  colonies  were  escorted  out  of 
Connecticut  and  warned  never  to  return.  Justices  of  the  peace, 
who  declined  to  execute  the  laws  against  irregular  preachers  and 
congregations,  were  summarily  dismissed. 

Episcopalians  were  appalled  by  the  torrential  rantings  of 
self-appointed  and  illiterate  exhorters,  intrusions  by  “rambling” 
ministers,  and  the  hysterical  convulsions  of  the  “awakened.”  Letters 
from  missionaries  poured  into  the  S.  P.  G.  office,  vividly  depicting 
“the  Extravagancies  of  enthusiastick  Teachers,”  including  “Tay¬ 
lors,  Shoemakers,  and  other  Mechanicks,  and  even  Women,  Boys 
and  Girls.”7  Doctor  Johnson  felt  that  his  parish  in  Stratford  was 
an  island  of  calm  in  a  sea  of  “dismal  Outcries”  and  “surpriz¬ 
ing  Convulsions,”  which  sometimes  affected  the  minds  of  mere 
spectators,  and  even  of  opposers.  Punderson  of  North  Groton 
mourned  that  “Enthusiasm”  was  undermining  his  best  efforts  by 
making  people  despise  “all  sober  and  steady  Principles”  and  “in¬ 
stituted  Means  of  Grace.”  Episcopalians  usually  felt  an  almost 
physical  repulsion  toward  “Enthusiasm,”  which  they  interpreted 
as  madness  or  frenzy. 

Of  course,  there  were  exceptions  among  the  clergy,  like 
Matthew  Graves  of  New  London,  who  later  alienated  the  affection 
of  his  colleagues  by  ardently  sympathizing  with  evangelists.  He 
had  been  inspired  by  Methodist  revivals  in  western  England,  and 
was  suspected  of  “Enthusiasm”  by  some  of  his  parishioners,  who 
even  accused  him  to  the  S.  P.  G.  The  Society  cautioned  him  against 
too  much  fraternizing  with  dissenters  by  visiting  and  preaching  to 
them,  and  advised  him  not  to  let  his  zeal  outrun  orthodox  bounds. 
The  parson’s  admiration  for  Whitefield  reached  adulation,  and 
broke  into  almost  ecstatic  effusions  in  a  letter  to  “my  D(ear) 
George.”  Graves  begged  him  for  a  letter,  and  prayed  that  his  life 
might  be  “crowned  with  many  more  Souls.”  He  requested  to  be 
remembered  to  evangelists  in  England,  and  concluded  with  “Yr 
most  sincere  Friend,  most  humle  Sert  &  most  affectionate  Brother, 
alas!  unworthy  Brother  in  Jesus  Christ.”8 

A  Harvest  of  Converts 

If  the  Episcopal  clergy  imagined  that  many  of  their  parish¬ 
ioners  would  write  such  letters  and  follow  the  revivalists,  they 
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were  quite  mistaken.  The  crowd,  in  fact,  ran  the  other  way.  Emo¬ 
tionalism  disgusted  many  Puritan  churchmen  into  friendly  and 
sober  consideration  of  the  Church’s  quiet  ways.  Disinterested  ob¬ 
servers  noticed  that  trend,  as  one  controversy  after  another  rent 
the  established  church.  The  brilliant  Doctor  Alison,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Philadelphia,  warned  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  a  future  presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale  College:  “I  am  heartily  grieved  from  the  Contentions 
and  divisions  that  are  like  to  prevail  in  Connecticut:  I  highly 
esteem  that  Church  and  people,  and  had  almost  determined  to  make 
it  the  retreat  of  my  old  age;  but  am  vexed  that  they  bite  and  devour 
one  another.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  their  piety,  morals  or 
liberty;  they  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  who 
envy  them  their  prosperity  and  will  avail  themselves  of  these  di¬ 
visions.”9  Some  Episcopalians  said  truly,  even  if  somewhat  cyni¬ 
cally,  “If  these  dissenters  will  but  confute  one  another,  it  will  save 
us  the  trouble.” 

The  feeling  of  many  disillusioned  Puritans  is  quaintly  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  petition  to  the  S.  P.  G.  for  a  missionary  in  1744,  from  a 
group  of  converts  in  Northbury  (Plymouth).  They  had  all  been 
bom  and  educated  in  Connecticut  and  were  strongly  prejudiced 
against  the  Church  from  the  very  cradle.  But  they  were  appalled 
by  the  “flood  of  confusion”  caused  by  the  revivalists  insufferable 
enthusiastick  whims  and  extemporaneous  jargon.  Disgust  com¬ 
pletely  changed  their  minds,  already  prepared  by  reading  to  take 
the  last  step  into  the  church.  They  fairly  fled  to  her  for  safety, 
hoping  that  the  purity  of  their  hearts  and  lives  would  be  “conform¬ 
able  to  her  excellent  doctrine.”10 

The  five  men  who  signed  that  declaration  were  speaking  for 
innumerable  converts  during  the  next  thirty  years.  Reports  of  many 
conversions  from  all  parts  of  the  colony  belie  the  asseitions  that  the 
Great  Awakening  caused  the  Episcopal  Church  to  decline  into  a 
small  aristocratic  minority  dependent  upon  imperial  officials.  There 
was  no  British  officialdom  in  Connecticut,  where  the  government 
was  entirely  in  Puritan  hands.  Nobody  had  any  worldly  advantage 
to  gain,  and  anybody  might  suffer  heavy  loss,  by  becoming  an 

Episcopalian. 

Far  from  declining  or  stagnating,  the  Church  gained  so  fast 
that  the  established  religion  became  alarmed  and  resorted  to  bitter 
acts  of  persecution.  Many  of  the  missionaries  letteis  praised  the 
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loyalty  of  old  members  and  rejoiced  in  the  startling  flow  of  con¬ 
verts.  As  early  as  1741,  Doctor  Johnson  thanked  God  that  his  parish 
had  benefitted  from  the  conversion  of  three  or  four  entire  families 
because  of  the  “Distractions.”  Punderson  was  sought  out  by  people 
who  longed  for  peace  in  the  confusion  of  tongues.  He  fortified 
their  spirits  by  giving  them  books  sent  by  the  Society,  particularly 
The  Englishman  Instructed  in  the  Choice  of  His  Religion ,  and 
Trial  of  the  Spirit  of  Mr.  Whitefield. 

As  later  evangelistic  outbursts  kept  Puritan  parishes  in  tur¬ 
moil,  reports  from  all  over  New  England  assured  the  Society  that 
people  flocked  to  the  Church  for  quiet  and  order,  and  “more  Ra¬ 
tional  Doctrines.”  Doctor  Johnson  wrote  in  1743  that  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  there  was  not  a  large  town  without  many  converts,  and  that 
churches  were  being  erected  in  the  hope  of  services  and  of  aid  from 
the  Society.  Later  Henry  Caner  reported  numerous  converts  with  “a 
serious  Sense  of  Religion”  in  Norwalk,  Ridgefield,  and  Stamford. 
He  remarked  that  where  excitement  had  been  most  intense  people 
sought  peace  in  the  Church  as  their  ardor  cooled.  In  1748  a  letter 
from  New  England  missionaries  expressed  their  pleasure  “to  see 
in  all  Places  the  earnest  Zeal  of  the  People  in  pressing  forward  in¬ 
to  the  Church  .  .  .  insomuch  that  now  they  think  nothing  too  much 
to  do  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  obtaining  of  Missionaries  from 
the  Society.”11  The  Society  assured  its  patrons  that  “Enthusiasm” 
prevailed  less  in  places  near  its  missions. 

The  final  effect  of  the  Awakening  was  not  to  drive  Episco¬ 
palians  into  mere  reactionary  opposition,  but  rather  to  inspire  a 
more  positive  and  aggressive  loyalty  to  their  faith.  Reaction  from 
revivalist  extremes  increased  their  devotion  to  gradual  Christian 
nurture.  That  was  a  familiar  idea  to  Episcopalians,  generations  be¬ 
fore  it  was  expounded  by  Connecticut’s  liberal  Congregational 
minister,  Horace  Bushnell  of  Hartford,  a  critic  of  revivalism.  A 
typical  Episcopalian  attitude  toward  emotional  evangelism  was 
voiced  in  1760  by  Churchmen  in  Stratford  and  North  Stratford. 
They  praised  the  missionaries  who  had  preserved  them  “from  the 
Extravagances  and  Confusions  of  Enthusiasm,  and  taught  them  to 
have  a  very  high  Esteem  and  Love  for  the  Worship  of  the  Church 
of  England.”12  Congregational  ministers  who  disliked  Whitefieldi- 
ans  were  similarly  grateful  for  the  Church’s  defense  of  order  and 
dignity. 
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The  Battle  for  Toleration 

Such  benevolence  did  not  save  Churchmen  from  the  storms 
of  abuse  which  broke  upon  all  dissenters  from  the  established  re¬ 
ligion,  as  the  frightened  government  tried  to  save  the  old  order  from 
dissolution.  Letters  from  missionaries  teemed  with  complaints 
against  tax  collectors  who  forcibly  dipped  into  their  parishioners’ 
shallow  purses,  and  magistrates  who  imposed  fines  for  absence 
from  “meeting”  or  jail  sentences  for  not  paying  contributions.  The 
authorities  bore  down  especially  hard  upon  recent  converts,  and  all 
justices  of  the  peace  who  became  Churchmen  were  dismissed. 
Gibbs,  the  Simsbury  missionary  who  went  insane  from  persecution, 
declared  that  the  government’s  aim  was  “to  ruin  the  Church  in 
these  parts.”13  Missionaries  often  suffered  financially  through  an 
unwillingness  to  expose  their  people  to  abuse  by  asking  for  their 
rates.  Many  cases  of  hardship  were  reported  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  to  the  Society,  which  indignantly  blasted  the  persecu¬ 
tion  as  directly  contradictory  to  Connecticut’s  original  religious 
principles  and  to  the  Charter. 

Churchmen  were  infuriated  by  a  mean  persecution  of  their 
sons  at  Yale  College  in  1753-54.  President  Clap  refused  to  permit 
two  sons  of  Ebenezer  Punderson  to  attend  services  at  their  father’s 
church  in  New  Haven.  The  Episcopal  clergy  were  up  in  arms,  and 
Doctor  Johnson  bluntly  reminded  Clap  of  the  importance  of  liber¬ 
ty  of  conscience.  They  argued  that  the  college  had  accepted  gifts 
from  Churchmen,  particularly  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  from  parents 
of  Episcopalian  students,  and  hinted  that  the  royal  government 
might  annul  the  charter.  The  General  Assembly  overruled  the 
overbearing  faculty,  and  Yale  enjoyed  religious  freedom  before 

Episcopalian  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Episcopalians  did  not  fight  alone  for  liberty.  They  had 
powerful  allies  in  the  Separate  or  Strict  Congregationalists,  a  mi¬ 
nority  who  believed  in  converted  membership  and  rejected  state 
control  of  the  church.  They  were  largely  humble  and  earnest  folk, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  real  Congregationalists  and  believed  in  en¬ 
thusiastic  evangelism.  They  established  their  own  churches  and 
elected  and  ordained  ministers  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  then 
claimed  exemption  from  parish  taxes.  Their  strength  in  the  eastern 
towns  partly  explains  the  persistent  weakness  of  the  Episcopal 

Church  there. 
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The  Separate  secession  and  a  rapid  increase  of  other  dissi¬ 
dent  groups  frightened  state  and  church  into  a  persecution  mania, 
which  made  the  quest  for  liberty  a  prolonged  battle.  Its  full  fury 
crashed  upon  the  detested  Separates,  who  were  regarded  as  ene¬ 
mies  of  public  order  and  as  social  outcasts.  They  were  forbidden 
to  organize  churches  or  ordain  ministers,  and  were  mercilessly 
harassed  by  arrests,  fines,  imprisonment,  and  taxes.  Their  minis¬ 
ters  were  denounced  by  associations,  arrested  for  preaching,  and 
treated  as  vagrants,  and  their  sons  were  expelled  from  college.  So 
brutal  was  the  repression  that  the  British  government  and  other 
colonies  were  shocked.  Trumbull,  the  historian  of  the  state,  indig¬ 
nantly  branded  this  persecution  as  “an  outrage  to  every  principle 
of  justice,  and  to  the  most  inherent  and  valuable  rights  of  the 
subject.”14 

Baptists  also  had  little  hope  of  mercy,  and  they  received 
none.  At  any  moment  they  might  suffer  the  fate  of  the  fourteen 
who  in  1744  were  arrested  in  Saybrook  for  holding  meetings  with¬ 
out  legal  authority.  They  were  arraigned,  tried,  fined,  and  in  the 
dead  of  winter  were  forced  to  walk  twenty-five  miles  in  snow  and 
mud  to  the  jail  in  New  London.  There  they  pined  without  food, 
fire,  or  bed  until  their  brethren  came  to  help  them.  Outraged  Bap¬ 
tists  complained  to  the  Committee  of  Dissenters  in  England,  and 
popular  disapproval  forced  the  General  Assembly  to  allow  the  Say- 
brook  and  Killingworth  Baptists  to  meet  and  worship  as  they 
pleased. 

Intense  interest  followed  the  trial  of  the  Stafford  Baptists 
who  attended  a  church  in  Willington.  They  refused  to  pay  taxes 
for  a  new  meeting  house  in  Stafford,  and  saw  their  goods  sold  at 
auction  to  pay  the  collector.  Their  counsel  claimed  that  they  were 
Baptists  sentimentally,  practically,  and  legally,  while  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  insisted  that  they  had  not  ordinarily  attended  their  meeting. 
Tradition  says  that  the  Episcopalian  judge  inquired  how  long  a 
sentimental,  practical  and  legal  Baptist  must  skip  meeting  to  lose 
his  faith  —  and  the  Baptists  won  the  case. 

Many  such  courageous  protests  gradually  breached  the  for¬ 
tress  of  religious  privilege  and  forced  the  state  church  to  retreat 
from  its  uncompromising  intolerance.  Episcopalians  sent  copies  of 
the  oppressive  laws  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  hoping  that 
he  would  persuade  the  British  government  to  intervene.  The  Bap- 
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tists  passed  resolutions,  wrote  pamphlets,  and  besieged  the  As¬ 
sembly  with  petitions.  The  Separates  sent  agents  to  petition  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  liberty,  and  they  returned  with  a  letter  from  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  “Committee  for  the  Dissenters,”  censuring  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  government.  Ebenezer  Frothingham,  pastor  of  the  Separate 
church  in  Middletown,  risked  persecution  in  1767  by  publishing 
his  Key  to  Unlock  the  Door,  attacking  the  state  church  as  a  denial 
of  liberty,  and  rejecting  the  idea  of  civil  authority  over  religion. 

The  authorities  gradually  realized  that  dissent  had  come  to 
stay.  They  feared  that  continued  intolerance  would  displease  the 
British  government  and  endanger  their  precious  charter.  They  also 
wanted  to  court  the  support  of  non-Episcopal  dissenters  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  project  for  a  colonial  bishop.  The  result  was  a  series  of 
grudging  concessions  to  religious  freedom.  The  General  Assembly 
granted  privileges  to  Baptist  churches  and  special  favors  to  Episco¬ 
palians,  including  permission  to  vote  for  church  taxes  in  town  meet¬ 
ing  and  to  lay  a  special  tax  upon  themselves.  The  new  attitude 
appeared  when  Matthew  Graves  sued  to  recover  taxes.  He  was  so 
surprised  by  the  impartial  and  civil  treatment  he  received  from  the 
judges  and  lawyers  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  S.  P.  G.  about  it. 
Even  the  despised  Separates  were  freed  from  state-church  taxes,  if 
they  could  prove  that  they  supported  their  own  worship,  and  were 
finally  permitted  to  hold  conventions  without  interference. 

A  revision  of  the  statutes  in  1750  dropped  the  acts  curbing 
Separatists,  and  restored  the  law  of  1708  recognizing  the  right  of 
dissenters  to  organize  churches.  In  1770  all  conscientious  dissenters 
were  excused  from  worship  in  the  established  church,  if  they  at¬ 
tended  their  own,  and  the  estates  of  all  ministers  were  exempted 
from  taxation.  Fourteen  years  later  another  revision  of  the  laws 
quietly  omitted  the  Saybrook  Platform.  But  there  was  still  a  long 
way  to  genuine  religious  liberty;  church  and  state  weie  still  united, 
the  established  ministers  enjoyed  tax  support,  and  lax  attendants 
could  be  fined. 

While  Episcopalians  were  joining  the  struggle  for  libeity, 
they  were  becoming  far  too  numerous  and  influential  to  be  ig¬ 
nored.  A  religious  census  in  1774,  even  with  some  large  towns 
omitted,  revealed  at  least  10,000  Churchmen  in  a  population  of  less 
than  175,000.  They  steadily  assumed  a  larger  share  in  social  and 
political  life,  appearing  in  the  General  Assembly  and  on  the  judge’s 
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bench.  As  some  of  the  clergy  wrote  to  the  S.  P.  G.,  the  name  of 
Churchman  was  ceasing  to  be  pronounced  with  a  hiss. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  of  worship  had  taught  Episco¬ 
palians  charity  and  cooperation  with  others.  Their  Church  in  old 
England  bore  an  unenviable  reputation  for  persecuting,  and  they 
had  to  bear  the  ironic  twist  of  fate  that  made  them  mere  “sober 
Dissenters,  fighting  for  bare  legal  recognition.  The  grim  humor  of 
history  chose  as  their  allies  the  very  sectarians  whom  the  privileged 
Church  of  England  despised.  The  staid  Churchman  with  his  gilt- 
lettered  Prayer  Book  became  the  political  bedfellow  of  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  and  the  half-literate  exhorters  of  the  Sepa¬ 
ratist  conventicle.  That  experience  was  a  necessary  lesson  in  toler¬ 
ance  and  ecumenical  fellowship.  It  gradually  drove  home  the  idea 
that  an  episcopal  church  could  prosper  without  legal  establishment, 
and  with  a  purely  spiritual  bishop  who  would  have  no  court,  no 
coach,  and  no  comfortable  seat  in  Parliament.  Upon  that  idea  the 
Connecticut  clergy  acted  in  electing  a  bishop  after  the  Revolution, 

and  upon  it  the  American  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in 

1789. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


YOUNG  CHURCHES  IN  ACTION 


A  Great  Half-Century 

IN  1725  Episcopalians  were  a  small  and  despised  minority;  fifty 
years  later  they  were  the  second  largest  company  of  Christians 
in  the  “Land  of  Steady  Habits.”  Connecticut’s  steadiness  was  due 
partly  to  their  conservatism,  and  partly  to  disgust  with  emotional 
extravagances,  which  was  a  chief  cause  of  their  astonishing  in¬ 
crease.  The  Church  appealed  to  moderate  persons  who  recoiled 
from  the  cold  philosophy  of  “enlightenment”  and  from  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  regard  religion  as  a  series  of  spasmodic  revivals.  Such  peo¬ 
ple  wanted  to  steer  a  course  between  intellectual  snobbery  and  the 
emotional  pietism  which  insisted  on  nervously  feeling  its  own 
spiritual  pulse. 

As  converts  flocked  around  and  fruitful  old  families  multi¬ 
plied,  the  Church  branched  out.  One  of  the  parent  stocks  was 
Christ  Church  in  Stratford,  which  became  a  mother  of  many  par¬ 
ishes.  Its  venerable  pastor,  Doctor  Johnson,  was  considered  the 
dean  of  the  clergy  and  certainly  would  have  been  a  bishop,  if  there 
had  been  a  colonial  diocese. 

Fairfield  County 

The  Awakening  found  him  the  beloved  pastor  of  more  com¬ 
municants  than  he  had  discovered  in  the  whole  colony  less  than 
twenty  years  before,  and  of  over  six  hundred  baptized  persons  in 
Stratford  and  nearby  places.  People  missed  him  on  the  village 
street  when  he  took  long  horseback  tours  to  plant  the  Church  in 
other  towns.  They  were  forlorn  when  he  left  them  to  become  the 
first  rector  of  King’s  College,  New  York.  But  they  were  pleased 
with  his  successor,  Edward  Winslow,  the  eldest  son  of  a  rich  Bos¬ 
ton  merchant,  who  persuaded  his  Congregational  father  to  favor 

his  youthful  ambition  to  become  a  priest. 

Winslow  continued  Johnson’s  noble  ministry  and  rejoiced 
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that  the  parish  held  its  ground  in  spite  of  “a  restless  Spirit  of  Op¬ 
position.”1  It  even  gained  converts,  while  showing  deeper  spiritual 
conviction  and  true  Christian  living,  and  increased  attendance  at 
the  monthly  communions.  In  1763  the  people  joyfully  welcomed 
the  return  of  Doctor  Johnson  to  a  “retirement”  which  proved  to  be 
an  astonishing  career  of  preaching  and  teaching.  After  Winslow 
went  to  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  the  vigorous  patriarch  took 
charge  of  Stratford  and  Milford,  until  his  health  declined  and  he 
named  Ebenezer  Kneeland  as  his  assistant  and  eventual  successor. 
He  died  in  1772,  “with  all  the  calmness  and  resignation  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  saint,”2  leaving  a  grief-stricken  parish  surrounded  by  flourish¬ 
ing  churches  which  he  and  his  pupils  had  planted. 

He  had  lived  to  see  Christ  Church  depleted  by  constant  emi¬ 
gration  to  new  settlements.  One  of  the  earliest  swarmings  moved 
northward  to  Ripton  (Shelton  and  Monroe).  After  more  than  thirty 
years  of  Johnson’s  fostering  care,  the  parish  became  a  mission 
under  one  of  his  pupils,  Christopher  Newton,  a  son  of  Yale. 

The  zealous  young  priest  inherited  growing  congregations 
in  Stratfield  (Bridgeport)  and  North  Stratford  (Trumbull).  The 
latter  shocked  his  sensibilities  by  its  frontier  manners  but  warmed 
his  heart  by  its  affection.  Newton  made  pastoral  visits  to  all  three 
places  until  the  Revolution,  always  rejoicing  in  their  “Seriousness, 
Peace  and  Charity.”  It  was  a  hard  life  of  riding  over  bad  roads  in 
the  hot  and  cold  ferocities  of  New  England  weather. 

Newton  helped  to  root  the  Church  more  firmly  in  Milford, 
where  James  Lyons  of  Derby  visited  as  early  as  1744.  Nearby  mis¬ 
sionaries  ministered  when  they  could,  and  Samuel  Andrews  occa¬ 
sionally  rode  down  from  Wallingford.  Hopes  for  a  separate  mission 
faded  and  Milford  finally  was  annexed  to  Stratford. 

Within  thirty-five  years,  the  Church  occupied  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  old  Stratford,  where  a  tiny  company  had  welcomed  George 
Muirson  and  Colonel  Heathcote  in  1705.  Before  Johnson  died,  he 
saw  the  rewards  of  his  apostolate  in  four  churches  and  the  promise 
of  another  in  Milford,  an  old  bastion  of  Puritanism. 

A  similar  growth  carried  the  Prayer  Book  throughout  Fair- 
field,  including  part  of  Bridgeport  (Stratfield),  Easton  (North  Fair- 
field),  Weston  ( Norfiekl),  and  Greenfield.  The  town  was  only 
slightly  affected  by  the  Awakening  and  the  Church’s  growth  was 
quiet  and  steady.  This  mission  at  first  was  no  easy  berth  because 
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it  comprised  all  the  western  part  of  Fairfield  County,  until  Nor¬ 
walk  and  Stamford  became  missions.  Exposures  in  travel  caused 
frequent  colds  and  other  sickness  and  forced  Henry  Caner  to  cur¬ 
tail  his  journeys.  After  nearly  twenty  years  of  effective  service,  he 
accepted  an  appointment  to  King’s  Chapel,  Boston.  He  had  found 
twelve  communicants  and  he  left  two  hundred.  His  successor, 
Joseph  Lamson,  put  in  the  sickle  and  reaped  a  handsome  harvest 
of  converts,  baptisms  and  communicants.  At  his  death  in  1773,  he 
had  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  New  England. 

Caner’s  missionary  zeal  watered  the  seeds  of  faith  that  had 
been  germinating  in  the  western  towns  since  Muirson’s  journeys. 
His  brother  Richard  gathered  promising  congregations  in  Norwalk, 
Ridgefield  and  Stamford,  and  worked  successfully  to  increase  them 
until  he  moved  to  Staten  Island  in  1745.  The  three  places  were 
convulsed  by  “New  Light”  controversies,  and  swarmed  with  people 
whose  spiritual  restlessness  sought  a  haven  in  the  Anglican  liturgy. 
Young  Caner  stretched  out  his  hand  to  many  who  floundered  in 
deep  waters  and  pulled  them  into  the  boat. 

Norwalk  soon  had  more  communicants  than  any  other  parish 
except  Stratford,  and  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
services  in  the  rapidly  growing  churches  nearby.  Ridgefield  cried 
for  more  care  and  joined  with  Bedford,  Northcastle  and  Rye  in 
New  York  to  become  a  mission  under  Joseph  Lamson.  He  gave 
one- third  of  his  time  to  Ridgefield,  and  visited  there  even  after  his 
removal  to  Fairfield  to  replace  Henry  Caner.  Norwalk  and  Stam¬ 
ford  were  then  made  a  mission  under  Ebenezer  Dibblee,  who  re¬ 
sided  in  Stamford  and  ministered  in  Norwalk  until  the  Society 
established  a  mission  for  Norwalk  and  Ridgefield  under  Jeremiah 
Learning.  The  latter  became  so  overburdened  that  Ridgefield  and 
Ridgebury  were  constituted  as  a  mission  with  Salem,  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  the  missionaries  were  watching  a  favorable 
trend  in  Danbury,  where  many  Congregationalists  disapproved  the 
peculiar  views  of  their  minister  and  invited  Learning  to  preach. 
Nearly  thirty  families  soon  seceded,  and  were  visited  occasionally 
by  Learning  and  other  priests.  As  Danbury  was  his  native  town, 
Dibblee  paid  special  attention  to  them,  dedicated  their  new  church, 
and  was  pleased  to  see  some  eminent  Dissenters  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Although  he  strenuously  urged  the  erection  of  a  new  mission, 
the  Society  was  too  hard-pressed  to  afford  it. 
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Dibblee  already  had  more  than  he  could  handle  in  Stamford 
and  Greenwich,  but  was  compelled  to  spread  his  ministry  even 
thinner  to  plant  the  Church  in  Stanwich,  Middlesex  (Darien)  and 
New  Canaan.  Throughout  his  mission  heads  of  families  were  con¬ 
verted  and  so  his  services  were  crowded.  He  needed  his  uncom¬ 
monly  good  health  to  keep  up  with  his  duties  as  old  age  crept  upon 
him,  and  he  should  be  forgiven  for  a  little  boasting  about  it. 

Another  brave  Christian  warrior  who  spread  the  Church  far 
and  wide  was  John  Beach  of  Newtown.  His  fifty  years  of  intense 
devotion  established  the  largest  parish  in  Connecticut.  He  was  one 
of  those  incredibly  wiry  men  who  never  get  around  to  dying  until 
supposedly  healthier  ones  have  been  in  their  graves  for  many 
years.  Decade  after  decade  he  read  the  services  alternately  in  New¬ 
town  and  Redding,  and  in  forty  years  missed  only  two  Sundays, 
although  he  had  to  endure  over  nine  miles  of  wretched  roads  and 
constantly  complained  of  ‘cholic.” 

His  people  became  almost  passionately  fond  of  him,  and 
were  dismayed  when  it  was  proposed  to  send  him  to  Trinity 
Church,  Newport.  He  insisted  that  his  health  forbade  a  heavier 
burden,  although  in  the  1760’s  his  parishes  exceeded  the  established 
churches,  with  over  four  hundred  families  and  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  communicants.  By  the  1770s,  more  than  half  of  their  voters 
and  population  were  Episcopalians,  and  the  Congregational  meet¬ 
ing  in  Newtown  was  only  half  as  large  as  the  Church.  Increase  in 
numbers  was  accompanied  by  a  steady  gain  in  moral  character,  and 
in  the  intellectual  grasp  of  religion  through  reading  and  study.  As 
Beach  neared  the  end  of  his  long  road,  he  felt  rewarded  by  the 
piety,  virtue  and  loyalty  of  his  flock.  Their  great  increase  en¬ 
couraged  a  large  migration,  which  planted  churches  all  over 
Litchfield  County. 


Litchfield  County 

As  late  as  the  close  of  “Queen  Anne’s  War”  in  1715,  the 
northwestern  hill  country  was  mostly  wilderness,  but  four  years 
later  the  residents  of  Hartford  secured  permission  to  settle  Litch¬ 
field.  Pigot  and  Johnson  occasionally  visited  Woodbury  as  early  as 
the  1720’s  and  converts  increased  in  the  next  decade,  because  of  a 
notorious  controversy  between  Johnson  and  John  Graham,  the  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  in  Southbury.  In  1740  Beach  organized  a 
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parish,  which  built  a  church  in  Roxbury  for  Churchmen  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  Woodbury.  The  founders  met  in  a 
home  for  twelve  years,  and  services  were  read  mostly  by  Jehiel 
Hawley,  a  militia  captain  who  later  founded  a  parish  in  Arlington, 
Vermont.  The  Church  struck  deep  roots  in  Woodbury,  and  for 
some  years  was  served  by  Richard  Mansfield,  who  rode  over  from 
Derby. 

About  the  same  time,  a  parish  sprang  up  at  Plymouth  Hol¬ 
low  in  Northbury  (Plymouth  and  Thomaston).  The  Congregation- 
alists  wrangled  violently  about  the  location  of  a  new  meeting  house 
and  about  Whitefield’s  preaching,  and  some  even  seceded  to  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Only  eleven  families  erected  a  tiny  building  and 
listened  to  sermons  by  Theophilus  Morris,  a  traveling  missionary. 

With  the  lessening  danger  of  French  and  Indian  raids, 
people  swarmed  into  the  hill  region.  In  the  1740’s  it  was  divided 
into  most  of  the  present  towns,  and  in  1751  Litchfield  County  was 
organized.  By  that  time  missionaries  from  Fairfield,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Counties  had  gathered  congregations  throughout  the 
region,  except  the  extreme  northern  towns.  Beach  and  Johnson 
founded  a  parish  at  New  Milford  in  the  1740’s,  and  Gibbs  rode 
over  the  hills  from  Simsbury.  Punderson  traveled  eighty  miles  from 
North  Groton  to  invade  Puritan  Litchfield,  the  county  seat,  a  stra¬ 
tegic  place  for  a  mission  to  scattered  Churchmen.  Gibbs  went  from 
there  to  visit  oppressed  brethren  in  Cornwall,  and  tireless  Dibblee 
occasionally  rode  seventy  miles  to  visit  remote  Sharon,  to  which 
many  settlers  had  gone  from  Norwalk  and  Stamford.  He  was  glad 
to  hear  them  join  in  the  service,  even  when  they  had  only  one 
Prayer  Book. 

The  people  called  so  insistently  for  ministers  that  in  1754 
the  Society  made  the  county  an  itinerant  mission  under  Solomon 
Palmer,  the  former  Congregational  minister  in  Cornwall.  He  took 
charge  of  New  Milford,  Litchfield  and  Sharon,  and  soon  annexed 
Roxbury,  Cornwall,  Judea  (Washington)  and  Kent.  Incessant  work 
eventually  exhausted  him,  and  the  Society  appointed  Thomas 
Davies  as  a  second  general  missionary.  Davies  recommendation 
that  the  mission  be  divided  was  cordially  supported  by  Doctor 
Johnson,  but  the  Society’s  finances  would  not  permit  it. 

Palmer,  literally  worn  out,  died  in  Litchfield  in  1771,  after 
a  tedious  and  painful  illness.  This  unassuming  priest  was  one  of 
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the  Church’s  truly  great  missionaries,  and  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
visit  every  part  of  his  enormous  parish,  although  he  suffered  ago¬ 
nies  from  incurable  nephritis.  He  baptized  hundreds  of  children 
and  adults,  and  saw  the  Church  increase  twofold  and  his  communi¬ 
cants  even  more,  while  many  honored  their  profession  by  truly 
Christian  living. 

Davies  also  died  in  harness,  in  1765,  after  performing  in¬ 
credible  feats  of  pastoral  work,  with  occasional  aid  from  Richard 
Mansfield  of  Derby  and  Richard  Clarke,  a  lay-reader  who  later  be¬ 
came  a  missionary  at  New  Milford,  Sharon,  and  other  places.  At 
Davies’  request,  the  Society  finally  established  a  mission  for  New 
Milford,  Woodbury,  Kent,  New  Fairfield,  Roxbury,  and  New  Pres¬ 
ton.  Under  Clarke  this  mission  flourished,  with  some  help  from 
Richard  Mosley  of  Litchfield,  and  soon  had  hundreds  of  families. 
His  burden  was  somewhat  relieved  when  John  Rutgers  Marshall 
took  charge  of  the  churches  in  Woodbury,  which  could  support 
him  without  the  Society’s  help. 

The  northern  towns  filled  up  slowly  because  of  their  remote 
ruggedness,  and  because  most  of  the  land-hungry  people  in  older 
towns  had  been  satisfied.  Settlement  was  hindered  also  by  a  brutal 
winter  in  1740-41,  by  epidemic  sickness,  and  by  heavy  losses  of 
crops  and  cattle.  The  Church  penetrated  slowly;  missionaries  were 
too  much  needed  elsewhere.  Palmer  requested  a  division  to  give 
him  Canaan,  Norfolk,  Goshen,  Torrington,  New  Hartford,  Harwin- 
ton,  Litchfield,  and  Cornwall.  Davies  agreed,  to  lighten  his  own 
burden  and  promote  religion  in  the  new  settlements. 

In  spite  of  enormous  difficulties,  missionaries  pressed  into 
the  hill  towns  from  all  sides.  Dibblee  visited  Salisbury  and  Corn¬ 
wall  in  the  1760’s,  and  in  the  following  decade  Bela  Hubbard  of 
New  Haven  invaded  Goshen.  Richard  Mosley  was  transferred  from 
Brooklyn  to  Litchfield,  and  visited  Sharon,  Goshen,  and  other 
places  for  a  short  time  before  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  Indian 
agent,  enticed  him  to  preach  to  the  Mohawks  at  Johnstown,  New 
York. 


New  Haven  County 

While  the  Church  fanned  out  from  Stratford  through  Fair- 
field  and  Litchfield  Counties,  Christ  Church  in  West  Haven  be¬ 
came  the  parent  of  a  wide-spreading  family  of  parishes  in  New 
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Haven,  Middlesex  and  Hartford.  The  first  impulse  came  from  the 
travels  of  Jonathan  Arnold  of  Haddam,  Theophilus  Morris  of  Dub¬ 
lin  University  in  Ireland,  and  James  Lyons,  another  Irishman.  It 
was  a  back-breaking  mission,  described  by  Morris  as  a  “diocese,” 
with  the  worst  roads  he  had  ever  beheld.  Lyons  struggled  to  plant 
the  Church  in  New  Haven  against  the  invincible  opposition  of  the 
Yale  faculty.  Hostility  and  mean  sneers  at  his  Irish  brogue  so  dis¬ 
couraged  him  that  he  sought  greener  pastures  in  Brookhaven, 
Long  Island. 

The  missionary  patriarch  of  New  Haven  County  was  per¬ 
sistent  Ebenezer  Punderson.  He  requested  a  settled  pastorate,  and 
in  1752  the  Society  established  a  mission  for  him  in  New  Haven. 
Delighted  to  return  to  his  native  town,  he  gave  most  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  for  Trinity  Church.  Defying  age  and  persecution,  he  visited 
Guilford,  Branford,  Northford  and  West  Haven,  everywhere  gath¬ 
ering  new  communicants.  In  1762,  when  entering  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  mission,  he  had  founded  eleven  churches  under  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  trials,  and  had  officiated  on  every  Sunday  but  one. 
After  nine  years  in  New  Haven,  he  had  six  parishes  in  the  county. 
In  spite  of  potent  and  subtle  opposition,  he  converted  many  young 
collegians,  including  four  who  became  missionaries  —  Thomas 
Davies  of  Litchfield,  Samuel  Andrews  of  Wallingford,  John  Beards¬ 
ley  of  Groton,  and  Bela  Hubbard  in  Guilford.  By  1764  there  were 
over  four  hundred  Episcopalians  among  the  six  thousand  people  of 
New  Haven  and  West  Haven.  His  successor,  Bela  Hubbard,  by 
1772  had  run  up  the  figure  to  over  seven  hundred. 

Hubbard  planted  the  Church  firmly  from  New  Haven  to 
Saybrook,  building  upon  foundations  laid  much  earlier  by  Lyons, 
Johnson,  Punderson  and  Matthew  Graves  at  Guilford,  North  Guil¬ 
ford,  Branford,  Northford  and  North  Branford.  For  years  the  loyal 
Churchmen  depended  mostly  upon  lay-readers,  while  Samuel  An¬ 
drews  of  Wallingford  helped  occasionally,  and  Samuel  Peters  rode 
over  from  Hebron  to  visit  a  promising  congregation  in  Killing- 
worth.  Johnson  earnestly  recommended  a  mission  in  his  native 
Guilford,  but  about  1765  the  Society  decided  not  to  begin  any  new 
ones  in  New  England.  The  Church  thereby  suffered  a  dishearten¬ 
ing  setback,  and  Hubbard  was  compelled  to  spread  his  ministry 
from  West  Haven  to  the  Connecticut  River,  with  a  little  help  from 

Mosley  and  Learning. 
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Another  chain  of  parishes  stretched  northward  from  the 
pioneer  church  in  West  Haven.  In  the  late  1730’s  Morris  discerned 
the  prospect  of  a  mission  in  the  lower  Naugatuck  and  Housatonic 
valleys,  and  began  to  visit  Derby.  Lyons,  his  successor,  settled 
there  and  extended  the  mission  to  Oxford.  A  few  years  later  the 
Society  appointed  Richard  Mansfield  (a  former  lay-reader)  as  mis¬ 
sionary  to  both  places,  and  to  Waterbury  and  Westbury  (Water- 
town).  In  1748  the  youthful  priest  began  a  happy  ministry  of 
seventy-two  years,  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven.  At 
first  his  parish  embraced  northwestern  New  Haven  County  and 
southern  Litchfield,  and  frequently  he  was  seen  on  horseback  thirty 
or  forty  miles  from  home,  at  Bristol,  Litchfield,  Woodbury  and 
Northbury  (Plymouth).  His  mission  gradually  shrank  to  Oxford 
and  Derby,  as  new  churches  sprang  up. 

One  of  the  parishes,  covering  the  upper  Naugatuck  Valley, 
grew  from  the  early  visits  of  Morris  to  Waterbury,  and  of  Gibbs  to 
New  Cambridge  (Bristol).  Mansfield  served  for  some  years,  but 
growth  was  so  rapid  that  in  1758-59  a  new  parish  was  erected  for 
Waterbury,  Northbury,  Westbury  and  New  Cambridge  under 
James  Scovil,  a  young  Yale  graduate  and  “sober  scholar.”  His  task 
required  many  sick  calls  and  much  travel  to  distant  and  pastorless 
places,  with  enough  work  for  two  men,  and  he  soon  hinted  that 
the  mission  should  be  divided.  Relief  came  in  the  early  1770’s, 
when  Northbury  and  New  Cambridge  volunteered  to  support  their 
own  rector,  James  Nichols. 

Another  offshoot  from  West  Haven  originated  in  a  secession 
from  the  established  church  at  Wallingford,  in  1729,  and  was  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  quarterly  visits  of  Morris  in  the  1740’s.  About  that 
time  Punderson  gathered  a  congregation  in  Middletown,  which  he 
tended  with  help  from  Samuel  Seabury  of  New  London,  William 
Gibbs  of  Simsbury,  and  Doctor  Johnson.  In  the  summer  James 
Wetmore  used  to  come  up  from  Rye  and  was  happy  to  see  a  parish 
growing  in  his  native  place.  For  some  years  Wallingford  and  Mid¬ 
dletown  shared  the  ministry  of  Ichabod  Camp,  a  young  lay-reader, 
who  later  was  their  missionary  until  Governor  Dobbs  and  financial 
necessity  coaxed  him  to  North  Carolina. 

Wallingford  s  notorious  and  bitter  controversy  about  revival¬ 
ism  so  greatly  strengthened  the  Church  by  conversions  that  the 
Society  created  another  mission  under  Samuel  Andrews,  who  had 
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charge  also  of  North  Haven,  Meriden  and  Cheshire.  Undaunted 
by  his  arrival  in  the  dead  of  winter,  he  started  hopefully  and  won 
the  people’s  affection.  He  became  one  of  the  most  popular  mission¬ 
aries,  making  many  converts  and  performing  a  remarkable  number 
of  baptisms.  He  was  invited  to  preach  and  lecture  in  far-away 
places,  even  outside  Connecticut.  His  visits  to  the  sick  and  his  cate¬ 
chism  classes  were  innumerable.  He  rarely  failed  to  preach  on  Sun¬ 
day  or  at  any  other  convenient  time,  and  his  mission  became  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  devout  in  New  England. 

Middlesex  and  Hartford  Counties 

After  Andrews  settled  in  Wallingford,  Middletown  felt 
neglected,  and  in  1762  made  a  historic  decision  by  calling  Abraham 
Jarvis,  the  future  second  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  The  parish  was  so 
poor  that  even  the  Congregationalists  said  that  the  Society  ought 
to  support  it,  and  Jeremiah  Learning  gave  all  the  lime  for  the 
church.  For  years  Middletown  was  a  lone  Episcopalian  outpost  in 
the  Connecticut  valley,  where  Congregationalism  reigned  supreme. 

The  nearest  parish  to  the  north  was  St.  Andrew’s,  in  Sims¬ 
bury  (now  in  North  Bloomfield).  It  was  organized  about  1740, 
when  Johnson,  Punderson,  Morris  and  Seabury,  the  elder,  rode  long 
distances  to  visit  the  English  miners  who  toiled  in  the  dark,  damp 
copper  mine  at  Newgate.  In  spite  of  continual  oppression  for  taxes, 
the  poor  people  built  a  church  and  bought  the  glebe  which  the 
parish  still  possesses.  Converts  came  when  the  Congregational 
parish  was  split  by  a  violent  quarrel  about  revivalism,  and  could 
not  agree  on  calling  a  minister.  Encouraged  by  James  Lyons,  the 
parish  begged  for  a  missionary  and  pledged  a  salary  to  their  reader, 
William  Gibbs,  a  Harvardian  who  braved  the  long  voyage  to 
England  for  ordination. 

Tragedy  stalked  poor  Gibbs,  who  was  exhausted  by  inces¬ 
sant  travel,  and  worried  into  insanity  by  frequent  conflicts  with 
the  established  church  about  the  exaction  of  taxes  from  his  flock. 
He  became  unfit  for  routine  duties  and  was  barely  able  to  sign  bills 
of  exchange  for  his  salary,  which  the  Society  compassionately  paid 

until  he  died. 

The  forlorn  church  was  kept  alive  and  even  grew  because 
of  sheer  loyalty  and  the  occasional  visits  of  distant  missionaries.  In 
1762  Samuel  Peters  of  Hebron  opened  a  new  church,  St.  Ann’s  at 
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Salmon  Brook  in  Granby.  He  also  encouraged  a  young  lay-reader, 
Roger  Viets,  a  Yale  alumnus  and  the  uncle  of  the  future  Bishop 
Alexander  Viets  Griswold  of  the  Eastern  Diocese.  The  people 
urged  him  to  secure  ordination,  and  the  Society  erected  a  new  mis¬ 
sion  for  the  Farmington  Valley.  For  twenty  years  he  ranged  over 
a  vast  territory,  from  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Suffield  to  Litchfield 
County,  and  northward  to  Hartland  and  Berkshire  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  spite  of  his  personal  hardships  and  the  persecution  of 
his  flock,  the  mission  prospered  and  in  1774  had  about  nine 
hundred  people  in  Simsbury  alone. 

Except  for  Bristol  and  Simsbury,  the  rest  of  the  present 
Hartford  Country  seemed  fast  closed  to  the  Church.  Doctor  John¬ 
son  failed  to  open  the  door  at  Wethersfield,  and  even  the  persistent 
Samuel  Peters  merely  got  one  foot  in  at  Hartford.  In  1761  Davies 
visited  Hartford,  by  invitation,  to  preach  to  a  handful  of  Church¬ 
men  and  a  “very  large  Concourse”  of  Dissenters,  who  apparently 
had  lost  their  bitter  dislike  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Later,  Peters  visited 
monthly,  and  Learning  came  from  Norwalk  in  the  heat  of  August 
and  preached  in  the  State  House  to  about  three  hundred.  In  a  flash 
of  enthusiasm  the  parishioners  laid  the  stone  foundation  of  a 
church.  Winslow  even  thought  of  moving  from  Stratford  to  Hart¬ 
ford  to  be  nearer  his  Boston  friends,  and  the  clergy  proposed  a 
joint  mission  with  Middletown. 

They  made  the  mistake  of  underestimating  the  power  of 
Deacon  Sam  Talcott  of  the  First  Church.  Through  his  influence 
the  parish  lost  a  law  suit  to  retain  possession  of  the  lot,  and  Talcott 
carted  off  the  stone.  Viets  was  furious  and  laid  part  of  the  blame 
upon  the  indifference  of  Abraham  Beach,  who  attended  Congre¬ 
gational  meetings  after  returning  from  his  ordination  in  England. 
The  Connecticut  clergy  in  convention  scathingly  condemned  the 
“wicked  design”  of  the  powerful  Talcott  family  “so  to  demolish  the 
Church  there  that  it  might  never  rise.”3  They  agreed  to  visit  Hart¬ 
ford  in  turn,  and  suggested  its  inclusion  in  the  Hebron  mission,  but 
no  church  rose  until  long  after  the  Revolution. 

The  Eastern  Counties 

Hartford  would  have  been  almost  forsaken  without  the 
ministry  of  Peters.  And  his  church  in  Hebron  existed  only  because 
of  the  incessant  labor  of  the  original  missionaries  in  New  London 
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and  Groton,  Samuel  Seabury,  the  elder,  and  Ebenezer  Punderson. 
They  carried  the  Prayer  Book  to  many  towns  where  it  had  seldom 
or  never  been  heard.  Punderson  was  left  alone  in  1742,  when  Sea¬ 
bury  went  to  Hempstead  on  Long  Island.  Punderson  took  literally 
his  orders  to  serve  all  the  places  he  could  reach,  and  became  a 
familiar  figure  on  the  roads  from  the  Sound  to  central  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  Narragansett  Bay. 

When  he  settled  in  New  Haven,  his  place  was  taken,  if  not 
quite  filled,  by  the  zealous  evangelist  Matthew  Graves,  a  priestly 
schoolmaster  from  Chester,  England.  His  sympathy  with  White- 
field  made  him  popular  in  the  “New  Light”  eastern  towns,  and 
Congregationalists  flocked  to  hear  his  frequent  services  in  their 
homes.  He  would  preach  to  anybody,  and  in  spite  of  suffering  from 
epilepsy,  accomplished  a  staggering  amount  of  hard  work.  His 
journeys  covered  eastern  Connecticut,  southern  Rhode  Island,  east¬ 
ern  Long  Island,  and  other  islands  off  the  coast.  He  thought  noth¬ 
ing  of  lengthy  trips  at  his  own  expense,  and  penetrated  where  no 
Episcopal  minister  had  ever  gone  before.  Sometimes  he  stayed  for 
several  days  or  a  week,  to  preach,  baptize,  win  converts,  and  found 
a  parish.  Just  before  the  Revolution,  in  one  year  he  rode  over  six 
hundred  miles  and  preached  more  than  thirty  sermons  outside  his 
regular  mission.  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  Mohegan  and  Nar¬ 
ragansett  Indian  tribes,  promoted  education  among  them,  and  tried 
to  protect  them  from  unscrupulous  land  speculators. 

Graves  planted  the  Church  between  New  London  and  Mid¬ 
dletown  and  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
About  1766  he  penetrated  East  Haddam,  Middle  Haddam  and 
Moodus.  The  Congregational  minister  wrathfully  wrote  to  him  that 
he  had  no  right  to  visit  there  without  his  leave,  and  Graves  replied 
that  no  threats  would  scare  him  away  from  his  duty.  Although  the 
established  churches  “raged  furiously,  he  continually  visited  Mill¬ 
ington,  Moodus,  East  Haddam,  Colchester,  and  Chatham  (Port¬ 
land  and  Easthampton),  preaching  from  house  to  house,  instruct¬ 
ing  converts,  and  administering  Communion.  He  left  a  church 
building  in  Chatham,  hundreds  of  converts,  and  the  seeds  of  later 
parishes  in  East  Haddam  and  Middle  Haddam.  During  all  his 
travels  he  received  only  one  barrel  of  flour  lor  expenses! 

His  only  rival  as  a  missionary  to  the  eastern  towns  was  Pun¬ 
derson,  who  was  absent  from  his  church  in  North  Groton  for  weeks 
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at  a  time.  There  was  scarcely  a  village  east  of  the  Connecticut 
River  that  did  not  recognize  him  as  a  frequent  visitor.  He  rode 
hundreds  of  miles  a  year  over  miserable  roads  and  trails  through 
New  London,  Windham,  Tolland,  Middlesex  and  New  Haven 
Counties.  The  Society,  however,  declined  to  lighten  his  burden  by 
setting  up  the  new  mission  he  requested  for  Stonington  and 
southern  Rhode  Island. 

After  Punderson  went  to  New  Haven,  his  flock  in  North 
Groton  waited  long  for  his  successor,  John  Beardsley.  The  latter 
soon  encountered  problems  of  decline  in  the  parish,  caused  by  many 
removals  to  the  trading  center  on  Poquetanuck  Cove  near  Norwich. 
With  the  Society’s  permission,  they  tore  down  the  old  church,  used 
the  timber  to  build  one  at  the  cove  (its  present  site),  and  sold  the 
old  glebe  to  buy  another. 

The  change  revealed  a  marked  shift  of  population  toward 
the  prosperous  and  growing  mercantile  town  of  Norwich.  It  was  a 
rock-ribbed  Congregational  citadel,  but  Punderson  moved  up  his 
siege  engines,  breached  the  walls,  and  built  a  church  inside.  After 
twenty  years  of  services  by  readers  and  nearby  missionaries,  Christ 
Church  welcomed  the  establishment  of  a  mission  and  the  pastor 
John  Tyler,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  King’s  College,  who  had 
studied  under  Doctor  Johnson.  The  parish  was  a  tiny  minority 
among  twelve  hundred  other  families,  and  struggled  against  pover¬ 
ty,  social  hostility,  ‘  New  Lights,”  and  Baptist  influences.  Only 
intense  loyalty  and  Tyler’s  ingratiating  personality  kept  it  alive,  and 
after  nearly  thirty  years  there  were  still  only  twenty-five  or  thirty 
communicants. 

St.  Peter’s  in  Hebron,  another  offshoot  of  New  London  and 
Groton,  hurdled  even  greater  obstacles.  Probably  no  colonial  parish 
played  in  such  continual  bad  luck,  after  its  first  surge  of  growth 
under  the  ministries  of  Samuel  Seabury,  the  elder,  and  Ebenezer 
Punderson.  The  few  devoted  families  bought  a  glebe  and  built  a 
church,  in  spite  of  great  opposition  caused  by  frantic  “New  Light” 
excitement.  Then  they  waited  for  more  than  a  decade,  while  vainly 
paying  the  expenses  of  three  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  One  was 
lost  at  sea,  one  died  of  small-pox  a  few  days  after  his  return  from 
England,  and  another  died  in  prison  during  one  of  the  wars  with 
France.  The  little  parish  depended  mostly  upon  the  visits  of  Pun¬ 
derson  and  Graves.  The  latter  used  to  stay  as  long  as  two  weeks, 
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but  did  not  enjoy  cordial  relations  with  some  contentious  people, 
who  questioned  his  authority  and  collided  with  his  strict  piety. 

Finally,  the  people  tried  fortune  successfully  by  sending  to 
England  Samuel  Peters,  a  native  son  of  Hebron  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  who  had  inherited  a  large  estate  from  his  father.  He  caught 
the  small-pox  in  England,  and  was  attended  by  the  personal  phy¬ 
sician  of  Archbishop  Seeker.  The  archbishop  once  related  that 
Peters  was  too  awed  to  speak  at  their  first  interview.  The  young 
ordinand  survived,  and  returned  to  minister  until  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  patriots  proved  to  be  fiercer  than  the  small-pox.  He  had  to  be 
of  stem  stuff  to  endure  his  many  travels  to  visit  pastorless  congre¬ 
gations  on  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut  River,  at  Taunton  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  in  the  frontier  settlements  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  In  one  year  he  rode  at  least  two  thousand  miles  and 
gave  nearly  one  hundred  weekday  lectures,  for  practically  no 
reward  except  a  present  from  the  pleased  and  grateful  Society. 

Peters  and  his  flock  struggled  through  many  troubles.  Hard 
times  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  reduced  his  salary  and 
hindered  completion  of  the  church,  while  oppression  by  the  es¬ 
tablished  religion  bore  down  heavily.  There  was  a  brighter  side  in 
the  friendliness  of  some  Congregationalists,  who  helped  to  finish 
the  church.  They  even  flouted  the  threats  of  their  minister,  to  at¬ 
tend  service  in  the  church  at  Christmas,  and  invited  Peters  to  read 
prayers  and  preach  in  the  meeting-house  on  election  day.  But  he 
was  an  ardent  royalist,  and  the  good  will  dissolved  in  the  troubles 
before  the  Revolution.  He  was  mobbed  and  threatened,  and  forced 
to  flee  to  England  to  begin  many  unhappy  years  of  exile. 

While  clouds  gathered  about  him,  the  Church  was  strug¬ 
gling  for  life  in  Windham  County,  which  Punderson  and  other 
missionaries  found  to  be  stony  soil.  New  Lights  and  Baptists  had 
reaped  the  harvest  of  discontent  with  the  established  church,  and 
most  people  were  invincibly  prejudiced  against  the  Prayer  Book. 
One  who  loved  it  was  Colonel  Godfrey  Malbone,  a  resident  of 
Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University,  and  a 
polished  scholar,  who  owned  a  large  estate  in  Pomfret.  Irritated  by 
agitation  in  Newport  against  British  taxation,  he  moved  to  Pomfret 

to  live  in  peace  as  a  country  gentleman. 

He  soon  discovered  that  “tranquility  was  not  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  so  cheap  a  rate.”  The  nearest  Episcopal  church  was  in 
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Norwich,  and  he  had  to  pay  for  Congregational  worship  which  he 
firmly  declined  to  attend.  The  climax  came  when  his  estate  was 
assessed  for  a  large  part  of  the  expense  for  a  new  meeting-house, 
which  he  claimed  was  unnecessary.  At  that  point  the  colonel  did 
what  is  now  called  “blowing  one’s  top,”  and  decided  to  build  his 
own  church.  Although  he  doubted  that  ten  people  in  town  (out¬ 
side  his  family)  had  ever  seen  the  Prayer  Book,  his  bold  stand 
aroused  a  surprising  number  of  sympathizers  who  read  it  and  were 
“delighted.”  Religious  dissensions  in  Canterbury  and  Plainfield 
made  more  converts,  and  almost  before  he  knew  it  Malbone  was 
reading  services  to  thirty  or  forty  families. 

One  of  his  friends  gave  land  and  subscriptions  came  from 
parishioners  and  from  Malbone’s  wealthy  friends  in  large  towns 
from  Philadelphia  to  Boston.  The  colonel  drew  the  plans  for  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  stately  church,  which  is  now  treasured  as  one  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  finest  colonial  buildings.  The  congregation  appealed  to  the 
Society  to  establish  a  mission,  promising  a  salary,  a  rectory  and  a 
glebe.  Malbone  asked  his  friend  and  college  classmate,  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  to  press  them  for  a  missionary.  While  they  waited  for  a 
parson,  the  new  converts  were  instructed  in  the  liturgy  by  John 
Tyler  of  Norwich  and  Jeremiah  Learning  of  Norwalk. 

Out  of  regard  for  Malbone  and  sympathy  for  the  people, 
the  Society  ignored  its  rule  not  to  send  a  missionary  before  a  par¬ 
ish  had  a  glebe  and  a  rectory,  and  appointed  Richard  Mosley.  He 
came  in  1771,  determined  not  to  stay,  until  he  saw  what  sacrifices 
the  people  had  made.  Then  he  tactfully  decided  to  let  the  beauty 
of  the  liturgy  recommend  itself,  and  to  teach  doctrine  by  lectur¬ 
ing.  The  resulting  steady  stream  of  converts  scared  the  established 
religion  into  vain  threats  against  Mosley  and  the  colonel,  and  pet¬ 
ty  persecution  of  the  parishioners  by  confiscating  their  goods  and 
selling  them  at  auction  to  pay  the  ministerial  tax. 

Mosley’s  worries  were  over  in  1772,  when  he  went  to  Litch¬ 
field,  gracefully  yielding  the  pulpit  to  Daniel  Fogg,  a  friend  called 
by  Malbone  from  North  Carolina.  The  new  parson  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  and  became  one  of  the  priests  who  assembled  at  the 
Glebe  House  in  Woodbury  in  1783  to  elect  a  bishop.  He  was  a 
man  of  culture  and  literary  ability,  and  his  letters  and  diary  afford 
an  entertaining  chronicle  of  oldtime  parish  life  during  his  long 
ministry  in  Pomfret  until  his  death  in  1815. 
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It  was  a  lonely  ministry,  for  he  was  the  only  Episcopal 
clergyman  in  the  county,  many  miles  from  any  other  church.  His 
lot  was  made  harder  by  the  trials  of  the  Revolution  and  the  result¬ 
ing  depression  of  the  Church.  Year  after  year  he  tended  his  small 
flock,  preaching  twice  every  Sunday  most  of  the  time.  In  a  region 
where  the  Church’s  doctrine  and  liturgy  were  almost  unknown,  he 
emphasized  instruction  and  scattered  religious  literature  far  and 

wide. 

By  1775  the  Church  in  Connecticut  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  its  condition  in  1740.  Then  there  were  only  four  settled 
missionaries,  two  traveling  missionaries,  and  two  schoolmasters.  In 
1742  there  were  seven  priests  and  fourteen  churches  built  or  in 
course  of  construction.  Johnson  then  wrote  that  when  he  came  to 
Stratford  there  were  not  one  hundred  adult  Churchmen  in  the 
colony,  but  in  1742  there  were  “considerably  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand,  and  at  least  five  or  six  thousand,  young  and  old. 

By  1775  the  Society  was  paying  seventeen  resident  mission¬ 
aries  and  a  schoolmaster,  and  three  other  priests  were  suppoited 
by  the  parishes  at  Middletown,  Woodbury,  Northbury,  and  New 
Cambridge.  In  the  years  1745-1781  the  Bishops  of  London  licensed 
twenty  priests  who  served  or  intended  to  serve  in  Connecticut. 
Between  Pigot’s  arrival  at  Stratford  in  1721  and  the  cessation  of  its 
work  in  1784,  the  Society  poured  out  nearly  £27,000  in  salaries. 

Before  the  Revolution,  almost  the  entire  colony  had  been 
divided  into  organized  missions,  and  the  clergy  frequently  visited 
many  towns  not  included  in  the  parishes.  In  spite  of  heavy  emi¬ 
gration  and  bitter  opposition,  the  Church  had  become  a  powerful 
influence.  In  Fairfield  County  the  proportion  of  Episcopalians  was 
about  one-third,  and  in  Newtown  it  was  one-half.  The  percentage 
dwindled  to  a  small  minority  in  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
strongholds  of  northern  Litchfield,  Hartford,  Windham  and  New 
London  Counties.  As  today,  the  Church’s  great  strength  lay  in  that 
portion  of  the  State  below  a  line  from  the  northwest  comer  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  for  only  ten  of  the  forty-seven 
parishes  lay  northeast  of  that  region.  Although  the  parishes  were 
scattered,  except  in  Fairfield  County,  and  some  had  only  occa¬ 
sional  ministrations,  they  all  had  developed  a  remarkab  y  uni  o 
type  of  religious  observance  and  spiritual  life. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


COLONIAL  CHURCH  LIFE 


NO  task  of  the  historian  is  so  difficult  as  the  description  of 
parish  life  in  a  vanished  age.  It  is  like  attempting  to  restore 
the  fabric  of  a  worn  tapestry,  or  the  faded  nuances  of  a  landscape 
in  water  color.  What  did  the  people  see  and  hear  in  church?  How 
did  they  behave  during  the  service?  What  did  they  read,  think, 
and  believe?  What  was  the  quality  of  religious  education? 

The  story  must  be  pieced  together  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
including  some  that  are  not  completely  trustworthy.  Official  rec¬ 
ords  are  often  scanty,  consisting  mostly  of  minutes  of  the  election 
of  wardens  and  vestrymen,  and  financial  statements.  Colonial  par¬ 
ish  records  sometimes  were  treated  in  a  casual  way  that  would  not 
have  been  allowed  if  there  had  been  a  bishop  to  inspect  them. 
Some  were  destroyed,  like  those  of  Trinity  Church  at  Southport  in 
Fairfield,  which  were  burned  during  General  Tryon  s  raid  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  oldest  records  of  St.  James  s  in  Poqueta- 
nuck,  including  the  register,  were  lost  with  his  furnituie  after  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Punderson.  Matthew  Graves,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  in  New  London,  was  dismayed  to  discover  that  he  could 
not  tell  how  many  of  his  people  had  been  baptized  because  there 

was  no  register. 

Much  of  the  story  of  parish  life  never  found  its  way  into 
records.  Customs  and  usages  were  taken  for  granted.  The  historian 
must  mine  the  details  out  of  local  secular  and  religious  histories, 
diaries,  letters,  reminiscences,  and  the  reports  of  missionaries.  The 
result  of  this  labor  is  a  carefully  assembled  and  yet  imperfect  mo¬ 
saic,  and  this  chapter  cannot  pretend  to  be  more.  The  pieces  may 
fit  together  into  a  fairly  definite  pattern,  but  it  still  lacks  the  finer 
shadings  of  the  inward  religious  life,  the  portrayal  of  the  people’s 
intimate  thoughts  and  devotions.  The  pattern  will  show  that,  while 
Anglican  piety  was  not  exciting,  it  was  informed,  and  in  touch  wit 
contemporary  religious  thought. 
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Attendance 

One  thing  is  certain:  it  often  required  great  effort  and  even 
courage  to  observe  the  minimum  requirement  of  formal  attendance 
at  church.  It  is  hard  now  to  imagine  the  sheer  geographical  size  of 
colonial  parishes,  and  the  hardships  of  travel  over  wretched  roads. 
The  West  Haven  mission  in  1740  included  several  churches  served 
by  one  pastor,  who  called  it  “large  enough  for  a  Diocese”1  and 
lamented  its  atrocious  roads.  About  the  same  time  John  Beach  of 
Newtown  served  several  towns  and  administered  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  oftener  than  was  customary,  because  the  communicants 
were  so  widely  scattered  that  he  never  had  more  than  fifty  at  once. 

Distant  parishioners  sometimes  arrived  on  Saturday  night 
with  a  supply  of  food,  and  slept  in  the  houses  of  local  Churchmen. 
In  the  early  years  of  Christ  Church,  Redding,  people  traveled  six, 
eight,  or  even  ten  miles.  Some  parishes  with  dispersed  flocks  had 
“Sabbath-day  houses,”  where  the  congregation  could  go  between 
the  morning  and  afternoon  services  to  rest,  eat  lunch,  and  talk  by 
a  cheerful  fire. 


Churches 

It  must  have  been  hard,  especially  in  winter,  to  leave  that 
warm  and  friendly  atmosphere  and  return  to  the  church,  which 
generally  was  much  less  cheerful.  The  earliest  churches  were  in¬ 
variably  of  wooden  construction;  there  is  no  record  of  a  brick  or 
stone  Episcopal  church  in  Connecticut  during  the  colonial  period. 
The  first  church,  erected  at  Stratford  in  1723,  was  typical  and  a 
stranger  approaching  it  would  not  have  distinguished  it  from  a 
Congregational  meeting-house.  The  cost  was  met  by  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  parishioners,  liberal  gifts  from  devout  Churchmen 
in  neighboring  colonies,  and  presents  from  occasional  traveling 
Episcopalians.  Shortly  after  it  was  opened  on  Christmas  Day,  1724, 
Doctor  Johnson  described  it  as  “a  very  pleasant  and  comfortable 
building.  ~  That  was  a  generous  tribute  to  the  plain  little  meeting¬ 
house,  only  forty-five  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  and  twenty-two  feet 
to  the  eaves! 

The  descriptions  of  other  early  churches  —  in  local  histories 
and  the  reports  of  missionaries  -  generally  depart  little  from  this 
picture  of  stark  simplicity.  The  first  one  at  Newtown  was  only 
twenty-eight  by  twenty-four  feet,  about  the  size  of  a  large  living 
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room.  The  timber  frame  was  raised  on  a  Saturday,  the  roof  boards 
were  laid  in  the  evening,  and  next  day  the  congregation  sat  on 
timbers  and  knelt  on  the  ground. 

The  “raising”  of  the  massive  frame  of  a  church  was  a  red- 
letter  day  in  parish  life.  The  timbers  would  be  assembled  and 
pegged  together  on  the  ground,  and  then  lifted  into  position  by 
sheer  human  muscle.  The  women  brought  refreshments  ( generally 
meat  and  the  inevitable  rum)  to  refresh  their  perspiring  spouses, 
and  bills  for  such  collations  are  found  in  parish  records.  When  the 
frame  went  up  there  was  great  rejoicing.  It  is  a  tradition  that  at 
the  raising  of  Christ  Church  in  Middletown,  in  1749,  the  shout 
could  be  heard  about  a  mile  away. 

After  the  first  triumph,  the  completion  of  the  edifice  often 
was  a  long  and  vexatious  task.  While  the  Congregationalists  could 
rely  upon  a  parish  tax  to  furnish  funds  for  their  buildings,  the  poor 
Churchman  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  subscriptions  and  gifts, 
and  sometimes  also  pay  for  his  neighbor  s  meeting-house.  The 
money  generally  came  hard,  and  churches  stood  unfinished  for 
many  years.  St.  Peter  s  in  Hebron  was  begun  in  1735  but  not  fin¬ 
ished  until  1766.  After  about  a  dozen  years,  the  Rev.  William 
Gibbs  of  Simsbury  complained  that  his  church  was  still  open  and 
unfinished,  partly  because  the  people  were  not  generous  enough 
and  partly  because  of  financial  oppression  by  the  established 

churches. 

The  small  church  in  Tashua  was  ready  for  worship  in  about 
six  weeks,  but  for  a  long  time  had  only  rough  slab  boards  foi  seats 
and  probably  was  never  plastered.  The  one  at  Gilbert  Town  in 
Easton,  raised  in  1762,  was  a  rude  meeting-house,  and  although  it 
stood  until  about  1850,  was  never  plastered  or  painted.  It  re¬ 
sembled  an  early  Methodist  chapel  and  was  nearly  square,  without 
tower  or  spire,  or  any  outward  indication  that  it  was  an  Episcopal 
church.  The  interior  was  more  churchly,  with  a  chancel,  a  high 
pulpit  at  the  west  end,  box  pews  in  the  center,  side  aisles,  and  an 

overhanging  gallery  on  three  sides. 

The  poverty  of  the  early  Churchmen  permitted  little  con¬ 
sideration  of  architectural  style  or  luxury.  The  church  in  Norwich, 
a  comparatively  wealthy  place,  was  built  by  only  eighty  se\  en  su  > 
scribers.  Although  it  was  small,  plain,  and  unplastered,  it  require 
nearly  three  years  to  complete.  The  first  Christ  Church  in  Sharon, 
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erected  about  1755,  was  a  plain  meeting-house  daubed  on  the  out¬ 
side  with  a  homely  coat  of  mortar.  The  first  St.  Peter’s  in  Cheshire 
was  square  like  a  Puritan  meeting-house,  so  high  that  it  had  an 
awkward  appearance,  and  had  no  steeple  until  1795. 

As  parishes  increased,  some  of  the  simple  buildings  were 
made  still  more  unattractive  by  galleries.  This  was  done  at  Water- 
bury,  Ripton,  North  Fairfield,  and  other  places  where  the  small 
early  churches  became  uncomfortably  crowded.  The  pastor  some¬ 
times  expressed  a  hope  that  the  galleries  would  hold  the  overflow 
for  a  long  time.  Fortunately,  he  was  sometimes  agreeably  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  cheerfully  wrote  “home”  that  his  people  were  about 
to  build  a  larger  church. 

Especially  after  the  Great  Awakening  caused  many  converts, 
several  of  the  larger  and  wealthier  parishes  undertook  new  build¬ 
ings  at  great  expense.  By  that  time  somewhat  greater  wealth  and 
a  more  cultivated  taste  produced  a  few  really  handsome  churches. 
The  homebred  designers  and  local  craftsmen  strove  to  emulate  the 
classical  elegance  of  the  London  churches  designed  after  the  great 
fire  of  1666  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  other  noted  architects. 
They  abandoned  the  square  form  and  stark  plainness  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  New  England  meeting-house,  and  introduced  the  chancel  and 
the  correct  eastward  orientation  of  the  building. 

Fortunately,  there  were  tasteful  models  in  New  England, 
particularly  Trinity  Church  in  Newport,  and  Christ  Church  and 
King  s  Chapel  in  Boston,  all  built  after  1720.  The  Congregational- 
ists  also  recognized  the  charm  of  the  new  style.  When  their  meet¬ 
ing-house  in  Guilford  was  adorned  with  a  belfry  and  spire  in  1726, 
they  voted  to  follow  the  design  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport. 

Connecticut  Episcopalians  began  a  new  era  of  building  in 
1743-44,  with  the  erection  of  the  second  church  at  Stratford,  which 
was  modeled  after  Christ  Church,  Boston.  Its  mere  size  was  re¬ 
markable:  sixty  by  forty-five  feet,  with  walls  twenty-four  feet  high, 
a  tower  sixteen  feet  square,  and  a  steeple  shooting  up  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  feet.  The  most  striking  innovation  was  a  chancel 
eight  feet  deep,  with  a  vestry  room  on  one  side  and  a  library  on 
the  other.  The  town  was  proud  of  this  handsome  church,  and  Doc¬ 
tor  Johnson  delightedly  wrote  to  the  Society  that  it  was  “finished 
in  a  very  neat  and  elegant  manner,  the  architecture  being  allowed 
in  some  things  to  exceed  any  thing  before  done  in  New  England.”3 
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The  interior  reflected  the  arrangement  of  the  newer  English 
urban  churches.  In  front  of  the  chancel,  at  the  head  of  the  center 
aisle,  stood  a  pulpit  raised  on  pillars  so  that  the  rector  could  pass 
under  it  to  the  chancel.  At  one  side  stood  the  reading  and  clerk’s 
desks.  The  floor  was  covered  by  spacious  square  pews  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  occupants.  Other  notes  of  elegance  were  the  clock 
placed  in  the  tower  in  1751,  and  the  gilded  weathercock  topping 
the  slender  spire.  Credit  for  the  building’s  beautiful  proportions 
and  chaste  refinement  was  due  largely  to  Thomas  Salmon,  an  ama¬ 
teur  architect,  who  also  served  as  a  warden  and  at  one  time  taught 
in  the  parochial  school.  Johnson’s  parishioners,  mostly  of  slender 
means,  contributed  nobly;  and  one,  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  John 
Beach  of  Newtown,  gave  over  £3,000. 

Christ  Church  stood  as  an  ideal  in  the  great  burst  of  build¬ 
ing  that  accompanied  the  establishment  of  new  parishes  and  the 
growth  of  old  ones,  between  the  Great  Awakening  and  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  By  1750  Middletown  had  “a  beautiful  timber  building.”4 
Two  years  later  Trinity  Parish  in  New  Haven  undertook  one  with 
a  chancel  correctly  placed  at  the  east  end,  and  boasting  the  town  s 
first  spire.  The  weathervane,  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  was  appropri¬ 
ately  removed  after  the  Revolution.  Danbury  caught  the  new  spirit 
and  built  a  church  for  a  congregation  of  four  or  five  hundred,  with 
a  “decent”  steeple  given  by  a  prominent  citizen,  John  McLean. 

In  the  last  colonial  church  -  old  Trinity  in  Brooklyn  -  built 
in  1770,  Georgian  elegance  attained  its  full  flowering.  It  reflected 
the  good  taste  and  loving  care  of  the  Church  s  local  patron,  Colonel 
Godfrey  Malbone,  and  the  name  was  adopted  from  his  former 
church  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  In  one  of  his  stately  letters 
the  Colonel  confided  his  dream  of  a  church  on  the  plan  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  King’s  Chapel  -  “neat,  plain  and  elegant.”5  The  building’s 
general  appearance  and  proportions,  however,  suggest  also  the 
Georgian  churches  of  Tidewater  Virginia,  with  which  he  was  fa¬ 
miliar.  The  chancel  was  located  at  the  east  end  according  to  tra¬ 
dition.  The  pulpit  with  its  sounding  board,  and  the  reading  and 
clerk’s  desks,  were  a  third  of  the  way  down  the  center  aisle,  as  m 
some  of  the  Virginia  churches.  Today  the  building  is  considered  a 
gem  of  colonial  architecture,  and  is  usually  described  in  books  on 
New  England  churches. 

With  steeples  came  the  increasing  use  of  bells.  This  was  a 
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remarkable  innovation  in  Puritan  New  England,  where  bells  had 
been  regarded  as  rather  “popish,”  and  religious  services  like  town 
meetings  were  called  by  drum  beat.  Again  Stratford  led  the  way, 
with  a  bell  cast  in  Fairfield  and  costing  the  then  startling  sum  of 
£300.  Before  the  Revolution  silenced  the  steeples  of  Episcopal 
churches,  bells  sounded  also  in  the  parishes  at  Southport  in  Fair- 
field,  Redding,  Norwalk,  and  New  London.  The  one  in  St.  Paul’s, 
Norwalk,  was  a  monster  of  600  pounds,  contributed  partly  by  the 
rector,  Jeremiah  Learning,  and  partly  by  liberal  gifts  from  the 
parishioners. 

Episcopalians  lavished  as  much  expense  on  their  churches 
as  they  could  afford.  Unlike  the  Congregationalists,  they  regarded 
them  not  as  meeting-houses  but  as  places  invested  with  a  sacred 
quality.  A  quaint  story  illustrating  that  feeling  is  related  by  the 
Congregational  minister,  Noah  Porter,  in  his  essay  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Meeting  House.  A  group  of  boys  once  were  sitting  in  the 
gallery  of  a  new  Episcopal  church.  When  some  of  them  became 
boisterous  and  irreverent,  one  remonstrated  angrily,  “I  say,  boys, 
I  d  have  you  to  know  that  this  is  not  a  Presbyterian  meeting 
house!”6 

Because  there  was  no  colonial  bishop,  churches  were  never 
consecrated,  but  were  simply  dedicated  or  “set  apart”  by  a  special 
service.  The  first  one  in  Fairfield,  at  Southport,  was  “set  apart”  for 
worship  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1725.  St.  John’s  in  North  Haven 
was  dedicated  on  the  feast  day  of  its  patron  saint  in  1761,  and  was 
elaborately  decorated  with  evergreens.  Christ  Church,  Watertown, 
was  dedicated  in  October,  1765,  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Andrews  of  Wallingford.  The  same  solemn  ceremony  took  place  in 
St.  Georges  (now  St.  Peter’s),  Milford  in  March  1775,  with  the 
Rev.  Bela  Hubbard  of  New  Haven  officiating,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Kneeland  of  Stratford,  the  Rev.  Richard  Mansfield  of  Derby, 
and  a  large  congregation. 

A  typical  stately  dedication  was  that  of  Trinity  Church, 
Brooklyn,  in  April  1771.  The  Rev.  John  Tyler  of  Norwich  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Peters  of  Hebron  performed  the  rite,  and  Tyler 
preached  a  notable  sermon  on  The  Sanctity  of  the  Christian 
Temple ,  taking  as  his  text  the  prayer  of  King  Solomon  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  —  II  Chronicles,  6:  40,  41. 

Fourteen  years  and  a  great  revolution  passed  before  Con- 
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necticut  witnessed  the  consecration  of  a  church.  In  1785  Bishop 
Samuel  Seabury  consecrated  St.  Paul’s  in  Norwalk,  rebuilt  from 
the  ashes  left  by  Try  on’s  raid.  That  was  the  first  consecration  of 
an  Episcopal  church  ever  performed  in  the  United  States. 

Ornaments 

Even  when  churches  were  completed  and  dedicated,  they 
were  often  without  suitable  ornaments  of  worship.  It  was  difficult 
to  secure  proper  ones  in  the  colonies  and,  as  the  rector  of  Fair- 
field  mourned,  heavy  taxes  to  support  the  Standing  Order  kept 
Church  people  so  poor  that  they  were  unable  to  afford  them. 

In  spite  of  the  Churchmen’s  general  poverty,  parishes  tried 
to  secure  all  the  utensils  and  embellishments  they  could.  Every 
church  wanted  to  have  a  handsome  Communion  set.  The  concern 
for  this  among  the  clergy  is  revealed  by  Doctor  Johnson’s  plea  to 
the  Bishop  of  London  that  Christ  Church  in  Stratford  might  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  set  that  had  belonged  to  Narragansett  Church  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  vessels  had  been  given  to  Stratford  by  order 
of  Bishop  Compton,  when  the  other  parish  had  lapsed  for  a  time 

because  it  lacked  a  missionary. 

Most  churches  followed  the  custom  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  providing  a  surplice  for  the  priest,  also  the  black  silk  gown 
which  he  wore  while  preaching.  The  women  usually  provided 
red  velvet  or  damask  cushions  for  the  pulpit  and  the  reading  desk, 
and  the  S.  P.  G.  would  send  a  large  folio  Bible  from  England  for 
reading  the  lessons,  and  a  folio  Prayer  Book.  The  Communion 
table,  usually  called  the  “Holy  Table,”  ordinarily  was  covered  by 
a  red  velvet  or  damask  cloth.  The  fair  linens  for  Communion  some¬ 
times  were  imported,  and  sometimes  were  of  local  manufacture. 
The  first  linen  for  St.  Paul’s  in  Woodbury  was  spun  and  woven  by 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Rutgers  Marshall.  That  parish  still 
possesses  its  first  Communion  set,  and  the  semicircular  table  used 

as  an  altar. 


Contributions 

The  heavy  expenses  of  erecting  a  church  and  contributing 
to  support  the  missionary  usually  left  slight  means  for  special  gifts 
or  endowments.  Churchmen  generally  were  less  opulent  than 
their  long-established  Congregational  neighbors.  There  is  no  more 
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mistaken  notion  about  colonial  Episcopalians  than  that  they  were 
an  exclusive  society  of  the  “rich  and  well-born.”  The  mass  of 
Churchmen  north  of  the  plantation  colonies  were  in  moderate  or 
poor  circumstances,  except  in  such  thriving  seaport  and  capital 
towns  as  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Newport,  Boston  and  Portsmouth. 

Letters  to  the  Society  from  Connecticut  missionaries  abound 
in  references  to  the  poverty  of  their  flocks,  which  kept  their  contri¬ 
butions  low  and  hindered  the  erection  of  churches  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  glebe  land.  The  poverty  of  his  congregation  was  pain¬ 
fully  obvious  to  the  first  settled  rector  at  Stratford,  George  Pigot, 
who  had  to  solicit  funds  in  New  York  City  to  aid  in  erecting  his 
little  church. 

It  was  the  same  at  Fairfield,  and  Caner  frankly  told  the  So¬ 
ciety  that  their  expectation  of  contributions  was  very  optimistic. 
The  people  were  “low  and  poor  in  fortune,”  and  so  ground  down 
by  exactions  of  the  established  church  that  their  offerings  were 
small  and  the  church  was  unfinished.  The  wardens  and  vestry¬ 
men  canvassed  the  parish  to  raise  the  sum  expected,  but  found  that 
while  the  spirit  was  willing  the  purse  was  weak. 

Doctor  Johnson  was  grateful  for  a  small  increase  in  his 
stipend;  he  could  not  expect  more  than  £5  sterling  a  year  from 
the  parish  in  Stratford,  because  the  people  were  “mostly  of  the 
poorer  sort.”  A  few  years  later  he  revealed  the  scarcity  of  rich 
men  in  lamenting  the  loss  of  Mr.  Loring,  who  apparently  had  been 
the  only  really  influential  parishioner.  He  had  been  the  most  able 
and  eager  in  promoting  the  Church’s  cause,  “and  always  at  the 
head  of  every  good  design,”  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  other 
parishioners,  who  were  “generally  poor  tradesmen,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  apt  to  be  despised  and  dispirited.” 

New  London  was  a  seaport  and  comparatively  wealthy,  but 
evidently  did  not  breed  rich  Episcopalians.  The  prospect  of  a 
good  salary  from  the  people  must  have  seemed  rather  bleak  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  Senior.  In  1735  he  wrote  to  the  Society  that 
of  the  parishioners  who  had  petitioned  for  a  missionary,  “not  one 
of  any  considerable  estate  or  circumstances”  was  then  living. 

Jonathan  Arnold  had  barely  settled  in  West  Haven  when 
he  found  that  while  he  had  a  numerous  and  attentive  congregation, 
eager  to  learn  Christian  ways,  they  were  “commonly  the  poorer 
sort  of  people.”  His  wardens,  a  few  years  later,  were  dismayed 
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by  the  shaky  financial  condition  of  the  parish.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  had  raised  an  endowment  to  support  their  minister,  from 
the  sale  of  glebe  land  and  gifts  from  the  people  and  the  colonial 
treasury.  People  therefore  would  not  readily  become  Episco¬ 
palians,  because  they  would  have  to  dig  into  their  own  pockets  to 
support  the  parish.  Years  later  Bela  Hubbard  encountered  the 
same  poverty  in  Guilford  and  Killingworth,  and  could  not  expect 
more  than  £50  a  year. 

If  conditions  were  such  in  the  old  coastal  towns,  it  may  be 
imagined  what  they  were  in  the  newly  settled  Litchfield  hills  and 
the  country  towns  of  Hartford  County.  Solomon  Palmer,  the  in¬ 
trepid  missionary  in  Litchfield,  quickly  discovered  that  he  would 
never  be  a  rich  person.  Removal  to  New  Haven  did  not  brighten 
the  prospect,  for  although  the  people  did  what  they  could,  they 
were  few  and  mostly  “of  but  moderate  fortune.  It  was  a  great 
effort  for  them  even  to  buy  an  acre  of  land  and  complete  a  rectory. 

Endowments 

The  comparative  poverty  of  country  Churchmen  is  illustrated 
by  a  report  to  the  Society  in  1766  from  the  Rev.  Roger  Viets  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  Simsbury  (now  North  Bloomfield).  The  town  then 
included  Granby,  East  Granby,  Canton,  and  part  of  Bloomfield, 
and  the  assessment  for  taxes  was  almost  £24,000.  Although  the 
Episcopalians  were  about  one-third  of  the  people,  they  had  only 

about  one-quarter  of  the  wealth. 

Naturally,  gifts  to  the  Church  for  endowment  were  com¬ 
paratively  rare  and  came  hard.  When  George  Pigot  was  the 
missionary  in  Stratford,  he  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a  wealthy 
New  Yorker,  Mr.  Richard  Sackett,  who  wanted  to  give  several 
hundred  acres  of  land  he  claimed  there  for  endowment  and  to 
finish  the  church.  Although  he  based  his  title  on  a  deed  from 
the  Indian  sachems  in  1661,  the  Connecticut  government  took  a 
dim  view  of  it,  and  Pigot  saw  that  he  would  have  a  tough  court 
battle  on  his  hands. 

Doctor  Johnson  was  disappointed  by  the  entire  lack  of  gifts 
to  the  parish,  the  rector,  or  the  schoolmaster,  except  the  peoples 
small  regular  contributions.  Perhaps  after  a  hint  from  him,  the 
parish  later  tried  to  accumulate  an  endowment.  One  communi¬ 
cant  bequeathed  twenty  acres  of  valuable  pasture  about  two  miles 
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from  town.  Another,  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  John  Beach  of  New¬ 
town,  intended  to  give  a  perpetual  annuity  to  keep  the  church  in 
repair,  and  gave  land  for  a  glebe. 

Trinity  Church  in  Fairfield  adopted  an  endowment  plan, 
about  1730,  with  the  idea  of  supporting  the  rector.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  would  give  a  bequest  to  the  parish  to  be  invested  by  the  war¬ 
dens.  The  fund  got  off  to  a  good  start  with  gifts  amounting  to 
£500;  it  continued  to  increase  slowly  over  the  years. 

Parishioners  occasionally  made  special  gifts  to  the  clergy 
and  in  New  London  gave  Samuel  Seabury,  Senior,  something  in 
addition  to  his  salary.  St.  Peter’s,  Hebron,  received  £300  to  finish 
the  church  by  the  will  of  a  wealthy  widow  in  Boston,  who  owned 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  Canterbury.  The  executors  took  their  time 
in  selling  the  land,  and  it  was  more  than  twenty  years  before  the 
parish  could  get  its  hands  on  the  money  and  use  it  to  complete 
St.  Peter’s  “in  a  decent  manner  for  Connecticut.”7 

No  layman  was  more  generous  to  the  Church  in  Connecticut 
than  the  rich  Mr.  St.  George  Talbot  of  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  who  showered  largesse  upon  the  parishes  in  Fairfield  County. 
He  was  a  bachelor  who  had  come  from  England  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  devoted  his  time  and  means  to  promoting 
the  Church.  He  lived  in  some  state,  with  a  housekeeper,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  travels  became  a  parishioner  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Ebenezer  Dibblee,  rector  of  St.  John’s  in  Stamford.  At 
the  age  of  one  hundred,  he  used  to  travel  with  Dibblee. 

On  one  of  those  occasions  Dibblee  frankly  told  his  good 
friend  about  the  financial  troubles  of  his  parish,  and  so  inspired 
a  stream  of  gifts  that  did  not  cease  even  after  Talbot’s  death.  He 
contributed  generously  to  complete  the  church  and  the  chapel  at 
Greenwich,  and  gave  St.  John’s  a  glebe  and  a  Communion  set  which 
the  parish  used  for  generations.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  £600  to 
support  the  rector  or  to  educate  the  parish  children.  To  St.  James's 
parish  in  Derby  he  bequeathed  a  large  sum  to  be  managed  by 
trustees  appointed  by  the  S.  P.  G.,  to  purchase  a  glebe  to  support 
the  rector  and  to  be  deeded  to  the  Society.  As  a  patron  of  the 
Church  he  had  no  rival,  except  possibly  Colonel  Godfrey  Malbone 
in  Brooklyn.  But  such  zealots  as  Malbone  and  Talbot  were  scarce, 
and  missionaries  continued  to  complain  about  the  generally  cau¬ 
tious  financial  disposition  of  the  people. 
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Worship 

The  same  note  of  indifference  often  was  discernible  in  the 
tone  of  devotion  and  worship.  There  was  a  deplorable  tendency 
to  cold  formalism,  probably  due  in  part  to  a  disgusted  reaction 
against  the  enthusiastic  excesses  of  revivalism  in  the  Great  Awaken¬ 
ing.  In  the  midst  of  that  excitement  Henry  Caner  of  Fairfield 
lamented  that  the  popular  temper  was  ‘generally  rather  faulty  in 
the  other  extreme,  a  cold  Laodicean  disposition,  an  inconsiderate 
neglect  of  the  great  duties  of  religion,  a  visible  deadness  and  for¬ 
mality,”8  which  worried  him  and  prevented  the  success  he  desired. 

Some  of  the  difficulty  could  be  traced  to  the  large  number 
of  recent  converts  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  Many  seemed  unfamiliar  with  the  services 
and  behaved  awkwardly  in  church.  The  shocked  feelings  of  the 
clergy  were  well  expressed  by  Matthew  Graves  of  New  London, 
who  confided  to  the  Society:  “I  cannot,  from  their  behaviour  in 
Church,  conclude  that  ever  they  had  an  orthodox  minister  among 
them,  as  my  manner  of  performing  seems  strange  to  them;  so  does 
their  religious  deportment  to  me,  but  Y 11  endeavour  to  perform  it.”9 

The  clergy  sometimes  tried  to  remedy  the  situation  by  mak¬ 
ing  slight  changes  to  accommodate  their  hearers,  especially  when 
there  were  many  non-Churchmen  in  the  congregation.  Graves 
wanted  to  modify  the  liturgy  to  promote  his  missionary  work  out¬ 
side  New  London.  He  frequently  officiated  in  houses  where  not 
one  Episcopalian  was  present  and  nobody  knew  the  responses. 
What  should  he  do;  how  could  he  “personate  minister  and 
hearers?”10  He  thought  that  while  he  should  strictly  follow  the 
liturgy  in  churches,  he  should  have  the  Society’s  permission  to 
make  some  changes  for  house  meetings  with  Dissenters,  by  saying 
the  responses  himself  after  the  Lord’s  prayer  and  in  other  places. 

Even  Doctor  Johnson,  who  was  a  stickler  for  liturgical  con¬ 
formity,  felt  that  he  had  to  make  concessions.  For  the  use  of 
families  of  country  people  he  made  some  slight  additions  and 
variations  in  the  prayers,  and  published  them  with  his  sermon  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  church  in  Stratford.  Although  he  was 
merely  following  the  example  of  “devotional  writers  of  good 
credit,”11  he  was  criticized  and  so  sent  a  copy  of  his  work  to  the 
Society  for  their  opinion. 

Somebody  complained  to  the  Society  that  the  Connecticut 
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clergy  generally  were  taking  liberties  with  the  liturgy.  After  a 
diligent  inquiry,  Doctor  Johnson  dismissed  the  report  as  groundless, 
and  was  assured  by  his  people  that  none  of  the  clergy  or  lay- 
readers,  who  took  the  services  in  his  absence,  had  made  the  least 
variation.  One  told  him  that  he  had  sometimes  added  a  few  words 
in  the  prayer  after  the  sermon,  following  “a  great  example  he  heard 
in  London.”12  On  an  extremely  cold  day  the  first  lesson  or  some 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  liturgy  might  have  been  omitted,  or  a 
minor  change  might  have  been  introduced  into  a  collect. 

Holy  Days 

The  Connecticut  clergy  obviously  were  sticklers  for  liturgi¬ 
cal  strictness;  also  for  special  services  and  holy  days.  They  gen¬ 
erally  found  their  people  woefully  ignorant  of  the  Church  year, 
and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  live  according  to  the  Christian  calen¬ 
dar.  It  was  hard  work,  especially  during  the  Awakening,  when 
zealous  evangelists  affected  to  despise  all  special  services  and  days, 
and  accused  the  Church  of  mere  formality.  One  can  imagine  what 
the  Congregationalists  in  Norwich  must  have  thought  when  Mat¬ 
thew  Graves,  on  a  visit  to  the  new  church,  read  the  service  of 
“churching”  a  mother  after  childbirth.  What  must  they  have  said 
about  William  Gibbs  in  Simsbury,  who  gave  regular  instruction  on 
the  observance  of  feasts  and  fasts,  especially  in  teaching  and 
catechizing  the  children! 

The  clergy  tried  to  observe  all  the  Prayer  Book  holy  days. 
Richard  Mansfield  of  Derby  made  it  a  point  to  officiate  in  several 
nearby  towns  without  Episcopal  ministers,  “especially  on  holy 
days.”  Although  the  Congregational  ministers  raged  against  it, 
the  Church  kept  Christmas  with  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  even 
Dissenters  flocked  to  service  on  that  day,  at  least  from  curiosity. 

According  to  Samuel  Peters,  the  rector  at  Hebron,  one  of  the 
neighboring  Dissenting  preachers  ordered  a  fast  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  another  spent  the  preceding  Sunday  in  trying  to  prove  that 
the  celebration  of  Jesus’  birth  was  “Popery  and  prelatic  tyranny, 
a  destroyer  of  consciences.”13  A  justice  of  the  peace,  who  owned 
a  plot  of  land  near  the  church  yard,  used  to  show  his  contempt  by 
working  diligently  there  on  Church  feast  days.  But  in  New  Haven, 
Bela  Hubbard  found  his  church  crowded  on  the  chief  festivals, 
and  many  of  the  congregation  were  not  Episcopalians. 
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Music 

Although  anyone  might  be  inspired  by  the  special  service 
and  decoration  of  a  feast  day,  he  would  generally  find  the  music 
in  the  church  little  if  at  all  better  than  in  the  meeting-house. 
There  were  no  hymn  books  as  we  know  them  today,  and  the  re¬ 
quests  of  the  clergy  for  books  show  that  the  old  reliable  for  singing 
the  psalms  was  the  time-honored  and  tasteless  version  of  Tate 
and  Brady. 

Until  long  after  the  Revolution,  in  many  parishes,  no  hymns 
were  used  and  there  were  no  organs.  Stratford  led  the  way  but  not 
until  1756,  when  the  parish  purchased  for  £60  the  first  organ  in 
Connecticut,  importing  it  from  England  through  Gilbert  Delbois 
of  Boston.  John  Benjamin,  the  first  organist,  played  the  instru¬ 
ment  for  twenty-two  years,  and  it  was  used  until  1879.  The 
second  organ,  brought  to  St.  Pauls  at  Wallingford  in  1762,  also 
was  imported  from  England.  Even  in  supposedly  cultured  New 
Haven,  Trinity  Church  did  not  have  the  "rare  luxury”  of  an  organ 
until  1784. 

In  spite  of  sporadic  efforts,  music  remained  poor  or  in¬ 
different  until  far  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Laymen  with  little 
training  conducted  the  singing.  We  read  that  in  one  parish  the 
choir  was  conducted  by  a  chair-maker.  The  congregation  gener¬ 
ally  sat  during  the  singing  of  the  psalm,  and  rose  only  for  the  Gloria 
Patri.  It  was  hardly  a  consolation  to  the  few  music-lovers  that 
in  Congregational  parishes  the  music  was  seldom  any  better. 

Sacraments 

The  clergy  probably  were  distressed  by  the  failure  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  music  to  meet  even  their  modest  standards.  They  were 
even  more  upset  when  they  considered  the  frequently  careless  dis¬ 
position  towards  the  sacraments.  Episcopalians  were  surrounded 
by  multitudes  with  little  or  no  respect  for  sacramental  religion,  and 
so  were  often  affected  by  the  popular  attitude. 

New  missionaries,  like  Viets  in  Simsbury,  were  grieved  and 
concerned  to  find  great  numbers  of  their  flocks  unbaptized,  and 
many  even  well  qualified  persons  who  neglected  to  receive  the 
Holy  Communion.  He  and  others  tried  to  convince  them  by  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  teaching,  but  the  stock  reply  was  that  the  sacra¬ 
ments  would  not  save  them.  If  they  had  true  faith,  they  would 
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be  “saved”  anyhow,  and  if  they  did  not,  then  they  would  perish 
even  if  they  were  baptized  communicants. 

John  Tyler  in  Norwich  found  that  many  persons  seemed 
to  regard  Communion  not  as  a  means  to  grace  and  salvation,  “but 
rather  as  a  solace  for  those  they  imagine  to  be  out  of  all  possibility 
of  perishing”  —  and  so  not  a  pressing  necessity  —  and  that  for  others 
to  partake  was  a  great  danger.14  In  short.  Communion  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  reward  for  the  elect,  the  mark  of  membership  in  a 
spiritual  aristocracy. 

This  widespread  feeling,  the  lack  of  a  bishop  to  administer 
confirmation,  and  the  duty  of  the  few  clergy  to  spread  their  services 
over  several  parishes,  all  made  it  difficult  to  secure  many  communi¬ 
cants.  It  was  the  general  eighteenth-century  custom,  except  in 
some  large  city  churches,  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  only 
about  four  times  a  year.  The  usual  occasions  were  Christmas, 
Easter,  Whitsunday  and  Michaelmas.  Doctor  Johnson,  a  firm 
believer  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  could  celebrate  it 
in  each  of  his  churches  only  once  in  two  or  three  months. 

Baptism  also  presented  difficulties,  even  to  good  Church 
people.  Some  favored  and  others  opposed  omitting  the  exhortation 
to  the  godfathers  to  bring  the  child  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed. 
The  clergy  either  omitted  it  or  inserted  the  words  “if  there  be  oppor¬ 
tunity,”  for  many  people  objected  that  a  definite  promise  would 
be  “a  mere  jest”  when  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  rolled  between 
them  and  the  nearest  bishop  of  the  Church.  Doctor  Johnson  even 
requested  a  formal  ruling  on  the  question  from  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

Especially  in  the  eastern  towns,  where  there  were  many 
Baptists  and  Strict  Congregationalists  or  “New  Lights,”  the  trouble 
was  of  a  different  sort.  From  such  neighbors  Churchmen  some¬ 
times  adopted  the  attitude  that  infant  baptism  was  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  because  a  child  obviously  could  not  experience  conscious 
conversion.  John  Tyler  of  Norwich  wrestled  with  the  gainsayers  but 
apparently  without  as  much  effect  as  he  hoped  for. 

Occasionally  a  missionary  was  compelled  to  withhold  Com¬ 
munion  from  a  fractious  and  obstinate  parishioner.  One  of  the 
flock  forsook  the  church  in  Stamford  for  no  better  reason  —  so  the 
rector  said  —  than  mere  “personal  pique  and  resentment”  against 
him.  Dibblee  declined  to  admit  him  to  Communion  until  he  would 
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show  some  evidence  of  contrition  for  his  abusive  and  unchristian 
treatment  of  his  pastor.  Jeremiah  Learning  of  Norwalk  attempted 
to  intercede  and  persuade  the  stray  brother  to  see  the  error  of  his 
ways,  but  to  no  avail. 

The  clergy  often  tried  to  reach  out  into  the  community  and 
reclaim  those  who  were  leading  unchristian  lives.  They  found 
an  astonishing  number  of  them  in  supposedly  straitlaced  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Doctor  Johnson  soon  began  to  make  an  impression  upon 
them,  and  now  and  then  reported  to  the  S.  P.  G.  that  he  turned 
people  from  “very  disorderly  lives.”15 

Morals 

The  circumstances  of  colonial  life  could  present  some  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  in  human  relations,  especially  in  seaport  towns  where 
men  were  often  absent  from  home  for  long  periods.  Jeremiah 
Learning  once  encountered  a  knotty  one.  During  one  of  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  a  sailor  in  his  parish  was  captured  and  imprisoned 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew.  When  the  captain  was  released,  he  came 
home  and  reported  that  when  he  left  prison  the  sailor  appeared  to 
be  dying.  Three  years  later  the  wife  remarried,  but  after  six  years 
she  received  a  letter  from  her  former  spouse,  who  had  been  in 
Jamaica  for  years  without  once  writing  to  her.  Later  the  sail¬ 
or  turned  up  in  town  but  refused  to  live  with  her,  because  she  had 
children  by  her  second  husband.  He  then  went  off  and  was  not 
heard  of  for  four  years.  The  woman  and  her  second  husband  were 
“very  worthy  people,”  and  wanted  to  receive  Communion.  Were 
they  living  in  sin  or  not?  Learning  wanted  to  know.  The  problem 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  through  the  S.  P.  G.  he  laid  it  before 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  low  state  of  religion  and  morality  was  aggravated  by 
the  almost  continual  wars  with  the  Indians,  the  French,  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  a  constant  source  of  grief  and  trouble  to  the 
clergy.  Henry  Caner  lamented  in  the  1740  s  that  war  had  confused 
his  parish  and  brought  in  licentiousness  and  a  corruption  of  man¬ 
ners.  In  the  next  decade  Ebenezer  Dibblee  mourned  that  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  alarms  to  war,  together  with  a  con¬ 
cern  for  the  events  thereof,  principally  engross  the  attention  of  the 
people.”16 

For  the  underpaid  missionaries,  the  most  serious  effect  of 
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war  was  the  inflation  of  the  currency.  During  the  French  and  In¬ 
dian  War  (1755-63),  they  were  really  hard-pressed,  like  poor 
Samuel  Andrews  of  Wallingford,  who  was  forced  to  beseech  the 
Society  for  a  gratuity.  The  burdens  of  war  taxes  had  so  impover¬ 
ished  his  people  that  he  had  to  accept  a  lower  salary  than  they  had 
promised.  They  had  even  failed  to  pay  all  of  that  and  the  most  he 
had  ever  received  was  a  paltry  £35  sterling.  How  some  of  the 
clergy  managed  to  support  their  usually  large  families  is  a  mystery. 
Probably  their  wives  performed  some  miracles,  as  some  clergymen’s 
wives  still  have  to  do. 


Lay  Ministry 

But  neither  they  nor  any  other  Church  women  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  colonial  records.  It  was  still  the  fashion  to  take 
literally  Saint  Paul’s  injunction  that  women  should  be  silent  in 
church  matters,  and  the  rise  of  women’s  guilds  was  still  far  in  the 
future.  And  yet  the  missionaries  in  their  reports  mention  the  good 
works  of  women,  such  as  their  bequests  and  their  gifts  of  Com¬ 
munion  silver,  fair  linen,  and  cushions  for  the  pulpit  and  the  desk. 
Occasionally,  women  took  part  in  requesting  missionaries,  but  near¬ 
ly  always  as  widows.  In  1722  Elidia  Sharpe,  “Widow,”  signed  such 
a  petition  with  twelve  other  persons  in  Newtown,  Redding,  and 
Woodbury. 

Laymen,  on  the  other  hand,  played  a  major  part  in  planting 
the  Church,  especially  in  new  places.  Before  there  was  any  mis¬ 
sionary  or  even  a  church,  they  often  formed  voluntary  house  con¬ 
gregations  that  were  churches  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  Missionaries 
came  because  the  laity  wanted  them  and  sent  for  them.  In  old 
parish  records  are  found  such  entries  as  “Voted  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  rector,  John  Jones  shall  read  the  prayers  and  Isaac  Smith 
shall  read  a  sermon,  and  David  Williams  and  Hiram  Barnes  shall 
assist  in  tuning  the  psalm.”17 

Practically  every  parish  of  colonial  origin  has  a  record,  or 
at  least  a  tradition,  of  some  man  or  group  of  men  who  were  the 
founding  fathers  and,  next  to  the  priest,  were  regarded  as  coun¬ 
sellors  and  guides  in  spiritual  matters.  Such  men,  sometimes  for 
many  years,  kept  the  fire  on  the  altar  where  the  missionary  seldom 
came.  One  recalls  how  much  the  Church  in  Connecticut  owes  to 
Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote,  who  could  even  be  called  its  founder. 
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There  was  also  Samuel  Smithson,  who  came  from  England  to  Guil¬ 
ford  about  1707  with  his  cherished  library,  including  a  Prayer  Book 
which  he  lent  to  young  Samuel  Johnson,  with  results  now  well 
known. 

Laymen  started  the  movements  to  secure  missionaries  at 
Newtown,  Redding,  and  Woodbury.  At  Ripton  (Huntington)  the 
pioneers  were  Daniel  Shelton  and  John  Beardsley,  Jr.,  of  the  family 
that  gave  to  the  Church  those  noble  priests,  Eben  E.  and  William 
A.  Beardsley.  In  Waterbury  the  prime  mover  was  James  Brown, 
who  came  from  West  Haven  in  1722  and  was  a  cousin  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Brown,  one  of  the  Yale  converts  of  that  year  who  died  in 
England  on  his  ordination  journey.  James  was  so  zealous  that  his 
neighbors  called  him  “Bishop.”  The  principal  benefactor  of  the 
parish  in  Litchfield  was  John  Davies,  a  Welshman  from  Hereford¬ 
shire,  who  named  the  parish  “St.  Michael  s.  His  son  John  origi¬ 
nated  the  church  in  the  old  Judea  parish  of  Woodbury,  now  the 
town  of  Washington.  There  were  never  enough  missionaries  to  go 
around,  and  many  congregations  were  held  together  by  laymen 
who  served  as  readers  and  today  are  unknown. 

Colonial  Religious  Education 

Laymen  frequently  were  the  mainstay  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion,  which  to  the  clergy  seemed  to  be  deplorably  lacking  in  many 
places.  Without  it  they  could  never  hope  to  overcome  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  sacraments  which  they  were  forever  lamenting.  They 
had  to  admit  that  the  general  level  of  religious  knowledge  was 
higher  in  Connecticut  than  in  some  other  colonies,  for  Episcopalians 
lived  in  a  society  that  for  generations  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
notes  on  sermons  and  really  read  the  Bible. 

Foreign-bom  priests  were  agreeably  surprised  on  Sunday  to 
confront  a  congregation  better  prepared  to  understand  them  than 
could  be  found  in  most  English  country  places.  Theophilus  Moiris 
had  scarcely  settled  in  West  Haven,  when  he  noticed  with  astonish¬ 
ment  that  the  people  were  “the  most  versed  in  casuistry  he  had 
ever  met.18  They  even  read  such  formidable  books  as  the  Aich- 
bishop  of  Canterbury’s  Treatise  on  Church  Government,  and  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin’s  Collection  of  Cases. 

Such  people  took  to  learning  the  Catechism  as  Moslems  to 
learning  the  Koran.  Many  of  the  missionaries  relied  heavily  upon 
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it,  and  organized  regular  catechism  classes,  as  James  Lyons  did  at 
Derby.  Henry  Caner  used  the  Church’s  catechism  as  his  heavy 
artillery  against  the  assaults  of  “enthusiasm,”  and  divided  his  pupils 
old  and  young  into  three  classes  for  instruction  and  examination 
every  Sunday  after  the  afternoon  sermon.  His  success  spurred  him 
to  greater  efforts,  and  led  him  to  regard  catechizing  as  “an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  pastoral  care.”19  He  repeatedly  pressed  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  send  him  catechisms  for  children  and  copies  of  Lewis’s 
Exposition  of  the  Catechism  and  Dr.  Thomas  Bray’s  Catechetical 
Instructions . 

Much  of  the  burden  of  religious  instruction  fell  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  humble  lay-readers  and  catechists.  Frequently 
they  combined  the  duties  of  both  offices,  as  did  Dr.  James  Labarie 
in  Fairfield,  who  assisted  the  Rev.  George  Pigot  of  Stratford.  He 
was  an  expert,  having  served  as  a  teacher  and  catechist  in  Stepney 
Parish,  London.  With  a  license  from  Bishop  Compton  of  London, 
he  read  services  in  four  congregations,  and  instructed  the  people 
in  their  homes,  or  on  Sunday  at  his  house  in  Fairfield.  He  could 
get  no  other  work  because  the  Puritans  would  not  have  him  as  a 
physician  “unless  upon  the  greatest  emergency.”  Pigot  called  him 
“an  excellent  preacher,”  and  he  soon  enlarged  the  congregation  to 
the  point  of  needing  a  church  and  a  priest.20 

Some  strict  Churchmen  criticized  the  use  of  catechists  and 
candidates  for  orders,  feeling  that  it  was  an  abandonment  of  ordi¬ 
nation.  But  Dr.  Johnson  insisted  upon  it,  and  his  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  other  clergy,  with  the  approval  of  the  Society  and 
the  Bishop  of  London.  They  found  that  catechists  and  readers  were 
almost  indispensable  in  places  where  the  Church  had  been  recently 
planted,  to  sustain  loyalty  until  the  Society  could  afford  to  send  a 
missionary.  The  new  parish  in  Fairfield  was  so  served  by  young 
Henry  Caner,  who  received  a  small  salary  from  the  Society  and 
justified  the  appointment  by  taking  Holy  Orders  and  beginning  a 
long  and  fruitful  ministry  as  a  missionary. 

That  policy  in  Connecticut  was  so  successful  that  in  1743 
the  Society  adopted  a  definite  regulation  regarding  catechists  and 
lay-readers.  They  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  they  would  grant  ap¬ 
pointments  to  those  who  seriously  intended  to  be  ordained,  in  or¬ 
der  to  provide  for  the  young  men  he  recommended  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  colonial  colleges  and  wanted  to  enter  the  ministry. 
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After  ordination  they  would  receive  stipends  of  at  least  £20  a  year, 
and  appointments  to  places  where  the  people  would  give  them  as 
much  more.  Among  the  successful  missionaries  who  began  their 
services  as  lay-readers  and  catechists  were  Ebenezer  Thomson, 
John  Tyler,  Ebenezer  Dibblee,  Roger  Viets,  and  Henry  Caner.  A 
continual  stream  of  young  graduates  of  Yale  kept  the  ranks  re¬ 
plenished  as  fast  as  the  readers  graduated  into  the  ministry. 

Of  course,  many  readers  never  took  orders  or  had  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  doing  so,  but  served  for  years  as  eminent  laymen.  One  of 
them,  respected  all  over  Litchfield  County,  was  Captain  Jehiel 
Hawley  of  Woodbury,  who  was  elected  as  reader  when  Christ 
Church,  Roxbury,  was  organized  in  1740.  It  is  reported  of  him  that 
“His  Christian  conversation  and  persuasive  manner  of  gaining  the 
doubting  and  of  winning  men  to  the  Church  who  had  ignorantly 
opposed  themselves,  brought  in  fresh  accessions  •  •  •  21  Another 
noted  reader  was  William  Samuel  Johnson,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  of  Stratford.  His  father  sent  him  to  Ripton  Parish  (now 
Shelton)  to  read  services  and  instruct  the  young  people,  and 
proudly  reported  that  he  was  successful  and  that  the  Church  was 
flourishing  there. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Church  ever  could  have  gained  a 
foothold  in  many  places  without  these  devoted  laymen,  especially 
after  1740,  when  revivalist  excesses  drove  many  people  away  from 
the  Standing  Order.  The  missionaries  could  not  meet  all  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  their  services,  and  came  to  rely  heavily  upon  readeis 
to  keep  parishes  alive  between  their  infrequent  visits.  Nearly  all 
the  new  parishes  established  after  1740  were  served  by  readers. 

Readers  and  catechists  contributed  substantially  to  laying 
the  Church’s  solid  doctrinal  foundations,  but  could  not  take  the 
place  of  permanent  parish  schools.  There  were  no  Sunday  schools 
in  the  modem  sense,  and  Episcopalians  usually  had  to  send  their 
children  to  public  town  schools,  where  the  influence  often  was 
against  the  Church.  Dr.  Johnson  noticed  this  obstacle  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  ministry,  and  never  ceased  pressing  the  Society 

to  help  in  supporting  parochial  schools. 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  Stratford  usually  had  a  Church 
school,  even  when  the  Society  could  not  afford  to  strain  its  purse, 
already  thinned  by  demands  for  missionaries.  At  one  time  the 
teacher  was  Thomas  Salmon,  a  warden,  whose  ability  recom- 
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mended  him  to  all  and  helped  greatly  to  diminish  prejudice  against 
the  Church.  The  parish  also  patronized  poor  Mr.  Bennett,  who  had 
taught  briefly  for  the  Congregationalists  and  had  been  discharged 
by  them  for  conforming  to  the  Church.  Johnson  raised  a  salary  for 
him  and  even  got  subscriptions  from  some  of  the  Congregational¬ 
ists,  who  candidly  admitted  that  he  was  the  best  teacher  they  had 
ever  had.  Somebody  was  mean  enough  to  try  to  defeat  the  plan  by 
writing  anonymously  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  pretending  to  be  a 
Churchman,  and  arguing  that  the  town  already  was  well  provided 
with  schools.  Probably  he  meant  the  two  public  schools,  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  had  a  very  poor  opinion. 

The  need  of  more  missionaries  was  so  great  that  the  year 
1733  came  before  the  Society  got  around  to  appointing  and  paying 
an  official  schoolmaster  for  Christ  Church.  It  was  worth  waiting 
for  Joseph  Browne,  who  served  for  over  eighteen  years.  He  was  a 
saddler  by  trade  but  evidently  was  much  more  interested  in  teach¬ 
ing,  even  on  the  usual  salary  of  only  £15  a  year.  His  first 
schoolroom  apparently  was  in  his  own  home,  but  it  was  soon  full 
to  overflowing  and  the  parish  built  a  school  house. 

Browne  strove  to  follow  the  official  directions  to  schoolmas¬ 
ters,  and  his  regular  annual  reports  may  still  be  seen  among  the 
Society  s  records  in  London.  His  was  a  fairly  typical  parochial 
school,  with  anywhere  from  thirty  to  fifty  pupils,  including  both 
Episcopalians  and  Congregationalists,  and  sometimes  a  few  Indians 
and  Negroes.  It  was  open  all  the  year  around,  excepting  holy  days, 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  “wretched”  nearby  schools  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  which  he  said  were  closed  for  most  of  the  year.  His  re¬ 
ports,  unfortunately,  never  mention  his  daily  hours  or  what  he 
taught;  but  like  most  Society  schoolmasters,  he  probably  stressed 
the  three  R’s  and  the  Catechism.  Over  the  years  he  taught  hun¬ 
dreds  of  children,  and  undoubtedly  strengthened  the  Church  in 
Stratford  and  the  neighboring  towns. 

Brownes  last  report,  in  1751,  thanked  the  Society  for  em¬ 
ploying  him  for  so  many  years,  and  announced  that  he  would  re¬ 
sign  as  of  March  25,  1752.  He  believed  that  the  charity  school  was 
no  longer  so  greatly  needed,  because  the  town  schools  were  better 
supported  by  law,  through  funds  from  the  sale  of  uncultivated 
public  lands.  His  name  soon  disappeared  from  the  Society’s  re¬ 
ports,  and  in  time  he  died  and  probably  was  soon  forgotten.  No 
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doubt  descendants  of  his  pupils  are  now  worshipping  in  the 
Episcopal  churches  of  Connecticut.  This  brief  mention  of  him 
probably  is  the  only  other  memorial  he  has  ever  had. 

Another  faithful  schoolmaster  was  Samuel  Hutchinson  of 
North  Groton.  He  entered  the  Society’s  service  about  1745,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Punderson,  and  for  some  twenty 
years  lived  up  to  his  promise  to  “pursue  his  business  with  his  ut¬ 
most  zeal.”  He  had  devoted  himself  entirely  to  teaching  for  many 
years  before  the  Society  hired  him,  and  was  used  to  hours  that 
must  have  seemed  very  long  to  the  children  —  from  seven  to  five  in 
summer,  and  eight  or  nine  to  four  in  winter.  Attendance  slumped 
in  summer,  when  the  children  had  to  help  on  the  farms,  and 
quickened  when  the  harvest  was  in.  His  flock  rarely  numbered 
more  than  forty-five,  and  generally  included  both  Episcopalians  and 
others  and  a  few  Indians  or  Negroes. 

Hutchinson  bore  down  hard  on  the  Catechism,  which  of 
course  delighted  Mr.  Punderson,  who  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
school  and  encouraged  the  children  by  promising  rewards  “to  Such 
as  Shall  be  found  upon  Trial  to  Say  their  Responses  best.  Over 
the  years  the  school  must  have  greatly  raised  the  level  of  literacy 
and  religious  knowledge  in  the  parish.  Among  the  pupils,  the 
teacher  reported,  were  “many  who  in  all  probability  would  not 
have  had  the  good  opportunity  of  being  so  good  Readers  and 
Writers  were  they  not  assisted  with  this  Christian  Benefaction.”22 

For  a  few  years  the  Society  supported  a  school  in  Fairfield 
by  appointing  Richard  Caner  as  a  teacher,  at  the  request  of  his 
brother  Henry,  the  missionary  at  Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  He  served 
for  about  six  years  in  the  1740’s,  until  he  was  appointed  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  elsewhere,  and  taught  many  poor  children  in  Fairfield  and 

had  a  catechism  class  at  Norwalk. 

These  were  the  only  official  Society  charity  schools  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  but  they  were  far  from  representing  the  Church  s  whole 
contribution  to  elementary  religious  and  secular  education.  Other 
schools  were  taught  by  Churchmen  who  never  received  any  aid 
from  the  Society,  and  depended  upon  the  voluntary  support  of 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  Many  left  no  trace  in  the  parish  rec¬ 
ords  but  were  not  the  less  Church  schools.  Hutchinson  once  re¬ 
ported  that  in  his  neighborhood  there  were  two  schools  taught  by 
Episcopalians  in  Groton,  and  one  in  Preston. 
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A  few  farsighted  Churchmen  set  their  aims  higher  than  the 
parochial  school.  They  even  caught  a  distant  vision  of  the  day 
when  the  Church  in  Connecticut  would  have  its  own  college  or 
seminary.  Doctor  Johnson  hoped  to  establish  in  Stratford  an 
academy  for  young  Episcopal  graduates  of  Yale,  who  could  teach 
in  the  parish  school  while  studying  for  the  ministry.  The  good  doc¬ 
tor  cherished  that  ideal  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  conducted  a  small  academy  in  his  home.  With  a  course  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  Hebrew,  and  theology,  it  led  to  a  master’s 
degree  from  King’s  College  in  New  York.  He  promised  the  Society 
to  continue  the  school  as  long  as  he  lived,  assisted  by  the  mission¬ 
ary  at  Stratford,  Mr.  Kneeland.  One  of  his  pupils  was  John  Rutgers 
Marshall,  who  became  the  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Wood¬ 
bury  and  was  host  to  the  historic  meeting  of  the  clergy  that  elected 
the  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

Several  other  priests  from  time  to  time  conducted  small  pri¬ 
vate  preparatory  schools  in  their  homes,  or  supervised  divinity 
students.  Matthew  Graves  of  New  London  found  living  in  a  sea¬ 
port  very  expensive  and  so  tried  to  increase  his  income  by  keeping 
a  school,  boarding  and  clothing  young  gentlemen  from  the  West 
Indian  plantation  colonies. 


Literature 

Such  schools  were  for  the  gifted  few  and  raised  a  standard 
of  learning  that  was  unattainable  by  the  masses.  The  parish  charity 
schools  reached  many  children  and  illiterate  Indians  and  Negroes. 
But  what  of  the  mass  of  poor  adult  white  people?  There  the  clergy 
encountered  a  formidable  bulk  of  religious  illiteracy  and  prejudice, 
due  to  an  almost  complete  lack  of  books,  especially  Prayer  Books 
and  simple,  popularly  written  religious  tracts.  Such  ignorance  was 
a  persistent  obstacle  to  the  Church’s  progress.  It  was  obvious  to 
the  very  first  missionary,  George  Muirson,  who  begged  the  Society 
to  send  him  Prayer  Books  and  copies  of  some  “small  treatise” 
defending  the  Church. 

The  Society  was  happy  to  comply  as  far  as  it  could  afford. 
Shipping  books  to  the  colonies  was  one  of  its  original  aims,  and 
was  emphasized  by  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet’s  annual  sermon  to  the 
members  in  1704.  During  its  first  forty  years,  the  Society  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  about  10,000  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  and  100,- 
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000  short  tracts,  sermons,  and  addresses  to  be  distributed  by  the 
missionaries.  The  Bibles  included  big  folios  for  reading  the  lessons 
in  churches,  and  among  the  tracts  were  some  in  Indian  languages 
and  others  written  specially  for  literate  Negroes. 

The  Church’s  literary  invasion  of  the  Puritan  citadel  began 
with  the  earliest  missionaries,  George  Muirson,  John  Talbot,  and 
George  Pigot.  Talbot  scattered  Church  books  far  and  wide  on  his 
travels  in  New  York  and  Connecticut.  Their  influence  soon  began 
to  alarm  the  Congregational  ministers,  who  declared  that  Talbot’s 
efforts  would  “convert  the  colony,”  if  they  did  not  soon  get  some 
convincing  books  on  their  own  side.  Pigot  was  appalled  by  the 
lack  of  religious  reading,  and  constantly  distributed  all  the  books 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  Together  with  James  Labarie,  the  faith¬ 
ful  lay-reader  in  Fairfield,  he  sent  to  the  Society  a  stream  of 
requests  for  Prayer  Books,  catechisms,  and  Psalters. 

The  demand  for  books  never  ceased  and  the  missionaries 
seldom  wrote  a  report  to  the  Society  without  begging  for  more, 
and  still  more.  The  almost  frenzied  upheavals  of  the  Great  Awak¬ 
ening  and  of  later  revivals  drove  home  the  necessity  of  books  to 
answer  the  attacks  upon  the  Church.  Ebenezer  Punderson  of  North 
Groton  wrote,  “There  never  was  more  pressing  need  of  good  books 
among  us  than  in  this  astonishing  season,  in  which  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  and  superstitution  prevail  .  .  .”23 

Answering  objections  was  one  of  the  chief  services  of  books. 
Roger  Viets  pleaded  for  tracts  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the 
sacraments,  and  for  something  to  explain  the  use  of  the  cross  in 
baptism  and  the  responses  of  sponsors,  which  appeared  to  be 
“stumbling  blocks  to  some,”  because  the  dissenting  teachers  es¬ 
teemed  the  sacraments  too  lightly.  Many  appeared  only  to  need 
information  to  conform  to  the  Church,  and  for  his  personal  use  in 
discussion  with  them  Viets  wanted  explanations  and  defenses  of 
the  Articles  of  Religion,  and  of  the  canons,  liturgy,  offices,  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  injunctions. 

The  clergy  were  especially  anxious  to  have  literature  to  help 
them  in  dealing  with  certain  doctrines  that  were  widespread  in  the 
colonies.  Matthew  Graves  in  New  London  was  surrounded  by 
ministers  who  heavily  stressed  the  predestination  of  man  to  salva¬ 
tion  or  damnation  as  against  free  will,  or  rejected  infant  baptism. 
He  wanted  good  essays  on  universal  redemption  and  Wesley  s  tract 
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defending  infant  baptism.  Later  he  reported  that  the  influence  of 
Church  books  was  so  pervasive  that  some  dissenting  ministers 
publicly  forbade  their  people  to  borrow,  hear  or  read  them. 

Today,  when  many  churches  have  a  well-filled  literature 
rack  in  the  vestibule,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how  much 
the  arrival  of  a  package  of  books  meant  to  a  parson  and  his  people. 
The  poor  were  pathetically  thankful,  and  took  the  books  so  fast 
that  soon  the  pastor  was  begging  for  more.  It  must  have  been  a 
real  pleasure  to  see  the  father  of  a  family  carrying  a  Bible  from 
the  church  to  a  home  that  had  never  had  one  before,  or  to  hear  the 
tearful  thanks  of  a  poor  widow  when  she  received  a  little  Prayer 
Book  or  a  tract.  Into  tradesmen’s  shops  in  New  London  and  Strat¬ 
ford,  and  to  farmhouses  in  the  Litchfield  hills,  went  the  books  from 
across  the  ocean,  to  be  read  often  by  the  great  fireplace  at  night 
before  going  to  bed  in  the  cold  chambers  upstairs.  John  Beach  of 
Newtown,  writing  in  1771  to  acknowledge  a  gift  of  books,  sent  the 
sincere  thanks  of  his  poorest  parishioners.  “It  has  given  me  no  small 
pleasure  to  observe,  that  some  of  them  received  this  charity  with 
as  much  gladness  and  satisfaction,  as  many  would  have  received 
an  estate,  which  unexpectedly  befell  them.”24 

What  were  the  books  which  the  people  so  joyfully  wel¬ 
comed?  Of  course,  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  headed  the  list,  and 
there  were  never  nearly  enough.  Among  the  favorite  volumes  was 
Ostervald’s  catechism,  for  which  Doctor  Johnson  said  the  poorer 
people  fairly  “thirsted.”  They  also  admired  Lewis’s  or  Sing’s 
Exposition  of  the  catechism,  and  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  Tate 
and  Brady’s  rhymed  version  of  the  Psalms  was  in  great  demand 
and  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  was  the  only  one  used  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Later  in  the  century  there  were  persistent  calls  for  The 
Blacksmith's  Letters,  a  tract  defending  the  Church,  which  Matthew 
Graves  called  an  “incomparable,  unanswerable  piece.”25  Other 
widely-read  books  were  Wesley’s  tract  on  infant  baptism.  Bishop 
Ken’s  Retired  Christian,  Dr.  Berryman’s  sermons,  Smith’s  essays  on 
universal  redemption,  and  the  Companion  to  the  Altar,  containing 
prayers  and  meditations  in  preparation  for  Holy  Communion.  For 
the  less  learned  the  clergy  used  to  import  The  Poor  Man's  Help 
and  The  Young  Man's  Friend. 

Such  literature  was  frankly  intended  for  popular  consump¬ 
tion,  while  the  more  highly  educated  clergy  and  laymen  drew  upon 
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the  deeper  resources  of  parish  libraries  donated  by  the  Society. 
The  idea  of  shipping  libraries  to  the  American  colonies  originated 
in  1696,  in  the  mind  of  that  tireless  missionary,  scholar,  and  propa¬ 
gandist,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray.  He  believed  that  the  clergyman 
and  the  eminent  layman  should  have  a  full  head  as  well  as  a  kind 
heart.  But  as  the  average  missionary  or  parish  was  too  poor  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  adequate  library,  and  there  were  very  few  colonial  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  he  induced  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  to  send  them.  He  accepted 
the  office  of  Commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  Maryland 
only  on  condition  that  the  Church  would  assist  his  plans  for 
parochial  libraries. 

Of  course,  the  libraries  were  largely  religious,  including 
Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man ,  Bishop  Gilbert 
Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation ,  and  Bishop  Edward  Stilling- 
fleet’s  Vindication  of  the  Trinity.  But  Bray  accorded  notable  recog¬ 
nition  to  what  that  age  called  “human  knowledge,”  such  as  secular 
history,  travel,  geography,  mathematics,  dictionaries,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  biography,  heraldry,  law,  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
grammar,  linguistics,  sports,  medicine,  mythology,  and  poetry. 

Bishops  and  other  eminent  preachers  at  the  S.  P.  G.  annual 
meeting  threw  their  influence  behind  the  library  movement,  and 
gave  generously  to  support  it.  With  their  help  the  libraries  wrought 
a  vast  work  in  America  that  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated.  Through  them  the  S.  P.  G.  and  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  became  cul¬ 
tural  agents,  stimulating  and  extending  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  colonies.  They  were  the  humane  and  benevolent  as¬ 
pects  of  British  imperial  expansion,  which  was  not  a  mere  machine 
of  commercial  exploitation. 

Connecticut  began  to  reap  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Bray  s  fore¬ 
sight  almost  as  soon  as  the  Church  sprang  up  in  Stratford.  A  li¬ 
brary  came  during  the  short-lived  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Phillips,  about  1713.  Next  year  the  wardens  and  other  parishioners 
complained  that  he  had  taken  away  the  books  when  he  deserted 
them  for  apparently  greener  pastures  in  Philadelphia.  Undismayed, 
the  Society  sent  another  library  with  the  second  missionary,  George 
Pigot,  and  as  he  was  an  honest  fellow  it  was  still  there  when  Doctor 
Johnson  came  to  enjoy  it. 

When  the  parish  erected  its  second  church  in  1743,  the  plan 
included  a  library  room  on  one  side  of  the  chancel.  Johnson  hinted 
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to  the  Society’s  secretary  that  the  parishioners  would  be  thankful 
for  gifts  of  books  which,  he  added,  would  be  eagerly  read  by  many 
who  were  “very  inquisitive  after  Christian  knowledge.”26 

Libraries  existed  in  other  parishes,  and  apparently  were 
deeply  appreciated  by  both  parson  and  people.  Although  the  So¬ 
ciety  gave  careful  instructions  for  their  preservation  and  manage¬ 
ment,  the  books  often  became  scattered  and  lost.  The  clergy  lent 
them  to  parishioners,  and  sometimes  would  have  agreed  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  moaned  that  his  friends  were  poor  mathema¬ 
ticians  but  good  book-keepers. 

At  Norwalk  one  of  the  missionaries  (not  Jeremiah  Learning) 
calmly  sold  the  parish  library  and  pocketed  the  proceeds.  A  few 
parishes  still  have  books  that  once  belonged  to  the  colonial  library. 
The  library  sent  to  Simsbury  was  still  in  existence  in  the  early 
1900’s,  each  volume  bearing  the  bookplate  of  the  S.  P.  G.  Who  can 
ever  know  how  many  people  used  and  appreciated  them,  how 
many  literally  read  themselves  into  the  Church?  Their  reading  also 
brought  them  into  more  or  less  sympathetic  contact  with  the 
secular  and  religious  culture  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  some  of 
the  broader  currents  of  thought  in  Western  civilization. 
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This  was  the  second  and  a  typical  Early  Georgian  church.  The 
third  was  constructed  in  1858.  (From  E.  E.  Beardsley,  The  His 
tori /  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut,  Vol.  I.) 


CHRIST  CHURCH.  STRATFORD, 
greeted  in  1743,  demolished  in  1858. 
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St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Aberdeen,  is  now  the  Cathedral.  The 
chancel  was  provided  by  American  Churchmen  and  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  1948.  Bishop  Skinner’s  house  (shown  in  lower  section) 
has  been  demolished. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


WINDS  OF  POLITICS  AND  DOCTRINE 


w 


High  Churchmanship 

TIILE  they  inhabited  a  remote  province,  Connecticut 
Churchmen  by  no  means  lived  in  a  stagnant,  provincial 
atmosphere.  They  breathed  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  air  stirred 
up  by  currents  of  thought  that  arose  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  the  years  around  1700.  While  Samuel  Johnson  and  other  fathers 
of  the  Connecticut  Church  were  still  in  school,  the  mother  country 
was  seething  with  political  and  religious  controversies.  They  were 
the  result  of  the  revolution  of  1688  against  the  effort  of  King  James 
II  to  return  England  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  from  the  newly 
arisen  tendency  to  make  religion  “practical”  and  “reasonable.” 

The  revolution  brought  on  a  gradual  decrease  of  royal  au¬ 
thority,  and  in  a  sense  was  a  prelude  to  the  American  Revolution. 
It  helped  to  create  the  two  great  English  political  parties  —  royal¬ 
ists  or  Tories,  and  parliamentarians  or  Whigs.  The  Tories  were 
closely  allied  with  the  legally  established  Church  of  England  and 
were  often  called  the  High  Church  party.  The  Whigs  had  heavy 
support  among  Protestant  Dissenters  and  were  sometimes  called 


the  Low  or  Broad  Church  party. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  English  political  and  religious 
contests  would  influence  the  American  Colonies,  and  the  Church 
in  Connecticut  was  deeply  affected.  The  exile  of  King  James  II 
and  the  succession  of  his  son-in-law,  Prince  William  of  Orange  (as 
William  III)  gravely  divided  the  Church  in  England  and  Scotland. 
A  respectable  minority  of  Churchmen  in  England,  including  sev¬ 
eral  bishops  and  hundreds  of  priests,  abhorred  James  ITs  Roman 
Catholicism,  but  reverenced  the  Stuart  royal  family  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  divine  right  of  kingly  rule.  That  party  therefore  de¬ 
clined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III  and  Mary  II, 
and  so  the  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  offices.  These  clergymen 
were  known  as  Non  jurors  or  High  Churchmen  and  had  their  own 
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churches,  bishops,  and  priests.  Although  always  a  small  minority, 
they  included  men  of  deep  piety  and  brilliant  intellectual  and 
scholarly  attainments. 

The  schism  was  to  last  for  more  than  a  century,  or  through¬ 
out  the  American  Colonial  period.  By  the  end  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign  in  1714,  the  English  Nonjurors  were  definitely  estranged  from 
the  established  church,  and  many  also  were  politically  estranged, 
if  they  followed  James  II’s  son,  the  “Pretender.”  The  religious 
schism  became  fixed  as  early  as  1693,  when  English  Nonjuring 
bishops  consecrated  Bishop  Hickes.  He  prolonged  it  by  joining  two 
Scottish  Non  jurors  in  consecrating  three  more  bishops.  The  bond 
between  the  two  Nonjuring  churches  thus  helped  to  preserve  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  and  its  doctrinal  and  liturgical  tradi¬ 
tions,  until  they  were  transmitted  to  the  Church  in  America  by  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  Seabury  of  Connecticut. 

Of  necessity  the  Nonjurors  lived,  as  did  Connecticut  Church¬ 
men,  in  an  atmosphere  of  repression,  and  were  compelled  to  be 
furtive,  especially  in  Scotland.  When  Seabury  was  a  medical  stu¬ 
dent  in  Edinburgh  in  the  1750’s,  he  was  escorted  secretly  to  a  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Scottish  Church.  The  secretive  note  sounds  in  a  satirical 
couplet  about  an  English  Nonjuring  leader,  by  the  poetaster 
Colley  Cibber: 

In  close  back  rooms  his  routed  flocks  he  rallies, 

And  reigns  the  patriarch  of  blind  lanes  and  alleys. 

The  Scottish  Church  agonized  through  generations  of  re¬ 
pression.  Few  Christians  have  sacrified  so  much  for  religious  princi¬ 
ples  which,  in  their  case,  were  linked  to  a  noble  but  mistaken  po¬ 
litical  loyalty.  In  1690  the  episcopate  was  abolished  in  Scotland 
and  Presbyterianism  was  legally  established.  King  William  III  at 
first  was  willing  to  tolerate  the  Episcopalians,  but  when  they 
declined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  changed  his  mind. 

In  spite  of  royal  disfavor,  the  Scottish  Church  remained 
strong,  especially  above  the  Tay  River.  In  the  early  1700’s  the 
people  in  some  places  would  not  receive  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
while  Episcopalian  priests  who  refused  the  oath  were  persecuted 
and  silenced.  After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Episcopalians  be¬ 
came  identified  with  the  Stuart  “Pretender,”  but  even  after  the 
rising  in  his  favor  in  1715  they  were  not  severely  molested.  The 
rising  of  1745  in  favor  of  his  son  was,  however,  nearly  ruinous.  The 
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English  government  suppressed  Episcopalians  as  disaffected,  and 
declared  Scottish  ordinations  null  and  void.  After  nearly  forty  years 
of  persecution,  the  Church  had  declined  to  four  bishops  and  a  few 
thousand  laymen.  But  loyalty  to  the  “Pretender”  gradually  became 
merely  romantic,  and  after  the  accession  of  George  III  in  1760  it 
was  understood  that  Episcopal  services  would  not  be  molested. 

Scottish  and  English  Nonjurors  had  long  been  associated  in 
loyalty  to  “the  king  over  the  water.”  As  that  faded  into  the  mist  of 
hopeless  causes,  they  were  united  by  the  more  lasting  bonds  of 
liturgy,  doctrine,  and  church  government.  Their  many  virtuous  and 
learned  leaders  discussed  together  the  question  of  “usages”  in  the 
Communion.  Some  followed  the  English  Church,  while  others 
anticipated  modern  liturgical  thought  by  advocating  customs  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  VI  in  1549,  but 
later  omitted.  These  were  the  mixed  chalice  (wine  and  water),  the 
prayer  for  the  dead,  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  the  prayer  of  oblation  to  express  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  character  of  the  Eucharist.  Many  leaders  even  of  the  Church 
of  England  favored  the  “usages”  and  pleaded  for  their  revival.  By 
the  1730’s  nearly  all  English  Nonjurors  practiced  them. 

The  same  tendency  gradually  triumphed  in  the  Scottish 
Church.  While  episcopacy  prevailed  in  1660-85,  the  old  liturgy 
was  nearly  always  used,  but  in  Queen  Anne’s  time  (1702-14)  the 
English  rite  gradually  replaced  it,  and  was  favored  by  the  upper 
classes,  who  wanted  to  cement  the  bond  with  England  in  the  Act 
of  Union  of  1707.  But  many  zealous  and  active  men  favored  the 
old  “usages,”  mostly  included  in  the  Scottish  Prayer  Book  of  1637. 
By  the  1740’s  the  “usages”  prevailed  in  northern  Scotland,  even 
though  the  Diocese  of  Edinburgh  chiefly  used  the  English  rite, 
and  at  that  time  there  was  a  declaration  of  full  union  and  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Church  of  England.  In  1764  the  Scottish  Church 
published  a  revised  edition  of  the  Communion  Office,  which  be¬ 
came  generally  recognized  as  authoritative,  and  eventually  was 
used  by  Bishop  Seabury. 

The  Church  in  Scotland  grew  in  importance  far  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  numbers  because  of  the  influence  of  Seabury  upon 
the  Church  in  America.  With  him  there  came  to  the  United  States 
a  purely  churchly  episcopate  derived  from  the  united  successions 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  Nonjurors.  Through  him  the  “usages 
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were  transmitted  to  the  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the 
edition  of  1789  and  later  revisions.  Another  and  less  commonly 
recognized  inheritance  —  transmitted  partly  by  Connecticut  Church¬ 
men  —  was  a  friendly  relationship  with  other  episcopal  churches 
not  in  communion  with  Rome.  The  Non  jurors  strongly  opposed 
Roman  claims  to  be  the  only  true  Catholic  church,  and  as  early  as 
1716-1723  tried  to  establish  friendship  with  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches.  Those  efforts  led  eventually  to  the  founding  of  the  Angli¬ 
can-Orthodox  Fellowship.  Present-day  intercommunion  with  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  in  Western  Europe  and  with  the  Polish 
Catholic  Church  is  an  expression  of  the  catholic  spirit  of  the 
Non  jurors. 


Rationalism 

While  Nonjurors  struggled  to  transmit  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  primitive  Church,  Connecticut  Episcopalians  strove 
to  maintain  sound  doctrine  in  an  unfriendly  environment.  Their 
faith  had  grown  by  acquaintance  with  the  great  divines  of  the  late 
sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries,  from  whom  Nonjurors 
also  derived  their  doctrines.  But  while  their  Church  revived  and 
flourished,  it  was  increasingly  beset  by  the  winds  of  new  doctrine. 
Sometimes  the  atmosphere  was  stirred  by  the  gentle  breezes  of  ra¬ 
tionalism,  sometimes  by  the  whirlwinds  of  revivalist  “Enthusiasm.” 
Both  arose  from  the  intellectual  ferment  and  the  popular  religious 
movements  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Reformation  had  released  the  mind  of  Western  Europe 
from  slavish  obedience  to  authority,  but  liberty  of  thought  was  not 
yet  fully  realized.  At  first  only  the  learned  inquired,  but  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  English  philosopher,  John  Locke,  popu¬ 
larized  philosophy  and  taught  educated  people  to  use  the  power 
of  reason,  ffis  popular  book,  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity, 
began  a  new  era  by  bringing  reason  to  bear  upon  doctrines  that 
had  been  regarded  as  too  sacred  to  investigate.  The  result  some¬ 
times  was  a  superficial  and  fashionable  “free-thinking,”  with  more 
reason  than  Christianity.  But  in  the  long  run,  guided  by  wise  and 
solid  scholarship,  English  Protestantism  became  established  as 
firmly  upon  reasoned  conviction  as  upon  emotion  and  free  will.  The 
defense  of  Christianity  upon  the  grounds  of  both  reason  and  reve¬ 
lation  appealed  powerfully  to  the  Father  of  the  Church  in  Con- 
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necticut,  Samuel  Johnson.  Of  course,  he  grew  up  and  was  educated 
at  Yale  College  when  Locke’s  influence  was  prevalent. 

Another  potent  influence  was  that  of  the  Deists,  who 
thought  of  God  as  a  “Supreme  Being”  rather  than  a  personal 
Savior,  and  practically  equated  religion  with  a  worldly  morality 
based  upon  reason.  Their  high  priest  was  John  Toland,  who  in 
1696  published  his  Christianity  Not  Mysterious.  This  work  became 
a  dominant  influence  in  English  theology  for  several  decades,  and 
deeply  colored  the  religious  mentality  of  many  educated  people. 
Toland  never  concealed  his  contempt  for  traditional  authority  and 
repudiated  all  evidence  but  that  of  simple  reason.  Many  intelligent 
people  felt  that  he  tended  to  strip  religion  of  its  most  impressive 
elements,  and  reduce  it  to  a  bare  intellectual  moralism. 

Rational  Deism  tended  to  run  to  this  extreme.  If  people 
would  only  obey  the  “practical”  and  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
and  not  worry  about  “mysterious  doctrines,”  all  would  be  well.  This 
became  practically  the  gentleman’s  religion  and  it  dominated  much 
Episcopalian  preaching.  Emphasis  upon  practical  morality  pene¬ 
trated  the  colonies  and  explains  the  comment  that  the  Connecticut 
clergy  preached  practical  rather  than  doctrinal  sermons.  It  explains 
also  the  accusation  hurled  at  them  by  the  evangelists  of  the  Great 
Awakening,  that  they  were  too  formal  and  unemotional. 

And  indeed  the  natural  result  of  exclusive  emphasis  upon 
reason  and  reliance  upon  inborn  goodness  was  a  superficial  opti¬ 
mism  that  frequently  became  worldly  smugness.  As  the  poet 
Alexander  Pope  put  it  in  one  of  his  polished  couplets,  “whatever  is, 
is  right.”  Such  an  easy-going  doctrine  encouraged  quiet  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  deeper  religious  concerns,  which  the  Anglican  clergy 
found  widespread  even  in  Puritan  Connecticut. 

It  was  far  from  easy  for  the  Anglican  Church  to  steer  be¬ 
tween  rational  Deism  and  emotional  revivalism,  and  it  was  truly 
tested  by  attacks  from  both  camps.  Especially  in  the  period  from 
1713  to  1753,  Deism  exerted  a  powerful  appeal  through  the  literary 
charm  of  brilliant  and  persuasive  books  that  were  extensively  read 
in  the  colonies.  Among  them  were  Collins’s  Discourse  of  Free- 
Thinking ,  Wollaston’s  Religion  of  Nature,  Tindal’s  Christianity  as 
Old  as  Creation,  Morgan’s  Moral  Philosopher,  and  Annets  Free- 
Thinking  the  Great  Duty  of  Religion. 

Even  more  dangerous  and  annoying  was  the  elegant  ridicule 
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of  aristocratic  intellectuals  like  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  whose 
Characteristics  appeared  in  1708.  He  mocked  positive  doctrine  and 
scored  “Enthusiasm”  as  “that  greatest  incendiary  of  the  earth.”  But 
like  many  sophisticated  people,  he  bowed  with  cold  politeness  to 
the  “established  rites  of  worship”  and  received  Communion  once 
a  year  “at  least  for  example’s  sake,  on  the  account  of  our  stations 
in  Parliament.”1  Occasional  conformity  for  the  sake  of  office  ap¬ 
peared  also  in  the  colonies,  to  the  disgust  and  distress  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  clergy.  It  placed  the  Church  in  the  embarrassing  position 
of  appearing  to  countenance  official  hypocrisy,  and  gave  enthusi¬ 
astic  evangelists  an  excuse  to  call  it  a  merely  polite  religion  for 
“respectable”  men  of  the  world. 

Deistic  attacks  did  not  stop  at  Shaftesbury’s  elegant  raillery. 
A  small  army  of  lesser  writers  joined  in  the  cry  and  often  de¬ 
scended  to  coarse  abuse.  They  regarded  the  clergy  as  enemies,  and 
gave  no  quarter  in  such  bitter  invectives  as  Tindal’s  Rights  of  the 
Church  Vindicated  against  Romish  and  All  Other  Priests,  and 
Collins’s  Priestcraft  in  Perfection. 

Such  extreme  accusations  seemed  absurd  to  the  average 
British  or  Colonial  Englishman,  who  really  knew  the  often  under¬ 
paid  parsons  and  curates.  He  saw  them  as  mostly  kind  and  honest 
men  who  baptized  his  children,  visited  the  sick,  gave  advice,  and 
preached  sermons  containing  sound  morals  and  fair  doctrine.  The 
parson  might  not  be  a  scintillating  intellectual,  but  he  could  be 
relied  upon  as  a  friend  with  ordinary  interests  like  those  of  his 
neighbors.  No  doubt  his  humdrum  and  unexciting  ministry  seemed 
dull  and  stuffy  to  the  zealous  Methodist  preachers,  who  challenged 
the  Church  to  a  deeper  sense  of  duty  to  the  unchurched  masses. 
The  criticism  was  repeated  by  the  apostles  of  the  Great  Awak¬ 
ening  against  the  Connecticut  clergy,  whom  they  dismissed  as 
“unconverted.” 

Accusations  of  corruption,  sly  priestcraft,  overweening  am¬ 
bition  and  obscurantism  did  make  some  popular  impression  through 
the  efforts  of  pamphleteers.  Englishmen  and  colonials  became 
intensely  suspicious  of  any  clerical  movement  that  could  possibly 
be  imagined  as  priestly  grasping  for  power.  That  attitude  inspired 
fear  of  the  Society’s  missionaries  in  New  England,  and  the  almost 
hysterical  opposition  to  colonial  bishops  —  against  which  Con¬ 
necticut  Churchmen  contended  in  vain.  The  behavior  of  some 
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High  Church  Tory  clergymen  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  unfortunately 
gave  color  to  such  fears.  In  reaction,  the  Church  under  the 
Georges,  from  1715  to  1775,  showed  a  timidity  that  agreed  only 
too  well  with  the  natural  hesitation  of  an  established  and  privileged 
church  to  do  anything  extraordinary.  Many  clergymen  and  lay¬ 
men  threw  cold  water  on  new  enterprises,  for  fear  of  reviving  the 
slumbering  suspicion  of  thirst  for  power  and  glory.  That  was  one 
reason  for  general  English  indifference  to  plans  for  bishops  in  the 
colonies,  which  the  Connecticut  clergy  lamented  and  could  never 
overcome. 

Attacks  upon  ecclesiastical  “ambition”  and  “corruption”  were 
easier  to  meet,  however,  than  the  subtler  sappings  of  rationalistic 
Deism,  which  appealed  to  the  educated  classes  that  were  likely  to 
be  attracted  to  the  Anglican  Church.  It  appeared  to  express  a 
genuine  disgust  at  selfish  individual  piety  intent  on  gaining  reward 
or  escaping  punishment,  and  appealed  to  disinterested  virtue.  The 
“appeal  to  reason”  quietly  penetrated  the  Church  through  such 
writers  as  Bishop  Hoadly,  who  proclaimed  that  “virtue  is  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  God,  and  therefore  must  be  the  happiness  of  man.  The 
chief  happiness  of  a  reasonable  creature  must  consist  in  living  as 
reason  directs,  whether  he  lives  one  day  or  to  eternity.”2 

This  rationalistic  and  Deistic  climate  favored  a  revival  of 
the  anti-Trinitarian  theology  known  as  “Arianism,”  from  the  name 
of  its  champion  in  the  early  Church.  Its  eminent  leaders  were  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Clarke,  the  Cambridge  University  professor  William 
Whiston,  and  Thomas  Emlyn,  an  Irish  Presbyterian  minister  of 
English  birth.  They  were  not  extreme  Unitarians  but  they  alarmed 
conservative  Churchmen,  who  feared  that  Christianity  would  be 
undermined  by  doctrines  leading  to  Unitarianism.  Anglican 
writers  hastened  to  oppose  the  “novel”  teaching,  and  Bishop 
Robinson  of  London  warned  his  clergy  against  it.  The  move¬ 
ment  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  after  flowing  quietly  for  several 
decades,  rose  to  flood  in  New  England  Unitarianism  in  the  period 
from  1785  to  1825. 

Deism 

The  Unitarian  tendency  scarcely  affected  Connecticut,  but 
Deism  cropped  up  here  and  there  even  in  Episcopalian  parishes, 
and  for  a  time  attracted  some  of  the  best  minds  among  the  clergy. 
The  Deistic  controversy  was  at  its  height  when  Samuel  Johnson 
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and  his  intellectual  friends  were  young,  and  they  felt  the  charms 
of  “rational”  religion  and  of  the  “new  science”  that  inspired  it.  As 
students  and  young  priests  they  leaned  toward  the  “pure  and  simple 
Religion  of  Nature,”  with  its  premise  of  a  First  Cause,  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  future  state,  and  emphasis  upon  virtuous  living. 
Deism  tried  to  win  them  through  the  science  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
which  pictured  the  Universe  as  “a  vast  machine  set  in  motion  by 
an  Efficient  Cause  and  run  according  to  immutable  natural  laws.”3 

This  ideal  fascinated  Johnson  when  he  was  a  student  at  Yale, 
and  later  charmed  his  younger  friend  and  correspondent,  the 
Pennsylvania  priest  William  Smith,  who  became  head  of  the  College 
of  Philadelphia  —  which  was  favored  by  the  Deist  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Johnson  was  receptive  to  the  ideas  of  the  milder  Eng¬ 
lish  Deists,  and  read  Wollaston’s  Religion  of  Nature  and  Collins’ 
Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Although  the  experience  left  him  a  good  Christian,  he  still  enter¬ 
tained  some  “Broad”  views.  But  he  never  followed  those  who 
would  attempt  to  “broaden”  the  Church  by  admitting  a  large 
number  of  Dissenters.  There  was,  indeed,  something  enticing 
about  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  discussion  in  non-essentials, 
but  he  would  not  accept  rational  religion  as  the  sole  basis  of 
agreement  and  thus  neglect  revelation. 

Johnson  and  those  who  followed  him  insisted  that  there  was 
no  conflict  between  the  “new  science”  and  older  revealed  truths, 
and  accepted  both  natural  religion  and  Christian  revelation.  In 
a  sermon  preached  at  Stratford  in  1727,  he  illustrated  the  need  of 
Christianity  by  arguing  that  “the  light  of  nature”  was  not  sufficient. 
He  urged  that  reason  be  supplemented  by  divine  revelation  to  teach 
the  average  man  just  ideas  about  God.  About  sixteen  years  later, 
he  took  the  same  line  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy, 
and  added  that  the  good  life  consists  in  promoting  individual  and 
public  welfare,  and  that  personal  conduct  determines  the  future 
state. 

William  Smith,  who  had  great  intellectual  influence,  was 
more  advanced,  and  approached  the  views  of  the  English  “Broad” 
clergy.  He  heavily  accented  reason  and  understanding,  and  sought 
to  advance  both  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  his  General  Idea 
of  the  College  of  Mirania,  and  his  Philosophical  Meditation  and 
Religious  Address  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Smith  and  Johnson 
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both  influenced  Connecticut  Episcopalians  by  maintaining  that 
the  authority  of  natural  religion  rests  not  upon  reason  alone,  but 
also  upon  the  Christian  revelation  that  clarifies  and  strengthens  it. 

As  Johnson  aged,  he  perceived  more  clearly  the  weakness 
of  a  purely  rational  religion.  By  the  1750’s,  when  he  became 
president  of  King’s  College  in  New  York,  he  was  quite  orthodox 
and  fearful  of  Deistic  ideas.  He  and  the  Connecticut  clergy  who 
revered  him  doubtless  seemed  cold,  “reasonable,”  intellectual,  and 
unemotional  to  ardent  evangelists,  but  they  never  capitulated  to 
Deism.  In  fact,  strong  opposition  to  Deism  had  long  since  ap¬ 
peared,  pointing  out  that  mystery  is  essential  to  religion.  That 
position  was  defended  for  the  scholarly  by  the  great  Bishop  Butler 
in  his  Analogy ,  and  by  the  vastly  popular  and  influential  William 
Law  in  his  Spirit  of  Love.  Further  support  came  from  the  spiritual 
and  idealistic  philosophy  of  Bishop  George  Berkeley,  who  in¬ 
fluenced  Connecticut  through  his  patronage  of  Yale  College  and 
was  admired  by  the  youthful  Johnson.  Berkeley’s  influence  caused 
Johnson  to  become  suspicious  of  the  rational  Deism  of  Governor 
William  Burnet  of  New  York,  to  which  he  was  attracted  for  a 
time.  In  time  he  became  well  aware  of  the  religious  and  moral 
havoc  wrought  by  popular  and  inconsiderate  “free-thinking.” 
Writing  to  Berkeley  about  the  state  of  manners  in  England,  he 
practically  threw  up  his  hands  in  despair.  “But  what  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  such  an  age  as  this?  O  Deus  bone,  in  quae  tempora 
reservasti  nos!”4  ( O  Good  Lord,  to  what  times  hast  thou  banished 
us! ) 

When  the  Church  was  really  beginning  to  grow  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  war  between  Christian  champions  and  their  critics 
was  raging  in  England,  and  Deism  was  being  hard  pressed.  The 
Faith  did  not  lack  defenders,  such  as  the  great  dissenting  minister 
Doddridge,  Bishop  Butler,  the  saintly  William  Law,  and  Bishop 
Warburton.  The  latter  gave  the  Deists  and  rationalists  a  rough 
time  of  it,  and  his  hammer  blows  probably  had  a  more  widespread 
effect  than  the  calm  reasoning  of  Butler’s  Analogy  or  Law’s  gentle 
appeals  to  deep  mystical  feeling.  Some  of  the  vast  controversial 
literature  reached  Connecticut  and  was  read  by  the  Anglican  clergy, 
who  relied  upon  English  champions  of  the  Faith  to  rally  their 
people  and  convince  the  waverers. 

By  the  1750’s  Deism  was  beginning  to  fade.  People  were 
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weary  of  controversy  and  many  shrank  from  the  coarse  irreligion 
of  certain  Deistic  writers.  Some  sophisticates  had  gone  so  far  in 
disbelief  as  not  to  care,  and  the  Methodist  and  Evangelical  move¬ 
ments  were  gaining  strength.  While  some  Deists  of  high  character 
and  learning  sincerely  tried  to  follow  truth,  abolish  corruption,  and 
purify  Christianity,  Deism  was  essentially  negative  and  too  intel¬ 
lectual  for  the  masses.  Its  chief  gift  to  the  world  proved  to  be  its 
defense  of  liberty  of  thought.  And  in  spite  of  much  flippant  and 
shallow  scepticism,  the  Deistic  controversy  forced  Christians  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  their  belief,  and  stirred  a  genuine  and 
general  interest  in  theology  and  morals.  Many  people  gladly  re¬ 
gained,  upon  firmer  ground,  a  Gospel  which  they  had  hastily 
doubted  or  abandoned. 

The  Counter-Attack 

Although  Deism  spread  in  the  colonies,  Johnson’s  dread  of 
it  was  exaggerated.  Before  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  American 
Deists  did  not  venture  to  make  an  open  and  critical  assault  upon 
the  Bible  as  revealed  truth.  They  and  other  free-thinkers  merely 
set  forth  the  tenets  of  “natural  religion,”  and  made  no  effort  to 
popularize  their  views.  Deism  was  largely  an  aristocratic  intel¬ 
lectual  cult  in  the  towns.  Some  Revolutionary  leaders  accepted 
it  or  came  close  to  it,  but  for  the  masses  it  was  too  speculative,  un¬ 
emotional,  vague,  and  “high-brow.” 

There  was  little  danger  that  Episcopalians  generally  would 
become  Deists.  Johnson  and  his  fellow  priests  could  save  their 
strength  for  combat  with  the  other  and  more  alarming  doctrines 
which  their  letters  often  mentioned.  As  early  as  the  1720’s,  the 
colony  was  agitated  by  Tindal’s  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church,  an 
attack  against  “priestcraft”  and  episcopal  ordination.  It  fell  in 
perfectly  with  the  notions  of  some  Congregational  ministers,  who 
even  favored  lay  ordination,  which  Johnson  declared  had  been 
frequently  practiced  in  the  country,  and  even  in  Stratford,  while 
the  people  claimed  “a  share  of  authority  with  their  ministers  in 
all  public  acts  of  discipline.”  He  hastened  to  seek  the  support  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  in  combatting  the  influence  of  Tindal’s  errors, 
“so  great  and  so  subversive  of  all  religion.”5 

As  English  “liberal”  theological  ideas  began  to  gain  ground 
in  the  colonies,  the  Episcopal  clergy  took  alarm.  By  1760  Beach  of 
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Newtown  was  worried  by  the  progress  of  Arian  and  Socinian  (non- 
Trinitarian)  doctrines  among  the  Congregationalists  and  Presby¬ 
terians,  due  to  the  circulation  of  books  by  English  Dissenters. 
Believing  that  some  Episcopalians  were  “in  no  small  danger  from 
that  infection,”6  he  published  a  tract  against  it,  on  the  advice  of 
Doctor  Johnson,  who  wrote  the  preface. 

Johnson  himself  was  disturbed  by  the  spread  of  “liberal” 
doctrines  among  the  Congregational  ministers  and  even  among 
Churchmen.  Some  leading  laymen  in  the  Litchfield  County 
mission  charged  the  Rev.  Solomon  Palmer  with  being  a  Calvinist 
and  denying  free  will.  They  seemed  to  lean  toward  un-Trinitarian 
ideas  ( Socinianism ) ,  and  the  doctrine  of  total  free-will  and  sal¬ 
vation  by  good  works  (Pelagianism).  Johnson  persuaded  Beach 
to  preach  at  the  clerical  convention  of  1760  in  defense  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity  and  against  such  “loose  notions.”  The  clergy 
were  so  pleased  that  the  sermon  was  published,  and  Johnson 
promised  to  send  a  copy  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
Rev.  Edward  Winslow  of  Stratford  praised  it  as  an  effectual  coun¬ 
terweight  to  Socinian  and  other  errors. 

Beach  became  the  Church’s  watchman  against  the  abounding 
errors  of  the  times.  The  next  one  was  Antinomianism,  which  he 
spotted  in  a  thesis  published  at  the  Yale  commencement  in  1764  — 
that  personal  obedience  is  not  necessary  for  justification.  The 
Antinomians,  Beach  declared,  based  justification  only  upon  the  law 
of  innocence  and  sinless  obedience.  He  considered  himself  bound 
by  his  ordination  vow  to  defend  the  people  against  such  teaching, 
and  plunged  into  a  controversy  with  some  of  the  Congregational 
ministers.  He  was  successful  enough  to  boast  that  his  own  flock 
were  well  fortified  against  Antinomianism  and  Enthusiasm,  and 
not  in  the  least  tainted  with  Deism.  His  congregation  continually 
increased  by  the  conversions  of  rational  and  intelligent  dissenters, 
who  became  disgusted  with  Antinomian  ideas. 

Shortly  afterward,  Beach  was  appalled  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Scottish  preacher  Sandeman  to  “propagate  infidelity, 
libertinism,  or  no  religion,  under  the  mask  of  Free  Grace!’  Over¬ 
come  by  curiosity,  he  went  to  hear  the  stranger  preach  in  the 
meeting-houses,  and  later  tried  to  summarize  his  doctrine:  “that 
Christ  has  done  all  and  every  thing  for  our  salvation  which  God 
requires  of  us,  and  that  mere  assent  to  this  report  is  saving  faith; 
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and  to  have  the  least  solicitude  about  any  thing  we  have  to  do  to 
obtain  salvation  is  that  damning  sin  of  unbelief,  in  which  all  the 
Christian  world,  except  his  sect,  is  involved.”7  Beach  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  result  of  such  teaching  would  be  infidelity,  and 
casting  off  all  moral  restraints,  while  quieting  the  conscience  and 
retaining  the  name  of  belief,  hoping  for  eternal  salvation  while  in¬ 
dulging  the  passions. 

This  novel  teaching  threw  the  Newtown  Congregationalists 
into  an  uproar,  while  the  “Sandemanians”  held  regular  Sunday 
meetings,  but  without  anything  that  Beach  would  call  worship. 
Dibblee  also  was  alarmed  and  warned  the  S.  P.  G.  that  both 
Antinomian  and  Baptist  principles  were  being  “industriously  pro¬ 
pagated.”  Lamson  was  not  too  worried  and  felt  that  the  more 
serious  general  interest  in  the  Church  was  due  partly  to  “the  many 
pernicious  books  dispersed  in  the  country,”  particularly  Sandeman’s 
writings,  which  convinced  many  people  “that  truth  and  safety  are 
to  be  found  only  in  the  Church,  and  not  among  the  Sectaries.”8 

The  clergy  generally  felt  that  the  Church’s  destiny  was  to 
stand  like  a  rock  amid  roaring  storms  of  infidelity  and  enthusiasm. 
Winslow  believed  that  both  were  trying  to  weaken  or  wreck  the 
Church  as  a  barrier  against  them,  and  that  serious  Christians  would 
more  and  more  turn  to  it  as  a  safeguard  against  the  extremes  of 
rationalism  and  “enthusiasm.” 

The  Church  was  actually  helped  by  the  spread  of  another 
type  of  doctrine.  This  was  the  emphasis  upon  free  will  in  the 
process  of  salvation,  named  “Arminianism”  for  the  theologian 
Arminius.  Such  thought  began  to  appear  among  Connecticut 
Churchmen  in  the  1720’s.  The  trustees  of  Yale  College  implied 
that  the  Episcopal  converts  of  1722  had  turned  to  Arminianism, 
by  voting  to  compel  future  teachers  to  reject  “Arminian  and  Pre- 
latical  Corruptions.”  The  accusation  was  levelled  at  later  Congre¬ 
gational  ministers  who  turned  to  the  Church,  including  John  Beach, 
Ebenezer  Punderson,  and  Jonathan  Arnold. 

Johnson  showed  the  trend  unmistakably  in  his  Letters  from 
a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England ,  published  in  1733-1734. 
While  he  refused  the  name  of  Arminius,  he  acknowledged  some 
common  ground  with  him,  and  denied  that  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
of  Religion  in  the  Prayer  Book  were  strictly  Calvinistic.  The 
Congregational  clergy  suspected  wrathfully  that  the  quiet  spread 
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of  free-will  doctrine  promoted  defections  to  Anglicanism,  and  by 
the  1740’s  books  by  declared  Arminian  Episcopalians  had  appeared 
in  New  England.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  great  Calvinistic 
theologian,  sounded  the  alarm,  claiming  that  the  simultaneous 
progress  of  Arminianism  and  the  Episcopal  Church  was  no  accident. 

Edward’s  influence  imparted  to  the  Great  Awakening  a 
definitely  Calvinistic  tone.  That  brought  “enthusiasm”  into  direct 
conflict  with  the  Episcopalians,  who  often  leaned  towards  Arminian 
ideas,  and  led  many  moderate  Congregationalists  to  look  favorably 
upon  the  Anglican  Church. 

Doctor  Johnson  noticed  the  disposition  to  seek  the  Church 
as  a  port  in  a  storm.  “Scarce  ever  was  there  a  people  in  a  more 
bewildered,  confounded  condition  than  those  in  this  colony 
generally  are,  as  to  their  religious  affairs  .  .  .  which  occasions  the 
most  sensible  of  them  to  be  still  every  where  looking  toward  the 
Church  as  their  only  refuge.”9  In  spite  of  the  Church’s  political 
isolation,  this  trend  gradually  caused  Episcopalians  to  become  a 
more  accepted  element  in  the  religious  life  of  the  community. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 


THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 
A  House  of  Prayer  for  All  People 


Growing  Tolerance 

PROLONGED  persecution  by  the  government  made  it  virtually 
impossible  for  Churchmen  to  participate  actively  in  local 
politics.  In  that  respect  they  stood  apart  from  the  community,  and 
rarely  were  elected  even  to  the  humblest  town  offices.  The  po¬ 
litical  leaders,  who  were  closely  allied  with  the  Congregational 
clergy,  tried  to  exclude  Episcopalians  from  all  places  of  trust  and 
honor.  That  did  not  usually  worry  Churchmen,  for  they  generally 
considered  it  wise  not  to  contend  against  overwhelming  odds.  The 
result  was  a  peace  of  mind  which  their  neighbors,  when  distracted 
by  factions,  really  envied. 

As  the  decades  rolled  away,  the  growing  number  of  mod¬ 
erate  and  tolerant  Congregationalists  seemed  for  a  time  to  promise 
closer  and  more  cordial  relations  between  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  community.  The  change  was  due  partly  to  the  in¬ 
creasingly  moderate  and  “reasonable”  temper  of  the  age,  and 
partly  to  weariness  after  the  bitter  controversies  of  the  preceding 
centuries.  The  appeal  of  Anglicanism  to  men  of  respectable 
intellectual  caliber,  such  as  Doctor  Johnson  and  his  circle,  con¬ 
vinced  many  well-read  and  thoughtful  people  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  not  a  refuge  of  superstition  and  obscurantism.  After 
meeting  a  priest,  many  gainsayers  rapidly  lost  their  bitter,  inherited 
prejudices. 

In  the  middle  years  of  the  century  such  reports  began  to 
stream  into  the  Society’s  mail  from  all  over  the  colony.  In  North 
Groton  Punderson  enjoyed  the  “unspeakable  comfort”  of  seeing 
many  former  revilers  and  haters  of  the  Church  at  service  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  In  the  West  Haven  mission,  although  the  ministers  and 
political  leaders  were  “hot  spirits,”  many  of  the  people  appeared 
friendly  and  likely  to  attend  the  Church.  Many  in  distant  towns 
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would  conform  if  there  was  a  church  reasonably  near,  and  even 
were  dispirited  because  the  missionary  could  not  visit  them  more 
frequently.  Some  privately  admitted  their  friendliness,  their  dis¬ 
like  of  Congregational  ordination,  and  their  approval  of  the 
Episcopal  liturgy,  but  feared  being  economically  boycotted  by  the 
majority. 

The  Great  Awakening  was  indeed  an  eye-opener  for  many 
dissenters  from  the  Church.  Around  Newtown  they  noticed  how 
steadfast  Episcopalians  were,  while  their  own  people  often  were 
at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  of  doctrine.  Converts  came  so  fast 
that  churches  were  built  without  any  immediate  prospect  of  a 
pastor.  When  the  Congregational  pulpits  in  Greenwich  and 
Stamford  were  vacant,  the  people  invited  Ebenezer  Dibblee  to 
officiate  in  their  meeting-houses.  People  of  all  faiths  flocked  to 
hear  him,  and  even  “cheerfully”  participated  in  the  service.  In 
Ripton  many  Dissenters  came  to  service  and  wanted  to  learn  the 
liturgy;  some  of  them  once  would  not  have  set  foot  in  the  church 
and  had  scornfully  called  it  a  “Mass  house.” 

Similar  reports  came  even  from  the  Puritan  stronghold  of 
Norwich.  Ebenezer  Punderson  noticed  a  generally  mollified 
disposition  in  the  eastern  towns,  and  after  1750  Matthew  Graves 
in  New  London  baptized  Quakers  by  immersion  before  crowds  of 
well-behaved  spectators.  To  the  aging  father  of  the  Connecticut 
Church,  Doctor  Johnson,  such  reports  were  comforting  in  the  midst 
of  his  many  vexing  burdens  as  head  of  the  new  Episcopalian 
King’s  College  in  New  York. 

But  to  the  Congregational  leaders  the  trend  was  ominous 
and  frightening.  They  were  deeply  disturbed  by  the  importation 
of  many  Prayer  Books  for  converts,  the  signs  of  growing  aversion 
to  Congregational  or  “Independent”  ways,  and  the  increasing  favor 
towards  liturgical  worship.  Of  course,  there  were  degrees  and 
degrees  of  conversion,  and  missionaries  noticed  that  some  converts 
were  very  earnest.  When  Samuel  Peters  of  Hebron  visited  Killing- 
worth,  he  reported  that  he  had  “never  yet  found  any  so  rubrical, 
both  old  and  young,  as  these  conformists  are.”1  But  some  con¬ 
versions  were  distinctly  for  fair  weather  only  and  soon  faded  out. 
Roger  Viets  of  Simsbury  noted  that  several  hasty  converts  within 
the  last  five  years  had  made  a  hasty  departure. 

The  drift  towards  the  Church,  however,  was  unmistakable, 
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and  continued  even  into  the  disturbed  years  before  the  Revolution, 
when  Episcopalians  were  becoming  politically  unpopular.  In 
Norwalk  it  had  gone  so  far  that  dissenting  ministers  were  even 
criticized  by  their  own  people  for  preaching  contrary  to  Anglican 
doctrine.  In  Simsbury  even  the  town’s  lone  Deist  and  the  two 
Roman  Catholic  families  came  to  Saint  Andrew’s,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  asked  Viets  to  baptize  one  of  his  children.  John  Beach 
of  Newtown  in  1771  aptly  described  the  general  disposition  in  re¬ 
porting  that  the  dissenters  were  more  friendly  towards  the  Church 
than  they  were  to  each  other. 

The  Mission  to  Negroes 

Churchmen  got  along  well  with  other  groups  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  including  two  that  were  rather  generally  despised  and 
abused  —  the  Negroes  and  the  Indians.  It  is  an  often  repeated 
charge  that  the  colonial  Episcopal  Church  neglected  the  humble, 
particularly  the  Negro.  Nothing  could  be  more  untrue.  Con¬ 
version  of  the  Negro  was  a  fixed  purpose  of  the  Church’s  colonial 
missions. 

When  the  S.  P.  G.  was  founded  and  for  many  years  later, 
the  Church  of  England  did  not  question  the  right  to  hold  slaves, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  free  them,  but  did  insist  that  slavery  should 
not  preclude  conversion.  The  clergy  owned  slaves,  and  churches 
even  accepted  them  as  a  form  of  endowment.  The  Church 
earnestly  strove  to  win  the  Negroes,  in  spite  of  discouraging 
obstacles,  urged  their  masters  and  the  clergy  to  instruct  them, 
strove  to  persuade  masters  to  let  their  slaves  attend  church,  and 
baptized  and  admitted  them  to  Holy  Communion. 

The  campaign  to  Christianize  the  Negro  began  soon  after  the 
Society’s  organization,  and  continued  throughout  the  colonial 
period.  Bishops  continually  promoted  it  in  their  sermons  to  the 
annual  meetings.  As  early  as  1706,  Bishop  Williams  of  Chichester 
confronted  the  problem  presented  by  the  great  age  and  depth  of 
Negro  culture,  and  strove  to  convince  planters  that  conversion  did 
not  mean  emancipation,  although  personally  he  disliked  slavery. 
Among  the  famous  prelates  who  sought  to  arouse  the  Church  to 
this  duty  were  William  Fleetwood  of  St.  Asaph,  Thomas  Seeker  of 
Oxford,  and  William  Warburton  of  Gloucester.  Some  did  not 
mince  words,  and  in  1754  Drummond  of  St.  Asaph  severely  scored 
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planters  for  not  allowing  Christian  education  of  slaves,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  they  were  moved  by  “avarice,  inhumanity,  or 
irreligion.”2 

The  Society  repeatedly  mailed  instructions  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  regarding  the  Christian  training  of  Negroes.  David 
Humphreys,  secretary  and  historian  of  the  society,  in  1730 
published  a  widely  circulated  pamphlet  to  encourage  the  cause, 
including  an  account  of  the  successful  work  in  New  York  as  an 
example;  an  appeal  to  Christian  people  for  help  in  the  colonies; 
and  letters  by  Bishop  Edmund  Gibson  of  London  to  masters  and 
mistresses  of  colonial  families  and  to  the  missionaries,  with  editorial 
comments.  In  1768  the  work  received  further  encouragement  from 
William  Knox’s  tracts  on  instruction  and  conversion  of  Indians  and 
slaves.  The  Society  distributed  large  quantities  of  small  books  and 
tracts  among  literate  Negroes. 

Reports  from  missionaries  in  Connecticut  abound  in 
references  to  work  among  the  Negroes.  Doctor  Johnson  began 
almost  as  soon  as  he  settled  in  Stratford,  and  apparently  made  a 
better  record  than  his  Congregational  critics.  The  Dissenters  in 
town  about  1727  had  around  one  hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  but  only 
a  few  had  been  baptized,  and  many  were  uninstructed.  Six  or 
seven  attended  Christ  Church,  and  four  had  been  baptized  by  the 
Doctor  himself.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  ministry  he 
reported  many  baptisms  of  Negro  children  and  adults,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  he  admitted  a  Negro  to  the  Holy  Communion. 

Similar  reports  came  from  other  parishes,  and  apparently 
the  most  active  missionaries  to  the  Negro  were  Caner  in  Fairfield, 
Learning  of  Norwalk,  Samuel  Seabury  the  Elder  of  New  London, 
and  Beach  in  Newtown.  Beach  tackled  the  hard  assignment  with 
his  usual  zeal  and  determination,  and  by  1749  had  instructed  and 
baptized  all  the  few  slaves  of  his  parishioners.  He  even  had  some 
Negro  communicants  who  appeared  to  be  “serious  Christians.” 
Twenty  years  later  there  were  about  fifty  Negroes  in  his  parish,  and 
he  had  baptized  most  of  them  after  instruction. 

The  Church  in  Middletown  evidently  took  care  of  the 
Negroes;  a  census  of  the  parish  before  1776  lists  the  number  of 
them  in  each  family.  Most  of  the  conversions  were  in  coast  and 
river  towns  where  commerce  produced  wealth  and  some  Church¬ 
men  could  afford  to  keep  household  servants.  The  Society’s 
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schools  in  Connecticut  were  “integrated/’  and  admitted  Negro 
children  and  adults  who  had  little  other  chance  for  elementary 
education. 

Missions  to  Negroes  were  a  step  toward  freedom,  and  were 
deliberately  aimed  to  improve  the  relation  between  master  and 
slave.  The  more  they  succeeded,  the  more  difficult  it  became  to 
regard  the  Negro  merely  as  a  piece  of  property.  The  rise  of  the 
British  and  colonial  anti-slavery  sentiment,  and  the  judicial  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  1770’s  abolishing  slavery  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
probably  were  partly  the  result  of  the  Society’s  championship  of 
the  Negro  and  the  Indian. 

The  Mission  to  Indians 

The  Society  from  the  beginning  tried  to  win  the  Indian,  and 
even  considered  concentrating  its  efforts  upon  him.  The  result 
was  less  successful  than  with  the  Negro,  probably  because  the 
motive  was  less  disinterested.  Bishops  in  their  annual  sermons 
urged  just  and  gentle  treatment  of  the  Indians  to  prepare  them  for 
conversion.  At  the  same  time  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  their 
hearers  that  the  motive  was  partly  political.  The  government 
wished  to  thwart  the  French,  who  were  manipulating  the  savages 
in  their  efforts  to  block  English  expansion  by  building  up  a  vast 
empire  from  the  Appalachians  to  the  Rockies.  The  mission  to 
the  Mohawks  in  New  York  achieved  considerable  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  success,  but  the  Society’s  efforts  were  weakened  in  the  1740’s 
by  conflict  between  the  friends  of  the  Indian  and  those  of  white 
missions. 

The  first  Episcopal  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  Connecticut 
was  that  astonishing  layman,  James  Labarie,  a  French  Protestant. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Bellomont,  Governor  of  New  York, 
he  ministered  for  about  three  years  to  the  Keehamoochuck  or  New 
Oxford  Indians,  learned  their  language,  and  trained  some  of  them 
to  teach  others.  When  an  Indian  war  forced  him  to  leave  them,  he 
settled  in  Fairfield  and  with  official  approval,  but  without  salary, 
taught  the  many  Indians  there.  The  government  compelled  him  to 
stop  after  he  became  an  Episcopalian. 

His  ministry  was  continued  by  Henry  Caner,  the  first  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Fairfield.  Over  the  years  he  baptized  a  few  Indian 
children,  and  now  and  then  some  adults  who  were  “very  seriously 
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disposed”  and  constantly  attended  services.  He  did  not  hope  for 
general  success,  because  the  Indians  were  rapidly  succumbing  to 
the  white  man’s  diseases  and  “fire  water.”  They  were  becoming 
bitterly  prejudiced  against  Christianity,  from  witnessing  the 
shameful  failure  of  so  many  nominal  Christians  to  honor  their  pro¬ 
fession  by  decent  behavior. 

Doctor  Johnson  had  a  limited  success  among  the  Stratford 
Indians  in  the  early  years  of  his  ministry.  At  one  time  he  even 
sheltered  a  little  girl  and  a  young  man  of  a  nearby  tribe,  who  were 
bound  to  him  by  an  indenture  from  their  parents.  He  taught  the 
youth  reading,  writing,  and  the  catechism,  and  gave  him  special 
instruction  during  Lent  in  preparation  for  baptism,  along  with  the 
little  girl.  Occasionally  he  baptized  an  adult,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  his  efforts  produced  many  conversions.  John  Beach 
of  Newtown  failed  completely,  although  early  in  his  mission  he 
intended  to  visit  a  tribe  about  three  miles  away  and  hoped  to  win 
them.  Hostile  persons  so  prejudiced  them  against  him  that  they 
refused  to  hear  him  and  he  had  to  abandon  the  attempt. 

For  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  some  hope  of  winning  the 
remnants  of  the  once  powerful  Mohegan  and  Narragansett  tribes 
in  New  London  County  and  in  western  Rhode  Island.  Interest 
in  the  Mohegans  was  stimulated  by  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock, 
a  Congregational  minister,  who  founded  the  Indian  Charity  School 
for  boys  in  Lebanon.  One  of  his  converts  was  the  famous  Mohegan 
preacher,  Samson  Occom,  who  went  to  England  in  1765  to  assist  in 
the  campaign  to  raise  funds  that  were  later  used  to  found  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  in  New  Hampshire.  The  Episcopalian  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Sir  William  Johnson,  patronized 
Wheelock’s  school,  and  it  encouraged  the  S.  P.  G.  plans  for  Indian 
missions. 

Success  seemed  ready  to  smile  in  1756.  John  Uncas,  the 
chief  Mohegan  sachem,  and  six  other  men  of  the  tribe  were  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  parishes  in  Norwich  and  Groton,  and  petitioned 
for  part  of  the  services  of  the  Society’s  missionary  at  Norwich. 
They  wanted  to  be  “taught  to  go  to  that  good  place  when  we  die 
as  well  as  white  men.”3  The  tribe  numbered  about  four  hundred, 
but  were  too  poor  to  give  a  minister  more  than  a  little  sea  food 
and  venison. 

Their  plea  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendly  relation  with  the 
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tribe  that  lasted  until  the  Revolution.  In  the  1760’s  it  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  evangelistic  Matthew  Graves.  He  visited  the 
Mohegans  and  obtained  a  powerful  influence  over  them  and  their 
preacher,  Samson  Occom.  He  even  recommended  Occom  for  or¬ 
dination  and  appointment  as  a  missionary  to  his  own  and  other 
nearby  tribes,  with  the  approval  of  Sir  William  Johnson  and  several 
of  the  clergy.  But  the  plan  failed  because  others  could  not  keep  a 
secret  as  well  as  Graves,  and  the  Dissenters  thwarted  it. 

Forty  miles  away,  in  Rhode  Island,  the  Narragansetts  heard 
of  Graves’s  interest  in  their  race.  He  favored  their  earnest  entreaties 
by  repeated  visits  and  sermons  to  them  and  neighboring  tribes. 
He  was  rewarded  by  their  confidence  in  him,  their  zeal  for  in¬ 
struction,  and  their  gift  of  forty  acres  of  land  to  the  Church  as  a 
glebe.  He  took  several  of  them  under  his  roof,  spared  no  pains  to 
educate  them,  and  successfully  pleaded  with  the  Society  to  give 
them  the  schoolmaster  they  wanted.  Graves  was  eager  to  train  a 
hopeful  young  Narragansett  to  be  a  missionary,  and  in  1767  gave 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Society,  with  the  idea  of  having 
him  educated  and  ordained  in  England. 

These  efforts  were  undermined  by  the  usual  difficulties  of 
reconciling  Christian  ideals  with  the  dishonest  and  heartless  treat¬ 
ment  the  Indians  suffered  from  the  machinations  of  politicians  and 
land-grabbers.  Graves  complained  bitterly  about  efforts  to  cheat 
the  Narragansetts  out  of  their  reservation,  in  flat  defiance  of  the 
King’s  commands.  The  poor  Indians  were  in  a  pitiable  condition, 
and  if  the  legislature’s  “cruel  votes”  prevailed,  would  be  reduced 
to  beggary  and  lose  their  friendship  for  the  Crown. 

Samuel  Peters  of  Hebron  also  protested  to  the  Society 
against  such  greed  and  abuse,  to  save  the  honor  of  the  State  and 
the  credit  of  religion,  and  to  keep  the  Indians  from  learning  the 
art  of  beggary.”  But  he  felt  powerless  to  stop  the  growing  evil. 
He  and  Graves  perfectly  understood  the  reasons  why  Anglican 
missions  to  the  Indians  were  not  more  successful.  Most  colonists 
regarded  the  tribes  as  a  threat  and  a  nuisance,  and  British  poli¬ 
ticians  manipulated  them  as  pawns  in  their  rivalry  with  French 
imperial  ambitions.  The  Indians  were  aware  of  the  geneial  lack 
of  real  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  naturally  were  not  willing  to 
accept  the  religion  of  their  exploiters.  They  instinctively  rejected 
a  religion  which  they  felt  was  political. 
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Roman  Catholics  and  Jews 

Where  there  was  no  such  feeling  of  inferiority  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  the  Church  gained  some  converts  among  minority  groups.  Its 
present  diversity  of  national  strains  began  even  when  the  population 
of  Connecticut  was  still  overwhelmingly  of  British  origin.  In  a 
few  coastal  towns  there  were  small  groups  of  French  exiles.  Some 
were  Protestants  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  colonies  from  per¬ 
secution  during  the  reign  of  King  Louis  XIV.  Others,  especially 
in  Stratford,  came  much  later  from  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  1755.  These  were  the  Acadians, 
whose  tragic  story  is  immortalized  by  Longfellow’s  Evangeline. 
They  were  devout  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  rector  of  Christ 
Church  informed  the  Society  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  like¬ 
lihood  that  they  would  ever  be  anything  else. 

The  French  Protestants  or  Huguenots  were  quite  friendly, 
and  within  a  remarkably  short  time  became  assimilated  into  Anglo- 
American  culture,  sometimes  even  Anglicizing  their  names.  Many 
conformed  to  the  Church,  partly  through  the  influence  of  Jacques 
Laborie,  who  became  known  as  James  Labarie  or  Labarree. 

Although  Roman  Catholics  generally  remained  loyal  to  their 
church,  now  and  then  one  would  become  an  Episcopalian.  Some 
attended  St.  Andrew’s  in  Simsbury,  and  Doctor  Johnson  once  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  recently  admitted  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the 
Holy  Communion.  A  few  Dutch  families  from  New  York  lived  in 
the  western  towns  of  Fairfield  County,  and  some  of  them  attended 
Episcopal  churches.  From  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  came 
John  Rutgers  Marshall,  the  first  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Woodbury. 

In  the  colonial  records  of  Connecticut  one  occasionally  finds 
a  Jewish  name.  Jewish  traders  entered  the  colony  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  1720’s  a  few  Jews  lived  in  the  sea¬ 
ports  of  Fairfield  County.  The  nearest  synagogues  were  in  New¬ 
port  and  New  York,  and  some  Jews  preferred  to  attend  church 
rather  than  to  neglect  public  worship  entirely.  One  of  them  in 
Fairfield  married  a  Christian  woman  and  attended  services  in  the 
Episcopal  church.  The  Rev.  Henry  Caner  described  him  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  Greek,  Plebrew,  other  Eastern  languages,  and  rabbinical 
learning,  and  attributed  his  conversion  to  a  disinterested  love  of 
Christian  doctrine. 
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His  example  evidently  influenced  another  “sober  and 
sensible”  Hebrew  in  Norwalk,  who  was  inspired  by  the  preaching 
of  Caner  and  Doctor  Johnson.  He  also  was  “considerably  ac¬ 
quainted”  with  rabbinical  literature,  but  seriously  inclined  toward 
Christianity.  After  many  earnest  conversations  with  Johnson,  he 
was  baptized  by  him  and  became  “a  sincere  good  Christian.” 
Johnson  also  converted  a  Hebrew  in  Stratford,  Mr.  Mordecai  Marks, 
“a  very  sober  sensible  young  gentleman,”  who  soon  became  a 
steady  communicant.4 

All  these  contacts,  together  with  a  certain  measure  of  social 
acceptance,  did  not  eliminate  the  fundamental  disagreements 
between  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Puritan  Congregational  majority. 
Any  political  tension  would  revive  the  irritations  that  had  persisted 
since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  and  especially  since  the 
English  Civil  War  of  the  1640’s.  After  1763  the  imperial  policy 
of  strengthening  control  over  the  Colonies  inevitably  stirred  the 
embers  of  old  conflicts,  simply  because  membership  in  the  Church 
was  considered  as  an  expression  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown. 
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Bishop  Samuel  Seabury’s  Mitre.  Kept  at  Trinity  College,  Hart¬ 
ford.  (From  a  photograph  in  the  Diocesan  Archives.) 


BISHOP  SEABURY’S  FIRST  DIRECTIVE  TO  HIS  CLERGY 
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PART  TWO 

REVOLUTION,  FREEDOM  and  GROWTH 
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CHAPTER  NINE 


ORDEAL  BY  FIRE:  THE  REVOLUTION 


Royalist  Against  Puritan 
“ I  hope  when  we  are  sufficiently  sifted  and  tried,  we 
shall  come  out  purer  .” 

(Henry  Caner,  letter  to  the  S.  P.  G. ) 

WHEN  the  rector  of  Fairfield  penned  these  words  about  the 
slanders  he  suffered,  the  Church’s  severest  trials  were 
mercifully  unrevealed.  The  leaves  are  never  quieter  than  before 
the  summer  storm.  The  people  who  suffer  from  great  social  and 
political  convulsions  often  feel  most  secure  just  before  they  are 
struck.  On  January  2,  1760,  Edward  Winslow  of  Stratford  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  S.  P.  G.  which  now  stands  out  as  a  choice  morsel  of 
historical  irony.  Rejoicing  in  recent  British  victories  over  the 
French,  he  saw  “a  prospect  of  such  a  security  to  the  future  hap¬ 
piness  of  these  colonies,  as  that  only  our  ingratitude  to  heaven  can 
remove  it  from  us.”1  Two  years  later  he  proudly  alluded  to  the 
clergy’s  zeal  in  cultivating  loyalty  to  the  British  constitution,  in 
gratitude  for  its  blessings  upon  America. 

Between  these  letters,  Winslow  probably  read  disturbing 
reports  about  James  Otis’s  plea  in  Boston  against  “writs  of 
assistance,”  empowering  customs  officers  to  search  private  premises 
for  smuggled  goods.  Some  felt  that  the  dear  paternal  government 
cared  more  for  colonial  revenue  than  for  colonial  welfare. 

The  Church  soon  began  to  share  the  unpopularity  of  the 
imperial  officials,  whom  the  masses  regarded  as  “ruffle-shirted 
Episcopalians.”  In  Connecticut  the  popular  mood  was  reflected 
in  the  government’s  obvious  jealousy  of  the  Church’s  growth  and 
influence.  And,  unfortunately,  the  new  imperial  fiscal  policy 
coincided  with  renewed  discussions  of  a  colonial  diocese.  To  the 
latter  cause,  especially,  Winslow  attributed  the  “malignant  spirit 
of  opposition”  in  Stratford,  which  was  abetted  by  “persons  of  in- 
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fluence  and  authority.”  Other  pastors  also  noticed  the  “restless 
and  implacable”  disposition.  Solomon  Palmer  of  New  Haven 
wrote:  “We  are  as  narrowly  watched  by  them  as  a  cat  watches  a 
mouse,  and  every  pecadillo  is  taken  notice  of  and  made  a  great 
crime. 

The  general  Puritan  animosity  appeared  even  in  such  a 
judicious  character  as  President  Ezra  Stiles  of  Yale.  His  diary 
bitingly  describes  the  Church  as  animated  only  by  love  of  dignity 
and  pre-eminence,  and  as  "an  Asylum  for  polite  Vice  &  Irreligion. 
Such  abuse  naturally  drove  into  loyalism  many  Episcopalians  who 
might  have  espoused  the  American  cause.  One  example  was 
William  Samuel  Johnson,  the  son  of  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  of 
Stratford.  As  a  delegate  from  Connecticut  to  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  in  1765,  he  served  on  the  committee  to  consider  colonial 
rights  and  helped  to  compose  its  report,  portions  of  which  were 
used  in  a  petition  against  the  act.  He  participated  also  in  writing 
Connecticut's  address  of  thanks  to  King  George  III  for  the  repeal 
of  the  law. 

The  clergy,  including  his  father,  were  disposed  to  defend 
imperial  policy  and  to  emphasize  the  Dissenters  lack  of  loyalty, 
and  the  desirability  of  appointing  only  Episcopalians  to  office. 
Some  Puritan  ministers,  on  the  contrary,  blew  up  the  flame  of 
resistance  in  the  colony,  which  at  first  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
revolt.  The  sudden  blaze  of  violence  surprised  nearly  everyone, 
including  even  the  astute  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  pressed  the  office 
of  stamp  master  for  Connecticut  upon  Jared  Ingersoll.  But  an 
armed  mob  forced  Ingersoll  to  resign,  and  Governor  Fitch,  con¬ 
sidered  lukewarm  in  his  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  was  turned 
out  at  the  next  election. 

The  Episcopal  clergy  could  hardly  find  words  to  express 
their  horror  at  this  popular  resistance.  Writing  to  the  S.  P.  G., 
five  of  them  scored  it  as  “rebellion,”  and  promised  to  warn  their 
congregations  against  “the  unreasonableness  and  wickedness  of 
their  taking  the  least  part  in  any  tumult  or  opposition  to  his 
Majesty’s  acts.”3  Clerical  pens  scratched  busily,  contrasting  loyal 
Churchmen  with  rebellious  Puritans.  Davies  knew  not  how  truly 
he  was  writing  history  when  he  declared:  “In  a  word,  there  is  such 
a  fermentation  in  the  country,  as  though  some  mighty  change  was 
taking  place.”4  Learning  blamed  it  upon  Jonathan  Mayhew’s 
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rabble-rousing,  which  had  incited  the  attack  on  Governor 
Hutchinson’s  house  in  Boston.  He  pointed  to  a  fact  now  noted  by 
historians,  that  strongly  “New  Light”  and  Separatist  eastern  towns 
were  more  violent  against  the  Stamp  Act  than  western  ones,  where 
Episcopalians  were  numerous.  Beach  and  Dibblee  cried  up  loyalty 
to  their  people,  and  Lamson  rejoiced  in  their  steadfastness  amid 
“anarchy  and  disloyalty.” 

As  agitation  blew  more  fiercely,  the  menace  of  violence  poured 
upon  pastors  and  people.  Beach  was  threatened  by  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  and  therefore  requested  the  S.  P.  G.  not  to  publish  his 
letters  and  expose  him  “to  the  rage  and  violence  of  the  mob.”5 
Bitter  Samuel  Peters  bragged  that  Churchmen  did  not  observe  the 
fast  day  after  the  Stamp  Act  passed.  His  outspoken  letters  poured 
scorn  upon  “rebel”  leaders,  and  were  opened  by  suspicious  patriots 
who  made  him  pay  dearly  for  it.  The  patriots  must  have  turned 
purple  with  fury  if  they  read  Scovil’s  declaration  that  the  disorders 
showed  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  Church  as  a  cornerstone  of 
loyalty.  Viets  feared  that  open  loyalty  would  mean  destruction 
of  churches  and  homes.  Christopher  Newton  was  so  threatened 
and  spied  upon  that  he  became  afraid  to  write  any  frank  state¬ 
ment  on  public  affairs. 

A  comparative  calm  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  raised 
false  hopes  for  peace  in  some  of  the  clergy.  Events,  however, 
proved  the  accuracy  of  Andrews’s  prophecy  that  it  would  not 
eradicate  opposition  to  the  Church.  It  was  small  comfort  that 
revulsion  against  excitement  brought  some  converts,  and  that  the 
crisis  had  tested  the  Churchmen’s  loyalty  to  the  Hanoverian  king, 
when  the  Puritans  for  years  had  accused  them  of  being  loyal  to  the 
exiled  Stuart  pretender  to  the  throne.  Puritan  clamor  had  gained 
its  purpose  —  to  make  the  S.  P.  G.  reluctant  to  establish  more 
missions  in  New  England. 

When  it  could  not  blame  the  Church  for  supporting  the  ill- 
advised  fiscal  policy,  the  Puritan-patriot  party  found  an  equal 
offense  in  the  perennial  question  of  a  colonial  bishop.  Probably 
they  were  quite  familiar  with  John  Beach’s  letter  in  1768,  claiming 
that  the  Church  would  increase  rapidly  if  an  American  bishop 
could  ordain  and  confirm.  Fear  of  such  an  establishment  was  so 
real  that  John  Adams  declared  that  it  was  a  principal  cause  of  the 
Pie  volution.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Episcopal  ministers  feared 
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a  collapse  of  the  Church  in  an  independent  America.  Dibblee 
voiced  their  feelings  when  he  wrote,  God  have  Mercy  upon  us, 
if  the  Provinces  here  should  throw  off  their  connection,  dependence 
and  subjection  to  the  Mother  Country.”6  That  fear  tended  to 
mould  Episcopalians  into  a  royalist  party,  and  inspired  Doctor 
Johnson  to  assure  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  Churchmen 
were  the  king’s  “best  friends.” 

Meanwhile,  the  British  government’s  determination  to  make 
the  colonists  knuckle  under  was  hammering  the  opposition  into 
a  compact  party  of  Puritan  republicans,  bent  upon  independence. 
Samuel  Peters  blamed  all  upon  a  malignant  spirit,  egging  the 
Puritans  into  “an  universal  revolution,  or  something  as  bad.”7 
Behind  the  cry  “No  taxation!”  he  heard  the  ancient  Puritan  shout 
“No  bishops!”  To  him  the  Connecticut  ministers  were  a  set  of 
bigoted  clerical  tyrants,  who  might  have  preached  to  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  army  during  the  rebellion  against  King  Charles  I. 

In  a  sense,  Peters  was  right.  For  generations,  Puritan 
clergymen  had  preached  doctrines  of  political  liberty  derived  from 
seventeenth-century  authors.  They  regarded  themselves  and  their 
people  as  heirs  of  the  Puritan  rebels,  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
as  representing  Charles  I’s  royalism.  The  battle  which  their  fore¬ 
fathers  had  waged  in  the  1640’s  was  only  the  first  phase  of  an  age¬ 
long  crusade  for  a  republican  church  and  government.  Both  sides 
regarded  the  coming  American  Revolution  in  that  light.  Their 
feelings  were  further  inflamed  during  the  war,  when  the  established 
ministers  strained  every  nerve  to  support  and  defend  the  military 
effort,  and  were  morale  officers  of  the  patriot  cause.  They  became 
special  targets  of  British  and  Tory  enmity  —  the  butt  of  raids, 
threats,  abuse,  insults,  and  imprisonment. 

Such  reprisals  were  natural,  especially  after  the  Loyalists 
felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  patriot  majority.  Their  flight  from  the 
state  began  in  the  summer  of  1775,  and  continued  throughout  the 
war.  Loyalists  were  proportionately  more  numerous  in  Con¬ 
necticut  than  in  the  other  New  England  states  —  and  far  bolder. 
At  least  2000  men  openly  proclaimed  their  allegiance  to  the  king 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  there  were  many  more  “passive” 
Loyalists,  who  kept  discreetly  silent  and  took  no  active  part  on 
either  side.  Many  Connecticut  “Tories”  were  prominent  enough 
to  be  mentioned  in  Lorenzo  Sabine’s  Biographical  Sketches  of 
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Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution  —  including  practically  all 
the  Episcopal  clergy. 

Too  strong  to  be  ignored,  the  Loyalists  were  ruthlessly  sup¬ 
pressed  by  law.  A  long  series  of  statutes  aimed  to  restrain  and 
punish  all  enemies  of  the  American  cause  —  by  disarming,  dis¬ 
franchisement,  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  estates,  house  arrest, 
and  prohibition  of  travel  without  a  special  license.  Sons  of  Liberty 
eagerly  watched  and  reported  Tory  activity,  and  the  state  Council 
of  Safety  spent  much  time  in  considering  the  fate  of  Loyalists.  Its 
records  teem  with  the  names  of  Episcopalian  Tories  arrested  and 
confined  in  safely  patriotic  eastern  towns.  The  jails  were  soon  so 
crammed  that  the  guards  had  to  be  strengthened.  Loyalists  es¬ 
pecially  dreaded  Newgate  Prison  in  East  Granby,  a  dank  aban¬ 
doned  copper  mine  used  for  ordinary  criminals  and  celebrated  by 
legends  of  terror. 

Many  Loyalists,  too  bold  to  scare  easily,  gave  the  state  end¬ 
less  trouble.  Some  secretly  aided  the  British  with  supplies  and  in¬ 
formation,  or  by  enlisting  in  General  Howe’s  army  on  Long  Island. 
Some  promptly  returned  to  Connecticut  as  recruiters,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  they  were  risking  their  necks.  They  persuaded 
scores  of  ardent  young  Churchmen  to  enlist  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
American  Volunteers,  the  Queen’s  Rangers,  or  the  King’s  American 
Regiment,  whose  chaplain  for  a  time  was  Samuel  Seabury,  later 
the  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

Tory  participation  in  British  raids  inspired  the  fiercest 
patriot  resentment.  Loyalists  “tipped  off”  the  British  about  a  patriot 
storehouse  of  arms  and  ammunition  at  Danbury,  and  guided  Gen¬ 
eral  Tryon’s  raiders  who  destroyed  it.  Others  guided  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  ruthless  and  devastating  forays  upon  Norwalk,  Fairfield, 
and  New  Haven.  The  fact  that  Episcopalian  churches  and  homes 
went  up  in  smoke,  along  with  the  rest,  comforted  nobody  on  either 
side.  The  crowning  outrage  was  a  descent  upon  Groton  led  by  the 
unforgivable  Benedict  Arnold,  and  rendered  infamous  by  the  cold¬ 
blooded  murder  of  the  fort’s  commander,  Colonel  Ledyard. 

An  especially  dreaded  band  of  Tories  lived  in  New  Cam¬ 
bridge  (Bristol),  and  hid  out  in  a  cave  still  called  “Tory  Den.” 
They  were  reported  to  be  influenced  by  the  “designing”  James 
Nichols,  the  missionary  at  Waterbury  and  nearby  towns.  One  of 
them  was  the  Loyalist  hero,  Moses  Dunbar,  who  attended  the  lit- 
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tie  Episcopal  church  on  Federal  Hill.  Accepting  a  captain’s  com¬ 
mission  in  Fanning’s  Loyalist  Regiment,  he  prowled  about  western 
Connecticut  to  enlist  recruits  and  was  captured  and  clapped  into 
Hartford  jail.  Tried  on  the  evidence  of  his  own  written  confession, 
he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  contrived  to  escape. 
Recaptured,  he  was  hanged  on  the  hill  where  Trinity  College  now 
stands.  Years  later  his  widow  used  to  point  to  his  grave  under  a 
tree,  when  she  made  trips  to  Hartford. 

Dunbar’s  declaration  to  posterity,  written  on  the  evening 
before  his  execution,  perfectly  voices  the  spirit  of  many  Loyalist 
Churchmen:  “As  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  I  depart  in  a  state  of 
peace  with  God  and  my  own  conscience,  I  have  but  little  doubt 
of  my  future  happiness  thro’  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  ...  I  die  in 
the  profession  and  communion  of  the  Church  of  England.”  The 
deep  religious  faith  of  that  tough  partisan  appears  vividly  in  a  let¬ 
ter  written  from  jail  to  his  children:  “REMEMBER  your  CREA¬ 
TOR  when  in  youth  and  learn  your  Creed,  Lord’s  Prayer,  Ten 
Commandments  and  Catechism,  and  go  to  church  as  often  as  you 
can,  and  prepare  yourselves,  as  soon  as  you  are  of  a  proper  age,  to 
be  worthy  partakers  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  I  charge  you  all  never 
to  leave  the  Church.”8 

For  their  share  in  inspiring  such  loyalty  to  throne  and  altar, 
the  clergy  often  bore  the  full  brunt  of  patriot  wrath.  As  early  as 
September,  1774,  they  could  see  the  storm  coming  and  convened 
to  discuss  what  to  do.  After  independence  was  declared,  their  situ¬ 
ation  was  peculiarly  embarrassing.  They  only  among  colonial 
clergymen  were  required  to  take  a  special  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king  at  ordination,  acknowledging  his  supremacy  over  the  Church 
of  England.  Their  feelings  were  now  all  the  more  painful,  because 
most  were  natives  and  three-quarters  were  Yale  alumni. 

After  the  Declaration,  darkness  shut  down  upon  them  for 
nearly  a  decade.  They  were  forced  to  choose  between  abandoning 
services  or  breaking  their  oaths  of  allegiance  by  omitting  passages 
in  the  Prayer  Book  which  emphasized  loyalty  to  the  throne  in 
phrases  fit  to  make  the  Sons  of  Liberty  foam  at  the  mouth.  They 
discussed  the  painful  dilemma  at  a  meeting  in  June,  1776,  and 
about  three  weeks  after  the  Declaration  decided  against  omitting 
the  unforgivable  prayers  —  by  closing  the  churches.  Beach  of  New¬ 
town  passed  into  legend  by  shouting  that  he  would  “preach  and 
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pray  for  the  King,  till  the  rebels  cut  out  his  tongue.”9  He  was  bit¬ 
terly  disgusted  by  the  milk-and-water  abbreviation  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  which  was  recommended.  Before  long,  President  Stiles  of  Yale 
recorded  in  his  diary  that  all  Episcopal  churches  in  the  state  had 
been  voluntarily  closed. 

The  Trials  of  the  Clergy 

One  would  gladly  leave  unwritten  the  lives  of  the  clergy 
during  the  next  few  years.  It  is  a  long  chronicle  of  suffering,  re¬ 
lieved  only  by  the  fidelity  of  parishioners  who  also  had  become 
pariahs  in  their  homeland.  Even  gentle  Ebenezer  Kneeland  fell 
afoul  of  the  public  temper.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  Battle  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  a  furious  patriot  rose  in  his  pew  and  bawled  that  there 
would  be  no  more  prayers  for  the  king  in  Stratford.  Quietly  the 
parson  closed  his  Prayer  Book,  gave  the  benediction,  and  shut  the 
church  door.  His  short  and  unhappy  life  thereafter,  confined  by 
order  to  his  house,  symbolized  the  clergy’s  general  fate. 

It  made  little  difference  that  a  rector  might  have  been  popu¬ 
lar  before  the  war.  Richard  Mansfield  of  Derby  was  proverbially 
charming  and  hospitable,  and  not  a  political  parson.  But  he  made 
the  mistake  of  writing  to  Governor  Tryon  of  New  York  about  the 
sufferings  of  Connecticut  Loyalists,  and  soon  fled  to  Long  Island 
to  escape  arrest,  with  little  hope  of  ever  seeing  his  wife  and 
children  again. 

John  Sayre  came  to  Fairfield  just  in  time  to  feel  the  besom 
of  patriot  resentment.  The  only  sweetening  in  his  bitter  cup  was 
the  touching  loyalty  of  parishioners  who  never  forsook  him,  even 
when  he  was  confined  to  his  house  and  garden.  The  crowning 
blow  fell  during  a  British  and  Tory  raid  upon  the  town  in  1779, 
when  flames  razed  the  church  and  rectory,  melted  the  Communion 
plate,  and  destroyed  the  parish  library.  Sayre,  his  wife  and  eight 
children  fled  to  Long  Island  with  only  the  clothing  on  their  backs. 
After  years  of  privation,  a  land  grant  in  the  unbroken  forest  of 
New  Brunswick  must  have  seemed  like  a  haven. 

Jeremiah  Learning  of  Norwalk  had  infuriated  patriots  by  his 
able  literary  defense  of  the  Church  and  his  opposition  to  the  Stamp 
Act  disorders.  Sons  of  Liberty  hung  his  portrait  head  down  on  a 
sign-post  and  flung  him  into  jail,  where  lying  on  the  damp  floor 
made  him  lame  for  life.  In  Tryon’s  raid  he  lost  everything  and 
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barely  escaped  to  New  York.  The  poor,  thin,  pallid  little  parson 
courageously  returned,  and  in  1783  had  the  honor  of  declining 

election  as  Connecticut’s  first  bishop. 

Ebenezer  Dibblee  of  Stamford  suffered  much  for  his  faith, 
although  he  was  willing  to  go  almost  any  length  to  keep  peace  in 
Church  and  Empire.  He  stuck  to  his  post  throughout  the  war,  yet 
so  persecuted  was  he  that  even  a  trip  to  Sharon  to  be  inoculated 
for  small-pox  was  a  welcome  relief.  In  a  letter  to  Samuel  Peters, 
after  the  war,  he  declared  that  his  and  his  people’s  woes  “would 
fill  a  volume.”10  His  property  was  plundered  or  severely  damaged, 
soldiers  were  quartered  upon  him,  and  his  sons  and  many  pa¬ 
rishioners  fled  for  safety.  Attempts  were  made  to  murder  him  and 
his  daughter  became  insane  from  fright. 

Samuel  Andrews  of  Wallingford  also  ministered  throughout 
the  war,  although  he  was  forced  to  give  bonds  to  stay  within  the 
parish  bounds,  and  could  not  even  make  a  call  without  permission. 
After  the  war  he  served  for  over  thirty  years  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Jarvis  of  Connecticut,  in  1804,  described 
his  Loyalist  parish  as  a  “wilderness  without  roads.”11 

Scovil  of  Waterbury  was  a  Loyalist  but  prudent  enough  to 
escape  personal  indignity.  But  even  he  received  the  usual  atten¬ 
tions  of  patriot  committees,  and  often  slept  away  from  home  to 
avoid  their  sudden  midnight  visits.  The  people  respected  him  for 
staying  at  his  post.  After  the  war  he  left  them  reluctantly  to 
found  a  parish  of  exiles  in  New  Brunswick,  but  for  many  years  he 
returned  occasionally  to  visit  old  friends. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Scovil’s  tactful  course  was  the  blunt- 
spoken  Toryism  of  hale  old  John  Beach.  He  read  the  prayer  for 
the  king  during  the  war,  and  for  some  time  his  church  was  the 
only  one  open.  Patriots  dreaded  his  influence  and  put  him  under 
bond  not  to  bear  arms  or  discourage  enlistment  in  the  American 
army.  He  openly  boasted  that  there  was  hardly  a  non-Loyalist  in 
his  parishes.  Repeatedly,  he  barely  escaped  death.  While  he  was 
reading  prayers  for  the  king  in  Redding,  a  bullet  sang  through  a 
window  and  sank  into  the  sounding-board  over  the  pulpit.  Once 
a  party  of  Patriots  entered  the  church  and  pointed  muskets  at  his 
head  as  he  approached  the  prayer  for  the  king,  but  he  continued 
as  if  there  were  no  danger  within  a  thousand  miles.  A  family  tra¬ 
dition  relates  that  a  band  of  soldiers  escorted  him  to  a  place  where 
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an  axe  and  a  block  were  ready  for  his  execution.  “Now  you  old 
sinner,”  said  they,  “say  your  last  prayer.”  He  knelt  and  prayed: 
“God  bless  King  George,  and  forgive  all  his  enemies  and  mine  for 
Christ’s  sake!”12  —  and  so  shamed  them  into  releasing  him.  The 
Patriots  had  to  respect  the  old  fellow,  who  died  peacefully  in  bed 
after  half  a  century  of  devoted  service. 

John  Rutgers  Marshall  of  Woodbury  made  no  effort  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  loyalism,  and  was  summoned  before  the  General  Assemby 
to  answer  charges.  He  was  waylaid  and  beaten,  fired  upon  from 
ambush,  insulted,  and  pelted  with  rotten  vegetables.  Several  times 
men  stormed  into  church  to  drag  him  from  the  pulpit  during  his 
sermon.  The  little  door  by  which  he  escaped  to  hiding  places  in 
the  Glebe  House  is  still  pointed  out  beside  a  great  fireplace  in  the 
parlor. 

James  Nichols  of  Plymouth  was  equally  obnoxious  to  patriots, 
and  was  tried  for  treason  (but  acquitted)  at  the  same  session  of 
the  Superior  Court  which  condemned  to  death  his  parishioner, 
Moses  Dunbar.  He  was  imprisoned  in  a  cellar  at  East  Plymouth, 
tarred  and  feathered,  dragged  in  a  brook,  and  banished  to  Litch¬ 
field.  Patriots  forced  him  to  close  the  church,  and  although  he 
remained  throughout  the  war,  he  thought  it  best  to  go  with  many 
other  exiles  to  New  Brunswick. 

Much  more  diplomatic,  but  still  not  unscathed,  was  Abra¬ 
ham  Jarvis  of  Middletown.  He  tried  to  be  moderate  and  peace¬ 
able,  even  though  he  objected  to  omitting  prayers  for  the  king,  and 
proposed  the  suspension  of  public  worship.  Once,  while  returning 
from  a  parish  call,  he  met  a  man  who  had  undertaken  to  murder 
him  but  lost  heart  when  the  parson  spoke  to  him  civilly.  In  1781 
he  reopened  his  church  and  omitted  prayers  for  the  king. 

Roger  Viets  of  Simsbury  was  an  ardent  Loyalist  and  cared 
not  who  knew  it.  For  helping  Tories  to  escape  from  the  Newgate 
mine  and  feeding  them,  he  was  heavily  fined  and  lodged  in  the 
Hartford  jail,  where  he  ministered  to  other  Loyalists  and  gave 
Communion  to  three  condemned  to  death.  He  was  released  upon 
giving  bond  not  to  leave  Simsbury  or  do  anything  against  the 
United  States.  After  ministering  throughout  the  war,  in  1786  he 
accepted  a  parish  in  Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  but  came  back  years  later 
to  visit  old  neighbors. 

By  far  the  most  Toryish  missionary  was  Samuel  Peters  of 
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Hebron,  who  fairly  outshone  Lord  North  in  devotion  to  the  mon¬ 
archy.  He  was  unpopular  long  before  the  Revolution,  because  of 
his  pride  and  pomposity,  and  for  opposing  gifts  for  relief  when  the 
royal  government  closed  the  port  of  Boston.  He  was  mobbed  and 
fled  to  Boston,  then  to  England,  where  he  worked  off  his  spleen 
by  composing  an  abusive  history  of  Connecticut.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  imagination  liberally  embellished  his  tales  of  suf¬ 
fering,  and  so  his  wild  statements  embarrassed  some  of  his  fellow 
clergymen  into  disowning  him.  In  1794  Peters  was  elected  as 
bishop  of  Vermont,  but  could  not  obtain  testimonials  because  he 
had  not  performed  priestly  duties  for  twenty  years.  After  losing 
his  English  pension  by  squabbling  with  the  Prime  Minister,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  to  sell  his  land  grants  by  questionable 
methods,  and  died  in  New  York  after  depending  for  years  upon  the 
charity  of  friends. 

English-born  Matthew  Graves  was  a  natural  Tory,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  was  estranged  from  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow  priests 
by  his  sincere  Methodist  piety.  A  hasty  temper  betrayed  his  Tory¬ 
ism,  and  he  stubbornly  persisted  in  praying  for  the  king  in  spite  of 
warnings.  Pulled  from  the  pulpit  by  infuriated  Patriots,  he  barely 
escaped  mobbing  by  fleeing  to  the  house  of  a  warden.  The  war¬ 
dens  refused  to  open  the  church  unless  he  omitted  the  forbidden 
prayers.  Later  he  fled  to  a  country  parish  and  eventually,  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  to  New  York,  where  he  died  of  a  stroke  while  officiat¬ 
ing  in  St.  George’s  Chapel.  Arnold’s  raid  in  1781  reduced  his 
church  to  ashes. 

One  of  the  hardest  fates  was  that  of  poor  Epinetus  Townsend, 
who  was  arrested  for  preaching  loyalty,  refusing  to  join  the  Patriot 
association  and  declining  to  furnish  blankets  to  the  American  army. 
During  his  imprisonment  his  family  was  cruelly  persecuted,  but 
finally  was  ordered  to  go  with  him  to  the  British  on  Long  Island, 
where  he  taught  school  for  a  living.  He  embarked  with  his  family 
for  Nova  Scotia  but  the  ship  was  lost  with  all  on  board. 

A  few  parsons  lived  through  the  war  unscathed,  simply  by 
keeping  quiet.  In  New  Haven  and  West  Haven  parish  life  flowed 
serenely  under  sober,  steady,  benevolent  Bela  Hubbard,  a  lukewarm 
Loyalist.  In  the  fall  of  1778  he  quietly  unlocked  his  church  doors, 
and  prayed  for  “Congress  and  the  free  and  independent  states  of 
America.”  While  the  Bishop  of  London  certainly  took  a  dim  view 
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of  independence,  Hubbard  was  only  following  his  official  permis¬ 
sion  to  open  the  churches  and  omit  the  hated  prayers  for  George 
III  -  as  President  Ezra  Stiles  of  Yale  duly  noted  in  his  all-observ¬ 
ant  diary.  When  General  Tryon’s  raiders  descended  upon  New 
Haven,  they  treated  Hubbard  most  respectfully  and  never  even 
touched  his  church.  His  mission  prospered  and  his  death  in  1812 
caused  unfeigned  sorrow,  especially  among  those  who  recalled  his 
brave  ministrations  during  the  hideous  yellow  fever  epidemic  of 
1795. 

Richard  Clarke  of  New  Milford  also  was  little  molested,  and 
ministered  quietly.  In  1787  he  sailed  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he 
served  many  years  and  died  as  the  oldest  missionary  in  the  British 
colonies,  much  beloved  by  the  people.  Equally  quiet,  sober  and 
dutiful  were  Christopher  Newton  of  Ripton  and  Daniel  Fogg  of 
Pomfret.  The  former  stayed  throughout  the  war  and  served  until 
his  death  in  1787.  Fogg  quietly  held  services  in  Colonel  Malbones 
home  when  the  church  was  closed,  but  was  so  suspiciously  re¬ 
garded  that  the  selectmen  refused  to  let  him  visit  New  York.  He 
served,  bravely  and  lonesomely,  until  his  death  in  1815.  Tyler  of 
Norwich  also  was  more  fortunate  than  most  of  the  clergy,  although 
he  had  enemies  and  feared  that  his  well  had  been  poisoned.  In 
1776  the  parish  voted  to  discontinue  worship,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  1778  Tyler  felt  that  “the  cause  of  religion  ought  not  to  be  an¬ 
nihilated  on  a  civil  account,”13  and  the  people  voted  to  reopen  the 
church  and  forget  prayers  for  the  king  and  Parliament.  The  other 
clergy  protested  in  1780,  but  within  three  years  all  followed  his 
example.  Tyler  died  in  1823,  after  a  ministry  of  fifty-five  years  as 
priest  and  physician. 

He  typified  most  of  the  native-born  clergy,  who  in  spite  of 
their  hardships  resolved  to  stay  in  their  homeland  after  the  war. 
Sad  was  the  desolation  most  of  them  confronted,  as  depicted  by 
Consider  Tiffany,  a  moderate  Loyalist  of  Hartland,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  war  and  described  the  plunder  and  wrecking  of 
many  churches.  But  Connecticut’s  policy  toward  Loyalists  was 
milder  than  that  of  some  other  states,  and  after  1777  the  state  of¬ 
fered  conciliation  and  a  pardon  to  those  who  would  return  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Many  Connecticut  Churchmen  joined 
the  great  Loyalist  migration,  most  going  to  the  St.  John  River  re¬ 
gion  of  New  Brunswick.  Remarkably  few  of  the  clergy  joined 
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them,  in  spite  of  inducements  of  higher  salaries  and  land  grants. 
Connecticut’s  conciliatory  policy  influenced  them,  and  although 
they  encountered  social  ostracism,  there  was  no  prolonged,  official 
persecution.  Their  neighbors  gradually  became  interested  in  other 
matters  and  accepted  them  as  fellow  citizens. 

Their  most  difficult  problem  was  to  set  the  prostrate  Church 
on  its  feet.  Several  churches  had  been  destroyed,  while  others  were 
damaged  and  dilapidated,  and  many  pulpits  were  vacant.  The 
S.  P.  G.  abruptly  cut  off  all  salaries  after  the  peace  treaty  acknowl¬ 
edged  American  independence.  Diminished  congregations  rallied 
loyally  to  the  clergy,  and  the  Church  found  towers  of  strength  in 
a  few  eminent  and  respected  laymen  like  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
who  had  been  a  very  passive  Loyalist.  His  adjustment  to  the  new 
order  was  emulated  by  many  moderates  who  loved  Connecticut 
too  much  to  leave.  They  were  courted  by  conservative  Patriots 
who  wanted  peace,  reconciliation  and  stability,  and  in  1787  secured 
the  annulment  of  much  anti-Tory  legislation.  Many  Anglicans  be¬ 
came  firm  supporters  of  the  new  Federal  Constitution,  and  of  the 
Federalist  Party. 

Even  ardent  Tories  did  not  find  it  too  hard  to  become  good 
American  citizens,  and  among  them  was  Samuel  Seabury,  Junior.* 
Few  had  suffered  such  indignities  of  revenge,  including  parading, 
imprisonment,  and  threats  of  torture.  Yet  love  for  his  Church  and 
native  state  prevailed,  and  his  courage  and  abilities  marked  him 
for  a  great  part  in  establishing  the  Church  upon  its  new  republi¬ 
can  and  purely  religious  foundation.  When  frail  Jeremiah  Learning 
declined  election  as  a  bishop,  the  clergy  naturally  turned  to  Sea¬ 
bury.  A  new  and  hopeful  chapter  then  opened  for  the  Church  in 
America.  But  a  bishop  in  Connecticut  —  "the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world”  —  was  the  result  of  a  long  struggle. 

*For  a  biographical  sketch,  see  Appendix  I. 
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CHAPTER  TEN 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  EPISCOPATE 


Years  of  Controversy 

THE  Church’s  remarkable  growth  after  1740  would  have  been 
greater  with  a  resident  bishop.  The  colonial  Church  had 
always  been  an  anachronism  —  an  episcopal  church  without  a  head. 
Lack  of  local  ordinations  naturally  meant  a  chronic  shortage  of 
clergy.  Archbishop  Laud  of  Canterbury,  the  bugbear  of  Puritan 
New  England,  foresaw  the  situation,  and  while  still  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  intended  to  make  that  diocese  include  the  colonies.  In  1638 
he  proposed  to  send  a  bishop  to  the  American  wilderness,  but  was 
thwarted  by  the  anti-episcopal  rebellion  against  King  Charles  I. 
Circumstances,  especially  the  delays  of  officialdom,  blocked  re¬ 
peated  efforts  to  appoint  a  bishop  in  Virginia.  One  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  was  Jonathan  Swift,  and  one’s  imagination  is  challenged  to 
picture  the  author  of  Gullivers  Travels  pontificating  among  the 
tobacco  planters. 

Episcopalians  were  less  fortunate  in  Connecticut  than  in  the 
royal  colonies,  where  governors,  in  the  absence  of  a  bishop,  ap¬ 
pointed  clergymen  to  parishes.  Governors,  however,  were  bound 
by  orders  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  never 
set  foot  in  America.  His  nominal  authority  had  been  recognized 
since  the  Virginia  legislature  established  the  Church  in  1619.  The 
bishop  had  tried  to  secure  priests  for  colonial  parishes,  but  his 
powers  were  questioned  by  some,  who  declared  that  they  could  not 
be  transmitted  and  had  to  be  renewed  by  each  succeeding  king. 

Successive  Bishops  of  London  eased  their  consciences  and 
tried  to  fill  the  vacuum  of  authority  by  appointing  “Commissaries,” 
empowered  to  discipline  the  clergy,  visit  churches  and  hold  church 
courts,  but  not  to  confirm,  consecrate  or  ordain.  Their  official  pres¬ 
tige  was  thus  slight  and  the  extent  of  their  power  doubtful.  A  re¬ 
fractory  priest,  like  Whitefield,  could  defy  them  and  “get  away 
with  it.”  In  the  northern  colonies  after  1750  the  office  practically 
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lapsed,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  revive  it.  New  England  had  had  only 
one  Commissary,  the  Rev.  Roger  Price,  who  served  for  eighteen 
years  ( 1730-1748)  and  stimulated  such  growth  as  the  Church  never 
knew  before  or  after  him.  He  was  so  respected  in  Connecticut  that 
the  clergy  wanted  their  own  Commissary,  and  vainly  recommended 
the  appointment  of  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson. 

The  Connecticut  clergy  openly  and  persistently  advocated 
an  American  diocese.  S.  P.  G.  missionaries  had  favored  the  idea 
since  the  formidable  John  Talbot  of  New  Jersey  had  voyaged  to 
England  for  the  cause.  He  was  dismissed  for  accepting  consecra¬ 
tion  from  English  Non-juring  bishops.  Talbot  expressed  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  a  colonial  diocese  as  fully  as  anyone  ever  did,  and  was 
earnestly  seconded  by  Pigot  and  Johnson.  After  enduring  a  voy¬ 
age  to  England  for  ordination,  Johnson  fired  the  opening  gun  in 
his  perennial  campaign  for  an  American  bishop.  He  agreed  with 
a  writer  in  the  Gentlemans  Magazine ,  who  lamented  the  shocking 
loss  of  life  among  colonial  ordinands.  “There  never  was  a  persecu¬ 
tion  upon  earth  that  destroyed  a  fifth  part  of  the  clergy.”1 

Connecticut  Churchmen  did  not  question  the  authority  of 
an  English  bishop,  the  parishioners  of  Bristol  declaring  in  1747 
that  they  were  “under  the  bishop  of  London.”  But  Churchmen 
wanted  a  local  authority,  which  was  never  more  needed  than  in  the 
turbulent  1740’s,  when  Whitefield  and  his  admirers  defied  bishops 
and  commissaries  alike.  From  1742  until  1750  the  missionaries 
poured  letters  upon  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Society,  be¬ 
moaning  the  injurious  effects  of  having  no  bishop.  Bishop  Sher¬ 
lock  informed  Johnson  that  he  had  already  advocated  one  or  two 
colonial  bishops.  This  correspondence  did  not  escape  the  lynx  eyes 
of  the  Congregational  clergy,  who  flew  to  arms  forthwith. 

The  political  leaders  of  Connecticut  jumped  into  the  fray 
and  concerted  their  efforts  with  the  English  Nonconformists  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  plan  for  an  American  diocese.  The  colony’s  agent  in 
England,  in  1749,  apprized  Governor  Jonathan  Law  of  his  efforts 
to  block  “a  Measure  which  has  so  Direct  a  Tendency  to  Introduce 
Ecclesiastical  Tyranny  amongst  a  people  whose  Ancestors  have  so 
severely  felt  the  bad  Effects  of  it  as  ours  have  done.”2  The  Gover¬ 
nor’s  correspondence  in  this  period  reveals  the  alarm  of  Puritan 
politicians  and  business  men  and  the  machinations  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  lobby  in  England  to  checkmate  the  bishops. 
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Bishop  Seabury’s  House,  New  London.  The  old  Rectory  of  St.  James’s  Church. 
(From  Lucy  Cushing  Jarvis,  Sketches  of  Church  Life  in  Colonial  Connecticut.) 


Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Chancel,  1829-1879.  Before  Re¬ 
modeling.  (From  Gordon  W.  Russell,  History  of  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  Hartford.) 


Their  alarm  took  fire  from  the  ardent  episcopal  campaign 
which  appeared  in  all  the  glowing  pomp  of  officialdom.  When  the 
S.  P.  G.  petitioned  Queen  Anne  for  American  dioceses,  it  was  not 
forgotten  that  the  Society’s  governing  committee  was  composed 
largely  of  bishops.  Its  published  list  of  proposed  functions  for  a 
colonial  prelate  was  scanned  with  an  unusually  wary  eye.  Nor  did 
New  Englanders  forget  Archbishop  Laud’s  attempt  to  extend  his 
lawn  sleeves  into  America.  And  his  successors  in  the  bishopric  of 
London  sometimes  argued  for  an  American  diocese  at  a  moment 
when  the  colonials  were  especially  irritated  by  some  other  evidence 
of  British  “imperialism.”  Suspicion  was  anything  but  allayed  by 
Doctor  Johnson’s  pressure  for  immediate  action.  It  was  aggravated 
by  his  letters  (which  undoubtedly  were  opened  and  perused)  urg¬ 
ing  the  abolition  of  Connecticut’s  charter  in  favor  of  a  royal  gov¬ 
ernment.  After  that,  no  Puritan  colonial  would  believe  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  English  prelates  that  they  wanted  only  a  suffragan,  or  a 
bishop  without  civil  functions  or  coercive  power  over  the  laity. 

Equally  skeptical  were  the  powerful  English  Whig  poli¬ 
ticians,  like  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Horace  Walpole,  who  de¬ 
pended  upon  dissenting  votes  to  bolster  their  power.  Even  the 
persuasive  Bishop  Gibson  of  London  could  not  budge  the  Duke. 
And  when  he  wished  to  consecrate  a  Maryland  priest  as  bishop, 
the  colonial  government  forbade  the  man  to  sail  for  England. 

For  a  few  years  after  1747,  the  matter  was  quiescent.  But 
persistent  Doctor  Johnson  had  no  thought  of  letting  it  sleep.  He 
stirred  it  up  in  1754-1763  by  a  prolonged  correspondence  with 
Thomas  Seeker,  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  later  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  Fruitlessly,  Seeker  tried  to  win  the  powerful  influence  of 
Horace  Walpole,  and  wrote  to  Johnson  his  disheartened  conclu¬ 
sion:  “We  have  done  all  we  can  here,  in  vain;  and  must  wait  for 
more  favorable  times  .  .  .”3  —  which  never  came.  His  letters  to 
Walpole  and  Johnson  reveal  his  sincere  desire  for  purely  spiritual 
bishops.  They  also  expound  his  idea  that  a  colonial  episcopate 
would  promote  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  which  many  colonials  were 
beginning  to  regard  as  a  questionable  virtue.  The  letter  to  Wal¬ 
pole  written  in  1750  was  published  by  its  author  in  1769,  and  blew 
up  a  cloud  of  controversial  pamphlets. 

By  that  time  the  dispute  had  become  closely  linked  with 
urgent  political  and  economic  questions,  which  were  widening  the 
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breach  between  Britain  and  America.  The  colonials  had  begun  to 
view  every  mention  of  an  American  diocese  as  a  part  of  the  ab¬ 
horred  new  imperial  policy  of  taxation  and  control.  Colonial  dis¬ 
senters  became  intensely  irritable  in  the  years  1764-1771,  when 
they  suspected  a  concerted  “plot”  to  force  a  bishop  upon  them. 

Nearly  every  year  a  British  bishop  would  bring  up  the  sore 
subject  in  the  S.  P.  G.  anniversary  sermon.  American  opinion  was 
especially  incensed  by  the  sermon  of  John  Ewer  of  Llandaff  in 
1767,  which  was  severely  reprobated  by  colonial  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  ministers  as  insulting  to  Americans.  It  resulted  in 
another  long  newspaper  and  pamphlet  war,  in  which  the  Church 
was  brilliantly  defended  by  a  son  of  Connecticut,  Thomas  Brad¬ 
bury  Chandler,  rector  of  St.  John’s  Church  in  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey.  His  opponent  was  Jonathan  Mayhew,  the  Boston  Congre¬ 
gational  divine,  who  charged  that  there  was  a  “plot”  to  eradicate 
the  established  New  England  churches.  Archbishop  Seeker  and 
Doctor  Johnson  vainly  tried  to  calm  the  raging  sea  by  pouring  on 
the  conciliatory  oil  of  a  “purely  spiritual”  episcopate. 

The  Connecticut  clergy  appeared  to  be  aiding  the  “plot”  by 
their  incessant  agitation,  sometimes  in  collaboration  with  their 
brethren  in  other  provinces,  particularly  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  During  the  1760’s  letters  on  the  subject  fairly  streamed  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  same  arguments  were  eloquently  and  sometimes 
heatedly  exhausted  by  nearly  every  priest  living  in  Connecticut, 
and  in  1766  they  all  joined  in  convention  with  the  New  York  clergy 
to  plead  with  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  most  that  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  was  to  add  more  bitterness  to  the  Mayhew 
controversy. 

Mayhew  lashed  out  furiously  at  “episcopal  tyranny”  in  his 
widely  circulated  Observations ,  and  in  1764  traded  blows  with 
Doctor  Johnson’s  friend  and  correspondent,  Archbishop  Seeker.  He 
asserted  that  American  bishops  would  be  unnecessary,  and  would 
only  open  the  way  to  royal  tyranny  and  religious  persecution,  and 
truthfully  stated  that  even  many  Episcopalians  did  not  want  them. 
Mayhew  found  an  uncompromising  ally  in  the  Rev.  Charles 
Chauncy  of  Boston,  who  pounced  fiercely  upon  the  Appeal  to  the 
Public  in  Behalf  of  the  Episcopalians  in  America ,  written  by 
Chandler  at  Doctor  Johnson’s  suggestion.  In  the  ensuing  pamph¬ 
let  battle,  Chandler  received  firm  moral  support  from  the  Connecti- 
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cut  clergy.  To  the  dissenters  the  whole  episcopate  “ plot”  smelled 
of  Connecticut  Loyalism. 

For  ten  years  reports  from  Connecticut  missionaries  rang 
the  changes  upon  this  ominous  note  —  a  premonitory  rumbling  of 
the  Revolutionary  tempest.  The  question  was  rapidly  becoming  so 
much  a  political  matter  that  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  in¬ 
structed  their  agent  in  England  to  oppose  the  plan  for  an  American 
bishop.  Roger  Sherman,  later  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  is  believed  to  have  written  a  letter  against  it. 

By  a  peculiarly  ironic  twist  of  fate,  the  agent  in  1766-1771 
was  Doctor  Johnson’s  son,  William  Samuel,  Connecticut’s  leading 
Episcopalian  layman.  Although  a  good  Churchman,  he  frankly  told 
his  sire  that  the  dissenters’  determined  enmity  left  little  room  for 
hope.  By  raising  fear  of  more  trouble  in  restless  America,  the  dis¬ 
senting  leaders  controlled  the  politicians.  Johnson  himself  could 
not  abide  the  notion  of  any  bishop  with  a  particle  of  civil  authority. 
He  found  himself  in  company  with  the  dissenters,  and  with  the 
mass  of  Southern  Episcopalians,  particularly  in  Virginia.  There 
the  House  of  Burgesses  thanked  a  professor  at  the  College  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  for  refuting  the  pro-episcopal  argument  of  Myles 
Cooper,  rector  of  King’s  College,  New  York. 

If  such  was  the  attitude  of  Whig  Churchmen,  one  may 
readily  imagine  the  fears  of  New  England  Puritans.  They  would 
join  hands  with  anybody  to  ward  off  the  great  calamity.  For  years 
before  the  Revolution  the  Connecticut  Congregationalists  held  con¬ 
ventions  with  Middle  Colony  Presbyterians  to  fight  the  “plot.”  One 
of  the  meetings  was  held  in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  Chandler’s  rectory.  They  kept  in  touch  with  the 
influential  London  Dissenting  Committee,  and  appointed  standing 
committees  of  correspondence  like  the  later  Revolutionary  bodies 
with  the  same  title.  They  won  over  weighty  sections  of  English 
public  opinion,  and  flooded  the  magazines  and  newspapers  with 
anti-episcopal  propaganda.  Such  unrelenting  pressure  affected  the 
clique  of  Whig  politicians  who  governed  England  for  fifty  years. 
They  took  the  easy  way  of  viewing  with  alarm  and  surrendered  to 
the  clamor.  They  agreed  with  the  Virginia  clergy  that  an  episco¬ 
pate  was  not  “expedient,”  and  nodded  assent  when  the  House  of 
Burgesses  called  it  a  “pernicious  project.” 

Although  some  writers  have  doubted  the  reality  of  colonial 
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fear  of  a  bishop,  all  evidence  points  in  the  other  direction.  Lack 
of  opposition  after  the  Revolution,  when  bishops  came  as  purely 
spiritual  leaders,  indicates  that  the  earlier  hostility  was  inspired  by 
the  English  prelates’  secular  functions  and  royalist  connections.  It 
is  now  generally  believed  by  historians  that  the  episcopate  contro¬ 
versy  was  a  contributing  cause  of  the  Revolution.  This  view  finds 
ample  confirmation  in  the  statements  of  such  well-informed  con¬ 
temporary  observers  as  the  Loyalist  Maryland  rector,  Jonathan 
Boucher,  author  of  the  thoughtful  View  of  the  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Election  and  Trials  of  Seabury 

The  outbreak  of  war  obviated,  for  nearly  a  decade,  any 
hope  of  obtaining  a  bishop.  Many  clergymen  became  Loyalist 
exiles,  and  those  who  remained  often  were  isolated  and  concerned 
only  with  the  problem  of  mere  survival.  But  even  during  the  war 
English  Churchmen  formed  a  committee  of  bishops,  priests  and 
laymen  to  consider  establishing  episcopacy  in  America. 

One  of  those  friends  was  the  Rev.  Doctor  George  Berkeley, 
Canon  of  Canterbury  and  son  of  the  philosopher  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 
Toward  the  end  of  1782  Berkeley  anticipated  events  in  a  letter  to 
John  Skinner,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  independent 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  Berkeley  suggested  that  the  oppressed 
Church  of  Scotland  might  confer  upon  the  disorganized  Church  in 
America  the  gift  of  a  purely  spiritual  episcopate.  He  argued  that 
a  prelate  consecrated  in  Scotland  would  meet  with  a  more  friendly 
welcome  than  one  from  the  English  or  the  Irish  Church,  whose 
bishops  were  nominated  by  George  III.  With  almost  uncanny  fore¬ 
sight  he  opined  that  a  Scottish  consecrator  “might  now  sow  a  seed 
which,  in  smallness  resembling  that  of  a  mustard,  might  also  re¬ 
semble  it  in  subsequent  magnificence  and  amplitude  of  production. 
I  humbly  conceive  that  a  Bishop  at  Philadelphia,  who  had  never 
sworn  to  King  George,  would  be  very  well  placed.”4 

Caught  by  surprise,  Skinner  took  time  to  reflect.  He  replied 
that  enemies  of  the  Church  might  stir  up  trouble,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  done  until  American  independence  should  be  recognized. 
Berkeley  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  a  secret  consecration  by  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  the  probability  of  American  toleration  for  a 
bishop  without  legal  establishment.  He  feared  that  delay  would 
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sink  the  Church.  Berkeley’s  foresight  was  accurate  in  all  respects 
except  the  place  where  the  bishop  would  be.  Even  as  he  wrote, 
in  March  1783,  men  and  events  were  moving  to  designate  the 
inevitable  man. 

The  architects  of  history  were  ten  priests  who  quietly  gath¬ 
ered  at  St.  Paul’s  rectory  in  Woodbury  —  the  now  famous  “Glebe 
House.”  They  kept  no  minutes  and  the  full  story  of  their  meeting 
was  told  only  after  many  years.  It  is  said  that  even  their  number 
became  known  only  from  a  fragment  of  a  letter  rescued  from  a  pile 
of  kindlings.  Alarmed  by  the  Church’s  depression  and  disorgani¬ 
zation,  they  unanimously  elected  Connecticut-born  Samuel  Sea- 
bury,  the  S.  P.  G.  missionary  on  Staten  Island,  to  seek  consecration 
in  England.  He  was  not  their  first  choice.  They  had  turned  first 
to  the  crippled  Jeremiah  Learning,  who  declined  from  fear  of  his 
frail  health  and  a  modest  underestimate  of  his  own  abilities. 

The  secrecy  of  the  meeting  arose  from  fear  that  the  old  hos¬ 
tility  to  episcopacy  might  revive  and  defeat  the  cherished  design. 
An  air  of  secrecy  pervades  the  letters  describing  the  event,  written 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker  of  Boston,  later  Bishop  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Fogg  of  Brooklyn,  who  did  not  dare  to 
trust  the  mail  and  sent  a  messenger.  Fogg  did  not  break  the  seal 
of  silence  until  Seabury  was  already  in  England,  with  high  recom¬ 
mendations  from  the  Connecticut  and  New  York  clergy,  and  from 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  last  royal  Governor  of  New  York.  In  reply 
to  Parker’s  doubts,  Fogg  suggested  that  if  Seabury’s  loyalism  was 
too  obnoxious  to  American  patriots  he  could  live  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  excused  the  hasty  election  on  the  ground  of  urgency. 

The  Connecticut  clergy  wanted  a  bishop,  no  matter  what 
the  difficulties.  They  made  this  point  clear  in  a  letter  which  they 
gave  to  Seabury  to  present  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  re¬ 
questing  his  consecration.  They  wished  to  retain  the  religious 
polity  of  England  and  to  avoid  a  nominal  episcopate.  This  was 
proposed  by  William  White,  later  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his 
pamphlet,  The  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  Considered,  which 
he  published  in  1782  and  later  withdrew.  The  Woodbury  meet¬ 
ing  had  already  protested  to  White,  declaring  episcopacy  to  be 
Christ’s  own  ordinance. 

As  Seabury  was  preparing  to  sail,  the  New  York  clergy  gave 
him  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  after  writing  also  to  the 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Connecticut  clergy  had  taken  the  only  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Church  in  America,  and  that  independence  had  removed 
the  fear  of  bishops  with  temporal  powers.  Somewhat  naively,  they 
thought  that  the  King  himself  could  remove  any  legal  obstacles  to 
consecration,  and  that  legacies  to  support  bishops  in  America  could 
be  used  to  maintain  Seabury. 

Equally  high  hopes  were  cherished  by  Seabury  when  he 
arrived  in  London  in  July,  armed  with  letters  and  testimonials.  His 
first  reception  was  a  cool  warning  of  maddening  delays.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  was  out  of  town.  Bishop  Lowth  of  London  was 
cordial  but  not  disposed  to  take  the  initiative,  although  he  obtained 
an  act  of  Parliament  enabling  bishops  to  ordain  priests  without 
oaths  of  allegiance.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  polite,  but 
merely  hoped  that  the  difficulty  of  the  episcopal  oath  of  allegiance 
would  not  be  insurmountable,  and  said  that  he  would  consult  the 
bishops.  Later  he  secured  a  law  to  permit  consecration  of  Ameri¬ 
can  bishops  without  oaths,  under  which  Bishops  White  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Provoost  of  New  York  were  consecrated.  Seabury  soon 
warned  his  American  brethren  that  his  business  would  demand  “a 
great  deal  of  time  and  Patience  and  Attention.”5  He  feared  that  the 
dissenters  would  thwart  him,  and  asked  the  clergy  to  seek  the  good 
will  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly. 

Fortunately,  he  could  not  fully  foresee  the  time  and  energy 
he  would  spend  in  vainly  butting  his  determined  mind  against  dila¬ 
tory  officialdom.  For  months  he  lived  in  constant  apprehension,  as 
obstacle  after  obstacle  appeared.  A  journey  to  see  the  Archbishop 
of  York  merely  started  a  correspondence  between  him  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Both  prelates  balked  at  the  idea  of  send¬ 
ing  a  bishop  without  Connecticut’s  consent.  They  feared  that  he 
would  not  be  received,  that  he  would  not  be  adequately  supported, 
and  that  the  King’s  Council  would  not  dispense  with  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  without  Connecticut’s  permission  to  live  there.  They 
could  not  imagine  an  episcopate  without  the  support  of  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.  Seabury  urged  the  Connecticut  clergy  to  apply  to  the 
state  government  for  permission  to  live  in  his  native  land  as 
a  bishop. 

His  patience  and  courage  were  worn  thin  by  weeks  of  fruit¬ 
less  letters  and  interviews,  and  he  frankly  confided  to  Learning  his 
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doubts  of  success.  “Nobody  here,”  he  groaned,  “will  risk  anything 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  or  for  the  sake  of  continuing  Episco¬ 
pal  ordination  in  America.  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  made  a 
ministerial  affair,  none  of  the  Bishops  will  proceed  in  it  for  fear 
of  clamour;  and,  indeed,  the  ground  on  which  they  at  present 
stand,  seems  to  me  so  uncertain,  that  I  believe  they  are  obliged  to 
take  great  care  with  regard  to  any  step  they  take  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  road.”8  Seabury’s  position  was  becoming  painful,  for  his 
funds  were  running  low.  He  even  suggested  that  he  would  yield 
to  another  man  to  make  it  easier  for  Connecticut  to  swallow 
episcopacy. 

How  absurd  the  prelates’  fears  were  appeared  when  Learn¬ 
ing  and  Hubbard  met  the  leaders  of  the  General  Assembly.  They 
were  cordially  received,  and  told  that  if  the  English  bishops  would 
go  ahead,  all  would  be  well.  After  Seabury  had  returned  as  a 
bishop,  only  one  Congregational  minister  published  an  attack  upon 
episcopacy,  and  Learning  wrote  to  Peters  in  London:  “A  Bp  is  no 
objection  here.  And  the  Dissenters  applaud  the  great  zeal  of  the 
Church  in  their  perseverance  to  obtain  one.”7  The  committee  be¬ 
lieved  that  legal  establishment  was  not  essential  to  the  principle  of 
episcopacy,  and  that  the  good  will  and  zeal  of  Churchmen  would 
provide  for  the  bishop’s  support.  “A  Bishop  in  Connecticut  must, 
in  some  degree,  be  of  the  primitive  style.  With  patience  and  a  share 
of  primitive  zeal,  he  must  rest  for  support  on  the  Church  which  he 
serves,  as  head  in  her  ministrations,  unornamented  with  temporal 
dignity,  and  without  the  props  of  secular  power.”8  Such  a  view  of 
the  episcopal  office  must  have  startled  the  English  prelates,  but  to 
an  American  Episcopalian  no  other  was  or  is  possible. 

Assurances  from  Connecticut  effected  little  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  English  hierarchy,  who  still  doubted  and  hesitated. 
Seabury  had  already  resolved  to  present  his  personal  petition  to 
Parliament  for  a  dispensation  from  the  oaths  of  allegiance.  After 
finding  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  still  “cool  and  constrained,” 
and  insistent  upon  legal  permission  from  Connecticut,  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  irritated.  “This  is  certainly  the  worst  country  in  the  world 
to  do  business  in,”  he  wrote  to  Jarvis.  “I  wonder  how  they  get 
along  at  any  rate  .  .  .  I  assure  you  if  f  do  not  succeed,  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault.”9 

The  last  straw  to  break  the  back  of  Seabury’s  patience  fell 
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after  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Learning,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
Connecticut  law  of  1783  for  liberty  of  conscience.  The  Archbishops 
conceded  that  it  removed  all  objections,  but  again  pointed  to  the 
legal  stone  wall.  They  could  not  consecrate  without  the  Kings 
leave,  and  doubted  that  he  alone  could  dispense  with  the  oaths. 
The  matter  had  been  referred,  for  an  opinion,  to  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General.  Seabury  must  have  wondered  how  many  more 
months  or  years  that  would  take. 

Already  his  mind  had  turned  toward  the  road  to  Scotland, 
as  Doctor  Berkeley  had  suggested,  for  he  had  been  assured  that 
nobody  in  England  would  object.  It  was  formerly  assumed  that 
the  Connecticut  clergy  instructed  him  to  resort  to  Scotland  if  he 
should  be  rebuffed  in  England.  It  is  now  known  that  they  gave 
no  such  order,  and  that  the  advice  came  rather  from  an  English 
priest,  Martin  Joseph  Routh,  later  president  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  In  a  social  gathering  at  the  town  house  of  Bishop  Thur- 
low,  Routh  impressed  the  validity  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  succes¬ 
sion  upon  Doctor  Myles  Cooper  from  New  York,  who  in  turn  in¬ 
fluenced  Seabury.  The  Scottish  line  originated  in  the  consecration 
of  four  bishops  in  1661,  by  Bishop  Gilbert  Sheldon  of  London  and 
three  other  English  bishops. 

In  his  anxiety  Seabury  briefly  considered  an  appeal  to  the 
frail  remnant  of  the  Non-juring  Church  in  England,  which  had  two 
bishops.  Jonathan  Boucher,  the  exiled  Loyalist  parson  from  Mary¬ 
land,  had  suggested  the  idea  to  Bishop  Cartwright,  who  communi¬ 
cated  with  Seabury  through  Thomas  B.  Chandler.  Seabury,  who 
already  had  decided  to  go  to  Scotland,  merely  penned  a  letter  of 
thanks.  His  decision  was  fortunate,  as  Cartwright’s  succession  was 
irregular  and  would  have  made  Seabury’s  position  very  vulnerable. 

Seabury’s  Consecration 

The  ever-thoughtful  Doctor  Berkeley  had  tried  to  open  the 
road  to  Scotland  by  informing  Bishop  Skinner  of  Seabury’s  fruitless 
waiting  in  London.  He  thought  that  many  eminent  persons  in 
England  would  rejoice  at  a  Scottish  consecration,  and  appealed  to 
Skinner’s  pride  in  being  able  to  perform  so  great  a  service  for  the 
Church. 

The  idea  delighted  the  Scottish  prelates,  one  of  whom 
wrote:  “The  very  prospect  rejoices  me  greatly  ...  I  do  not  see  how 
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we  can  account  to  our  great  Lord  and  Master,  if  we  neglect  such 
an  opportunity  of  promoting  His  truth,  and  enlarging  the  borders 
of  His  Church.”10  Their  eagerness  appealed  to  Seabury,  who  wrote, 
“I  have  been  amused,  I  think  deceived.”11 

No  Scot  was  more  pleased  than  Bishop  Skinner  of  Aberdeen, 
who  with  his  father  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  loyalty  to  his 
church.  He  attended  Marischal  College  in  Aberdeen,  where  George 
Keith  had  studied,  and  rose  from  the  humble  office  of  tutor  to  such 
great  popularity  as  a  pastor  that  the  two  upper  floors  of  his  house 
were  converted  into  a  chapel.  He  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
Doctor  Berkeley  about  Seabury,  and  was  well  prepared  to  play  a 
founder’s  part  in  the  history  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut.  In  1788 
he  was  elected  as  Primus  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  in  1816  he 
died,  after  doing  much  to  revive  it. 

Late  in  July,  1784  Seabury  decided  to  take  the  long,  hard 
road  to  Scotland.  He  told  Myles  Cooper  that  he  was  ready  to  start 
“at  twenty-four  hours’  notice,”  because  he  had  abandoned  hope  of 
accomplishing  anything  in  England.  He  wanted  to  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter  forthwith,  to  avoid  a  dangerous  and  uncomfortable  voyage  and 
more  drain  upon  his  purse.  Cooper  helped  gladly  through  a  friend 
in  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  John  Allen,  and  began  arrangements  for 
Seabury’s  consecration  by  the  Scottish  bishops  at  Aberdeen.  They 
understood  that  he  would  agree  with  them  in  doctrine  and  disci¬ 
pline,  and  that  the  churches  in  Scotland  and  Connecticut  would 
be  in  full  communion  “on  catholic  and  primitive  principles.”  In 
October  Seabury  informed  Skinner  that  he  would  be  in  Aberdeen 
by  November  10  and  promised:  “As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  or  my 
influence  shall  extend,  nothing  shall  be  omitted  to  establish  the 
most  liberal  intercourse  and  union  between  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland  and  in  Connecticut  .  .  .”12 

On  the  very  eve  of  winning  his  dearest  desire,  Seabury  en¬ 
countered  obstacles  in  the  doubts  and  jealousies  of  American 
Churchmen.  Learning  feared  “a  huge  cry”  that  Seabury  was  a 
Jacobite,  and  suspected  that  the  Puritans  would  try  to  split  the 
American  Church,  by  favoring  bishops  in  the  English  line  for  the 
Southern  states.  There  was  a  plot,  prompted  by  envy  and  ambition, 
to  secure  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith  of  Maryland, 
who  attempted  to  thwart  Seabury’s  consecration  by  prejudicing 
the  Scots  against  his  loyalism.  Bishop  Charles  Rose  of  Dunblane 
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also  opposed  the  consecration,  because  he  thought  that  Seabury 
should  have  come  first  to  the  Scottish  prelates. 

The  other  bishops  decided  to  persist  in  their  course  and 
brushed  aside  all  these  petty  objections.  On  November  13,  1784 
they  convened  at  Aberdeen:  Robert  Kilgour,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen 
and  Primus;  his  coadjutor,  John  Skinner;  and  Arthur  Petrie,  Bishop 
of  Ross  and  Moray.  They  read  Seabury’s  testimonial  letters  from 
the  clergy  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  and  an  attested  copy  of 
Connecticut’s  law  of  1783  to  secure  rights  of  conscience  in  religion. 
After  a  long  confidential  interview,  they  decided  to  proceed.  On 
Sunday,  November  14,  after  Morning  Prayer  and  a  sermon  by 
Skinner,  they  consecrated  Seabury  in  Skinner  s  chapel,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  large  and  rejoicing  congregation.  The  sermon,  The 
Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Apostolical  Commission ,  was  published 
in  1785.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  Episcopal  Church’s  Historical 
Magazine  for  September,  1934.  The  Latin  certificate  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  which  Seabury  brought  with  him  to  America,  is  preserved  at 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City,  where  for 
many  years  it  was  kept  in  a  sealed  room. 

On  Monday  Seabury  and  his  consecrators  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  or  “concordat”  between  the  Churches  in  Scotland  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  They  declared  their  complete  loyalty  to  the  Gospel  as  set 
forth  in  the  Bible,  their  resolution  to  preserve  “the  common  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,”  and  their  belief  in  the  Church  as  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  governed  by  bishops  independent  of  civil 
power,  and  declared  their  churches  to  be  in  full  communion.  They 
wished  to  be  as  nearly  alike  in  worship  and  discipline  as  national 
circumstances  would  allow,  especially  in  celebrating  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  “the  principal  bond  of  union  among  Christians,  as  well 
as  the  most  solemn  act  of  worship  in  the  Christian  Church.”13  The 
Scots  wanted  Connecticut  to  adopt  their  form  of  the  Communion 
Office,  which  was  that  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  and  Seabury 
solemnly  promised  to  persuade  his  churches  to  adopt  it.  Finally, 
the  four  prelates  agreed  to  continue  correspondence  between  their 
churches  —  and  the  pledge  has  ever  been  respected. 

On  the  same  day  the  Scottish  bishops  wrote  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  clergy,  requesting  them  to  continue  the  Church’s  good  work 
under  the  auspices  of  their  bishop,  and  commending  him  and  their 
people  to  God’s  blessing.  Again  they  sounded  the  note  of  inde- 
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pendence  from  the  state,  declaring  that  they  had  “no  other  object 
in  view  but  the  interest  of  the  Mediators  kingdom,  no  higher  am¬ 
bition  than  to  do  our  duty  as  messengers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  the  example  which  we  wish  to  copy 
after  is  that  of  the  Primitive  Church,  while  in  a  similar  situation, 
unconnected  with,  and  unsupported  by,  the  temporal  powers.”14  A 
copy  of  this  letter,  inscribed  upon  vellum,  was  brought  to  Con¬ 
necticut  by  Bishop  Seabury,  and  is  now  in  the  Diocesan  Archives 
at  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

The  bishop  fondly  lingered  in  Edinburgh,  enjoying  much 
polite  attention  and  planning  to  return  to  London.  He  wrote  to 
Boucher  and  Chandler,  disclaiming  any  idea  of  a  breach  with  the 
Church  of  England.  He  frankly  expressed  his  dread  of  being  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  S.  P.  G.,  which  he  believed  would  cause  a  schism, 
a  “total  alienation  of  regard  and  affection.”15  The  Society  had  to 
stop  his  salary  but  happily  the  schism  never  came. 

By  January,  1785  the  bishop  was  back  in  busy  London,  pen¬ 
ning  his  first  official  letter  to  his  clergy  and  informing  them  of  his 
consecration.  “It  was  the  most  solemn  day  I  ever  passed;  God 
grant  I  may  never  forget  it!”16  Expressing  his  wish  to  live  in  New 
London,  he  requested  them  to  look  for  a  young  man  to  be  ordained 
as  a  deacon  to  assist  hirn,  and  expected  several  men  to  be  ready  for 
ordination  when  he  arrived.  He  opened  his  fears  that  he  had  dis¬ 
pleased  the  Archbishops  by  going  to  Scotland.  But  when  he  called 
to  say  goodbye  to  them,  he  delightedly  discovered,  instead  of  an 
imagined  episcopal  frown,  an  admission  that  he  and  the  Scottish 
prelates  had  acted  from  the  best  motives.  How  little  could  they 
foresee  that  the  plain  Yankee  who  bowed  before  them  would  be 
the  first  of  over  five  hundred  American  bishops!  The  S.  P.  G. 
wished  him  well  and  expressed  a  sincere  longing  to  keep  in  touch 
with  him. 

It  is  hard  today  for  an  American  Episcopalian  to  imagine 
the  huge  excitement  caused  by  Seabury’s  consecration.  Pious  Eng¬ 
lish  Churchmen  were  delighted,  although  some,  including  even 
Doctor  Berkeley,  feared  that  portions  of  the  concordat  and  the  pas¬ 
toral  letter  might  offend  some  American  Low  Churchmen.  Sea¬ 
bury’s  courageous  action  caused  the  English  bishops  to  ponder 
more  seriously  their  own  position  regarding  the  American  Church. 
They  used  all  their  influence  with  the  King  and  Parliament,  and 
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in  1786  secured  an  act  for  consecrating  bishops  without  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  It  was  approved  by  George  III  on 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  good  Methodists  were  pleased  to  see  a  bishop  in 
America.  Some  of  them  were  unhappy  because  the  American 
Methodists  had  withdrawn  from  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1784  and 
formed  their  own  church.  John  Wesley’s  brother,  Charles,  was  dis¬ 
tressed  because  they  had  not  waited  for  Seabury’s  consecration,  so 
that  their  preachers  could  be  ordained  by  him.  “What,”  he  wrote 
to  Chandler,  “will  become  of  those  poor  sheep  in  the  wilderness, 
the  American  Methodists?  How  have  they  been  betrayed  into  a 
separation  from  the  Church  of  England,  which  their  preachers  and 
they  no  more  intended  than  the  Methodists  here?”17  He  had  talked 
with  Seabury,  whom  he  called  “truly  apostolical,”  and  been  as¬ 
sured  that  Seabury  considered  the  American  Methodists  as  sound 
Churchmen  and  would  ordain  any  of  their  duly  qualified  preach¬ 
ers.  Seabury  fully  respected  this  pledge  and  never  rejected  any 
Methodist  preacher  who  came  to  him  properly  qualified  for  orders. 

Seabury’s  First  Convocation 

In  April,  1785  Seabury  trusted  himself  once  more  to  the 
stormy  Atlantic.  After  stopping  at  Halifax  to  visit  members  of  his 
family,  he  arrived  at  New  London  late  in  June.  Almost  at  once  he 
wrote  to  Jarvis  in  Middletown  to  arrange  for  his  first  meeting  with 
the  clergy. 

The  gathering,  on  August  3-7,  consisted  of  only  nine  priests 
from  Connecticut,  two  from  Massachusetts,  and  one  from  New 
York.  Its  lack  of  numbers  was  more  than  made  up  by  its  astonish¬ 
ing  amount  of  accomplishment.  In  an  address  to  Seabury  the 
clergy  recognized  him  as  their  bishop  and  pledged  their  support  to 
him  as  one  representing  the  character  of  bishops  “in  the  Primitive 
Church,  while  in  her  native  purity,  she  was  unconnected  with,  & 
uncontrolled  by  any  secular  power.”  The  address  and  Seabury’s 
reply  remarkably  expressed  the  present-day  philosophy  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church.  The  clergy  declared  the  Church’s 
independence  of  secular  authority  in  spiritual  concerns,  and  that  it 
is  not  truly  prepared  to  do  God’s  work  unless  it  renounces  worldly 
connections  and  advantages.  Seahury’s  reply  stressed  the  fact  that 
he  owed  his  office  to  their  voluntary  and  free  election ,  and  that  his 
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authority  was  founded  upon  “the  true  principles  of  the  primitive 
Church,  before  it  was  controlled  and  corrupted  by  secular  connec¬ 
tions  &  worldly  policy.”18  It  was  natural,  he  declared,  that  where 
the  Church  was  bound  to  civil  authority,  even  the  best  dispo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  its  leaders  to  do  good  might  be  thwarted  by 
governmental  interference. 

In  a  gracious  letter  to  the  Scottish  bishops,  the  clergy  antici¬ 
pated  the  modern  ecumenical  note  of  the  American  Church.  The 
concordat  and  the  prelates’  letter  were  most  agreeable,  and  they 
regarded  the  gift  of  a  bishop  from  their  hands  as  one  from  God 
himself.  They  pledged  their  efforts  to  “make  the  Church  of  Con¬ 
necticut  a  fair  and  fruitful  branch  of  the  Church  Universal,”  united 
with  the  Scottish  Church  in  faith,  doctrine,  discipline,  and  wor¬ 
ship.19  In  this  pledge  one  hears  the  ecumenical  voice  of  the  Lam¬ 
beth  Conference,  which  in  1867  began  to  draw  together  the 
scattered  branches  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Besides  suggesting  the  broad  attitude  of  the  American 
Church,  the  meeting  accomplished  much  toward  its  practical  or¬ 
ganization.  Bishop  Seabury  performed  the  first  ordinations  of 
priests  and  deacons,  and  delivered  the  first  episcopal  charge  in  the 
American  Church.  A  committee  began  to  consider  alterations  of 
the  liturgy  in  accordance  with  American  conditions.  The  meeting 
agreed  that  while  the  old  English  Prayer  Book  should  be  adapted 
to  Connecticut’s  new  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  there  should  be 
no  radical  alterations  in  the  liturgy  or  constitution.  This  conserva¬ 
tive  attitude  guided  Connecticut’s  policy  respecting  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  general  conventions  of  delegates  to  organize  the  Church 
in  America. 

The  meeting  broke  up  in  a  general  atmosphere  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  hope,  even  though  great  difficulties  still  threatened  to 
hinder  the  union  of  the  American  churches.  There  was  still  some 
fear  that  Seabury  s  resort  to  Scotland  would  cause  a  permanent 
break  with  the  Church  of  England.  Dibblee  of  Stamford  expressed 
it  in  a  letter  to  the  exiled  Peters:  “I  have  no  doubt  of  his  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Authority,  but  wish  we  might  preserve  ...  as  close  a  Con¬ 
nection,  and  Uniformity  with  the  Chh  of  England,  as  our  present 
disjoynted  state  will  admit.”  He  soon  discovered  that  Seabury  had 
no  idea  of  rejecting  English  associations,  and  wrote  to  Peters,  ‘the 
Bp  conducts  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  in  the  security  he 
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hath  taken,  of  such  as  he  hath  ordained,  of  their  conformity  to  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Chh  of  England,  except  where  it  affects  the  civil 
State  &  Rulers  .  .  .  Having  set  his  foot  down  I  hope  it  will  remain 
immovable.”20 

In  his  first  charge  to  the  clergy  Seabury  intended  to  prepare 
them  for  the  herculean  task  of  organization  and  evangelism.  He 
believed  that  with  the  presence  of  a  bishop  the  Church  was  “com¬ 
pletely  organized  in  all  its  parts,”  and  he  challenged  the  Church 
in  Connecticut  to  make  the  precious  gift  serve  the  glory  of  God. 
At  a  time  when  many  were  deeply  worried  about  financial  support, 
he  placed  his  reliance  upon  divine  providence.  He  needed  that 
unshaken  confidence,  for  already  events  seemed  to  be  pushing  the 
American  Church  toward  an  early  schism.  To  avert  that  dreaded 
event  and  place  the  Church  on  its  present  foundation,  Connecticut 
soon  took  an  important  and,  at  times,  decisive  part  in  the  vast 
labor  of  organization  and  recovery. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


REORGANIZATION  AND  RECOVERY 


Early  General  Conventions 

THE  Connecticut  clergy  perceived  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  unite  the  scattered  churches  and  also  preserve  the  strictly 
Episcopalian  principles.  They  knew  that  other  Churchmen  shared 
their  ideal  of  an  independent  and  purely  spiritual  American 
church.  But  who  would  take  the  initiative  in  forming  it,  what 

would  it  be  called,  and  what  sort  of  government  and  doctrine 
would  it  have?  The  clergy  in  Maryland  had  suggested  the  way  in 
1780,  by  holding  a  state  convention  and  assuming  the  name 
“Protestant  Episcopal’’  —  meaning  an  independent  American 
episcopal  church  distinct  from  the  Roman  Catholic. 

The  succession  of  events  leading  directly  to  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  was  initiated  by  a  native  of  Connecticut,  the  Rev.  Abra¬ 
ham  Beach,  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Alarmed  by  the  imminent  disintegration  of  the  Church,  he 
suggested  immediate  action  in  a  letter  to  the  Reverend  William 
White  of  Philadelphia,  who  fully  shared  his  fears.  The  result  was 
a  historic  meeting  at  New  Brunswick  on  May  11,  1784,  consisting 
of  clergymen  and  laymen  from  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Their  important  accomplishment  was  to  promote  union 
by  calling  another  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  states,  at  New 
York  in  October. 

Beach  was  eager  to  enlist  the  Connecticut  clergy  but  he 
must  have  been  somewhat  chilled,  even  though  he  sympathized, 
when  Abraham  Jarvis  had  replied  that  they  would  not  attend  the 
meeting  in  May,  because  they  felt  that  the  church  could  not  be 
fully  organized  without  a  bishop.  Jarvis  clearly  foretold  their  un¬ 
deviating  attitude  during  the  next  few  years.  The  Connecticut 
clergy  wished  “to  retain  the  religious  polity  —  the  primitive  and 
evangelical  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  at  the  Reformation  were 
restored  &  established  in  the  Church  of  England.”  They  were  sus- 
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picious  of  any  political  associations  and  would  have  said  “Amen!  ’ 
to  Jarvis’s  tart  statement  that  “the  Christian  Church  is  not  a  mere 
piece  of  secular  manufacture,  indifferently  to  be  wrought  into  any 
shape  or  mould,  as  the  Political  potter  fancies.”1 

The  suspicion  of  cutting  the  Church’s  government  to  suit 
the  political  pattern  seemed  to  be  justified  by  William  White  s 
pamphlet,  The  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United 
States  Considered ,  published  in  1782.  He  had  proposed  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  ministry  without  the  episcopate,  on  the  ground 
that  bishops  could  not  be  obtained  from  England.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  reaction  to  this  was  succinctly  expressed  by  John  Tyler’s  wrath¬ 
ful  declaration,  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Peters,  that  he  would  fight  it 
with  all  his  might. 

Beach  and  two  New  York  priests,  who  represented  the  New 
Brunswick  convention,  traveled  to  New  Milford  in  June  to  plead 
with  the  Connecticut  clergy  in  convocation.  The  latter  were  some¬ 
what  reserved  but  agreed  to  correspond  and  to  be  represented  in 
the  autumn  meeting  in  New  York.  But  when  the  Reverend  John 
Rutgers  Marshall  of  Woodbury  appeared  as  a  delegate,  he  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  Connecticut  would  take  no  part  in  adopting 
a  liturgy  and  a  constitution  until  Samuel  Seabury  set  foot  on 
American  soil.  The  convention  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
delegates  (including  laymen)  from  the  Middle  States.  They  agreed 
upon  certain  basic  principles  of  organization,  including  lay  dele¬ 
gates  in  a  national  convention,  and  made  plans  for  a  more  formal 
meeting  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1785,  with  delegates  from 
all  the  states. 

Reports  of  the  “Fundamental  Principles”  struck  consternation 
into  the  New  England  clergy.  Samuel  Parker  of  Boston,  the  dele¬ 
gate  from  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  said  flatly  that  they 
would  undermine  episcopal  authority.  John  Tyler  exploded  again 
and  told  Samuel  Peters  that  he  and  his  brethren  would  look  “total¬ 
ly  askew  at  their  lay-Delegates,  and  will  never  I  believe,  admit 
those  Tobacco-cutters  with  them.”  Bela  Hubbard  sounded  an 
ominous  note  of  schism  by  suggesting  to  Peters  that  if  Connecti¬ 
cut  should  be  “so  happy  as  to  have  a  bishop,”  the  Church  there 
would  decently  go  its  own  way.2  During  the  next  few  years  it 
often  appeared  that  such  an  event  was  only  too  likely. 

Seabury  and  his  brethren  were  not  unwilling  to  unite  with 
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the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  once  episcopacy  was  accepted 
without  reservations.  The  new  bishop  had  scarcely  settled  in  New 
London  when  Jeremiah  Learning  invited  William  White  and 
Churchmen  from  other  states  to  attend  a  clerical  convocation  at 
Middletown  in  August,  1785.  “We  must  all  wish  for  a  Christian 
Union  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  thirteen  States,  for  which  good 
purpose  we  must  allow  private  convenience  to  give  way  to  public 
utility”3.  The  Philadelphia  clergy  replied  by  inviting  Bishop  Sea- 
bury  and  his  priests  to  attend  the  General  Convention  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  But  to  them  it  seemed  disturbing,  as  Samuel  Parker  pointed 
out,  that  the  leaders  of  that  meeting  gave  no  hint  of  recognizing 
Seabury  or  respecting  episcopal  precedence.  That  was  intolerable 
to  men  who  felt  that,  with  a  bishop,  Connecticut  now  had  a  fully 
organized  church.  Eventually,  they  won  a  victory  for  episcopal 
precedence,  but  the  “Tobacco-cutters”  kept  their  lay  delegates. 
Both  parties  were  to  travel  a  long  road  before  the  Church  be¬ 
came  content  with  a  government  compounded  of  episcopacy  and 
republicanism. 

Disturbing  reports  were  soon  reaching  Connecticut  that 
the  approaching  Philadelphia  convention  would  make  sweeping 
changes  in  worship  and  government.  Lay  delegates  would  sit  in 
state  and  national  conventions.  Bishops  would  not  only  be  elected 
by  conventions  but  they  and  all  other  ministers  could  be  tried  and 
deposed  by  them.  The  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  would  be 
excised  from  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Apostles’  Creed  would  be 
altered,  and  many  other  changes  would  be  adopted. 

During  the  anxious  weeks  before  the  convention,  Seabury 
poured  out  his  disturbed  feelings  in  frank  letters  to  William  White 
and  others.  He  deplored  depreciating  the  powers  of  bishops,  who, 
he  believed,  should  not  only  ordain  priests  but  appoint  them  to 
parishes.  He  objected  to  the  admission  of  laymen  into  synods, 
particularly  to  judge  bishops  and  priests  and  depose  them,  “be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  take  away  a  character  which  they  cannot  con¬ 
fer.”  But  he  admitted  that  under  proper  conditions  the  laity  should 
share  in  the  choice  of  their  bishop.  “In  short,”  he  declared,  the 
rights  of  the  Christian  Church  arise  not  from  nature  or  compact, 
but  from  the  institution  of  Christ;  and  we  ought  not  to  alter  them, 
but  to  receive  and  maintain  them,  as  the  holy  Apostles  left  them. 
The  government,  sacraments,  faith  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  are 
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fixed  and  settled  ...  If  we  new  model  the  government,  why  not 
the  sacraments,  creeds  and  doctrines  of  the  Church?”  To  White  he 
protested  that  the  proposed  constitution  would  deprive  the  bishop 
of  all  government,  and  lower  the  prestige  of  the  clergy  so  much 
that  the  Church  would  “fall  into  parties,  and  dissolve,  or  sink  into 
real  Presbyterianism.”4 

Seabury  and  his  brethren  could  rely  upon  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  clergy,  headed  by  those  High  Church  Yankees,  Abra¬ 
ham  Beach  and  Thomas  B.  Chandler  of  Elizabeth  Town.  The 
latter,  suffering  terribly  from  cancer,  bravely  fought  with  his  pen 
on  Seabury ’s  side,  although  he  conceded  that  the  laity  ought  to  be 
consulted.  Watering  down  the  government,  he  informed  White, 
would  lose  the  Church  more  friends  than  it  would  gain.  He  wished 
that  other  states  would  adopt  Connecticut’s  constitution,  “for  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Christian  world  affords  one  more  conformable 
to  the  Primitive  pattern,  all  things  considered,  than  the  Church  in 
Connecticut.”  He  maintained  that  no  tradition  favored  entrusting 
the  laity  with  purely  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  begged  White 
not  to  consent  “to  robbing  Episcopacy  of  its  essential  rights.”5 

Another  ally  was  Samuel  Parker  of  Boston,  who  wanted 
all  the  New  England  churches  united  under  Seabury,  with  the 
Prayer  Book  altered  only  to  agree  with  the  change  from  monarchy 
to  republicanism.  He  informed  Seabury  that  the  convention  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Bhode  Island  would  not  send 
a  delegate  to  Philadelphia,  and  that  he  would  oppose  any  further 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  until  it  could  be  done  by  several 
American  bishops  acting  with  the  clergy.  To  White  he  confided 
Seabury ’s  unwillingness  to  appear  at  a  convention  where  he  would 
not  be  recognized  as  presiding  officer. 

Modern  American  Episcopalians  who  deeply  love  the  Prayer 
Book  can  readily  understand  the  New  England  dismay  at  a  general 
remodeling  of  the  liturgy.  And  they  may  well  ask:  if  the  Church 
is  to  be  truly  episcopal,  why  should  it  not  have  bishops  with 
enough  authority  to  make  them  more  than  figureheads?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  objection  to  lay  representation  in  conventions  now 
seems  incredible. 

The  great  power  of  laymen  as  vestrymen  and  as  delegates 
to  conventions  was  indeed  a  radical  departure  from  practice  in 
the  Church  of  England,  where  pastors  were  nominated  by  patrons. 
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But  it  was  also  a  return  to  the  custom  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  It  originated  in  the  isolation  of  colonial  churches  from 
English  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  in  the  scarcity  of  clergymen. 
Lay  readers  often  performed  services  in  homes,  especially  in  New 
England,  when  public  Episcopalian  worship  was  forbidden  or  un¬ 
popular.  This  extensive  practice  sometimes  provoked  protests  from 
the  clergy,  like  The  Sacred  Dignity  of  the  Priesthood  Vindicated , 
published  in  1751  by  Dr.  James  McSparran  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Samuel  Bevan  replied  in  brochures  significantly  entitled  The 
Religious  Liberty  of  the  Christian  Laity  Asserted  and  Lay  Liberty 
Reasserted.  Lay  power  in  church  affairs  was  also  encouraged  by 
frequent  vacancies  in  the  parochial  ministry,  and  by  lack  of 
episcopal  supervision.  Laws  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  asserted  the 
right  of  vestries  to  elect  ministers,  and  the  legislatures  regulated 
the  Church  in  colonies  where  it  was  established.  The  trend  toward 
lay  control  was  favored  by  the  rise  of  representative  government, 
and  by  the  flight  of  many  Loyalist  priests  in  the  Revolution,  which 
left  control  entirely  in  lay  hands. 

The  natural  result  was  recognition  of  the  principle  of  lay 
representation  in  the  postwar  conventions  to  organize  the  Church. 
Lay  delegates  from  parishes  attended  the  Maryland  convention 
of  1780  and  the  first  meeting  for  organization  in  Philadelphia  in 
1784.  A  “Declaration  of  Certain  Fundamental  Rights,”  adopted  by 
the  Maryland  Church  in  1783,  asserted  the  principle  of  lay  rep¬ 
resentation  in  meetings.  This  prevailed  in  the  meeting  at  New 
Brunswick  in  May,  1784.  The  convention  at  New  York  in  October, 
in  its  “Fundamental  Principles,”  asserted  that  clerical  and  lay  dele¬ 
gates  should  sit  together  but  should  vote  separately  and  agree  to 
make  any  measure  valid. 

William  White  defended  this  ideal  by  appealing  to  Richard 
Hooker’s  classic,  Ecclesiastical  Politij.  He  believed  that  the  parishes 
would  never  accept  purely  clerical  legislation,  and  that  lay  repre¬ 
sentation  would  remove  prejudice  against  the  Church  and  adapt 
it  to  republican  ways.  Plain  evidence  of  lay  resentment  against 
clerical  domination  was  a  strenuous  protest  from  the  laity  against 
the  purely  clerical  election  of  Edward  Bass  as  bishop  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  Men  accustomed  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  town  meeting,  or  to  the  freedom  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
vestries,  moulded  the  government  of  the  American  Church,  closely 
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following  the  model  of  the  representative  civil  governments  which 
they  had  helped  to  frame.  The  American  Church  naturally  became 
the  first  branch  of  the  Anglican  Communion  with  laymen  wielding 
authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  worship. 

From  that  position  it  was  a  short  step  to  participating  in 
the  election  of  bishops,  which  was  another  return  to  the  practice 
of  the  Primitive  Church.  The  idea  that  such  was  the  laymans 
right  had  been  in  the  atmosphere  for  some  time.  It  was  boldly 
asserted  by  a  letter  which  was  published  in  the  Virginia  Gazette  in 
1778  and  apparently  was  widely  circulated  and  discussed.  The 
writer,  evidently  a  lawyer,  founded  his  argument  upon  Justice 
William  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.  He 
attacked  the  nomination  of  bishops  by  the  king  as  an  encroachment 
upon  popular  rights,  and  cited  Blackstone’s  authority  for  election 
by  the  clergy  and  laity.  Many  lay  delegates  to  the  early  American 
Church  conventions  were  lawyers  who  knew  their  Blackstone 
practically  word  for  word. 

Opposition  to  lay  representation  came  mostly  from  the  New 
England  clergy,  headed  by  Bishop  Seabury,  who  declared  that  it 
was  “incongruous  to  every  idea  of  Episcopal  government.”  They 
were  too  settled  in  English  and  Scottish  ways  to  interpret  rightly 
the  republican  genius  of  the  American  People.  Fortunately,  they 
fought  a  losing  battle,  and  within  a  few  years  Connecticut  and  the 
other  New  England  states  had  conventions  with  lay  delegates. 

Although  the  Yankee  High  Churchmen  lost  the  field  with 
respect  to  lay  delegates,  they  won  their  battle  for  a  conservative 
liturgy  and  episcopal  precedence.  At  first  they  were  struck  aghast 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  September, 
1785.  Letters  to  their  friends  reveal  grief  and  alarm  at  the  al¬ 
terations  made  in  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  constitution.  The  con¬ 
vention  had  acted  without  Bishop  Seabury,  fearing  the  English 
hierarchy  would  doubt  that  he  would  be  received.  Seabury 
would  not  attend  because,  as  he  wrote  to  Bishop  Skinner,  the 
fundamental  rules  “set  the  Episcopal  Character  so  low.”  Skinner 
confided  to  Seabury  his  apprehensions  about  “loose,  incoherent 
notions  of  Church  government”,  and  his  hope  that  Seabury  would 
be  “the  instrument  of  frustrating  the  mischievous  devices  of  the 
late  Convention.”  Skinner  and  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Boucher 
of  Maryland  shared  an  exaggerated  dread  of  “some  wild  purpose” 
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of  a  coalition  with  the  Presbyterians,  and  exchanged  letters  about 
their  own  scheme  to  consecrate  episcopal  colleagues  for  Seabury 
in  the  Scottish  succession.6 

The  Danger  of  Schism 

The  constitution  and  Prayer  Book  that  emerged  from  the 
convention  were  utterly  unacceptable  to  the  New  England  con¬ 
servatives  and  their  friends.  The  constitution  appeared  to  make 
bishops  and  clergy  subordinate  to  the  laity.  The  proposed  Prayer 
Book,  which  was  actually  printed  and  distributed,  omitted  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds,  and  greatly  altered  the  prayers. 
The  general  reception  of  the  book  was  chilly,  as  White  freely  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  protests  poured  in  from  state  after  state.  Jeremiah 
Learning  wrote  to  Abraham  Beach  that  Connecticut  Churchmen 
regarded  the  old  Prayer  Book  as  “next  to  inspiration,  if  not  actually 
such.”7  Bishop  Seabury  was  unwilling  to  make  any  changes  except 
those  required  by  American  independence.  Sympathy  for  his 
conservatism  came  from  an  unexpected  source,  President  Ezra 
Stiles  of  Congregational  Yale,  who  regarded  the  friends  of  the 
reformed  liturgy  as  really  Deists  “who  are  ready  to  honor  Jesus 
as  they  would  Plato  or  Socrates.”8  The  climax  of  disapproval  came 
when  the  English  prelates  announced  that  they  could  not  con¬ 
secrate  bishops  for  any  church  that  would  depart  so  far  from 
primitive  and  accepted  Christian  doctrine. 

Some  Connecticut  Churchmen  objected  even  to  the  name  of 
the  American  Church  —  Protestant  Episcopal.  Learning  told 
Abraham  Beach,  “The  Church  of  England  is  not  called  a 
Protestant  Church,  but  a  reformed  Church  .  .  .  they  reformed  as 
a  Nation.”  He  added  a  prophecy  of  uncanny  accuracy:  “Perhaps 
this  may  be  little  thought  of,  but  if  we  commit  any  mistakes  now, 
we  must  bear  them  forever.”9 

So  great  was  New  England  disapproval  that  the  idea  of  a 
separate  regional  church  gained  favor.  Seabury  boldly  expressed 
his  disappointment  to  White,  who  retreated  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  only  a  bishop  should  depose  a  clergyman.  He  assured  Seabury 
that  he  believed  that  the  convention  had  intended  not  to  surrender 
the  Church’s  episcopal  principles,  but  only  to  adapt  them  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Doctor  William  Smith,  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
Convention,  also  tried  to  soothe  the  ruffled  New  Englanders.  He 
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suggested  to  Parker  that  anything  they  disapproved  might  be 
changed  in  “future  editions,”  after  the  Church  had  been  fully 
organized,  so  that  the  book  could  be  reviewed  by  conventions 
with  bishops,  “as  the  primitive  rules  of  Episcopacy  require.”10 
No  doubt  this  conciliatory  attitude  was  inspired  largely  by  the 
disapproval  of  the  English  bishops.  Of  this  Seabury  was  informed 
by  Jonathan  Boucher,  who  considered  the  reformed  liturgy  “amaz¬ 
ingly  weak”  and  the  constitution  practically  presbyterial.  “I 
humbly  beg  pardon  of  the  Bishops  in  England,”  he  confessed. 
“They  are  not  so  low  in  principles  as  I  feared  they  were.”11 

More  difficulty  arose  from  the  reluctance  of  Churchmen 
in  other  states  to  recognize  Bishop  Seabury  s  consecration  or  to 
let  him  preside  in  convention.  Edward  Bass  of  Massachusetts 
considered  this  “unpardonable”  and  “very  unepiscopal  conduct!”1  - 
It  almost  reconciled  Seabury  to  the  idea  of  a  separate  New  Eng¬ 
land  church.  He  was  hurt  also  by  the  enmity  of  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Provoost  (later  Bishop  of  New  York)  who  disliked  him  as 
a  former  Loyalist  and  referred  to  him  as  “Cebra,”  as  if  he  were 
a  queer  animal  or  monster.  He  accused  Seabury  of  depreciating 
the  Convention  and  of  trying  to  prevent  consecrations  in  England, 
and  even  of  being  hostile  to  American  independence  and  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Provoost’s  influence  persuaded  the  New 
York  convention,  in  July,  1786,  to  instruct  its  delegates  to  the 
General  Convention  not  to  favor  any  act  implying  the  validity  of 
Seabury’s  ordinations. 

But  wiser  and  cooler  minds  prevailed,  after  English 
Churchmen  became  frightened  by  rumors  spread  by  Samuel  Peters 
and  other  hotheads  that  the  American  Church  would  split.  They 
pressed  the  English  Church  and  government  to  recognize  Scottish 
orders.  Jacob  Duche,  an  exiled  Loyalist  priest  from  Philadelphia 
and  a  friend  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  urged  White  to 
acknowledge  Seabury’s  consecration  and  invite  him  to  the  con¬ 
vention.  Parker  urged  him  to  avoid  any  measures  tending  to  sep¬ 
aration.  Peters  passed  the  word  that  the  King  and  the  English 
hierarchy  would  do  anything  for  the  American  Church,  provided 
that  it  would  not  differ  substantially  from  the  English  in  doctrine, 
discipline  and  worship. 

Time  brought  a  more  general  recognition  of  Seabury’s  con¬ 
secration,  and  applications  for  ordination  streamed  upon  him 
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from  all  parts  of  the  nation.  Provoost  failed  in  his  efforts  to  ex¬ 
clude  his  ordinands  and  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book  radically.  In 
the  General  Convention  of  1786  Seabury’s  opponents  tried  to  dis¬ 
credit  his  ordination  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Pilmore,  a  former 
Methodist  preacher,  and  Provoost  moved  against  the  validity  of  his 
ordinations.  These  efforts  were  blocked  by  the  skillful  par¬ 
liamentary  maneuvers  of  White  and  Smith.  The  Convention  passed 
a  compromise  resolution,  recommending  that  state  conventions 
should  not  recognize  ordinations  by  any  bishop  in  America  during 
the  pending  application  for  consecration  of  bishops  in  England. 
New  England  was  indignant,  and  was  hardly  mollified  by  reports 
that  Seabury  had  compelled  ordinands  to  submit  to  his  authority. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  tried  to  extend  his  jurisdiction  beyond 
Connecticut,  interfered  with  church  government  in  other  states, 
advised  against  acceptance  of  the  revised  liturgy,  and  altered  the 
Communion  service  in  “superstitious”  (meaning  Scottish)  ways. 

At  last  the  slow  ships  from  England  brought  the  impatiently 
awaited  reply  of  the  English  hierarchy  to  an  “Address”  of  the 
Convention  of  1785,  requesting  consecration  of  bishops.  It  was 
favorable  but  cautiously  expressed  a  desire  to  see  a  Prayer  Book 
without  “essential  deviations  from  the  Church  of  England,  either 
in  doctrine  or  in  discipline.”13  The  June  session  of  the  General 
Convention  in  1786  addressed  the  hierarchy,  expressing  its  in¬ 
tention  not  to  depart  from  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church. 
The  second  session,  at  Wilmington  in  Delaware,  restored  the 
Nicene  Creed  and  the  clause  “descended  into  hell”  in  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  That  cleared  the  air,  and  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Moore 
of  New  York  wrote  to  Parker  that  the  campaign  against  Seabury 
would  fail,  and  that  “Truth  and  Justice  will,  in  due  time,  get  the 
better  of  Prejudice  and  Partiality.”14  Assured  that  they  would 
be  cordially  received,  White  and  Provoost  sailed  in  November, 
1786,  to  be  consecrated  by  the  English  bishops. 

But  after  the  new  bishops  returned  to  New  York  on  Easter 
Day,  1787,  they  did  not  seem  eager  to  caress  New  England.  The 
Connecticut  clergy  already  were  convinced  that  they  would  have 
to  walk  alone,  and  in  February  they  had  elected  Abraham  Jarvis 
to  obtain  consecration  as  a  coadjutor  to  Seabury.  The  bishop, 
however,  considered  this  only  as  a  last  resort,  preferring  not  to 
stay  aloof  if  unity  could  be  achieved  with  honor  to  himself  and 
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the  Scottish  Church.  He  congratulated  White  and  Provoost,  and 
suggested  a  meeting  with  them  to  adopt  canons  and  a  plan  of 
union,  with  the  Prayer  Book  changed  only  to  agree  with  the  civil 
constitution.  White  was  willing  to  follow  Seabury ’s  view  of  the 
liturgy  if  the  Convention  so  desired,  but  would  not  budge  on  the 
legislative  power  of  the  laity. 

The  Trend  Toward  Unity 

Parker  again  assumed  the  role  of  peacemaker,  and  his  agile 
mind  suggested  to  White  a  meeting  of  the  three  bishops  to  con¬ 
secrate  one  for  Massachusetts.  White  sounded  out  the  Connecticut 
clergy  through  Learning,  who  was  characteristically  suspicious  of 
a  public  meeting,  with  its  danger  of  “evil  angels”  throwing  “fire¬ 
brands  of  dissension.”  If  only  Provoost,  he  wrote,  could  really 
know  the  sentiments  of  his  own  clergy,  he  might  be  persuaded. 
The  aged  priest  had  served  the  Church  for  forty  years,  and  wanted 
only  to  see  it  completely  organized  before  he  died. 

The  distrustful  atmosphere  in  Connecticut  even  blew  up 
a  temporary  coolness  of  Seabury  toward  Parker.  The  latter  had 
used  the  altered  Psalter  in  the  “Proposed  Book,”  and  even  accepted 
changes  in  the  Prayer  Book  not  required  by  the  new  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  hastened  to  say  that  he  was  not  attached  to  the  in¬ 
novations.  Seabury  insisted  that  they  had  been  too  hasty  and 
without  episcopal  agreement,  but  practically  admitted  that  his 
censure  had  been  too  sharp.  The  little  cloud  soon  blew  over,  for 
both  men  saw  that  they  had  been  quibbling. 

The  clouds  really  began  to  break  when  Bishop  White  ex¬ 
pressed  his  hope  to  see  New  Englanders  and  all  three  bishops  in 
the  General  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  July,  1789,  and  pointed 
to  an  accommodating  spirit  among  the  Southern  clergy.  Seabury 
at  once  saw  the  door  ajar,  and  only  wanted  to  “come  into  the 
union,”  as  he  wrote  to  Parker,  “on  even  terms,  and  not  as  under¬ 
lings.”15  Parker  would  go  nearly  any  length  to  reconcile  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Philadelphia  —  even  to  allowing  diocesan  constitutions 
and  the  liturgy  to  vary  from  state  to  state.  Could  not  the  Con¬ 
necticut  clergy  “relax  a  little”  in  their  opposition  to  lay  represen¬ 
tation,  in  return  for  abandoning  laymen  in  the  trial  and  deposition 
of  a  bishop? 

White  also  saw  the  door  ajar  and  ignored  Provoost’s  pet- 
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ulance  by  cordially  inviting  Seabury  and  delegates  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  the  Convention  of  1789,  on  terms  honorable  to  both 
parties.  Even  Learning  became  more  sanguine  and  prophetically 
wrote  to  White  that  the  Church  should  be  united  “in  order  that 
the  line  of  succession  of  the  English  and  Scottish  bishops  might 
unite  in  America ,  as  they  were  derived  from  the  same  line  orig¬ 
inally.”16  It  was  not  necessary  to  “agree  in  every  little  circum¬ 
stance,”  and  he  could  not  imagine  that  the  omission  of  two  creeds 
had  been  intended  to  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

When  the  General  Convention  met  in  Philadelphia,  the 
delegates  were  confronted  by  a  document  intended  to  force  the 
issue  of  union.  It  was  a  proposal  by  the  clergy  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  that  White  and  Provoost  should  join  Seabury 
in  consecrating  Edward  Bass  of  Newbury  as  their  bishop.  The 
delegates  probably  received  this  with  real  relief,  as  the  way  out 
of  a  painful  dilemma.  After  hearing  Seabury ’s  letters  expressing 
willingness  to  attend,  the  Convention  resolved  that  “it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Convention,  that  the  consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Seabury  to  the  Episcopal  office  is  valid,”17  and  that  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  had  a  complete  and  competent  order  of 
bishops  in  the  English  and  Scottish  successions.  They  requested 
the  three  bishops  to  consecrate  Bass,  and  proposed  that  Seabury 
and  the  New  England  delegates  should  attend  an  adjourned 
session  in  September,  to  agree  upon  articles  of  union  and  discipline. 

To  remove  any  possible  objections  to  this  plan,  an  address 
was  mailed  to  the  English  archbishops.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  expedite  the  meeting  and  Bishop  White  mailed  a  letter 
to  Seabury,  assuming  that  he  would  come  and  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  union.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  more 
diplomatic  epistle  than  the  one  he  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  explaining  the  complicated  proceeding. 

Doctor  Smith  assumed  the  task  of  giving  Seabury  full  details 
of  the  Convention’s  action  and  invitation,  and  assured  him  of 
White’s  friendship  and  willingness  to  recognize  his  consecration. 
Smith  invited  the  prelate  to  stay  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  with 
Doctor  Moore,  who  would  accompany  Seabury  from  New  York 
to  the  Quaker  City.  Upon  White’s  recommendation,  the  College 
of  Philadelphia  would  confer  D.D.  degrees  upon  Bass,  Parker, 
and  Learning.  In  short,  the  New  Englanders  would  walk  to  the 
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Convention  upon  a  red  carpet.  And  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough, 
the  committee  informed  Bishop  Seabury  that  the  second  article 
of  the  constitution  had  been  amended  to  allow  New  England  to 
omit  lay  delegates. 

When  Seabury  received  the  official  invitation  and  other 
communications  in  August,  he  at  once  decided  to  go,  and  wrote 
to  Parker  expressing  a  hope  to  meet  him  in  Philadelphia.  On  the 
following  day  he  accepted  the  invitation  in  a  letter  to  White, 
pledging  his  efforts  to  secure  representation  from  Connecticut. 
With  Parker,  Jarvis,  Bela  Hubbard,  and  Doctor  Moore,  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  Philadelphia.  On  October  2,  along  with  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  delegates,  he  signed  an  agreement  to  the  constitution,  as 
modified  acceptably  to  them  on  that  very  day.  That  half  sheet  of 
paper  marked  the  Church’s  return  to  peace  and  unity.  The  modi¬ 
fication  declared  the  right  of  the  House  of  Bishops  to  originate 
and  propose  acts  for  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Deputies, 
and  to  veto  acts  proposed  by  them,  if  not  accepted  by  a  four-fifths 
vote.  It  was  resolved  that  the  next  Convention  would  consider 
a  full  veto  by  the  bishops. 

The  New  Englanders  were  further  pleased  by  a  decision  to 
ignore  the  “Proposed  Book,”  and  to  use  the  English  Prayer  Book 
as  the  model  for  the  new  one.  Seabury  was  requested  to  preach 
the  opening  sermon  at  the  next  meeting.  Most  gratifying  of  all, 
the  Convention  adopted  a  report  recommending  that,  during  recess, 
the  Standing  Committee  should  approve  the  consecration  by  the 
three  bishops  of  anyone  duly  elected  and  qualified,  if  it  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  English  archbishops.  Thus  Connecticut  entered 
into  complete  union  to  perpetuate  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,  and  Bishop  Seabury  received  a  full  acknowledgment 
of  his  rights.  After  all  his  trials  and  sacrifices,  he  could  indeed 
say  that  he  had  won  a  great  triumph.  The  Church’s  next  battle 
would  be  for  the  achievement  of  full  religious  liberty  for  Episco¬ 
palians  and  all  other  dissenters  from  Connecticut’s  established 
church. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 


CHRISTIAN  LIBERALISM  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 


The  Rise  of  Liberalism 

THE  generation  after  the  Revolution  was  unfavorable  to 
religion.  The  long  war  brought  confusion,  devastation, 
plunder,  corruption,  and  relaxed  moral  standards.  Many  desperate 
people  readily  yielded  to  irreligious  appeals,  and  endorsed  the 
cynicism  of  the  newspaper  rhyme  — 

“Let  the  gulled  fools  the  toils  of  war  subdue, 

Where  bleed  the  many  to  enrich  the  few.” 

They  knew  that  profiteers  had  feathered  their  nests  and  politicians 
had  battened  on  confiscated  Loyalist  estates,  while  American 
soldiers  were  suffering  inhuman  privations. 

The  moral  climate  also  favored  a  growth  of  crass  materialism 
and  infidelity.  The  pious,  of  course,  blamed  it  upon  French  free¬ 
thinkers  whose  polish,  wit,  and  superficial  learning  seduced  callow 
collegians  and  the  young  military  set.  Doubt  quietly  undermined 
authority  and  raised  a  questioning  eyebrow  at  revealed  religion. 
It  was  said  that  in  Yale  College  “an  aspiring,  ambitious  youth 
hardly  dared  avow  his  belief  in  the  Christian  religion.”1  Few 
students  made  a  serious  profession  of  faith  at  the  time  when 
Timothy  Dwight  left  his  rural  parish  of  Greenfield  Hill  in  1795 
to  become  president  of  the  college.  He  arrived  with  a  quiet 
determination  to  shake  Yale  and  Connecticut  from  the  prevailing 
religious  torpor.  He  succeeded  by  harping  upon  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  religious  infidelity  to  undermine,  and  of  Christianity 
to  support,  morals,  religion,  and  government. 

The  prospect  for  all  the  churches  apparently  was  threatening. 
Congregationalism  was  establishing  very  few  new  parishes  and  the 
Episcopalians  did  little  better.  Baptists  and  Methodists  made 
some  headway  against  indifference,  largely  at  the  expense  of  the 
older  churches.  But  no  period  in  the  epic  of  American  religion 
ever  has  been  wholly  a  “lost  generation.”  Certain  currents  in  the 
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postwar  years  eventually  swelled  into  the  flood  of  revival  around 
1800,  and  inspired  a  mighty  effort  to  spread  Connecticut’s  religious 
influence  into  new  states. 

Episcopalians,  cast  upon  their  own  resources,  rallied 
around  Bishop  Seabury.  Congregationalists  promoted  revivals, 
and  in  1798  founded  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut  to 
convert  the  Indians  and  send  missionaries  to  Western  settlements. 
Baptists  established  associations  which  supplied  vacant  pulpits 
and  planned  missions.  Meanwhile,  the  state  was  swiftly  covered 
by  a  network  of  Methodist  circuits.  These  movements  all  con¬ 
verged  into  a  renewal  of  the  religious  spirit,  the  “Second  Great 
Awakening”,  in  the  1820s,  and  encouraged  missions,  and  Bible, 
tract  and  education  societies,  as  well  as  Sunday  Schools. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  era  was  the  appearance  of 
“liberal  Christians,”  valiant  fighters  in  the  cause  of  religious  free¬ 
dom.  They  were  the  spiritual  heirs  of  the  deep  unrest  left  by  the 
preaching  of  Whitefield,  which  had  shaken  the  old  foundations 
more  than  most  people  suspected.  Every  observant  traveler  in 
New  England  noted  the  religious  seeking.  John  Ettwein,  a 
Moravian  missionary  from  Pennsylvania,  wrote  in  his  diary  that 
nowhere  had  he  seen  “such  fantastic  beliefs  and  so  many  unstable 
spirits.” 

The  Awakening  had  contrary  effects.  Some  people  returned 
to  primitive  Congregationalism  and  some  became  Episcopalians. 
Others  became  disgusted  sceptics  and  discerned  a  symbol  of  re¬ 
ligious  decline  when  Whitefield’s  candle  flickered  out  as  he 
preached  in  the  doorway  of  his  lodging  just  before  his  death. 
Many  intelligent  people  recoiled  from  revivalist  preaching  and 
sought  to  make  religion  liberal  and  humane.  Like  the  minister 
who  interrupted  one  of  Jonathan  Edwards’s  sermons,  they  cried, 
“Is  not  God  a  god  of  mercy?”  They  accepted  the  doctrine  of  free 
will  and  the  ideal  of  man’s  inborn  goodness  and  capacity  for  moral 
perfection.  Some  Episcopalians  quietly  cherished  a  belief  in  uni¬ 
versal  salvation,  and  joined  other  people  in  seeking  new  com¬ 
munions  with  liberal  doctrine. 

Even  before  1750  many  New  England  Congregational  minis¬ 
ters  were  said  to  be  “liberals.”  Their  type  of  Christianity  streamed 
from  several  fountains.  Radical  theology  stressed  the  unity  rather 
than  the  trinity  of  God.  German  idealism  influenced  many  New 
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England  theologians  and  philosophers.  The  humanitarian  passion 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  favored  social  and  political  reform. 
These  elements  blended  with  Puritan  moral  seriousness  and  Ameri¬ 
can  love  of  individual  liberty.  The  resulting  spiritual  ferment 
freed  the  churches  from  stagnant  ideas,  humanized  society,  and 
promoted  social  justice. 

Liberal  Christianity  became  the  faith  of  a  determined  band 
of  social  reformers,  led  mostly  by  middle-class  intellectuals.  They 
inspired  New  England’s  crusades  for  better  schools,  prison  reform, 
factory  laws,  abolition  of  slavery,  women’s  rights,  and  other  causes. 
Their  idealism  eventually  penetrated  the  conservative  Episcopal 
Church  and  inspired  some  of  its  priests  to  preach  a  social  gospel 
( See  Chapter  Twenty-Three,  The  Social  Gospel). 

The  new  thought  appealed  to  some  wide-awake  ministers 
and  laymen  in  Connecticut.  Repelled  by  Puritan  orthodoxy,  ap¬ 
palled  by  religious  indifference,  and  doubtful  of  Deistic  belief  in 
an  impersonal  divinity,  they  turned  hopefully  toward  the  liberal 
ministers  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  Those  leaders  opposed  revival¬ 
ism  and  believed  in  universal  “salvation  by  character,”  the  essen¬ 
tial  goodness  of  human  nature,  the  loving  fatherhood  of  God,  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  religious  freedom.  Some  even  proclaimed 
the  purely  human  nature  of  Jesus  and  the  natural  character  of  the 
Bible. 

Liberalism  came  into  the  open  at  Episcopalian  King’s  Chapel 
in  Boston,  which  in  the  1780’s  called  James  Freeman  of  Harvard 
as  its  minister  and  adopted  a  Unitarian  liturgy.  Unitarians  elected 
the  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Harvard  in  1805,  and  in  1825 
many  churches  in  eastern  Massachusetts  organized  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  Unitarianism  developed  into  a  religion  of 
humanity,  a  social  and  moral  attitude  rather  than  a  definite  creed. 
It  was  too  intellectual  and  cool  to  appeal  to  the  masses,  but  was 
saved  from  frigidity  and  exclusiveness  by  its  humane  social  think¬ 
ers,  like  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May  of  Brooklyn,  Connecticut.  These 
thinkers  helped  to  inspire  a  rebirth  of  philosophy,  theology,  and 
literature,  humanizing  the  isolated  culture  of  New  England. 

Unitarianism  as  a  denomination  made  slight  impression  upon 
Connecticut.  It  flowered  in  the  Harvard  Yard  but  withered  in  the 
parishes  of  Yale  graduates,  who  had  been  trained  under  Timothy 
Dwight.  They  regarded  it  as  a  noxious  weed  to  be  rooted  out  and 
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deposed  several  of  their  brethren  who  tried  to  transplant  it.  Led 
by  the  fiery  evangelist,  Lyman  Beecher,  they  organized  a  successful 
crusade  against  it.  Thus  did  Unitarianism  become  largely  a  quiet 
current  flowing  from  mind  to  mind,  for  few  dared  to  profess  it 
publicly,  as  did  Luther  Willson  and  Samuel  J.  May  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  church  in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut’s  lone  Unitarian  outpost. 

Unitarianism  was  surpassed  in  numbers  by  more  popular 
liberal  movements.  The  most  widespread  and  militant  was  Uni- 
versalism,  which  gave  Connecticut  liberals  their  first  great  leader  — 
English-born  John  Murray.  In  youth  he  began  to  preach  universal 
salvation,  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  In 
1770  he  resolved  to  retire  from  the  ministry  and  live  in  America. 
A  storm  changed  his  life  by  driving  his  ship  aground  on  the  lone¬ 
some  coast  of  New  Jersey  at  a  place  appropriately  named  “Good 
Luck.”  There  he  was  welcomed  as  a  long-expected  preacher  and 
began  a  missionary  career  with  few  equals  in  American  history. 
As  a  Continental  Army  chaplain,  Murray  corresponded  with  Con¬ 
necticut  patriot  leaders  and  spread  his  influence  all  over  the  state. 
Throngs  rapturously  heard  his  persuasive  plea  that  men  should 
believe  in  their  native  goodness  and  affirm  their  faith  in  a  fatherly 
and  loving  God. 

Congregational  ministers  became  alarmed  by  Murray’s 
inroads,  and  in  1793  their  General  Association  condemned  Uni- 
versalism  as  a  “censurable  heresy.”  One  of  Murray’s  steadfast 
friends  was  John  Tyler,  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Norwich,  who 
lent  him  his  pulpit  and  openly  professed  his  views.  The  Episcopal 
church  in  Southington  became  Universalist  and  seceded  from  the 
Diocese,  after  Bishop  Jarvis  refused  to  visit  it  or  consecrate  the 
church.  The  new  creed  even  penetrated  the  Episcopalian  strong¬ 
holds  in  Fairfield  County,  where  one  of  its  most  effective  preachers 
was  the  Churchman  Solomon  Glover  of  Newtown.  Another  was 
Menzies  Rayner  of  Monroe,  formerly  the  first  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Hartford.  He  resigned  the  priesthood  in  a  dignified  letter 
to  Bishop  Brownell,  which  suggests  how  much  sweeter  church 
history  would  be  if  all  dissenters  could  behave  so  charitably. 

Like  other  liberal  apostles,  Universalists  were  hounded  by 
the  established  church  ministers,  who  denounced  them  as  heretics 
corrupted  by  revolutionary  “enlightenment”  and  infidelity.  Because 
they  opposed  the  state  church  and  championed  religious  freedom. 
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the  Congregational-Federalist  oligarchy  denounced  them,  and 
orthodox  ministers  refused  to  appear  in  public  with  Universalist 
preachers. 

Episcopalians  were  pushed  into  an  embarrassing  position 
by  the  rise  of  this  religious  liberalism.  Bishops  Jarvis  and  Brownell 
publicly  deplored  the  “secret  vein  of  Universalism”  in  some 
parishes.  Yet  Episcopalians  realized  that  liberals  were  their 
natural  friends  in  the  struggle  to  abolish  the  state  church  and  win 
complete  religious  liberty. 

Equally  embarrassing  was  the  rise  of  Methodism,  which 
was  a  child  of  the  Church  and  bore  evidences  of  her  nurture. 
Headed  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Methodists  revolted  against 
contented  worldliness,  and  reflected  the  zealous  spirit  of  the 
previous  age  and  of  the  better  Nonjurors.  They  regarded  society 
as  hardly  above  sheer  paganism,  for  England  had  not  wholly  out¬ 
lived  the  reaction  against  Puritanism  after  the  Royalist  and 
Episcopal  Restoration  of  1660,  and  the  Church  still  leaned  upon 
privilege.  Without  serious  grievances,  Protestant  Dissent  lost 
fervor  after  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689,  and  inclined  toward  the 
liberalism  of  literary  and  philosophical  leaders  who  intellectualized 
and  rationalized  religion. 

The  Methodist  Crusade 

The  Methodists  preached  to  a  nation  that  was  quietly 
ripening  for  the  revived  idea  of  a  loving  God.  Modern  finance 
and  mechanical  invention  were  making  England  the  factory  of  the 
western  world.  Toiling  masses,  huddled  in  “the  smoking  town 
with  its  murky  cowl,”2  were  spiritually  destitute  and  hungry  for  a 
vital  religion.  They  regarded  the  Church  as  a  preserve  of  the 
rich  and  well-born,  and  the  Dissenting  chapel  as  a  sectarian  club. 

While  Wesley  and  his  friends  deplored  its  apathy,  they  still 
regarded  the  Church  as  their  spiritual  mother.  They  shunned 
mostly  the  idea  of  separation,  but  faced  it  when  barred  from  pul¬ 
pits  and  thwarted  by  censure  if  they  tried  to  reach  the  masses  by 
“enthusiastic”  field  preaching.  They  gradually  ceased  to  be  a 
pious  society  in  the  Church,  and  assumed  authority  to  ordain 
preachers  and  administer  the  sacraments  in  their  own  chapels. 

American  Methodism  —  organized  into  a  conference  in 
1773  —  steadily  drifted  toward  independence,  encouraged  especially 
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by  the  Irish  preachers  who  resented  English  dominance  and  Wes¬ 
ley’s  conservatism.  The  Revolution  promoted  separation  by  com¬ 
pelling  Loyalist  preachers  to  leave  the  country.  It  came  at 
Christmas,  1784,  when  the  Conference  organized  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  after  Wesley  had  ordained  a  bishop  for  America. 
Samuel  Seabury,  consecrated  in  Scotland  only  a  few  weeks  before, 
returned  to  his  diocese  to  find  Methodism  already  winning  some 
of  his  people. 

Anglican  and  Puritan  Connecticut  associated  Methodist 
enthusiasm  with  unquiet  memories  of  Whitefield.  It  looked  down 
its  nose  at  people  who  worshipped  in  rigging  lofts,  barracks,  and 
barns.  It  did  not  welcome  “wild  Irish”  preachers  named  O’Kelley 
and  Moriarty  and  women  exhorters  like  Barbara  Heck.  Methodism 
flew  like  fire  in  dry  stubble.  The  popular  mind  was  seething  hotly 
under  the  crust  of  Calvinist  dogma  and  social  respectability  in  the 
state  church.  Methodist  Bishop  Asbury,  a  former  Episcopalian, 
grievously  noted  the  religious  formalism  in  his  diary  whenever  he 
visited  the  state.  The  flame  of  revival  was  blown  chiefly  by  the 
eloquent  Virginian,  Jesse  Lee,  another  former  Churchman.  He 
first  came  in  1789  and  won  the  common  folk  by  his  attractive 
personality  and  homely  wit.  Repeatedly  he  traveled  over  Con¬ 
necticut,  singing  in  the  streets  and  preaching  under  wayside  trees 
a  gospel  of  redeeming  love  and  spiritual  rebirth. 

Those  visits  scattered  seeds  of  faith  that  were  never  choked 
by  the  thorns  of  persecution.  While  the  minister,  the  magistrate, 
and  the  tithing-man  scowled  at  them,  the  fearless  circuit-riders 
preached  in  homes,  barns,  and  schoolhouses.  Remote  hill  towns 
and  back  roads  they  knew  well.  Everywhere  there  sprang  up 
plain  little  chapels  with  hard  benches  and  box  pulpits,  and  candles 
and  oil  lamps  for  evening  services.  Simplicity  impressed  the  un¬ 
churched  masses,  who  felt  that  the  exhorters  intensely  believed 
in  something.  Their  lively  meetings  appealed  to  people  bored  by 
scholarly  discourses  and  political  harangues  in  the  pulpit.  Meth¬ 
odists  preached  from  the  heart,  not  a  notebook,  about  free  will, 
good  works,  and  a  loving  God.  The  local  “classes,”  small  and 
neighborly  groups,  often  brought  people  together  for  the  first  time 
in  their  homespun,  isolated  lives.  They  ceased  to  mind  being  fined, 
imprisoned,  locked  out  of  town  halls  and  schools,  derided  as  mere 
uncouth  ranters,  socially  snubbed,  and  slandered  as  hypocrites. 
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Persecution  stiffened  their  determination  to  unite  with  other 
dissenters  to  pull  down  the  state  church.  The  Standing  Order  was 
doomed,  and  revealed  its  desperation  in  a  bitter  anti-Methodist 
war  of  ink.  After  Lee  had  preached  a  powerful  sermon  against 
Calvinism  in  Weston,  a  wag  told  a  wandering  tinker  that  he  would 
find  work  if  he  could  mend  the  hole  the  Methodists  were  likely 
to  make  in  the  Saybrook  Platform.  ( See  Chapter  One,  pp.  7-8). 
Methodists  soon  lined  up  with  Jefferson’s  rising  democratic  party 
to  abolish  the  parish  system  and  the  church  tax  and  secure 
religious  freedom.  Methodist  camp  meetings  are  believed  to  have 
suggested  the  statewide  Jeffersonian  rallies.  Methodist  respect 
for  the  common  people  propelled  aristocratic  Connecticut  un¬ 
willingly  along  the  road  to  democracy. 

Liberals  Unite 

The  pace  of  the  march  was  quickened  by  the  evangelistic 
“Christians,”  a  distinctly  American  group  derived  from  Methodism 
and  other  denominations.  They  rejected  “human  creeds”  in  favor 
of  the  reasonably  interpreted  Bible  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 
Although  its  greatest  triumphs  were  won  in  the  West,  New  Eng¬ 
land  welcomed  this  new  liberal  faith.  By  1815  eastern  Connecticut 
was  one  of  its  strongholds.  It  was  a  potent  champion  of  religious 
and  political  liberty,  for  its  doctrines  and  government  favored 
primitive  democracy.  The  Christian  newspaper,  the  Herald  of 
Gospel  Liberty,  had  many  Connecticut  subscribers  and  joined 
the  Hartford  Times  and  other  secular  papers  in  battering  the 
citadels  of  religious  privilege  until  they  cracked  and  caved  in. 

A  small  tributary  to  the  rising  liberal  flood  was  a  revival  of 
Quakerism,  after  the  purging  of  nominal  members  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  The  faithful  closed  ranks  and  became  concerned 
for  social  and  moral  reform.  A  new  thrill  of  life  pulsed  through 
the  small  meetings  in  Connecticut  and  drew  them  toward  the 
hosts  fighting  for  religious  liberty.  All  liberal  groups  voiced  the 
passionate  longing  of  the  masses  for  freedom  in  the  great  revo¬ 
lutionary  era  from  1775  to  1815. 

Their  revered  political  champion  was  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  sage  of  Monticello,  author  of  the  Virginia  statute  for  religious 
freedom.  His  sympathy  for  liberal  Christianity,  expressed  in  his 
delightful,  friendly  letters,  was  one  of  the  potent  influences  in 
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American  religious  history.  Connecticut's  liberal  preachers  and 
editors  warmly  admired  him,  quoted  his  opinions,  and  assailed 
his  Federalist  opponents  who  supported  the  state  church.  In  his 
papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress  is  an  address  from  “Republican 
Baptists”  in  Lebanon,  seeking  his  aid  in  the  struggle  for  religious 
liberty. 

Although  the  dissenting  groups  were  sundered  by  differing 
theologies,  they  agreed  that  the  established  church  must  go.  The 
small  but  vocal  liberal  groups  helped  to  furnish  arguments  to 
dissolve  the  old  order.  And  as  the  state  emerged  from  the  fight 
to  adopt  the  Federal  Constitution,  all  dissenters,  liberal  and 
conservative,  girded  themselves  to  complete  what  the  Revolution 
had  begun. 

Reformation  of  the  “Land  of  Steady  Habits”  came  hard, 
for  political  conservatism  had  been  fortified  by  the  battle  to  ratify 
the  Federal  Constitution.  William  Samuel  Johnson,  the  state’s 
leading  Churchman,  helped  to  write  and  defend  it.  He  and  his 
fellow  Episcopalians  at  first  joined  the  Congregational-Federalist 
party,  and  were  not  disposed  to  attack  it  until  enraged  by  its 
arrogance. 


Conservative  Reaction 

The  Puritan  ruling  caste  was  strengthened  temporarily  by 
horror  at  the  anti-religious  French  Revolutionists,  by  the  religious 
revival  of  1798,  and  by  the  reformation  of  Yale  under  Timothy 
Dwight,  who  resolved  to  maintain  the  state  church  as  a  bulwark 
against  radicalism.  Revived  conservatism  inspired  a  spate  of 
pamphlets  defending  the  alliance  of  church  and  state.  A  typical 
argument  —  published  by  Simon  Backus  at  Middletown  in  1804  — 
declared  that  the  civil  magistrate  was  “indispensably  bound”  by 
his  office  to  protect  and  support  religion,  and  that  without  religious 
support  civil  government  and  society  would  dissolve. 

The  reaction  appeared  in  a  law  of  1791,  requiring  dissenters 
to  have  civil  officers  sign  their  certificates  of  exemption  from 
state-church  taxes.  A  scream  of  protest  soon  forced  the  Assembly 
to  repeal  the  act  and  allow  dissenters  to  write  their  own  certificates. 
A  law  of  1793  appropriated  to  various  denominations  the  interest 
on  money  from  the  sale  of  the  state’s  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio. 
The  dissenters  forced  its  revision  to  provide  funds  for  schools, 
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which  remained  practically  parochial  schools  of  the  state  church 
whose  ministers  dominated  their  committees. 

Still  more  galling  was  the  social  superiority  of  the  established 
ministers.  They  were  exempt  from  taxation,  delivered  election 
and  fast-day  sermons,  and  were  conspicuous  at  political  functions. 
They  prolonged  their  power  by  an  alliance  with  the  aristocratic 
Federalist  “Family  Compact,”  which  favored  strong  government 
by  the  rich  and  well-born,  and  a  limited  right  to  vote.  They  were 
the  core  of  the  party  and  controlled  Yale  College,  led  by  Dwight, 
whom  the  irreverent  dubbed  “the  Pope.”  The  Rev.  John  Ogden, 
an  Episcopal  priest  who  loved  to  bait  the  state  church,  publicly 
accused  Dwight  of  trying  to  run  the  state  absolutely.  “Con¬ 
necticut,”’  he  wrote,  “is  more  completely  under  the  administration 
of  a  Pope  than  Italy.”3 

By  1800  Connecticut  was  splitting  into  hostile  camps  — 
Congregational  Federalists  and  Jeffersonian  Republican  Dissenters. 
The  established  clergy  convinced  many  good  people  that  Jefferson’s 
election  as  President  would  be  a  catastrophe.  Tradition  relates 
that  some  hid  their  Bibles  when  that  terrible  event  seemed  certain. 
In  1800  the  Republican  or  Toleration  Party  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  in  New  Haven.  The  leader  was  Pierpont  Edwards,  scion 
of  an  old  Puritan  family.  The  party’s  consummate  politician  was 
Episcopalian  Abraham  Bishop,  son  of  the  mayor  of  New  Haven. 
In  a  campaign  circular  he  sounded  the  call  to  war:  “Christianity 
has  suffered  more  by  the  attempts  to  unite  church  and  state  than 
by  all  the  deistical  writings.”  The  “Feds”  hated  him  and  their 
editors  pelted  him  with  abuse,  but  he  had  a  tough  skin  and  replied 
in  kind. 

The  Tolerationists  had  their  own  newspapers,  including 
Hartford’s  American  Mercury,  and  the  Times,  edited  by  Epis¬ 
copalian  John  M.  Niles.  His  first  editorial  bluntly  demanded  death 
for  the  state  church  and  long  life  for  political  and  religious  liberty. 
The  cry  for  reform  was  sounded  also  by  the  Norwich  True  Re¬ 
publican,  the  Windham  Herald,  and  the  unquenchable  Herald  of 
Gospel  Liberty. 


The  Rising  Tide  of  Reform 

Reformers  shouted  that  the  royal  charter  of  1662  was  a 
relic,  and  that  Connecticut  politically  lagged  behind  the  rest  of 
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the  nation  and  had  not  honored  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  securing 
freedom  of  worship.  After  1804  Abraham  Bishop  demanded  a 
new  constitution,  and  in  1815  Judge  Zephaniah  Swift,  until  then  a 
staunch  Federalist,  assailed  the  charter.  Finding  his  party  opposed 
to  reform,  he  joined  the  Republicans,  along  with  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Jr.,  son  of  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Critics 
of  the  charter  made  an  alliance  with  the  foes  of  the  state  church. 
A  characteristic  argument  against  established  religion  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1810  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Grew  of  Hartford.  He  declared 
that  “religious  establishments  by  civil  power,  are  totally  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  nature  of  Christ  s 
kingdom.”4 

The  Baptists  never  ceased  to  harp  upon  the  state  church  as 
a  violation  of  personal  liberty  and  a  bitter  injustice.  Their  leader, 
the  Rev.  John  Leland,  was  inspired  by  Virginias  Jeffersonian  law 
for  religious  liberty,  and  for  years  waged  a  relentless  war  for  a 
new  constitution  and  no  state  church.  The  Methodist  captain  was 
the  Rev.  (“Father”)  Jeremiah  Stocking  of  East  Glastonbury,  whose 
fearless  zeal  and  eloquence  struck  terror  into  the  “Feds.”  Reform 
pleas  were  aided  by  powerful  secular  currents,  such  as  democratic 
sentiment,  the  longing  for  a  more  liberal  right  to  vote,  and  the 
demand  of  the  poor  laboring  classes  for  tax  relief. 

The  Federalists  moaned  that  concessions  to  democracy 
would  subject  the  state  to  the  “vulgar  herd.”  Their  panic  at  the 
attack  upon  their  sacred  ark  appears  vividly  in  pamphlets  pub¬ 
lished  in  1804-1805  by  David  Daggett  of  New  Haven,  a  Chief 
Justice  of  the  state  and  an  eminent  politician.  He  rang  the  changes 
upon  the  stock  Federalist  arguments.  Advocates  of  religious 
freedom  were  “zealous  apostles  of  infidelity,”  conspiring  “to  throw 
down  all  the  barriers  which  Christianity  has  erected  against  vice,”0 
and  to  destroy  all  religious  institutions  and  the  influence  of  the 
clergy. 

Their  very  zeal  betrayed  the  Federalist  leaders  into  a  series 
of  incredibly  fatuous  blunders.  In  1801  they  defied  democratic 
sentiment  by  a  law  requiring  voters  to  make  their  choices  publicly. 
In  1814  they  carried  their  opposition  to  the  War  of  1812  to  the 
verge  of  secession  and  treason  in  the  notorious  Hartford  Con¬ 
vention.  In  the  same  year  they  drove  enraged  Episcopalians  into 
the  reform  party  by  refusing  to  grant  them,  for  the  Bishop’s  Fund, 
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monies  resulting  from  the  incorporation  of  the  Phoenix  Bank  in 
Hartford.  It  was  popularly  known  as  the  “Episcopal  Bank”  because 
Churchmen  were  prominent  in  its  founding.  The  rival  Hartford 
Bank  was  under  state-church  and  Federalist  influence,  and  was 
accused  of  abusing  its  power  to  promote  those  interests. 

Churchmen  were  already  irritated  by  the  obstinate  refusal 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  grant  them  a  college  charter  for  the 
Episcopal  Academy.  Tired  of  being  insulted  and  treated  as  second- 
rate  citizens,  they  deserted  the  Federalist  Party  in  droves.  Their 
alliance  with  the  reformers  sealed  the  doom  of  the  old  order.  In 
1815  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans  tripled  their  vote  of  the  previous 
year,  and  the  terrified  “Feds”  tried  to  dam  the  rising  tide  by 
abolishing  fines  for  absence  from  church. 

If  they  honestly  believed  that  such  a  reluctant  concession 
would  appease  the  reformers,  they  were  speedily  undeceived. 
Next  year  a  “Republican  and  Episcopalian  meeting”  in  New 
Haven  nominated  an  “American  Toleration  and  Reform  Ticket.” 
Congregationalist  Oliver  Wolcott  would  run  for  Governor  and 
Episcopalian  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  an  eminent  New  Haven  lawyer, 
for  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  wiseacres  truthfully  said  that  it 
would  be  a  red-hot  election.  The  Episcopalian  vote  contributed 
handsomely  to  the  first  great  victory  for  reform  in  the  election 
of  Ingersoll,  although  Wolcott  lost. 

This  event  scared  the  “Feds”  into  what  they  considered  a 
noble  gesture  —  a  plan  to  divide  among  religious  denominations 
the  funds  which  the  Federal  Government  owed  to  the  state  for 
war  expenses.  The  result  was  an  appalling  gale  of  wrath.  Leland 
and  Stocking  called  the  proposal  a  brazen  bribe,  and  the  dissenters 
united  in  a  scathing  denunciation  of  such  an  effort  to  buy  them  off. 

Sheer  anger  in  1817  swept  Wolcott  and  Ingersoll  into 
office  and  chose  a  two-to-one  majority  of  reformers  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  Assembly.  The  Federalist  upper  house  for  a  year 
still  stupidly  blocked  reform.  Those  reactionaries  were  fighting 
a  rear-guard  skirmish,  and  during  the  year  lost  “Pope”  Dwight, 
whose  eloquence  had  inspired  them  for  many  years.  He  would 
have  been  heartbroken  by  the  election  of  1818,  when  the  Tol- 
erationists  again  marched  to  victory  with  an  unprecedented  swarm 
of  voters. 

The  Assembly,  dominated  by  reformers,  summoned  a  con- 
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vention  to  draft  a  new  constitution.  The  prevalent  temper  appeared 
when  President  Day  of  Yale,  a  Congregational  minister,  broke  a 
custom  of  generations  by  declining  to  preach  the  election  sermon. 
The  honor  descended  upon  his  alternate,  the  brilliant  Harry  Cros- 
well  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven.  He  vigorously  attacked 
the  political  pulpit  and  pleaded  for  toleration  and  truly  spiritual 
ministers.  His  sermon  was  a  vivid  contrast  to  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  when  Abel  McEwen  of  New  London  had  preached  a  typical 
Federalist  diatribe  against  any  criticism  of  the  best  government 
on  earth. 


Religious  Freedom  Wins 

Another  herald  of  the  new  era  was  Governor  Wolcott's 
address  to  the  Assembly,  proclaiming  the  right  of  every  man  to 
worship  as  he  liked,  without  interference. 

The  long-prayed-for  Constitutional  Convention  met  in 
Bulfinch’s  elegant  State  House,  still  standing  in  Hartford.  It  in¬ 
cluded  all  shades  of  political  and  religious  faith,  and  a  majority 
of  uncompromising  Tolerationists.  The  first  heated  argument 
arose  over  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  blasted  aristocracy  and 
abolished  clerical  privileges.  Granting  the  right  to  vote  to  nearly 
all  white  male  citizens  relegated  to  oblivion  the  days  when  the 
favored  few  could  control  Connecticut  for  the  “Family  Compact/’ 
The  most  intense  interest  centered  in  the  article  on  religious 
freedom.  The  Tolerationists  would  take  nothing  less  than  that, 
with  separation  of  church  and  state.  With  Episcopalian  support, 
they  obtained  what  they  wanted.  It  was  a  complete  victory  in 
the  long  battle  that  had  begun  when  the  Quakers  defied  the  state 
church  in  the  1650’s. 

A  bitter  fight  for  adoption  was  still  to  come.  The  mass  of 
Federalist  voters  was  adamant  and  the  verdict  was  close:  13,918 
for,  12,364  against.  Fifty-nine  of  the  120  towns  ratified,  and  the 
narrow  margin  of  the  popular  vote  depended  upon  the  liberal 
Federalists.  Many  of  the  favorable  towns  were  Episcopalian 
strongholds  in  Fairfield,  New  Haven,  and  Middlesex  Counties. 
Fortunately,  Tolerationists  were  numerous  in  towns  with  heavy 
voting  lists,  which  overcame  the  smaller  places  where  desperate 
partisans  of  the  old  order  rallied  for  a  last  stand. 

Connecticut  never  has  seen  a  political  contest  that  so  much 
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resembled  a  crusade  —  unrivalled  even  by  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1860,  or  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  campaign  in  1912.  The 
air  shook  with  angry  criminations  and  threats,  the  presses  fairly 
spawned  pamphlets  and  handbills,  and  Federalist  pulpits  poured 
out  prayers  to  save  Connecticut  from  “infidelity.”  The  longing  for 
freedom  united  men  of  widely  diverse  beliefs  in  a  common  cause: 
One  the  cry  the  lips  of  thousands 
Raise  as  from  the  heart  of  one; 

One  the  conflict,  one  the  peril, 

One  the  march  in  God  begun. 

(Hymnal  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  1940,  No.  394. 

Bernard  Severin  Ingemann) 

In  1818  Connecticut  buried  the  colonial  era  of  the  privileged 
aristocracy  and  the  privileged  church.  The  American  Mercury  of 
Hartford  jubilated:  “Connecticut  has  now  a  Constitution,  founded 
on  sound  and  liberal  principles.  The  rights  of  all  are  secured;  and 
the  humble  Christian  is  now  permitted  to  worship  his  God  without 
fearing  the  lash  of  civil  persecution.”6 

Soon  even  former  partisans  of  the  old  order  conceded  that 
their  own  churches  had  benefited,  and  that  society  had  not  sunk 
into  a  wallow  of  infidelity.  The  Episcopalian  farmer  of  Wood¬ 
bury,  the  Methodist  tinker,  and  the  Baptist  shipwright  of  Groton 
did  not  worship  the  Goddess  of  Reason  in  the  meeting  house,  or 
dance  the  carmagnole  and  sing  “Ca  Ira!”  on  the  village  green. 
The  great  Lyman  Beecher,  who  moped  for  days  after  the  Toleration 
victory,  admitted  that  it  was  the  best  thing  ever  to  happen  in 
Connecticut.  Even  a  Unitarian  need  not  fear  anything  from  the 
redoubtable  Beecher,  except  his  supremely  effective  preaching. 

The  Congregational  churches  soon  recovered  from  a  fit  of 
despondency,  as  revivals  poured  new  blood  into  their  veins. 
Beecher  himself,  who  led  many  revivals,  even  laughed  at  his 
mourning  over  the  impending  “ruin  of  the  Church  of  God.”  For 
the  Episcopal  Church  also,  the  year  1818-1819  marked  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era.  After  a  depressing  vacancy  of  six  years  in  the  epis¬ 
copate,  Bishop  Thomas  C.  Brownell  in  1819  began  his  service  of 
forty-six  years,  a  period  of  unprecedented  material  progress  and 
spiritual  power.  The  new  bishop  could  build  upon  the  progress 
already  made  during  the  gradual  revival,  1785-1813. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


DIOCESAN  MISSIONS 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  GROWTH 


The  Rise  of  the  Missionary  Spirit 

BISHOP  SEABURY  returned  in  1785  to  a  diocese  that  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  war.  Churches  were 
still  closed,  about  two  thousand  Loyalists  were  exiles,  and  no  new 
parish  had  been  founded  since  1771.  Within  the  next  three  years 
one  priest  died,  one  moved  to  another  diocese,  and  three  sailed  to 
Loyalist  parishes  in  New  Brunswick.  But  even  so,  in  comparison 
with  some  others  the  diocese  was  in  good  condition.  Connecticut 
was  actually  better  supplied  with  ministers  than  any  other  state, 
and  even  as  late  as  1801  had  one  seventh  of  the  American 
Episcopal  clergy. 

In  spite  of  obstacles,  including  persistent  political  hostility, 
the  Church  soon  recovered  lost  ground  and  began  to  grow.  Be¬ 
fore  Bishop  Seabury  died,  there  were  fifteen  new  parishes,  four¬ 
teen  of  which  are  still  flourishing.  The  diocese  profited  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  fresh  start,  the  general  uniformity  of  sentiment, 
and  the  bishop’s  tireless  industry  in  visiting  parishes  and  in 
confirming. 

Expansion  was  somewhat  slower  under  Bishop  Jarvis,  not 
because  he  lacked  Seabury ’s  missionary  zeal,  but  because  intense 
political  agitation  then  engrossed  the  public  mind,  and  because 
Universalism  and  Methodism  were  attracting  many  dissenters  from 
the  established  Congregational  Church.  Thirteen  new  parishes 
sprang  up  during  the  Jarvis  episcopate,  and  old  ones  held  their 
ground,  in  spite  of  heavy  emigration.  In  1811  the  General  Con¬ 
vention’s  report  on  the  state  of  the  Church  commended  Con¬ 
necticut’s  loyalty  to  discipline,  the  addition  of  several  hundred 
families,  and  the  number  of  new  church  buildings. 

Such  praise  was  welcome  but  the  diocese  was  uneasily 
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aware  that  it  really  had  no  definite  missionary  program,  and  that 
with  organization  progress  would  be  much  faster.  Observant 
Churchmen  rather  enviously  noticed  the  aggressive  evangelism  of 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Universalists.  They  were  dismayed  to 
see  large  blocks  of  towns  where  people  did  not  know  how  a  Prayer 
Book  service  sounded.  The  superiority  of  the  established  church 
convinced  them  that  Episcopalians  must  be  more  aggressive  to 
survive  and  increase. 

Quite  surprisingly,  the  first  sign  of  awakening  came  in  1813, 
when  the  diocese  had  no  bishop  and  the  nation  was  at  war.  The 
Convention  ordered  a  committee  to  plan  an  organized  effort,  and 
after  some  delay  accepted  a  constitution  for  the  “Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut.”  The  diocese  had  shifted  its  strategy  from  merely 
holding  the  fort  to  mounting  an  attack. 

The  rising  agitation  for  religious  freedom  soon  inspired  a 
more  militant  spirit.  In  1818  the  society  was  remodeled  as  the 
“Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,”  with  the 
frank  intention  of  making  converts  and  reclaiming  careless  Church¬ 
men.  The  “S.  P.  C.  K.”  absorbed  the  older  Bible  and  Common 
Prayer  Book  Society  and  its  funds,  and  began  its  campaign  with 
enthusiasm.  In  1866  it  became  “The  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Diocese  of  Connecticut,”  embracing  all  members,  and  represented 
by  the  Diocesan  Convention.  It  is  now  directed  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Diocese. 

Supported  largely  by  women’s  associations,  the  Society  dis¬ 
tributed  countless  Bibles,  Prayer  Books  and  tracts.  It  supported 
missionaries  who  revived  languishing  parishes  and  planted  the 
Church’s  banner  in  new  places,  especially  the  industrial  villages. 
It  encouraged  the  emergence  of  a  new  type  of  layman,  imbued 
with  missionary  zeal  and  intelligent  piety.  The  benefits  were  far 
out  of  proportion  to  the  very  modest  expenses. 

The  Churchman  s  Magazine  lent  its  powerful  support  by 
publishing  missionary  reports  and  by  soliciting  funds.  Bishop 
Brownell  praised  the  work  nearly  every  year  in  his  address  to  the 
Convention,  to  overcome  the  idea  that  it  was  ineffective  because 
it  was  not  glamorous.  “It  is  no  region  of  romance,”  he  said.  “The 
results  of  our  labor  will  not  be  magnified  by  distance  nor  derive 
interest  from  associations  with  strange  manners  and  a  foreign 
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language.”1  To  him,  a  factory  town  on  the  Quinebaug  River  was 
as  much  a  missionary  field  as  a  palm-shaded  village  of  grass  huts 
on  the  coast  of  Liberia.  He  was  delighted  by  the  increasing  con¬ 
firmations  and  the  spread  of  Sunday  schools. 

Within  ten  years  after  1818  the  rather  complacent  diocese 
seemed  to  have  been  transfigured.  The  Episcopal  Watchman  (See 
Chapter  Twenty-Six,  under  Connecticut  and  Church  Journalism) 
was  jubilant,  and  quoted  an  accolade  bestowed  upon  Connecticut 
by  the  General  Convention’s  report  on  the  state  of  the  Church.  “On 
the  whole,  the  prospects  of  this  Diocese  are  highly  encouraging. 
It  is  believed,  that  in  no  part  of  our  country  are  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  preached  with  more  faithfulness,  or  with  a  more 
sensible  influence  on  the  hearers.”2 

Connecticut  was  keeping  pace  with  the  nationwide  growth 
of  a  transformed  Church  and  theological  seminaries  were  beginning 
to  catch  up  with  the  need  for  clergymen.  Episcopalians  had  re¬ 
covered  from  their  unpopularity  during  the  Revolution,  and  had 
accommodated  themselves  to  republican  and  American  ways.  The 
episcopate  was  purely  religious  and  spiritual,  and  the  native-born 
priesthood  was  American  in  understanding  and  outlook.  More 
frequent  and  regular  episcopal  visitations  were  producing  a  rapid 
increase  of  communicants.  The  Church  profited  also  from  the 
revolt  against  declining  Puritanism,  barren  worship,  and  revivalist 
excesses.  Improved  education  and  the  loosening  of  old  religious 
ties  by  migration  disposed  people  to  regard  liturgical  services 
with  approval. 

Missions  in  Connecticut  profited  also  by  the  peculiar  local 
conditions,  especially  the  rapid  industrial  and  urban  growth  after 
1830.  The  fifty-six  now  existing  parishes  and  missions  founded  in 
Brownell’s  episcopate  (1819-1865)  were  mostly  in  factory  villages 
and  in  cities.  In  1829  came  the  first  instance  of  a  second  parish  in 
a  city  —  St.  Paul’s  in  New  Haven.  The  1840’s  were  the  banner 
decade  of  new  parishes,  including  twenty  that  are  still  flourishing. 
The  episcopate  of  John  Williams  (1865-1899)  showed  no  slackening 
of  the  pace,  and  accounted  for  forty-four  still  extant  parishes  and 
missions. 

The  expansion  indeed  was  too  urban,  and  in  1836  Bishop 
Brownell  pointed  sadly  to  the  sixty-six  towns  (mostly  rural)  without 
Episcopal  churches,  where  multitudes  were  living  “in  the  habitual 
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neglect  of  public  worship.”  Next  year  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  presented  a  glum  report  on  feeble  parishes  that  needed 
aid.  The  secretary  (Dr.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis)  was,  however,  working 
like  a  beaver,  and  the  Society  was  gathering  a  permanent  fund 
and  calling  for  higher  salaries  to  attract  missionaries.  A  persistent 
roadblock  to  success  was  the  lack  of  seemly  places  of  worship. 
People  had  an  obstinate  prejudice  against  services  in  homes, 
district  schoolhouses,  and  hired  halls,  but  would  flock  to  a 
decent  church  building. 

What  the  diocesan  missions  needed  was  a  revival  of  the 
first  enthusiasm,  and  a  complete  change  in  the  layman's  attitude. 
In  1863  the  discouraged  directors  spoke  their  minds  with  com¬ 
plete  candor.  “It  remains  for  the  Society  to  decide  whether  the 
present  state  of  things  requires  a  change  in  the  mode  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  laity  or  only  a  change  in  the  hearts  of  the  laity. 
Other  pious  objects  get  a  ready  hearing  and  a  liberal  response. 
A  red  Indian  in  the  wilds  of  Minnesota  awakens  our  liveliest  in¬ 
terest.  We  build  a  cathedral  to  save  his  soul.  Domestic  Boards, 
Foreign  Boards,  Societies  of  every  sort,  provided  only  they  be 
outside  of  the  Diocese,  find  abundant  support,  —  while  this 
Society  languishes  and  creeps  slowly  forward.”3 

Bishop  Williams  felt  the  same  way,  and  in  1866  presided 
at  an  informal  meeting  of  the  clergy  to  promote  diocesan  mis¬ 
sions.  His  next  Convention  address  deplored  the  appalling  spiritual 
destitution,  especially  in  the  eastern  industrial  towns,  and  begged 
for  generous  gifts  and  a  change  of  heart.  In  1867  a  special  appeal 
inspired  the  delegates  in  Convention  to  give  $3200  on  the  spot  and 
then  sing  the  Gloria.  The  Bishop  was  enthusiastic  about  small 
missions,  and  even  seemed  anxious  to  have  an  Episcopal  church 
at  every  crossroads.  Some  were  unsuccessful  and  were  called 
his  “noble  mistakes,”  but  others  survived  to  prove  the  proverb, 
“nothing  venture,  nothing  gain.” 

The  obvious  weaknesses  of  a  single  missionary  society  sug¬ 
gested  a  regional  organization  based  upon  counties.  The  “S.  P. 
C.  K.”  had  used  county  agents  as  early  as  1843,  and  the  county 
clerical  convocations  already  were  acting  as  missionary  supervisors. 
The  Convention  accepted  the  idea  and  in  1877  created  six  arch- 
deaconaries,  made  the  archdeacons  directors  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  and  laid  upon  each  archdeaconry  the  responsibility  for  all 
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missionary  ventures  in  its  area.  The  result  of  the  new  system  was 
a  considerable  increase  of  small  missions  before  1900. 

At  that  time  the  Society  took  stock  of  its  accomplishments 
during  a  half  century,  and  found  reason  to  be  encouraged.  The 
number  of  towns  without  Episcopal  churches  had  declined  from 
seventy-two  to  fifty -five,  including  thirty-one  in  the  three  eastern 
counties.  The  situation  seemed  less  grim  when  one  noticed  that 
the  population  had  decreased  in  thirty-two  of  the  towns,  and 
that  all  the  unoccupied  ones  contained  less  than  seven  percent 
of  the  state’s  people.  But  twenty  unoccupied  towns  in  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  and  Litchfield  Counties  showed  how  much  remained 
to  be  done. 

Growth  in  the  new  areas  was  difficult  because  of  certain 
trends  that  were  destined  to  persist  for  many  years.  The  trolley  and 
the  automobile  enabled  people  to  go  to  town  churches  and  made 
missions  in  nearby  small  places  seem  impractical.  Even  the  small 
towns  and  the  countryside  were  penetrated  by  intellectual  cur¬ 
rents  that  ran  counter  to  revealed  religion  —  materialism,  scientific 
positivism,  the  “warfare”  of  science  against  theology,  and  criticism 
of  the  Bible.  Secular  distractions  accelerated  the  church’s  decline 
as  a  social  center,  and  the  clergy  largely  lost  their  former  exclusive 
intellectual  pre-eminence.  More  rapid  mobility  of  an  industrial 
society  helped  to  shatter  parish  solidarity. 

Industrialism  at  first  brought  an  almost  catastrophic  decline 
of  rural  life.  This  became  obvious  in  1896,  when  the  diocesan 
historian,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  presented  a  list  of  extinct  parishes, 
mostly  in  rural  areas.  Some  had  existed  —  sometimes  briefly  —  in 
country  towns  like  Barkhamsted,  Bolton,  Canterbury,  Cornwall, 
Haddam,  Hartland,  Salem,  and  Sherman.  They  failed  because 
the  towns  declined,  or  because  they  were  not  naturally  favorable 
toward  the  Episcopal  Church  for  historic  reasons.  Others  were 
undermined  by  radical  changes  in  the  character  of  the  population, 
or  by  the  removal  of  a  fostering  minister  or  family.  Missions 
enthusiastically  started  in  small  mill  towns  often  faded  when  the 
population  became  heavily  foreign-born  and  Roman  Catholic,  as 
in  Moosup,  Baltic,  Taftville,  Packerville,  Sterling,  Addison,  and 
Beacon  Falls. 

Immigration,  in  fact,  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Church 
after  the  1850’s.  Hordes  of  Irish  and  Germans  flooded  the  state, 
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followed  by  Scandinavians,  and  then  by  the  vast  “New  Immigration” 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  Connecticut  rapidly  ceased 
to  be  an  exclusively  Anglo-American  community.  To  most  of  the 
newcomers  the  Episcopal  Church  was  unknown,  and  so  it  was 
one  of  the  older  religious  groups  that  profited  least  by  immigration. 
Even  the  English  immigrants  were  largely  Nonconformist,  and 
many  nominal  Church  of  England  people  drifted  away  because 
they  did  not  understand  the  voluntary  status  of  the  Church  in 
America.  Probably  not  five  percent  of  the  immigration  after  1840 
was  Anglican,  and  much  of  that  minority  was  lost. 

Outwardly  the  statistics  looked  encouraging  in  the  early 
1900’s.  The  Church  had  been  growing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  population.  Between  1865  and  1914  the  number  of  clergymen 
and  church  school  pupils  had  doubled,  families  and  contributions 
had  tripled,  communicants  had  quadrupled.  The  proportion  of 
communicants  to  the  state’s  population  had  risen  from  two  and 
one-half  to  four  percent.  But  Bishop  Brewster  and  many  priests 
and  laymen  questioned  the  value  of  the  figures,  and  felt  that  the 
diocesan  missionary  effort  was  lagging  and  needed  a  cold  and 
critical  appraisal.  Some  disturbing  facts  were  produced  by  a 
Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church,  appointed  by  the  bishop 
in  1914;  and  by  a  Conference  on  Diocesan  Problems  in  1915. 

Declining  or  static  parishes  seemed  disposed  to  rely  on  en¬ 
dowments,  in  complacent  stagnation.  Aided  parishes  too  often 
showed  no  effort  to  attain  independence.  Parochial  reports,  without 
interpretation  of  local  conditions,  were  often  so  inadequate  as  to 
be  meaningless.  Some  aided  places  might  be  abandoned  or  com¬ 
bined  under  one  pastor,  and  the  Diocese  should  know  more  about 
the  unoccupied  places  that  could  use  the  funds  to  better  advantage. 
Many  people  were  lost  by  removal,  without  any  effort  being  made 
to  trace  them.  Too  long  the  Church  had  been  contented  with  a 
slow  rate  of  growth.  These  facts  were  printed  for  distribution, 
and  laid  before  the  Missionary  Society  with  the  implied  question, 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  The  result  was  a  more  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  solve  problems  that  Bishop  Brewster  had  been 
considering  for  some  years.  The  two  most  important  ones  were 
the  rural  question  and  “the  Stranger  within  the  Gates.” 
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Rural  Missions 

By  articles  in  the  Connecticut  Churchman  in  1909  and  1912, 
Bishop  Brewster  pointedly  reminded  his  diocese  that  country 
people  often  were  the  backlog  of  the  urban  church.  They  had  a 
disproportionate  influence  on  the  state  government,  because  all 
rural  towns  were  represented  in  the  legislature.  Because  the 
Church  had  been  negligent,  many  of  them  were  in  danger  of  lapsing 
into  sheer  heathenism,  without  religion,  adequate  recreation,  or 
intellectual  stimulation. 

The  Bishop’s  own  answer  to  the  challenge  was  to  call  a  large 
conference  on  rural  work,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
Church.  It  met  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  in  Middletown  in 
the  winter  of  1913,  and  began  a  serious  study  of  the  problem.  The 
report  shocked  the  diocese  by  its  revelation  of  the  farmer’s  de¬ 
pressed  economic  state,  the  poor  schools  offered  to  his  children, 
and  the  inadequate  social  outlook  of  the  churches.  Not  one  country 
church  in  six  had  any  parish  rooms. 

From  that  time  more  of  the  clergy  devoted  attention  to 
rural  missions.  In  1916  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church 
stressed  the  topic,  and  reviewed  the  voluntary  work  already  being 
done  through  visiting  homes  and  holding  meetings  in  schools.  The 
rural  parish  was  not  hopeless  and  there  was  even  a  discernible 
return  to  the  country,  because  of  better  roads  and  transportation 
and  the  state’s  policy  of  educational  grants  to  the  poorer  towns. 

Bishop  Brewster  eagerly  proclaimed  examples  of  what  could 
be  done  by  devotion,  patience,  and  a  little  money.  One  was  the 
venture  of  faith  started  in  1916  at  Bantam  Lake  in  Morris,  in  a 
diocesan  mission  house  donated  by  a  New  York  Churchwoman. 
It  was  conducted  by  Deaconess  Dorothy  Duffle  and  her  assistant 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Litchfield  Archdeaconry.  They  reached 
scattered  families  in  their  homes,  gathered  the  children  for  Sunday 
School,  baptism  and  confirmation  classes,  and  even  offered  vacations 
and  study  courses  for  girls  and  young  women. 

Another  inspiring  example  was  the  aged  but  very  spry 
William  Clark  Knowles,  who  for  many  years  ministered  to 
Emmanuel  Church  in  North  Killingworth  and  to  St.  James’s  Chapel 
in  Ponsett,  which  he  built.  He  was  friend,  counsellor,  visitor  in 
sickness,  and  pastor  to  innumerable  Yankees  and  immigrants  of 
all  varieties. 
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His  successor  was  the  lanky  and  humorous  Vermonter, 
George  B.  Gilbert,  author  of  that  delightful  book,  Forty  Years  a 
Country  Preacher.  He  could  serve  as  pastor,  lecturer,  cook,  handy¬ 
man,  and  even  barber.  When  he  arrived  the  region  had  several 
full  schools.  Several  languid  or  dying  churches  evidently  were 
entirely  unaware  of  the  people’s  real  economic  and  spiritual  needs, 
and  were  leaving  the  countryside  to  stagnate  in  “social  starvation.” 

Gilbert  drew  the  people  to  schoolhouse  services  and  helped 
them  to  solve  their  problems.  Bishop  Acheson,  who  watched  him 
in  action,  perceived  the  secret  of  his  success.  “His  power  is  in  the 
use  of  the  gifts  God  has  given  to  him  and  the  cultivation  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  love  for  people  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.”4 

In  1928  his  work  was  the  theme  of  an  attractive  exhibit  at  the 

Diocesan  Convention. 

Knowles  and  Gilbert  brought  the  country  church  to  the 
attention  of  urban  Episcopalians,  who  had  never  realized  the  truth 
of  Bishop  Acheson’s  estimate  of  it:  “The  social  and  spiritual  life 
of  that  community  [any  country  community,  he  meant]  is  tied  to 
that  little  church.  It  grew  there,  is  nurtured  and  cared  for,  and 
from  these  places  year  by  year  there  go  out  into  towns  and  cities 
men  and  women  to  keep  pure  the  blood  and  life  of  the  State.”5 

This  theme  has  continued  to  run  through  Connecticut’s 
diocesan  missionary  work.  Bishop  Budlong,  especially,  dwelt  upon 
the  fact  that  the  mere  size  of  a  church  is  no  measure  of  its  im¬ 
portance.  The  Diocese  has  accepted  his  view  of  the  rural  parish 

as  a  reservoir  of  future  communicants  and  spiritual  energy.  The 
policy  has  been  to  place  small  country  missions  and  parishes  under 
the  care  of  larger  churches,  and  to  encourage  them  to  work  for 
financial  independence  and  their  own  settled  pastors. 

The  Stranger  Within  the  Gates 

The  stranger  had  been  inside  for  many  years  before  the 
Diocese  attempted  any  organized  effort  to  reach  him.  At  first  he 
was  the  Roman  Catholic  Irishman  fleeing  the  “Old  Sod”  to  escape 
famine,  rack-renting,  and  dire  poverty.  His  strong  faith  would 
have  precluded  any  hope  of  missionary  work,  even  without  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  native  American.  That  inspired  the  anti- 
Catholic  political  “Know-nothing”  movement  in  which  some  leading 
Episcopalians  unfortunately  became  involved. 
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After  the  Irishman  came  the  German,  who  found  in  America 
a  refuge  from  state  churches,  compulsory  military  service,  and 
political  oppression  after  the  abortive  republican  revolution  of 
1848.  Some  “Forty-eighters”  were  radical  freethinkers  who  found 
a  substitute  for  church  in  their  political,  musical,  and  athletic 
clubs.  But  many  of  the  newcomers  were  good  Lutherans,  who 
sought  the  Episcopal  Church  when  they  had  no  pastors  of  their 
own  faith. 

They  met  a  kind  reception  in  Hartford,  where  Christ 
Church  in  1856  allowed  them  to  use  the  chapel  for  Sunday  ser¬ 
vices.  A  few  years  later  the  new  Grace  Chapel  in  suburban  Park- 
ville  had  a  congregation  using  a  German  translation  of  the  Prayer 
Book.  About  1860  Christ  Church  in  New  Haven  offered  regular 
services  and  confirmation  in  German.  Bishop  Williams  was  pleased 
by  this  and  said,  “I  can  not  but  hope  and  believe,  that  a  work  of 
great  promise  and  value,  is  opening  before  us  in  this  direction.  It 
can,  of  course,  never  be  desirable,  either  for  our  Church  or  our 
country,  to  perpetuate  the  separate  nationalities  of  those  who,  from 
other  lands,  come  among  us.  But  it  is  also  evident,  that  if  any¬ 
thing  is  to  be  done  for  the  present  generation  of  these  emigrants, 
it  must  be  done  through  the  medium  of  their  own  language/'6 

A  noble  example  of  hospitality  appeared  almost  within 
sight  of  the  Bishop’s  rooms  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  in 
Middletown.  Holy  Trinity  parish  began  a  German  mission  about 
1872  in  the  south  end  of  the  city,  and  continued  it  for  many  years 
at  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel.  For  a  time  it  was  conducted  by  the  noted 
scholar,  A.  Douglas  Miller,  formerly  rector  of  St.  John’s  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  who  could  preach  fluently  in  German.  The  congregation 
eventually  became  English-speaking  and  was  quietly  absorbed 
into  the  parish,  where  descendants  of  the  original  members 
worship  today. 

After  the  Civil  War  came  a  host  of  Scandinavians,  mostly 
Swedes,  who  sometimes  brought  letters  from  their  pastors  advising 
them  to  attend  the  Episcopal  Church  if  they  found  no  Lutheran 
one  where  they  settled.  Some  parishes  cordially  welcomed  them, 
and  in  1889  the  Diocesan  Convention  named  a  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  relations  with  Swedish  and  Danish  congregations.  Their 
report  emphasized  the  sympathy  between  the  Episcopal  and 
Swedish  Lutheran  churches  respecting  episcopacy,  the  ministry, 
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observance  of  the  Christian  year,  the  sacraments,  liturgy,  and 
ritual.  They  advised  the  Episcopal  clergy  to  allow  the  Swedes 
to  use  their  churches  and  to  minister  to  those  without  pastors,  but 
to  avoid  trying  to  convert  them.  This  policy  resulted  in  permanent 
friendly  relations,  and  accounts  for  the  present  sprinkling  of 
Swedish  names  in  Episcopal  congregations. 

Until  after  1900  relations  with  the  “foreigner”  were  local 
and  voluntary,  and  the  Diocese  had  no  definite  plan  of  approach. 
Neither  had  most  dioceses,  which  gave  little  help  to  organizations 
like  the  “Anglo-American  Church  Emigrants’  Aid  Society,”  in¬ 
tended  to  welcome  British  newcomers.  As  early  as  1858  this 
society  warned  the  Church  not  to  ignore  the  immigrant,  and  un¬ 
favorably  contrasted  its  laxity  with  the  efforts  of  other  churches, 
especially  the  Roman  Catholic.  In  1850  the  281,000  Americans  of 
English  birth  outnumbered  the  Episcopalian  communicants  —  and 
most  of  them  already  had  been  lost. 

The  outlook  seemed  even  darker  after  the  1880’s,  when  the 
“New  Immigration”  brought  hosts  of  Latins  and  Slavs.  They 
swarmed  into  the  cities  and  bought  up  the  farms,  replacing  the 
Anglo-Americans,  and  turned  Connecticut  into  a  cosmopolitan  and 
multi-lingual  commonwealth.  By  the  1930’s  two  thirds  of  the 
people  were  foreign-born  or  of  foreign  parentage,  and  even  in  the 
rural  areas  the  old  native  stock  was  definitely  a  minority.  Less 
than  one  quarter  of  the  foreign  stock  was  of  British  or  Irish  origin, 
while  more  than  one  half  was  Southern  and  Eastern  European. 
But  there  was  hope  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  non-English  were 
“unchurched”  —  potential  Churchmen,  if  the  Church  would  wake 
up  to  the  opportunity. 

Bishop  Brewster  and  a  few  other  leaders  decided  to  start 
the  awakening,  by  changing  the  indifference  of  most  Episcopalians. 
In  1907  the  Bishop  startled  the  Diocesan  Convention  by  saying 
that  the  infusion  of  new  blood  would  remedy  the  anaemic  con¬ 
dition  of  depleted  old  American  communities.  The  Church  had  a 
mission  to  reclaim  the  lapsed  immigrant  and  assimilate  him  to 
American  ways,  by  adapting  its  liturgy  to  his  needs.  It  could  bind 
classes  and  races  together. 

The  Bishop  had  a  powerful  and  eloquent  ally  in  the  Rev. 
J.  Chauncey  Linsley,  who  in  the  Connecticut  Churchman  pointed 
out  the  rare  opportunity  to  win  many  immigrants  who  had  forsaken 
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old  faiths.  In  1914  the  Churchman  warned  that  the  Diocese  might 
perish  unless  native  Episcopalians  would  abandon  their  flaccid 
complacency.  Other  churches  were  putting  them  to  shame  by  their 
success  with  the  newcomers. 

Indifference  slowly  changed  to  genuine  interest  after  the 
Convention  requested  the  Bishop  to  appoint  a  special  Commission 
on  Work  among  Foreigners.  Under  Mr.  Linsley’s  eager  auspices, 
it  began  nearly  twenty  years  of  fruitful  activity.  One  of  the  most 
effective  features  was  its  pamphlet,  The  Episcopal  Church,  a  brief 
and  attractive  statement  of  its  position,  doctrine,  and  worship. 
Innumerable  copies  were  distributed  in  foreign  languages,  often 
accompanied  by  translations  of  the  Prayer  Book.  The  Commission 
ceaselessly  encouraged  foreign-speaking  religious  workers  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  “unchurched,”  and  to  gather  their  children  into  Sunday 
schools,  and  advised  parishes  to  offer  their  churches  and  chapels 
for  foreign-language  services. 

Unexpected  support  came  from  the  impact  of  the  First 
World  War.  The  nation  became  acutely  aware  of  the  “hyphenated” 
Americans,  and  chaplains  were  shocked  to  discover  vast  numbers 
of  them  with  no  religious  attachment.  The  revelations  inspired 
a  flood  of  literature  on  ways  to  approach  the  stranger.  Especially 
effective  were  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burgess,  who  be¬ 
came  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Immigration  in  the  Board  of 
Missions.  His  article  in  the  American  Church  Monthly  for  October, 
1917,  deplored  the  Church’s  apathy,  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
hard  and  earnest  work  being  done  by  others.  The  Rev.  Henry  S. 
Whitehead,  in  the  same  magazine  for  December,  1918,  declared 
that  continued  indifference  would  be  “suicidal.”  The  approach 
should  be  based  upon  a  real  knowledge  of  the  immigrants’ 
traditions  and  not  upon  social  service  alone.  Burgess  was  largely 
responsible  for  several  guides  to  “foreign”  work  issued  by  the 
National  Department  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension.  Among 
those  widely  read  and  influential  in  Connecticut  were  Neighbors 
(1919,  1920),  Foreigners  or  Friends  (1921),  and  Foreign  Born 
Americans  and  Their  Children  (1921). 

These  efforts  quickened  the  progress  of  much  quiet  work 
that  had  been  going  on  for  years.  Even  before  the  war,  children 
of  immigrants  appeared  in  Sunday  schools  and  sometimes  were  a 
majority  in  confirmation  classes.  Missions  for  Italian  laborers  ex- 
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tended  from  Bridgeport  to  Stafford  Springs.  St.  Pauls  in 
Willimantic  ministered  to  the  Eastern  Orthodox,  and  St.  Marks 
in  New  Britian  opened  its  church  to  the  Armenians.  Swedish 
services  were  celebrated  in  the  churches  at  New  Milford,  Danbury, 
and  West  Haven.  St.  Mary’s  in  Manchester  had  a  Bible  class  for 
people  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  St.  Paul’s  in  New  Haven 
ministered  to  Italians  at  a  settlement  house.  Requests  poured  in  for 
translations  of  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Greek,  Syriac,  Swedish, 
and  other  languages.  This  type  of  approach,  rather  than  the 
organization  of  exclusive  “foreign’’  missions,  brought  immigrants 
to  the  Church  as  individuals  and  families.  This  proved  to  be  a 
natural,  wise,  and  realistic  method  of  gradual  assimilation. 

By  1914  it  was  obvious  that  the  best  field  for  formal  mis¬ 
sions  was  among  the  numerous  Italians,  including  many  who  had 
been  living  without  religion.  Native  Americans  who  could  speak 
their  language  discovered  unexpected  spiritual  rewards  by  their 
association  with  such  a  charming  and  civilized  people.  The 
principal  missionary  proved  to  be  the  Italian  Prayer  Book.  Many 
Italian  newcomers  derived  from  it  the  opinion  of  one  of  their 
countrymen  in  Winsted,  who  said,  “the  Episcopal  Church  is  the  old 
Catholic  Church.”7 

That  sentiment  inspired  the  Rev.  Pier  F.  Vodola,  a  former 
Roman  Catholic  Priest  in  Hartford  who  entered  the  Episcopal 
ministry  in  1913.  He  became  the  first  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s,  which 
was  supported  by  local  parishes.  For  some  years  the  mission 
ministered  to  spiritual  and  temporal  needs  in  a  hall  on  Grove 
Street  belonging  to  the  Open  Hearth  Mission.  Later  it  flourished 
under  the  Rev.  Paolo  Vasquez,  also  a  former  Roman  Catholic,  who 
remained  for  over  forty  years  with  his  loyal  and  well-instructed 
congregation.  He  was  an  energetic,  humorous  and  popular  pastor, 
completely  devoted  to  his  work.  Today  the  descendants  of  his 
original  parishioners  are  scattered  throughout  the  Episcopal 
churches  of  Hartford  and  vicinity.  In  1929  the  hall  was  purchased 
and  enlarged  and  made  to  look  more  churchly,  with  a  cupola 
donated  by  Anglo-Americans  and  a  bell  bought  by  the  Italians. 
Father  Vasquez  said  that  one  gave  the  cage  and  the  other  gave 
the  bird.  There  the  people  worshipped  until  the  Diocese  presented 
to  them  the  former  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  on  South  Marshall 
Street,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city. 
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Father  Vasquez  used  to  visit  Bridgeport  and  started  a 
mission  there,  which  was  formally  organized  in  1917  and  re¬ 
organized  in  1921  as  St.  Michael’s.  The  congregation  wanted  a 
resident  pastor,  and  in  1919  made  a  fresh  start  under  the  Rev. 
Gennaro  Striano.  A  committee  from  the  city  parishes  founded  a 
social  center  in  a  rented  house,  and  supported  it  with  help  from 
the  Fairfield  Archdeaconry.  The  Italian  community  derived  great 
benefit  from  the  social,  educational  and  Americanization  work, 
the  church  school,  and  the  Sunday  services  in  Calvary  Chapel. 
During  the  week,  the  children  were  cared  for  by  a  devoted  Ladies’ 
Auxiliary  recruited  from  the  city  parishes. 

Bishop  Acheson  took  a  keen  personal  interest  in  this 
mission  and  it  flourished  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Racioppi  of  Trinity  Parish,  which  conducted  it  as  a  parochial 
chapel.  Members  of  the  congregation  donated  much  of  the  labor 
in  building  the  present  chapel  at  Tunxis  Hill  in  Fairfield.  It  is  a 
tasteful  example  of  Romanesque  architecture,  built  of  native  field 
stone  with  a  tile  roof  and  a  campanile  with  a  bell. 

Since  1920  there  has  been  little  other  organized  ministry 
among  the  foreign-born.  A  notable  exception  is  the  work  begun 
among  the  Nestorians  of  New  Britain  in  1923,  under  the  auspices 
of  St.  Mark’s  Parish  and  the  Missionary  Society.  Another  small 
Nestorian  mission  existed  at  Southport  in  Fairfield. 

The  policy  of  the  Diocese  has  been  not  to  emphasize  the 
exclusiveness  of  “foreigners,”  but  to  receive  them  into  established 
parishes  and  missions.  As  early  as  1922  the  Commission  on  Work 
among  Foreigners  practically  declared  that  separate  missions  were 
useless.  “These  people  do  not  want  professional  investigators  and 
uplifters  .  .  .  They  crave  Christian  fellowship  and  there  are  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  exercise  of  such  fellowship  open  to  every  one 
of  us.”8  The  wisdom  of  this  attitude  has  appeared  in  the  rapid 
assimilation  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  immigrants,  and 
their  intermarriage  with  Anglo-Americans.  The  progress  of  the 
trend  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  1940’s  by  a  census  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  Parish  in  Hartford,  which  revealed  over  thirty 
national  strains. 

When  Puerto  Rican  immigrants  appeared  in  the  1940’s,  Con¬ 
necticut  followed  the  line  of  assimilation  recommended  at  a  con¬ 
ference  with  representatives  of  neighboring  dioceses.  This  policy 
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has  been  successful  in  Bridgeport,  in  cooperation  with  other 
churches.  Christ  Church  in  Guilford  also  has  participated  in 
interdenominational  services,  and  in  a  Spanish-American  club. 
Spanish-speaking  parishioners  have  conducted  classes  and  visited 
families,  and  the  parish  has  invited  Puerto  Ricans  to  its  social 
gatherings.  For  religious  ministrations  the  Diocese  follows  the 
example  of  the  missionary  district  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  presents 
an  intelligible  and  spiritual  expression  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Another  fruitful  approach  to  “New  Americans”  is  through 
fellowship  with  the  Polish  National  Catholics,  the  Greek  and 
Russian  Orthodox,  and  other  Eastern  churches.  This  strategy  was 
suggested  in  1932  by  Bishop  Frank  E.  Wilson  of  Eau  Claire,  in 
his  widely  read  pamphlet,  What  Will  We  Do  With  It?  The  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  and  N on- Anglo-Saxon  Elements  in  the  United  States. 
The  policy,  he  declared,  should  be  mutual  friendship,  while 
waiting  for  full  intercommunion. 

Negro  Missions 

Long  before  the  European  immigrant  appeared,  the  Diocese 
became  sensitive  to  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  free  Negro. 
Interest  quickened  in  the  1820’s,  when  many  church  people  naively 
hoped  to  solve  the  slavery  question  by  colonizing  Liberia  with 
free  Negroes.  The  colony  called  for  missionaries  and  teachers,  and 
Christ  Church  in  Hartford  responded  by  patronizing  the  African 
Mission  School  Society,  to  train  young  Negroes  for  work  in  Africa. 
A  Trinity  College  student  taught  the  school  on  a  basis  of  free  tu¬ 
ition  and  manual  labor,  with  daily  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
under  the  auspices  of  the  rector,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Episcopal  Watchman  and  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
Three  young  men  were  ordained  by  Bishop  Brownell.  Two  served 
in  Africa;  the  other,  Jacob  Oson,  ministered  as  a  catechist  and  lay 
reader  in  New  Haven. 

Oson  died  on  the  eve  of  sailing  to  Liberia  but  his  brief 
ministry  in  New  Haven  planted  the  seeds  of  St.  Luke’s  Parish.  A 
few  Negroes  continued  to  worship  at  Trinity  Church  and  St.  Paul’s, 
and  in  1844  they  were  organized  as  a  parish  by  the  Rev.  Eli  W. 
Stokes,  who  had  been  ordained  as  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Whittingham 
of  Maryland.  Stokes  ministered  until  1846,  when  Bishop  Brownell 
ordained  him  as  a  priest,  and  he  was  called  by  Bishop  Henshaw 
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of  Rhode  Island  to  be  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Providence. 
Eventually  he  realized  his  ambition  to  be  a  missionary  in  Africa, 
where  he  died. 

St.  Luke’s,  one  of  the  church’s  earliest  Negro  parishes,  slowly 
gained  in  strength  until  in  1904  it  was  able  to  erect  its  present 
handsome  brick  church  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  congregation  s 
influence  has  been  far  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers,  for  it  has 
contributed  valuable  men  to  the  ministry  in  several  dioceses,  and 
spread  the  Episcopal  Church’s  faith  through  Negro  students  at 
Yale  University.  Among  its  rectors  was  the  Rev.  James  Theodore 
Holley,  who  led  a  band  of  colonists  to  Haiti  in  1861  and  was  a 
bishop  in  that  Negro  nation  from  1874  until  1911.  A  native  of  the 
parish,  whose  family  helped  to  found  it,  was  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  a 
Negro  leader.  He  became  editor  of  The  Crisis  and  wrote  a  classic 
book,  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk,  with  its  famous  essay  on  the 
spirituals. 

One  of  the  vestrymen,  in  the  early  1900’s,  was  Alonzo 
Johnson.  After  studying  at  King  Hall,  the  Negro  divinity  school 
in  Washington,  he  took  charge  of  the  Diocese’s  second  Negro 
congregation,  St.  Monica’s  in  Hartford.  The  new  venture  was  in¬ 
spired  partly  by  Eugene  L.  Henderson,  the  rector  of  St.  Luke’s, 
and  partly  by  Connecticut’s  belated  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
needs  of  Negro  immigrants.  The  Convention’s  committee  on  Negro 
missions,  appointed  in  1903  and  headed  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  deF. 
Miel,  presented  a  thorough  and  challenging  report.  Its  revelation 
of  shocking  spiritual  destitution  among  the  state’s  twenty  thousand 
Negroes  was  not  creditable  to  the  Episcopal  Church  or  to  any  other. 

The  committee  was  chagrined  by  the  Convention’s  failure  to 
grant  an  appropriation,  but  took  comfort  from  the  rapid  progress 
of  St.  Monica’s.  Success  was  due  largely  to  the  Rev.  James  W. 
Bradin,  rector  of  St.  John’s  Parish,  who  had  encouraged  the  people 
to  worship  in  his  church.  He  suggested  that  they  should  have 
their  own  church  and  organized  them  as  a  mission  in  the  summer 
of  1904,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Henderson.  Alonzo  Johnson 
took  charge  next  year  and  in  1908  was  ordained  as  a  priest.  The 
Missionary  Society  and  the  city  parishes  sustained  his  work  loyally, 
and  the  mission  prospered. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  in  securing  a  permanent  building. 
From  St.  John’s  parish  rooms  the  congregation  moved  to  the  chapel 
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of  Christ  Church,  then  to  several  other  places.  In  1925  they  settled 
at  last  in  a  solid  brick  church  bought  from  a  Negro  Baptist  Con¬ 
gregation,  and  remodelled  it  for  Episcopal  worship  and  educational 
and  social  activities.  Under  a  succession  of  pastors  the  mission 
has  grown  slowly  but  steadily  to  over  two  hundred  communicants. 

In  contrast  was  the  failure  of  St.  Andrew’s  mission,  or¬ 
ganized  in  Waterbury  about  1908.  For  a  time  it  seemed  to  prosper, 
worshipping  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John’s  Parish  under  the  care  of  a 
Yale  student  reader,  and  having  a  Sunday  school  and  a  Womans 
Auxiliary.  But  the  work  declined  and  died  because  it  simply 
drifted  from  one  lay-reader  to  another  and  never  enjoyed  the  steady 
services  of  an  ordained  pastor. 

There  was  no  further  attempt  at  Negro  work  until  1920, 
when  St.  Mark’s  was  organized  in  Bridgeport  as  a  parochial  mission 
of  Trinity  Church.  For  its  special  benefit  the  Missionary  Society 
secured  possession  of  old  Calvary  Church.  The  Rev.  Aaron  J.  Cuffee 
became  the  priest  in  charge  in  1925.  Under  his  care  the  congre¬ 
gation  outgrew  the  old  building  and  in  1939  erected  a  new  one  in 
the  eastern  end  of  the  city,  on  land  bought  by  the  Society. 

The  latest  Negro  mission,  St.  John’s  in  Ansonia,  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  old  St.  Luke’s  in  New  Haven.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Edwards,  gathered  the  congregation,  which  continued  for  some 
time  as  a  parochial  responsibility  and  finally  was  organized  as  a 
diocesan  mission.  After  ten  years  of  worshipping  in  the  chapel  of 
Immanuel  Church  and  in  a  former  store,  the  people  rallied  to  build 
a  church  under  the  auspices  of  the  Missionary  Society.  Gifts  poured 
in  from  men,  women  and  children  throughout  the  Diocese,  and 
in  1947  the  attractive  colonial-style  chapel  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Gray. 

The  winning  of  the  Negro  has  been  slow  and  entirely  un¬ 
spectacular,  but  steady  and  solid.  One  parish  is  entirely  self-sus¬ 
taining  and  three  missions  are  approaching  that  goal.  Together 
they  had  over  nine  hundred  communicants,  nearly  sixteen  hundred 
baptized  members,  and  over  three  hundred  children  in  their 
church  schools  as  of  1959. 

Claiming  New  Ground 

The  problem  of  “the  stranger  within  the  gates”  raised 
another  question.  Did  diocesan  missionary  work  show  that  the 
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Church  was  penetrating  unoccupied  areas?  Statistically  the  sit¬ 
uation  seemed  hopeful.  In  1921  the  Committee  on  the  State  of 
the  Church  declared  that  baptisms  were  winning  the  race  with 
the  death  rate.  Reports  of  baptized  persons  were  admittedly  un¬ 
reliable,  but  at  least  they  revealed  many  inactive  people  who 
might  be  reached,  if  Churchmen  would  only  try.  The  gain  in  com¬ 
municants  was  slow  because  some  parishes  continually  pruned 
"dead  wood”  out  of  their  records.  Decline  in  baptisms  and  church 
school  pupils,  due  to  a  falling  birth  rate,  was  offset  by  the  gain  in 
confirmations,  especially  of  adults.  About  1940  baptisms  reflected 
the  growing  number  of  marriages  and  of  larger  families  during  the 
return  to  more  normal  economic  conditions. 

Economic  recovery  stimulated  a  continuing  upsurge  in 
missionary  enterprise.  A  slow  rise  of  evangelism  had  begun  in  the 
late  1920’s,  when  the  English  Church  Army  came  to  the  Diocese. 
The  young  captains  won  popular  affection,  revived  languid 
churches,  and  stiffened  the  fibre  of  spiritual  life.  Bishop  Acheson 
said  of  them:  “These  young  evangelists  do  not  require  coddling. 
They  will  sleep  anywhere  and  be  glad  to  receive  the  simplest  fare.”9 
People  were  sorry  to  see  them  depart,  when  the  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  transients  obliged  them  to  return  to  Great  Britain. 

There  was,  in  fact,  little  ground  for  the  easygoing  assumption 
of  the  1920’s  that  the  Church  no  longer  possessed  the  missionary 
spirit.  One  contrary  evidence  was  the  continuance  of  church 
building  and  repair  even  in  the  depressed  1930’s.  A  most  heartening 
feature  after  1920  was  the  large  number  of  missions  and  aided 
parishes  reducing  their  requests  for  aid  or  becoming  self-sustaining. 
Several  were  in  the  generally  weak  eastern  area,  at  Danielson,  East 
Haddam,  Putnam,  Hebron,  Easthampton,  Plainfield,  and  Mystic. 
This  trend  made  it  possible  to  devote  missionary  funds  to  new 
work  or  to  raising  the  salaries  of  underpaid  clergymen.  And  the 
percentage  of  gain  in  communicants  was  greater  in  aided  than  in 
unaided  places. 

Bishop  Acheson  still  was  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
the  diocesan  missionary  program.  Bishop  Budlong  later  pointed 
out  that  the  Church  could  gain  in  numbers  and  yet  lose  territory. 
More  recently,  Bishop  Gray  has  feared  that  the  Church  has  re¬ 
peated  the  mistake  it  once  made  in  neglecting  the  West.  His 
travels  about  the  Diocese  have  revealed  to  him  area  after  area 
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with  many  people  far  from  any  Episcopal  church.  World  War  II 
uncovered  these  and  other  weaknesses  that  might  otherwise  have 
passed  unnoticed.  In  1947  it  was  found  that,  while  the  total  of 
baptized  members  had  steadily  increased,  there  were  fewer  parishes 
and  missions  than  in  1922.  I  he  Diocese  found  itself  in  the  em¬ 
barrassing  situation  of  having  certain  areas  with  churches  and 
few  people,  and  others  with  many  people  and  no  churches.  City 
people  had  fled  to  the  “suburban  ring,”  leaving  old  parishes  to 
wither  on  the  vine.  They  would  not  go  downtown  to  church  and 
sent  their  children  to  the  Sunday  schools  of  other  denominations. 

The  Diocese  took  some  time  to  find  the  solution.  Bishop 
Acheson  had  noticed  that  archdeacons  who  were  also  pastors  could 
not  devote  full  time  to  missionary  work.  He  recommended  a 
salaried  diocesan  archdeacon.  Instead,  the  Diocese  has  adopted 
the  diocesan  missionary.  He  is  the  right  answer  to  the  problem  of 
occupying  new  areas  and  ministering  to  reviving  country  towns, 
mushrooming  suburbs,  and  villages  of  immigrant  industrial  workers. 

Aroused  by  the  revelations  of  neglect,  the  Diocese  about 
1940  began  to  survey  unoccupied  districts  by  employing  theological 
students  in  the  summer.  Their  reports  suggested  missions  in 
several  places  that  have  since  been  occupied.  Earnest  laymen 
began  to  offer  their  services  to  start  schools  and  read  services  in 
newly-settled  districts.  A  few  older  city  churches  have  begun 
to  build  chapels  for  their  remote  parishioners.  In  1946  the  Con¬ 
vention  adopted  an  “Advance  Work”  program  to  engage  a  diocesan 
missionary  and  accumulate  land-purchase  and  equipment  funds. 
The  Executive  Council  called  upon  parishes  and  archdeaconries 
to  seek  and  occupy  new  places.  Bishop  Gray  recalled  that  most 
parishes  had  begun  as  missions  of  older  ones,  and  as  Bishop 
Coadjutor  he  infused  new  zeal  into  the  diocesan  missionary 
program. 

The  policy  of  closing  weak  churches  has  now  been 
abandoned.  Previous  to  1940  several  were  sold,  as  at  Moosup, 
Suffield,  Round  Hill  in  Greenwich,  Old  Lyme  village,  Chester,  and 
Hadlvme.  In  Suffield  and  Round  Hill  suburban  growth  has  proved 
that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  assume  that  an  area  is  hopeless.  Nor 
should  a  mission  be  considered  a  failure  merely  because  for  years 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  growing.  In  1949  Bishop  Gray  remarked 
that  within  three  years  five  missions  had  petitioned  to  be  made 
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parishes.  Several  missions  and  aided  parishes  have  became  self- 
supporting  in  the  eastern  counties,  which  formerly  were  considered 
to  be  almost  impenetrable. 

What  triumphs  can  be  achieved  in  new  or  reclaimed 
territory  is  obvious  in  the  recently  established  missions  at  Turn- 
of-River  in  Stamford  and  Simsbury,  and  in  the  revived  one 
at  Old  Lyme.  The  first  began  as  a  congregation  of  seventeen 
persons  meeting  in  a  school  assembly  hall.  Within  a  year  it  in¬ 
creased  to  ninety  families,  forty-eight  communicants,  and  seventy- 
five  in  the  church  school,  and  had  several  organizations  and  a  new 
building.  St.  Albans,  Simsbury,  started  in  the  gymnasium 
of  the  Ethel  Walker  School,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  had  an 
average  congregation  of  more  than  one  hundred,  an  active  church 
school,  and  plans  for  a  church.  St.  Ann's,  Old  Lyme,  was  founded 
in  the  1890’s  as  a  summer  chapel  and  mission.  After  declining 
almost  to  extinction,  it  was  revived  by  an  infusion  of  new  popu¬ 
lation,  and  by  the  zeal  of  student  readers  from  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School.  Within  a  few  years  a  congregation  of  nearly  one 
hundred  families  could  pledge  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a  hand¬ 
some  church. 

The  results  of  the  new  missionary  expansion  have  been 
substantial,  even  if  not  spectacular,  especially  since  the  appointment 
of  the  first  diocesan  missionary,  the  Rev.  Donald  Greene,  in  1948. 
Hardly  a  year  has  passed  without  a  new  mission  or  the  revival  of 
an  old  mission  or  parish.  Congregations  have  been  gathered  in 
Suffield,  Storrs,  East  Hartford,  Simsbury,  Bolton,  Middlebury, 
Hamden,  Sherman,  North  Greenwich,  Madison,  Turn-of-River  in 
Stamford,  Rocky  Hill,  Wolcott,  Darien  and  Gales  Ferry. 

In  the  meantime,  the  revival  has  inspired  some  dwindling 
city  churches  to  move  to  new  locations.  A  heartening  example 
is  the  relocation  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Hartford,  in  the  thriving  suburban 
area  of  Bloomfield.  The  stir  of  new  life  throughout  the  Diocese 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  noticeable  increase  in  missionary 
giving.  No  such  zeal  has  been  known  for  several  generations.  In 
one  year,  1958-1959,  five  new  missions  were  opened.  If  this  trend 
continues  for  a  few  more  years,  the  Diocese  will  stand  first  in  the 
nation  in  the  number  of  places  of  worship.  It  is  reliving  the  great 
era  of  expansion  that  followed  the  organization  of  the  Missionary 
Society  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  But  the  great 
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revival  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  slow,  substantial 
growth  of  effective  administration  since  the  era  of  recovery  after 
the  Revolution.  [  Maps  showing  the  congregations  of  the  Diocese 
in  the  Colonial  period  and  in  1961  appear  inside  the  front  and 
back  covers] 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


THE  VISIBLE  CHURCH:  ADMINISTRATION 


The  Episcopal  Office 

THE  Diocese  originated  in  the  office  of  the  bishop,  and  the 
clergy  believed  that  there  could  be  no  diocese  without  a 
bishop.  All  the  original  nine  American  dioceses  except  Connecticut 
had  conventions  composed  of  clergymen  and  lay  deputies,  without 
bishops.  Connecticut  elected  a  bishop,  who  summoned  a  Con¬ 
vocation  of  clergymen  which  acknowledged  him  as  the  head  of  the 
Diocese.  A  convention  of  clergymen  and  lay  deputies  was  not 
organized  until  seven  years  later. 

The  founders  intended  to  send  Abraham  Jarvis  to  Scotland 
for  consecration  and  to  be  coadjutor,  to  succeed  in  case  of  Bishop 
Seabury’s  death,  but  for  many  years  the  Diocese  did  not  think  of 
permitting  the  bishop  to  share  his  responsibilities.  There  was  no 
assistant  until  John  Williams  was  elected  in  1851.  After  Bishop 
Brownell’s  death  in  1865,  there  was  none  until  1897,  when 
Chauncey  B.  Brewster  was  chosen,  and  he  ministered  without 
assistance  until  1915.  For  more  than  half  of  its  existence,  the 
Diocese  has  had  only  one  bishop. 

Although  it  has  always  been,  numerically,  one  of  the  largest 
American  dioceses,  sentiment  has  decreed  that  the  first  American 
diocese  should  not  be  divided.  The  Convention  always  has  re¬ 
jected  division,  even  when  suggested  by  such  revered  pastors  as 
Bishops  Williams  and  Brewster.  In  1865  the  former  contemplated 
it,  in  order  to  promote  missions  which  he  alone  could  not  undertake. 
The  Convention’s  committee  would  not  agree  and  proposed  that 
division  should  occur  only  upon  the  petition  of  a  portion  of  the 
Diocese.  Their  report  politely  but  pointedly  suggested  that  the 
Bishop’s  teaching  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School  required  too  much 
time  from  his  episcopal  duties. 

Division  was  not  seriously  considered  again  until  1909, 
when  Bishop  Brewster  had  served  for  ten  years  without  assistance. 
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He  surprised  the  Convention  by  declaring  that,  while  he  ap¬ 
preciated  the  reluctance  to  divide  the  earliest  American  diocese, 
he  felt  that  efficiency  was  more  important  than  prestige.  He  was 
earnestly  supported  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Harriman,  who 
argued  for  division  in  the  Connecticut  Churchman  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Convention.  He  proposed  a  “Diocese  of  New  Haven  to 
include  New  Haven,  Fairfield,  and  Litchfield  Counties,  leaving 
the  other  five  counties  as  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut.  The  dele¬ 
gates  considered  a  leaflet  containing  Bishop  Williams  s  arguments 
for  division,  but  did  not  budge.  A  committee  called  the  plan  un¬ 
feasible,  and  suggested  recommending  to  the  General  Convention 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the  election  of  suffragan 
bishops.  In  1913  the  Convention  again  rejected  a  proposal  of 
division,  and  instead  consented  to  the  election  of  a  suffragan. 

This  was  the  last  serious  discussion  of  the  project  until  1954, 
when  a  committee  considered  it  exhaustively,  and  with  the  tra¬ 
ditional  negative  conclusion.  They  advised  Bishop  Gray  of  their 
opinion  that  Connecticut  is  not  too  large  for  efficient  administration. 
The  expense  of  two  dioceses  seemed  to  them  unreasonable,  and 
a  respectable  sentiment  favored  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
original  American  diocese. 

The  result  of  having  only  one  diocese  has  been  a  formidable 
enlargement  of  the  bishop’s  administrative  burdens.  The  vast  mass 
of  correspondence  crossing  his  desk  concerns  everything  from 
signing  business  contracts  to  acting  as  referee  in  many  canonical 
problems.  He  shoulders  almost  innumerable  duties  as  the  head 
of  many  organizations,  even  though  they  have  acting  presidents 
or  chairmen.  He  is  president  of  the  Convention,  the  Executive 
Council,  and  the  Missionary  Society,  chairman  of  the  Departments 
of  Finance  and  Missions,  and  president  of  the  Chapter  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  and  of  the  trustees  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School.  At  his  discretion,  he  holds  responsible  positions  in 
numerous  organizations  of  the  national  Church. 

In  spite  of  ever-mounting  burdens,  the  bishops  have  refused 
to  consider  themselves  as  mere  officials,  and  their  office  as  a 
business  corporation.  Bishop  Brewster  gently  repulsed  a  suggestion 
that,  with  enough  clerks,  he  could  be  bishop  of  all  New  England. 
“The  work  of  a  Bishop,”  he  said,  “includes  business.  But  it  is  not 
primarily  bureaucratic.  Rather  is  it  something  essentially  different. 
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It  is  pastoral  and  personal.”1  Clerks,  secretaries,  and  chaplains, 
he  added,  never  could  settle  questions  of  marriage  or  divorce, 
parochial  disputes,  the  character  and  qualifications  of  ministerial 
candidates,  and  the  fitness  of  clergymen.  They  also  could  not 
perform  the  delicate  task  of  adjusting  the  episcopate  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  and  legislative  authority,  the  Diocesan  Convention. 

Convocation 

At  the  time  of  its  origin,  the  American  diocesan  convention 
was  a  novelty  in  the  Anglican  Communion.  No  such  body  existed 
in  the  Church  of  England,  whose  legislature  was  Parliament. 
While  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  in 
Connecticut  had  no  legislature,  and  in  fact  no  effective  adminis¬ 
tration  above  the  parish.  Parishes  were  the  only  legal  units  of 
administration.  The  gulf  between  them  and  the  English  hierarchy 
was  partially  bridged  by  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Commissary  for 
New  England,  and  by  occasional  voluntary  conventions  of 
the  clergy. 

Connecticut’s  clerical  conventions  began  in  1739  and 
continued  at  intervals  throughout  the  colonial  period.  They  com¬ 
plained  to  the  S.  P.  G.  and  the  English  bishops  against  dis¬ 
crimination  and  persecution,  pressed  for  an  American  bishop, 
suggested  new  missions,  recommended  and  supervised  candidates 
for  ordination,  and  discussed  or  proposed  means  to  promote  the 
Church’s  welfare.  In  fact,  these  conventions  did  help  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  independent  American  Church  by  training  the 
clergy  in  self-government,  while  the  laity  received  the  same 
schooling  in  vestry  meetings.  Without  such  experience,  the  Church 
might  have  floundered  helplessly  after  the  Revolution.  The  meeting 
of  clergymen  to  elect  a  bishop  —  in  1783  —  was  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  colonial  conventions. 

The  clerical  Convocation  became  the  cornerstone  of  the 
diocesan  legislature.  The  meeting  summoned  by  Bishop  Seabury 
in  August,  1785  was  the  first  of  many  during  his  episcopate.  For 
seven  years  Convocation  was  the  only  deliberative  meeting  and  in 
1790  began  to  keep  minutes.  After  the  Diocesan  Convention  began 
to  meet  in  1792,  Convocation  ceased  to  act  upon  temporal  affairs. 
It  convened  until  1848,  advised  the  bishop  at  his  request,  exercised 
discipline,  and  approved  candidates  for  orders.  It  was  very  in- 
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fluential,  and  its  records  sometimes  were  more  complete  than 
those  of  the  earlier  Conventions. 

Convocation  was  exclusively  clerical  and  the  spirit  of  the 
American  Church  insisted  upon  lay  representation.  Connecticut 
recognized  the  inevitable,  and  in  1788  summoned  parochial  dele¬ 
gates  to  discuss  provision  for  the  financial  support  of  their  bishop. 
The  Church’s  Constitution,  adopted  in  1789,  required  clerical  and 
lay  deputies  to  the  General  Convention,  and  Connecticut  ac¬ 
cordingly  inaugurated  a  Diocesan  Convention  of  both  orders.  In 
1792  the  first  “Convention  of  the  Bishop,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut”  met  in  New  Haven, 
to  elect  deputies  to  the  General  Convention  and  to  draft  a 
constitution. 


Constitution  and  Canons 

Written  constitutions,  democratically  adopted,  expressed 
the  new  nation’s  republican  spirit.  They  were  usually  models  of 
simplicity  and  clarity,  and  so  were  the  eight  brief  articles  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  first  diocesan  constitution.  The  principal  points  were 
three  orders  of  the  ministry,  an  annual  convention,  an  elective 
episcopate,  election  of  lay  deputies  to  the  General  Convention, 
and  reference  of  the  constitution  to  the  parishes  for  approval. 

Within  a  year  most  of  the  parishes  accepted  the  constitution, 
and  its  basic  principles  still  stand.  In  1795  the  Convention  adopted 
“Rules  of  Order.”  The  first  provided  that  the  Bishop  (or  in  his 
absence  the  senior  clergyman  present)  should  preside.  The  con¬ 
stitution  was  extensively  revised  in  1821  to  conform  to  changes 
wrought  by  the  growth  of  the  Diocese. 

No  general  alteration  was  attempted  until  1896,  when  the 
revisers  omitted  sections  that  properly  belonged  in  the  Canons 
or  the  Rules  of  Order.  They  simplified  necessary  provisions  and 
preserved  essential  details,  condensing  and  arranging  rather  than 
making  radical  changes  in  cherished  principles  and  forms. 

The  five  earliest  Canons  were  prepared  by  a  committee  in 
1790,  and  were  revised  and  completed  by  Bishop  Seabury  and  his 
advisory  “College  of  Doctors.”  They  concerned  annual  parish 
meetings  and  elections,  the  clerk  and  his  duties,  prohibition  of 
non-religious  meetings  in  church,  provision  of  a  Bible,  a  Prayer 
Book,  and  a  surplice,  and  clerical  vestments.  In  1798  the  Con- 
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vention  added  canons  on  parish  registers  and  reports,  admission 
to  Communion,  trial  of  a  clergyman,  strict  observance  of  rubrics, 
application  and  examination  of  ministerial  candidates,  transfer  of 
priests,  and  formation  of  new  parishes.  In  1812  there  were  added 
canons  relating  to  parish  meetings  and  Communion  alms. 

The  Diocese  never  has  recognized  a  sharp  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Constitution  and  Canons,  and  refers  proposed  changes  in 
both  to  the  same  committee.  They  are  regarded  as  one  body  of 
law,  with  the  same  source  and  authority.  The  Constitution  is 
that  part  of  canon  law  which  can  be  altered  only  by  two  successive 
Conventions. 

Alterations  have  been  infinitely  too  numerous  to  recite. 
The  delegates  patiently  consider  proposed  amendments  and  reject 
many  as  unnecessary  or  impractical.  Rare  is  the  Convention  in 
which  nobody  proposes  one.  In  1951  the  seemingly  impossible 
event  happened.  John  H.  (now  Bishop)  Esquirol,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Canons,  joyfully  reported:  “For  the  second  successive 
year,  the  miracle  of  utter  peace  and  contentment  among  the 
brethren  with  the  laws  of  the  Diocese  carries  on  ...  May  this  glori¬ 
ous  tranquillity  continue  —  unabated!”2 

Few  new  canons  have  made  important  changes.  The  most 
significant  was  recommended  by  a  committee  appointed  in  1919 
to  study  the  administration.  It  inaugurated  a  sweeping  reform 
by  creating  the  Executive  Council  with  a  Secretary,  to  coordinate 
the  departments.  It  repealed  all  inconsistent  provisions,  made  ap¬ 
propriate  alterations  in  other  canons,  and  introduced  an  efficient 
pattern  for  complex  administration. 

The  new  form  soon  displayed  some  weaknesses  in  the  re¬ 
lations  among  Diocese,  departments,  archdeaconries,  and  parishes. 
Bishops  Acheson  and  Budlong  voiced  a  general  conviction  that 
the  departments  were  “too  remote  from  the  field,”  and  favored 
closer  coordination.  The  Convention  accordingly  altered  the 
Canons  to  give  votes  in  Convention  to  organized  missions  and 
their  clergy.  It  accorded  representation  in  all  departments  to  the 
archdeaconries,  which  organized  similar  departments  and  began 
to  make  quarterly  reports  and  annual  surveys  of  aided  parishes 
and  missions.  The  more  efficient  administrative  organization  soon 
proved  its  worth. 
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The  Diocesan  Convention 

While  diocesan  administration  seems  to  be  self-sufficient,  it 
is  strictly  responsible  to  the  democratic  Convention.  That  august 
body  is  as  jealous  of  its  just  powers  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  includes  all  canonically  resident  clergymen  but  is  not  an 
exclusive  clerical  corporation,  and  is  close  to  the  people  through 
lay  representation  of  parishes  and  organized  missions. 

Clerical  and  lay  deputies  sit  and  deliberate  together  and 
decide  most  questions  by  a  simple  majority  vote.  Together  they 
elect  deputies  to  the  General  Convention  and  the  New  England 
Provincial  Synod.  They  elect  their  own  officers  and  adopt  canons 
and  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  They  are  the  ultimate  con¬ 
stitutional  authority.  Such  full  recognition  of  the  “brethren”  agrees 
with  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church. 

The  Standing  Committee 

Even  when  not  in  session,  the  Convention  never  relaxes  its 
vigilance  over  diocesan  government.  It  elects  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  case  of  disability  or  absence 
of  the  Bishop,  or  of  a  vacancy  in  the  episcopate. 

The  Committee’s  origin  apparently  was  the  College  of  Doc¬ 
tors  of  Divinity,  established  by  Convocation  in  1790  as  Bishop 
Seabury’s  council  for  consultation  in  emergencies.  For  some  years, 
beginning  in  1791,  Convocation  named  the  Committee,  and  its 
annual  appointment  was  required  by  the  Constitution  of  1792. 

The  Constitution  did  not  determine  the  membership,  but  it 
became  the  custom  to  name  only  clergymen.  In  1796  the  Con¬ 
vention  assumed  the  power  of  appointment  and  named  five  clergy¬ 
men,  and  the  practice  was  fixed  by  the  revised  Constitution  and 
Canons  of  1825.  Repeated  proposals  to  enlarge  the  Committee  and 
include  laymen  always  have  met  defeat,  in  spite  of  arguments 
based  upon  the  general  practice  of  other  dioceses  and  of  the 
General  Convention.  The  Committee  still  consists  of  five  clergy¬ 
men,  chosen  annually  by  the  Convention.  They  make  a  yearly 
report  of  proceedings,  including  candidates  for  ordination. 

The  Board  of  Examining  Chaplains 

They  have  been  responsible  for  the  examination  of  can¬ 
didates  since  1872.  The  learned  priests  are  nominated  by  the  Bishop 
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and  confirmed  for  two  years  by  the  Convention,  to  which  they 
report  annually.  The  members  have  included  professors  of  Trinity 
College  and  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  church  historians, 
and  a  notable  number  of  men  who  became  bishops. 

The  Executive  Council 

In  addition  to  the  diocesan  and  his  coadjutor  or  suffragan, 
the  Council  includes  all  the  principal  diocesan  officers.  The  Bishop, 
the  Convention,  and  the  archdeaconries  appoint  clerical  and  lay 
representatives.  The  Council  elects  its  own  officers  and  regulates 
its  own  proceedings  and  the  business  of  its  departments.  Its  records 
and  annual  reports  present  the  fullest  accounts  of  diocesan  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  administers  any  work  delegated  to  it  by  Convention, 
initiates  and  develops  new  projects,  compiles  the  budget,  and 
supervises  all  assessments  and  financial  affairs. 

The  Council  accomplishes  this  immense  task  through  its 
hard-working  departments:  Missions  and  Church  Extension,  Chris¬ 
tian  Education,  Christian  Social  Relations,  Promotion,  Finance, 
and  Youth  and  Laymen’s  Work.  The  Bishop  is  ex-officio  chairman 
of  all  departments,  which  may  elect  vice-chairmen  and  include 
archdeaconry  representatives  and  must  report  annually  to  the 
Council. 

Mere  description  imparts  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  work 
done  by  devoted  Council  members  for  many  years.  They  have 
richly  illustrated  Bishop  Brewster’s  quotation  of  Lord  Bacon’s 
saying:  “The  life  of  the  Execution  of  Affaires  resteth  in  the  good 
Choice  of  Persons.”  The  Council  reflects  the  modem  trend  toward 
collective,  efficient  effort.  And  yet  it  has  never  been  permitted  to 
obscure  Bishop  Brewster’s  definition  of  the  purpose  of  church 
administration  to  bring  all  “into  the  full  freedom  of  personality 
which  comes  of  obedience  to  Christ  and  likeness  to  Him.”3 

The  members’  sacrificial  dedication  has  belied  any  lingering 
fear  that  “ecclesiastical  bureaucracy”  would  smother  the  personal 
element  in  service.  Many  active  business  and  professional  leaders 
have  proved  the  maxim  that  if  one  really  wants  something  done, 
he  should  ask  somebody  who  already  is  busy.  Their  deaths  often 
have  left  the  Diocese  contemplating  a  lonely  place  and  wondering 
who  could  ever  fill  it  so  well. 

The  Bishops  have  specially  mentioned,  and  the  Diocese 
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will  remember,  a  few  men  now  long  deceased  who  labored  un¬ 
sparingly  to  make  the  new  administration  successful:  John  Hall 
Sage  and  S.  Fred  Strong,  treasurers;  the  Rev.  Floyd  S.  Kenyon, 
inspirer  and  director  of  social  service;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sutcliffe, 
promoter  of  religious  education  and  youth  work;  Charles  A.  Pease, 
pillar  of  the  financial  administration;  Harry  H.  Heminway,  organizer 
of  the  Every  Member  Canvass;  Willard  S.  Adams  and  Archdeacon 
J.  Eldred  Rrown,  guides  of  the  department  of  missions.  Two  of  the 
Chancellors,  Origen  S.  Seymour  and  Burton  Mansfield,  have  had 
few  rivals  as  experts  in  canon  law,  and  the  latter  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Council  and  was  its  moving  spirit  until  his  death. 

The  Executive  Secretary 

The  Secretary  is  the  busiest  diocesan  official  after  the 
Bishop.  He  is  a  “clearing  house,”  the  agent  of  the  Council  and  its 
departments,  and  of  all  commissions  and  boards.  Through  his 
office  streams  a  complex  variety  of  financial  and  other  business, 
and  he  assumes  the  burden  of  drafting  the  budget  and  the  Council’s 
annual  report. 

A  superb  standard  was  set  by  the  Rev.  John  F.  Plumb,  who 
made  the  office  practically  his  life  for  twenty-four  years,  1923-1947. 
The  Diocese  owed  much  of  its  accomplishment  to  his  astounding 
capacity  for  painstaking  work,  at  an  age  when  most  men  long  to 
retire.  Everybody  relied  upon  him  for  information  and  advice. 
Bishop  Budlong  said:  “His  skill  and  patience  and  dangerously 
accurate  memory  along  with  his  understanding  and  truly  loving 
interest  in  every  clergyman  and  in  every  parish  and  mission  are 
superlative.”4 

Canon  Plumb  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ralph  D. 
Read,  who  was  the  Assistant  Executive  Secretary  following  service 
on  the  staff  of  the  Cathedral.  He  has  maintained  the  high  standard 
of  effectiveness  set  by  his  predecessor,  and  was  awarded  the 
honoraiy  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  by  the  General 
Theological  Seminary. 


The  Chancellor 

Closely  associated  with  the  Secretary  is  the  Chancellor,  a 
learned  lawyer,  who  is  elected  by  the  Convention  upon  the  Bishop’s 
nomination  and  holds  office  until  resignation  or  death.  He  is  the 
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Bishops  legal  adviser,  and  with  his  consent  shares  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Diocesan  Convention. 

Finance 

The  complicated  diocesan  government  contains  parts  which 
the  average  Churchman  rarely  considers.  These  are  five  cor¬ 
porations  that  control  important  funds:  the  Bishop’s  Fund,  ( See 
Appendix  I,  for  the  origin  of  this  fund)  the  pension  funds,  the 
Missionary  Society,  the  Church  Scholarship  Society,  and  Donations 
and  Bequests  for  Church  Purposes.  The  latter  originated  because 
the  Diocese  had  no  organization  to  control  gifts  for  general  or 
special  purposes.  Bishop  Williams  was  troubled,  and  in  1863  ad¬ 
vised  the  Convention  to  obtain  a  charter.  The  Legislature  in¬ 
corporated  the  body  with  trustees  to  be  elected  by  Convention 
and  to  use  all  funds  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  donors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Diocese,  its  institutions,  parishes,  and  mis¬ 
sions.  Subject  to  strict  rules,  the  corporation  controls  funds  and 
real  estate  valued  at  millions  of  dollars,  and  makes  a  meticulous 
annual  report  of  their  condition  and  use. 

The  Trustees’  code  of  management  inspired  a  general  raising 
of  standards  in  financial  administration.  Beginning  in  1884,  the 
Convention  adopted  rules  requiring  the  audit  of  permanent  funds 
held  by  trustees,  and  of  the  diocesan  Treasurer’s  accounts.  After 
1905  funds  held  by  parishes  and  institutions  were  covered  by  a 
canon  on  the  security  of  trust  funds. 

Administrative  reorganization  in  1922  implied  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  financial  structure.  Beginning  in  1924,  the  Executive 
Council  submitted  a  budget  based  upon  close  study  of  needs. 
Gradually  the  Diocese  introduced  a  more  uniform  practice  for 
parish  and  mission  treasurers,  and  secured  more  regular  payments 
of  missionary  offerings  and  assessments  for  diocesan  purposes.  It 
was  not  easy,  especially  during  the  bleak  depression  of  the  1930’s. 
Parishes  were  tempted  to  feel  that  they  were  oppressed  by  an  im¬ 
practical  bureaucracy.  Bishop  Budlong  patiently  explained  the 
democratic  procedure  of  fixing  quotas,  and  the  number  of  de¬ 
linquents  gradually  dwindled  as  the  people  became  fully  informed. 

In  contrast  was  the  failure  of  an  ambitious  plan  for  a 
diocesan  endowment  of  half  a  million  dollars,  adopted  by  the 
Convention  in  1929.  Bishop  Acheson  headed  a  large  promotion 
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committee,  and  intended  the  fund  to  raise  clerical  salaries  and 
extend  diocesan  missions,  especially  in  rural  areas.  The  depression 
stopped  the  campaign  before  it  really  started. 

Bishop  Budlong  and  the  Council  found  a  partial  consolation 
in  1935,  by  establishing  the  Diocesan  Chest,  for  contributions  to 
projects  beyond  local  means.  A  committee  discovered  the  needs 
and  raised  the  money  by  appealing  personally  to  selected  donors, 
and  by  offering  paid  memberships.  Bishop  Budlong  displayed  rare 
ability  in  raising  funds  for  special  projects,  and  a  warm  gratitude 
for  the  cordial  response.  Special  appeals  still  open  the  wellspring 
of  generosity,  and  lend  the  individual  touch,  which  Bishop 
Brewster  said  must  be  preserved  to  keep  financial  affairs  truly 
Christian. 


Archdeaconries 

Support  of  the  Church's  enterprise  depends  ultimately  upon 
a  healthful  spirit  in  the  archdeaconries,  parishes,  and  missions. 
The  archdeaconry  fills  a  gap  in  missionary  work  that  formerly 
existed  between  the  parish  and  the  diocesan  offices.  The  origins 
of  the  archdeaconries  were  the  county  clerical  convocations,  which 
used  to  meet  for  two  or  more  days  for  services,  fellowship,  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  missionary  addresses. 

In  the  early  1870's  the  Missionary  Society's  directors  became 
worried  by  the  ineffective  conduct  of  diocesan  missions  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  new  organization.  Their  agitation  inspired  the  Convention 
in  1877  to  adopt  a  canon  organizing  six  archdeaconries:  one  each 
for  Fairfield,  New  Haven,  Litchfield,  and  Middlesex  Counties,  one 
for  Hartford  and  Tolland,  and  one  for  New  London  and  Windham. 
The  Society  revised  its  constitution  to  harmonize  with  the  canon, 
and  the  archdeaconries  were  soon  formed  by  meetings  of  the 
clergy  and  lay  delegates. 

The  canon  has  been  amended  repeatedly  and  boundaries 
have  been  changed,  but  the  organization  remains  substantially  the 
same.  The  presiding  officers  at  first  were  called  “deans,”  but  later 
“archdeacon”  was  adopted.  Gradually  the  archdeaconries  began  to 
promote  diocesan  growth.  Their  first  reports  became  models  for 
all  later  ones,  including  financial  accounts,  aided  parishes  and 
missions,  foreign-language  services,  new  work,  and  special  mis¬ 
sionary  services. 
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At  first  there  was  friction  among  the  archdeaconries,  and 
between  them  and  the  Diocese,  partly  because  New  Haven  and 
Fairfield  felt  that  they  paid  and  the  other  four  received.  Such 
difficulties  soon  largely  disappeared,  and  the  archdeacons  became 
nerve  centers  of  missionary  work.  The  system’s  persistent  weakness 
was  that  they  were  busy  parish  priests.  But,  as  the  witty  Rev. 
Harry  I.  Bodley  of  New  Britain  observed,  they  had  one  great  merit 
in  costing  practically  nothing. 

Repeated  proposals  for  radical  changes  in  the  archdeaconries 
always  have  been  rejected.  The  most  persistent  one  was  the  plan 
for  a  diocesan  archdeacon,  which  was  suggested  as  early  as  1907. 
It  was  seriously  discussed  by  the  Council  and  the  Convention  in 
1935-1937,  and  was  earnestly  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Missions,  and  persuasively  supported  by  Bishop  Budlong  and 
the  Rev.  Floyd  Kenyon.  Convention  ultimately  found  the  solution 
in  the  appointment  of  diocesan  missionaries. 

This  strategy  has  not  interfered  with  the  continued  effective 
work  of  the  archdeaconries.  They  promote  missionary  enterprises 
through  organizations  resembling  the  Diocesan  Convention  and 
departments.  The  result  has  been  tighter  bonds  between  the 
parishes  and  the  Council. 


Parishes 

The  parish  is  the  basic  administrative  unit  of  the  Diocese. 
In  colonial  times  it  was  the  only  one,  and  according  to  law  was  an 
“ecclesiastical  society,”  with  the  vestry  as  a  “society’s  committee.” 
The  actual  area  served  by  a  priest  might  include  several  towns 
and  churches.  The  Convention  recognized  that  situation  in  1808 
by  establishing  thirty-four  “cures,”  mostly  comprising  two  or  more 
towns,  and  in  1828  increased  the  number  to  forty-four.  This  be¬ 
came  the  accepted  way  of  enfolding  all  Church  people  into  the 
parochial  ministry. 

It  did  not  allay  the  growing  discontent  with  the  character 
of  parochial  government.  The  Congregational  laws  contradicted 
Episcopal  tradition,  encouraged  annoying  irregularities,  and  defied 
Bishop  Jarvis’s  efforts  to  introduce  uniform  canonical  practice.  The 
Convention  strove  to  secure  a  form  of  parochial  corporation  more 
in  harmony  with  Episcopal  usages.  The  only  concession  was  a 
law  of  1842  making  wardens  and  vestrymen  a  “society’s  committee”. 
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Bishop  Brownell  was  displeased  with  such  a  makeshift  and 
Bishop  Williams  resolved  to  abolish  it.  In  1866  the  Convention 
empowered  him  and  the  Standing  Committee  to  request  a  law 
‘more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  terminology  of  the 
Church.”  Upon  examination  they  discovered  that  parish  voters 
could  empower  wardens  and  vestrymen  to  transact  all  business 
which  was  “their  own  original  right.”  In  1868  the  Convention 
ordered  the  publication  of  forms  for  organizing  and  incorporating 
a  parish,  and  for  its  application  for  admission. 

Dissatisfaction  persisted  and  in  1876  the  Convention  ap¬ 
proved  a  proposed  law  to  organize  and  govern  parishes  according 
to  the  Church’s  rules  and  canons.  Next  year  the  Legislature  passed 
an  acceptable  act,  allowing  all  ecclesiastical  societies  organized 
in  communion  with  the  Episcopal  Church  to  be  known  as  parishes, 
empowered  to  hold  property  and  to  exercise  all  the  ordinary  powers 
of  corporations.  Administration  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
diocesan  constitution,  canons,  and  regulations.  The  Convention 
accepted  this  law  as  “the  Charter  of  the  Church  in  this  Diocese,” 
and  as  such  it  is  still  in  effect. 

That  victory  did  not  settle  all  problems  and  many  years 
passed  before  parochial  administration  fulfilled  Bishop  Williams’s 
ideal.  A  serious  defect  was  the  loss  or  neglect  of  records.  The 
Committee  on  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Records,  appointed  in 
1894,  found  great  gaps  in  the  archives  of  older  parishes,  especially 
in  registers  of  baptisms,  confirmations,  marriages,  and  burials.  In 
some  cases  there  were  few  or  no  entries  for  years,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  scathingly  condemned  such  negligence. 

Thoroughly  aroused,  the  Convention  ordered  the  deposit  of 
full  registers  in  fireproof  safes,  and  the  copying  of  scattered  records. 
The  new  rules  required  yearly  inspection  of  registers,  reports  to 
the  Bishop,  and  periodic  publication  of  changed  parish  names. 
The  Bishop  appointed  a  Permanent  Commission  on  Parochial 
Archives  to  collect  and  publish  records.  Because  instances  of  fla¬ 
grant  carelessness  still  occurred,  Bishop  Brewster  advised  the  im¬ 
mediate  entry  of  records,  and  in  1911  required  the  register  to  be 
presented  to  him  at  every  visitation. 

The  Bishop  also  deplored  the  careless  practices  in  parochial 
finances.  He  insisted  upon  sound  business  methods,  careful 
handling  of  offerings,  full  information  on  use  of  funds,  con- 
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scientious  auditing,  and  strict  compliance  with  the  canon  on  the 
security  of  trust  funds. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Convention  became  impatient  with  the 
frequent  disputes  about  the  qualifications  of  voters.  In  1917-1918 
a  committee  examined  the  state  law  and  the  canons,  and  declared 
that  voting  depended  upon  performance  of  the  duties  of  member¬ 
ship.  The  Convention  amended  the  canon  to  secure  the  right  to 
those  who  regularly  attended  services  and  contributed  to  current 
expenses. 

By  the  1930’s  parish  administration  had  achieved  uniformity. 
Records  generally  were  carefully  kept  and  included  many  registers 
of  services.  Numerous  parishes  kept  the  Bishop  regularly  informed 
of  their  activities  by  sending  him  their  weekly  or  monthly  bulletins. 

Missions  and  Chapels 

Organized  missions,  called  “Diocesan  Missions,”  are  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Bishop,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council,  and  upon  notice  to  the  parishes  in  which  they  are 
located.  The  Bishop  may  terminate  the  existence  of  missions, 
upon  due  notice  and  by  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council.  They 
are  governed  by  executive  committees,  consisting  of  the  officiating 
minister  and  officers  chosen  by  the  annual  meeting  and  appointed 
by  the  archdeacon.  The  clerk  keeps  full  records  of  proceedings 
and  of  legal  members,  who  are  admitted  as  in  parishes.  Property 
is  owned  by  the  Missionary  Society,  which  provides  the  necessary 
financial  aid. 

Every  organized  mission  is  represented  by  a  delegate  in  the 
Convention  and  in  archdeaconry  meetings.  Missionaries,  who  are 
appointed  and  removed  by  the  Bishop,  make  quarterly  reports  to 
the  Diocese. 

Unorganized  missions  called  “Missionary  Stations”  may  have 
the  usual  officers  but  elect  no  delegates  to  archdeaconry  meetings 
or  to  the  Convention.  They  are  generally  smaller  than  organized 
missions  and  have  existed  mostly  in  communities  requiring  a  special 
ministry,  such  as  small  country  towns  or  foreign-born  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  or  are  the  first  step  towards  “Diocesan  Missions.” 

There  is  no  canon  or  set  of  regulations  regarding  non- 
parochial  chapels,  and  their  governance  is  purely  informal. 
Summer  chapels  have  committees  of  seasonal  attendants  to  provide 
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ministers  and  worship  and  to  administer  the  property.  Their  officers 
keep  financial  records  and  minutes,  but  are  not  required  to  report 
to  the  Diocese.  Ecclesiastical  acts  are  recorded  in  neighboring 
parishes  or  in  those  to  which  the  parties  belong. 

Many  chapels  in  church  homes,  hospitals,  and  schools  are 
considered  as  formally  Episcopalian.  They  are  usually  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Diocese  or  required  to  make  reports,  although  they 
may  be  mentioned  in  school  catalogs  or  reports  of  trustees.  Few 
have  formal  ecclesiastical  records,  excepting  service  record  books 
in  some  cases.  Acts  by  the  chaplain  or  the  Bishop  are  recorded  in 
the  local  parish,  or  the  one  to  which  the  parties  belong. 

Diocesan  House 

The  smoothly  running  diocesan  government  is  taken  for 
granted  by  most  Churchmen,  who  rarely  realize  its  vast  amount  of 
incessant  hard  work.  Only  the  Bishop  fully  appreciates  it,  and 
occasionally  expresses  gratitude  in  his  address  to  Convention. 
Bishop  Budlong  once  said:  “As  I  preside  over  the  various  Diocesan 
Boards  month  after  month  and  realize  the  immense  amount  of 
time  and  effort  which  is  freely  given,  year  by  year,  by  hard-working 
men  and  women  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  I  am  humbled  and 
inspired  by  their  devotion  to  their  tasks  and  am  proud  to  be  their 
Bishop.”5 

Their  manifold  activities  have  required  a  larger  diocesan 
headquarters.  For  many  years  the  Bishops  office  was  his  home. 
Bishop  Williams  administered  the  Diocese  from  his  rooms  at  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  in  Middletown,  with  a  theological  student 
as  his  secretary. 

Bishop  Brewster’s  accession  in  1899  inspired  discussion  of  a 
central  office.  In  1904  the  Convention  named  a  committee  to 
consider  acquiring  a  bishop’s  residence  and  a  diocesan  house. 
Four  years  later  they  favored  locating  the  office  in  Hartford,  and 
appointed  a  commission  to  raise  funds  and  secure  property.  The 
Connecticut  Churchman  already  had  mentioned  the  absurdity  of  a 
diocese  with  forty  thousand  communicants  and  no  headquarters. 
In  1915  the  generosity  of  James  J.  Goodwin  provided  the  first 
episcopal  residence,  a  spacious  house  on  Woodland  Street  in 
Hartford.  The  house  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  and  provided 
with  a  chapel,  and  for  many  years  was  home  and  office. 
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This  seemed  inadequate,  and  in  1918  the  Convention  con¬ 
tinued  the  commission  to  secure  a  diocesan  house  with  a  paid 
secretary  and  a  secure  place  for  valuable  records.  Bishop  Acheson 
enthusiastically  promoted  the  project,  and  hoped  that  some 
generous  person  would  give  a  building  large  enough  to  provide 
offices  for  all  diocesan  organizations. 

The  benefactor  failed  to  appear,  but  in  1919  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  in  Hartford  offered  rooms  in  its  old  parish  house.  Next 
year  the  Convention  empowered  the  Commission  to  negotiate  with 
the  Chapter  to  establish  a  diocesan  house  at  the  Cathedral.  In¬ 
stead,  the  Chapter  offered  the  Dean's  former  residence  on  Garden 
Street,  which  was  conveniently  near  the  railroad  station  and  the 
business  district  and  had  many  rooms  for  offices. 

There  the  administration  remained  until  1939,  when  the 
Diocese  acquired  by  bequest  the  former  home  of  Doctor  Gordon 
W.  Russell  on  Farmington  Avenue.  It  was  a  solid  brick  building 
with  large  rooms  and  spacious  grounds  for  parking.  After  its 
renovation  and  redecoration,  largely  at  the  expense  of  Canon  and 
Mrs.  Plumb,  the  diocesan  offices  were  removed  there  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  Garden  Street  house  was  demolished. 

After  surprisingly  few  years,  the  expanding  administration 
demanded  still  more  room.  The  question  of  a  new  location  was 
solved  in  1952,  when  the  Diocese  received  as  a  gift  the  home  of 
Miss  Mabel  Johnson  on  Asylum  Avenue,  a  stately  brick  and  stone 
mansion  in  the  Tudor  Gothic  style.  The  staff  moved  there  in 
December,  and  the  Russell  house  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for 
a  parking  lot.  On  May  18,  1953  Bishop  Gray  dedicated  the  house, 
together  with  other  gifts  and  a  bronze  plaque  commemorating  Miss 
Johnson’s  bequest.  He  also  consecrated  the  chapel  and  dedicated 
the  altar,  which  formerly  stood  in  Bishop  Acheson’s  private  chapel 
in  Middletown,  and  was  given  to  the  Diocese  by  his  widow.  The 
house  was  formally  opened  at  a  reception  on  May  19,  during  the 
Diocesan  Convention. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Diocese  has  an  adequate 
headquarters.  Large  grounds  with  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
provide  an  attractive  setting  and  room  for  a  large  parking  lot.  The 
house  gives  the  impression  not  of  an  office  building,  but  rather  of 
a  hospitable  home.  Its  spiritual  center  is  the  chapel,  with  daily 
services  for  the  staff  and  many  private  confirmations.  The  panelled 
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conference  room,  the  stately  staircase,  and  many  roomy  offices 
impart  a  sense  of  spaciousness  without  unbecoming  luxury. 

The  Diocesan  Archives 

An  adequate  Diocesan  House  guaranteed  greater  safety  for 
important  records,  which  has  been  a  pressing  concern  for  more 
than  a  century.  In  1846  the  Convention  designated  a  committee 
to  collect  the  records  in  private  possession  for  the  Archives,  and 
to  publish  historical  documents.  The  members  included  two  ex¬ 
perts  in  church  history,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis,  and  the 
Rev.  Eben  Edwards  Beardsley,  who  in  1866  published  a  two-volume 
history  of  the  Diocese.  They  recommended  publication  of  the 
records  of  Convocation,  and  the  volume  appeared  in  1904. 

Doctor  Beardsley’s  history  awakened  the  Diocese  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  preserving  records,  and  inspired  the  Convention 
to  appoint  him  as  Registrar.  Thus  began  the  work  of  the  Diocesan 
Archivists:  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Eben  E.  Beardsley,  Samuel  Hart, 
William  A.  Beardsley,  Arthur  Adams,  and  Kenneth  W.  Cameron. 

Doctor  Hart’s  distinguished  service  was  the  compilation 
of  reports  on  early  parish  records,  which  he  ordered  to  be  tran¬ 
scribed  for  the  Archives.  The  task  continued  for  many  years,  and 
preserved  records  that  might  have  been  hopelessly  lost.  His  de¬ 
voted  interest  suggested  the  creation,  in  1897,  of  the  Permanent 
Commission  on  Parochial  Archives,  led  by  Storrs  O.  Seymour,  F. 
Clarence  Bissell,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hooper. 

The  Commission  tirelessly  ferreted  out  documents  to 
illuminate  parochial  and  diocesan  history.  Doctor  Beardsley  listed 
the  alumni  of  the  Episcopal  Academy.  Mr.  Hooper  explored  the 
papers  of  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  in  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society.  He  obtained  from  Miss  Mary  Fogg  the  papers  of  her 
ancestor,  Daniel  Fogg,  the  first  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  and  of  Colonel  Godfrey  Malbone,  its  founder.  He  also 
began  to  publish  a  series  of  volumes  of  historical  documents. 

His  work  was  continued  by  Doctor  Beardsley  into  the  1930’s, 
when  the  Diocese  experienced  a  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in 
records.  Bishop  Budlong  cordially  endorsed  the  Federal  Historical 
Records  Survey  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Library,  compiled  reports  on  church  records.  The  Diocese  partly 
financed  the  publication  of  the  Survey’s  inventory  of  its  records. 
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The  Survey  helped  to  attract  attention  to  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  Archives  in  an  attic  and  a  basement  vault  at  Christ  Church 
Cathedral.  By  1946  the  special  Committee  on  Housing  Diocesan 
Archives  had  gathered  them  at  Diocesan  House  on  Farmington 
Avenue.  That  proved  to  be  only  a  makeshift,  because  the  staff 
needed  all  the  available  space. 

A  satisfactory  solution  was  found  through  the  keen  interest 
of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Adams,  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Committee 
on  Parochial  Archives  and  librarian  of  Trinity  College.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Watkinson  Library,  which  by  his  recommendation 
was  moved  in  1952  from  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  to  the  college’s 
new  fireproof  library. 

Doctor  Adams  had  persuaded  his  close  friend,  Doctor 
Beardsley,  to  donate  his  library  to  Trinity  College.  It  included 
packages  of  priceless  historical  papers  inscribed  “For  the  Archives 
of  the  Diocese,”  which  suggested  to  Doctor  Adams  the  removal 
of  the  Archives  to  the  new  library.  The  college  agreed  with  the 
Diocese  to  reserve  a  section  of  the  Watkinson  Library  book  stacks 
for  the  Archives.  The  collections  were  deposited  there  in  1952, 
and  on  November  8  were  dedicated  by  Bishop  Gray. 

In  1951  Bishop  Gray  appointed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kenneth  W. 
Cameron,  of  the  faculty  of  Trinity  College,  as  Archivist  and 
Historiographer,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Commission 
on  Parochial  Archives.  Under  his  administration,  for  the  first  time 
the  Archives  have  been  efficiently  classified,  arranged  in  steel  filing 
cabinets,  and  made  available  to  scholars. 

They  are  an  indispensable  source  of  information  for  the 
history  of  the  Diocese,  and  an  important  source  for  the  history  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  printed 
holdings  are  files  of  the  journals  of  dioceses  and  missionary  dis¬ 
tricts,  diocesan  and  parish  histories,  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  tracts. 
The  manuscripts  include  records  of  diocesan  organizations,  papers 
of  the  bishops,  minutes  of  clerical  associations,  Episcopal  Academy 
records,  parish  registers  and  histories,  large  collections  of  clergy¬ 
men’s  letters,  sermons,  and  personal  records. 

The  arrangement  and  administration  of  this  huge  collection 
have  entailed  incredible  labor  by  Doctor  Cameron,  an  already 
busy  teacher,  author,  and  priest.  His  program  to  increase  the 
holdings  and  to  preserve  records  stands  as  a  model  for  other 
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diocesan  archives.  He  compiles  the  quarterly  Historiographer  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Connecticut ,  a  periodical  supported  by 
subscriptions  and  devoted  to  the  publication  of  documents,  check 
lists  of  collections,  news  of  accessions,  appeals  for  deposits,  and 
lists  of  duplicated  records. 

One  of  Doctor  Cameron’s  most  estimable  labors  is  his  in¬ 
cessant  urging  of  parishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  duplicating 
service  offered  by  the  Connecticut  State  Library  and  financed  by 
the  Colonial  Dames.  This  includes  the  photostating  of  parochial 
records  to  avoid  loss  by  having  copies  for  the  parish  and  the 
Library.  In  accordance  with  this  policy,  the  Archives  attempts  to 
scatter  its  own  duplicated  records,  and  to  microfilm  large  quantities 
of  precious  early  letters  and  other  documents. 

Preservation  of  parochial  histoiy  is  encouraged  by  appeals 
to  churches  to  deposit  yearbooks  and  bulletins,  newspaper  clippings, 
scrapbooks,  programs,  pictures  of  activities,  and  other  records. 
Each  parish  has  a  folder  to  be  filled  with  materials.  The  Archivist 
assists  parish  historians  by  preparing  suggestions  for  procedure, 
method,  and  sources.  He  has  started  interlibrary  loans  for  duplicate 
books  not  readily  obtainable  in  local  libraries,  and  a  photostatic 
service  for  unique  documents  and  letters. 

Diocesan  Coat  of  Arms 

The  rise  of  interest  in  records  suggested  that  the  Diocese 
should  follow  the  tradition  of  Anglican  dioceses  by  adopting  a 
correct  coat  of  arms.  In  1921  Bishop  Brewster  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  a  design.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  the  noted  architect,  they  procured  one  from  a  master 
in  heraldry.  The  Convention  did  not  approve  it  and  the  committee 
consulted  its  new  member,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Symonds  of  St.  John’s 
Church  in  East  Windsor,  an  expert  in  church  heraldry. 

The  revised  design  was  almost  entirely  his  work  and  was 
adopted  in  1923,  and  later  was  confirmed  by  letters  patent  from 
the  Heralds’  College  of  England.  Mr.  Symonds  paid  the  expenses 
and  received  formal  thanks  from  the  Convention.  He  also  pre¬ 
sented  the  great  seal  of  the  Diocese,  which  was  adopted  in  1926. 

The  coat  of  arms  represents  the  Scottish  origin  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  episcopate  by  a  large  silver  cross  or  saltire  of  Saint 
Andrew  upon  an  azure  background.  Two  swords,  saltire-wise, 
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symbolize  the  Diocese  of  London  which  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
colonial  church.  The  key  and  crozier  on  a  black  ground  stand  for 
Bishop  Seabury’s  arms  or  seal.  Three  vines  on  a  ground  of  gold 
represent  Connecticut’s  seal  and  flag,  and  the  surmounting  mitre 
shows  that  the  arms  belong  to  a  bishopric.  In  a  real  sense,  the 
coat  of  arms  and  the  seal  represent  the  intimacy  of  the  Diocese 
with  the  life  of  the  Connecticut  community.  And  the  adoption  of 
these  symbols  coincided  with  the  creation  of  the  Cathedral,  which 
Bishop  Brewster  considered  as  the  expression  of  that  relationship. 
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Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Chancel,  1892,  After  Remodeling. 
(From  Gurdon  W.  Russell,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Christ 
Church,  Hartford.) 
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Organization  of  an  “Episcopal  Society,”  1786,  for  what  is  now 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Hartford.  (Original  in  the  Diocesan 
Archives. ) 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


THE  CATHEDRAL 


INCREASING  administrative  effectiveness  gradually  drew  the 
diocesan  federation  of  parishes  into  closer  unity.  But  Bishop 
Brewster  believed  that  it  was  not  generally  recognized  that  the 
diocese,  rather  than  the  parish,  is  the  real  unit  of  church  life.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  most  effective  spiritual  tie  would  be  a 
cathedral. 

Other  dioceses  already  had  realized  his  ideal.  Albany  had 
established  a  cathedral  in  the  episcopate  of  William  Croswell 
Doane,  the  former  rector  of  St.  John’s,  Hartford.  New  York  began 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  the  1870’s,  and  Washington 
created  a  cathedral  foundation  about  twenty-five  years  later. 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  converted  stately  parish  churches 
into  cathedrals. 

The  cathedral  project  was  being  discussed  when  Bishop 
Brewster  became  diocesan  in  1899.  In  his  own  mind  he  had  even 
selected  a  site  in  Hartford,  opposite  the  Capital,  where  the  State 
Library  now  stands.  Because  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds  for  a 
new  building  seemed  too  burdensome,  in  1910  he  suggested 
designating  a  large  and  worthy  parish  church  as  a  cathedral.  He 
did  not  want  a  merely  nominal  one  of  sublime  size  and  architecture, 
to  entice  people  from  other  churches,  or  a  mere  copy  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  English  cathedral.  He  contemplated  a  working  center,  a 
house  of  prayer  for  all  people,  continually  open  and  ministering  to 
human  needs  in  the  city’s  heart.  Its  worship  would  center  in  the 
Ploly  Communion,  not  for  a  few  intensely  devout  souls,  but  as  a 
dignified  and  popular  service. 

The  Bishop’s  thoughts  continually  turned  to  Christ  Church 
in  Hartford  as  the  finest  expression  of  his  ideal.  It  was  the  only 
downtown  Episcopal  parish,  after  St.  John’s  moved  to  West  Hart¬ 
ford  in  1907-1909,  and  as  a  cathedral  would  not  draw  people  from 
any  other  parish.  For  many  years  it  had  been  engaged  in  a 
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cathedral-like  social  ministry  to  the  poor,  the  Negro,  the  deaf-mutes, 
and  the  homeless  at  the  Open  Hearth  Mission.  As  a  cathedral,  it 
might  include  a  diocesan  house  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Williams. 

In  1912  Bishop  Brewster  presented  his  matured  ideas  to  the 
Diocesan  Convention.  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burton  Mansfield, 
a  committee  was  designated  to  consider  a  location,  a  cathedral 
foundation,  and  the  constitution  for  a  chapter.  After  hearing  their 
report,  the  Convention  accepted  the  Bishop's  suggestion,  without 
selecting  any  location,  and  instructed  the  committee  to  form  a  plan 
of  organization. 

They  reported  acceptably  and  the  Convention  resolved  to 
secure  a  charter,  which  was  granted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1913  for  “The  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut.” 
Christ  Church  was  selected  in  1917,  with  the  Convention’s  approval, 
and  in  1921  the  name  was  changed  to  “Christ  Church  Cathedral.” 
At  that  time  the  charter  was  amended  to  merge  the  parish  with 
the  corporation,  which  assumed  ownership  of  its  property  and 
funds,  while  the  Chapter  replaced  the  wardens  and  vestrymen. 
The  Cathedral  became  a  completely  diocesan  institution,  governed 
by  a  corporation  consisting  of  diocesan  officers,  and  elected 
representatives  of  the  Convention  and  the  Cathedral  Congregation. 

The  old  corporation,  “The  Trustees  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,”  held  its  first  meeting  in  New 
Haven  on  December  24,  1913.  The  trustees  instructed  a  committee 
to  draft  a  constitution  and  statutes,  which  the  Convention  accepted 
in  1919.  Years  were  required  to  perfect  the  organization  and  to 
adjust  it  to  the  Diocese.  Bishop  Brewster  was  not  in  a  hurry. 
Because  of  the  financial  pressure  of  World  War  I,  he  rejected  the 
idea  of  a  “drive”  for  endowment.  He  allowed  plenty  of  time  for 
the  Diocese  to  grasp  his  philosophy:  The  Cathedral  can  be  made 
a  truly  American  institution,  in  close  touch  with  all  the  higher  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  with  things  ecclesiastical 
.  .  .  “What  will  I  trust  commend  itself  to  your  judgment  generally 
is  the  use  of  the  Cathedral  idea  as  a  means  of  securing,  step  by 
step,  more  of  administrative  unity  in  our  Missionary  and  other  Di¬ 
ocesan  work.”1 

On  Easter  Monday,  1919,  the  parish  accepted  the  invitation 
to  become  a  diocesan  church,  and  on  the  following  Trinity  Sunday 
Bishop  Brewster  formally  declared  the  building  to  be  a  cathedral. 
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The  event  was  splendidly  celebrated  at  a  special  service  in  January, 
1920.  Next  year  the  Convention  placed  the  capstone  upon  the 
organization,  by  adopting  a  canon  granting  to  the  cathedral  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  of  an  ordinary  parish,  and  de¬ 
voting  to  its  support  all  offerings  made  at  episcopal  visitations. 

After  the  financial  burden  of  war  had  passed,  Bishop 
Brewster  joyfully  proposed  to  the  Convention  his  plans  to  make 
Christ  Church  appear  more  like  a  cathedral.  It  would  welcome 
the  throngs  in  the  street  and  offer  them  services  of  “simple  state¬ 
liness”  to  elevate  the  standard  of  reverence,  worship,  and  devotion. 
The  Bishop  appealed  to  his  people  to  give  their  generous  support, 
by  increasing  the  endowment  and  making  bequests  and  memorial 
gifts.2 

The  first  Dean,  Samuel  R.  Colladay,  had  been  rector  of 
Christ  Church.  During  seventeen  crowded  years  of  service  (1919- 
1936)  he  guided  the  Cathedrals  government  and  ministry  along 
the  lines  they  have  since  followed.  He  devoted  his  entire  energies 
to  fulfilling  Bishop  Brewster’s  dream  of  a  center  for  broad  spiritual 
influence,  social  service,  diocesan  unity,  and  civic  betterment.  The 
Cathedral  became  an  ever-open  house  of  prayer  and  worship,  with 
Holy  Communion  every  morning.  The  Dean  established  a  per¬ 
petual  cycle  of  prayer,  with  an  intercession  for  some  parish  or 
mission  every  day  at  the  altar.  And  yet  he  contrived  to  preserve 
the  old  parochial  tradition  of  sympathetic  pastoral  care  for  the 
regular  congregation. 

Dean  Colladay  encouraged  ministrations  in  hospitals,  and  in 
surrounding  small  parishes  and  missions.  He  made  the  Cathedral 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop  and  of  the  Diocese,  and  integrated 
it  with  the  diocesan  administration.  The  Cathedral  began  to  play 
host  to  the  Diocesan  Convention,  and  to  innumerable  special  re¬ 
ligious  and  secular  meetings.  The  ritual  assumed  stateliness  without 
pomp,  and  splendid  music  and  choral  singing  flourished  under  the 
auspices  of  Arthur  Priest,  the  organist  and  choirmaster  for  over 
thirty  years. 

More  and  more  the  Cathedral  participated  in  social  service 
and  relief  work,  especially  in  the  grim  depression  of  the  early 
1930’s.  A  noble  standard  was  set  by  Mrs.  Frieda  Melville,  who 
administered  practical  and  spiritual  help  in  collaboration  with 
various  social  agencies  and  the  Hartford  Hospital. 
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Dean  Colladay  was  succeeded  by  Walter  H.  Gray,  who  had 
been  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  He  served 
until  his  consecration  as  the  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Connecticut  in 
1940.  During  his  administration  the  Cathedral  made  remarkable 
progress  in  membership,  attendance  at  services,  and  financial  sup¬ 
port.  Dean  Gray  insisted  especially  upon  the  renovation  of  the 
buildings.  The  Cathedral  extended  its  usefulness  to  the  Diocese 
and  the  city  by  welcoming  many  more  clergy  conferences  and 
secular  meetings.  Its  crowded  life  set  a  challenging  example  in 
generous  missionary  giving,  social  work,  religious  education,  and 
many  active  guilds  and  clubs. 

Guidance  of  the  complex  organization  through  the  many 
wracking  strains  of  war  fell  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  Dean 
Arthur  F.  McKenny.  His  intense  devotion  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  his  tragically  early  and  sudden  death  in  December,  1945.  It 
grieved  many  within  and  without  the  congregation,  who  had  come 
to  love  the  warm-hearted  man  with  friendly  eyes,  warm  smile,  and 
the  general  air  of  a  wholesome  spiritual  athlete.  The  Catholic 
spirit  of  his  governance  was  foretold  at  his  installation,  by  the 
presence  of  many  ministers  of  other  faiths.  They  regarded  the 
Cathedral  as  the  symbol  of  a  transcendant  religious  life. 

During  the  war  it  fulfilled  their  highest  expectations.  The 
Dean  established  a  shrine  for  people  who  came  in  from  the  street 
to  pray  for  peace  or  for  loved  ones  in  the  armed  services.  Perhaps 
this  habit  explains  the  sentiment  of  a  reference  in  his  last  report,  to 
‘'this  hospitable  House  of  God  .  .  .  set  within  the  reach  of  folk  of 
many  faiths  who  turn  to  it  with  hope.”3  The  Cathedral  House 
became  the  busy  workshop  of  many  wartime  relief  agencies.  The 
church  welcomed  throngs  of  all  creeds  who  poured  in  for  such 
memorable  services  as  those  for  “D-Day”  (June  6,  1944),  the 
funeral  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  April,  1945,  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Allies  in  Europe,  and  the  surrender  of  Japan,  (August 
14,  1945). 

Beneath  the  abounding  activities,  urgent  and  expensive 
material  considerations  were  pushing  to  the  surface.  The  old 
church  was  beginning  to  show  wear  and  tear,  and  its  construction 
did  not  comply  with  the  building  and  fire  ordinances.  Closing  of 
parts  of  the  galleries  hampered  arrangements  for  great  services. 
The  hurricane  of  September,  1944  caused  costly  repairs,  and  the 
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resulting  inspection  revealed  an  alarming  deterioration  of  the 
stonework. 

The  burden  of  keeping  the  fabric  in  a  worthy  condition  and 
of  meeting  other  problems  has  fallen  upon  the  three  postwar 
Deans:  Louis  N.  Hirshson,  1946-1956;  John  H.  Esquirol,  1956-1958; 
and  Robert  S.  Beecher,  1958-.  During  the  interval  after  Dean 
McKenny’s  death,  it  was  carried  by  Canon  Sidney  W.  Wallace. 
He  died  in  1950,  after  fourteen  years  as  a  beloved  pastor  who 
courageously  bore  increasing  infirmity  and  pain. 

The  first  postwar  year  was  distinguished  by  aid  in  solving 
the  difficult  problems  of  many  service  men  and  women.  They 
gratefully  remember  the  ministry  of  three  ex-chaplains,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Carter  S.  Gillis,  Alfred  B.  Seccombe,  and  Jack  Leather. 
The  shortage  of  clergy  compelled  the  staff  to  assume  many  serv¬ 
ices  at  Grace  Church  in  Newington,  the  Newington  Veterans’ 
Hospital,  Forestville,  Glastonbury,  South  Glastonbury,  and  the 
Ethel  Walker  School  in  Simsbury. 

Care  of  the  deteriorating  buildings  could  not  be  long  post¬ 
poned,  and  Dean  Hirshson  devoted  his  heart  and  soul  to  it.  The 
Diocesan  Convention  requested  annual  offerings  from  all  parishes 
and  missions.  Bishop  Budlong  earnestly  pleaded  for  more  rec¬ 
ognition  of  support  for  the  Cathedral  as  a  common  responsibility, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  congregation  paid  all  the  ordinary  running 
expenses.  The  Cathedral  aroused  interest  by  publishing  a  hand¬ 
some  illustrated  brochure,  Your  Cathedral  Beautiful,  revealing  the 
urgent  need  of  renovation.  The  community  showed  its  affection  by 
contributing  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Anniversary  Fund 
for  repairs,  to  which  the  congregation  subscribed  about  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

The  fund  was  an  amazing  success,  and  within  a  few  years 
made  it  possible  to  conform  to  the  fire  regulations,  redecorate  the 
Cathedral  House,  waterproof  and  repair  all  stonework,  rebuild  the 
organ,  and  replace  much  of  the  old  sanctuary  and  choir  furniture. 
The  transformation  is  described  in  Dean  Hirshson’s  readable  re¬ 
ports,  sometimes  with  a  humorous  touch.  Some  parishes  raised 
funds  to  replace  the  auxiliary  bishop’s  chair,  and  the  Dean  com¬ 
mented:  “In  a  way  we  shall  miss  this  (the  old)  chair,  as  it  has  been 
a  source  of  uncertainty  to  its  occupant  and  of  merriment  to  the 
rest  of  us.”4 
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His  witticisms  were  missed,  when  he  left  in  the  summer  of 
1956  to  be  president  of  Hobart  and  William  Smith  Colleges  in 
Geneva,  New  York.  One  of  his  notable  accomplishments  was  the 
acquisition  of  a  canon’s  residence  and  a  new  Deanery.  The 
Cathedral  had  no  official  Dean’s  House  for  many  years  after  the 
Russell  mansion  on  Farmington  Avenue  became  the  Diocesan 
House  in  1939. 

Numerous  improvements  have  demanded  a  vast  outlay  of 
money,  and  yet  the  Cathedral’s  financial  structure  has  stood  the 
heavy  strain  and  is  in  better  condition  than  ever  before.  The  debt 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  Many  small  endowment  funds  have  been 
consolidated,  and  the  yield  has  been  increased.  The  congregation 
matches  the  income  with  its  own  gifts,  and  always  provides  a  solid 
backlog  of  benevolence  funds  for  missions,  needy  parishes,  Trinity 
College,  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  many  social  services  and 
charities,  and  the  adoption  of  war  orphans. 

The  personal  motive  of  this  generosity  keeps  the  Cathedral 
from  being  too  “institutional,”  and  preserves  the  atmosphere  of  a 
large  and  yet  fairly  intimate  and  friendly  parish.  A  score  of 
parochial  organizations  meet  frequently,  and  their  entire  member¬ 
ship  amounts  to  many  hundreds.  All  work  together  to  promote  the 
annual  Cathedral  Fair. 

Intimacy  has  been  maintained  by  home  study  groups  and  the 
Parish  Life  Conferences,  in  which  the  church  did  pioneer  work. 
Members  of  the  congregation,  at  the  seven  to  eight  hundred  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  year,  make  up  most  of  the  attendance,  which  may 
reach  fifty  thousand  or  more,  with  some  fifteen  thousand  receptions 
of  the  Holy  Communion. 

While  many  downtown  churches  consider  their  Sunday 
schools  with  justified  apprehension,  the  Cathedral’s  continues  to 
grow  and  has  won  the  premier  award  of  the  Diocese.  The  increase 
has  been  especially  gratifying  in  the  critical  high  school  years. 
Youth  work  flourishes,  reflecting  the  interest  of  Dean  Hirshson, 
who  appointed  the  Rev.  Clinton  R.  Jones  to  take  charge  of  it. 

The  careful  administration  that  keeps  these  enterprises 
running  smoothly  has  been  studied  as  a  model.  It  even  attained 
national  publicity  in  City  Church,  issued  by  the  urban  division  of 
the  National  Council  of  churches.  The  office  has  received  many 
letters  from  all  over  the  country  requesting  information. 
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While  retaining  its  parochial  ministry,  the  Cathedral  has 
preferred  Bishop  Brewster's  ideal  of  a  cathedral:  a  church  serving 
the  entire  community.  Social  service,  regardless  of  religious  faith, 
ranges  from  providing  layettes  for  mothers  to  cooperation  with  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  the  Housing  Authority.  Far  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  members  of  the  staff  and  the  congregation  are 
represented  in  many  interchurch  and  community  organizations. 
Cathedral  house  is  the  meeting  place  of  numerous  secular  groups, 
from  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  to  the  sessions  of  the  Hartford  Chess 
Club,  or  the  orchestra  of  the  Hartford  School  of  Music  in  rehearsal. 

In  his  report  of  1956  Dean  Hirshson  said:  “The  Cathedral 
is  to  a  degree  the  standard  by  which  the  Diocese  is  judged  and 
measured,  both  by  our  own  churchmen  and  by  the  religious  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  cathedral  might  fulfill 
all  legal  and  customary  responsibilities  to  a  diocese  and  yet  fail  to 
live  up  to  its  high  estate  through  failure  to  seek  that  excellence  in 
its  inner  life  and  among  its  own  members  which  that  high  calling 
indicates  and  rightly  expects.  In  short,  it  could  serve  its  diocese 
well  and  its  own  people  poorly!”5 

The  characteristic  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  is  that  it 
serves  the  Diocese,  the  congregation,  and  the  community,  as  Bishop 
Brewster  hoped  it  would.  The  Cathedral’s  intense  and  many-sided 
activities  display  many  riches  of  devotion  gained  during  the 
development  of  church  life  from  its  earlier  parochialism  to  the 
ideal  of  this  Diocese  as  one  religious  family. 
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Typical  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Floor  Plan  of  a  Church. 
Christ  Church,  Hartford,  1822.  (From  Gurdon  W.  Russell, 
History  of  the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford.) 
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St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Kent,  was  erected  in  1826.  An  early 
example  of  the  Gothic  Revival  Architecture.  (Sketch  by  John 
Warner  Barber,  for  his  Connecticut  Historical  Collections,  1836. 
Original  in  Connecticut  Historical  Society.) 


St.  Paul’s  Church,  Huntington,  was  erected  in  1812.  Illustrates 
the  use  of  round-headed  windows  to  distinguish  the  Episcopal 
Church.  (Sketch  by  John  Warner  Barber,  for  his  Connecticut 
Historical  Collections ,  1836.  Original  in  Connecticut  Historical 
Society. ) 
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Trinity  Church,  Portland,  was  erected  in  1832.  Illustrates  the 
Classical  Revival  style  of  church.  (Sketch  by  John  Warner  Bar¬ 
ber,  for  his  Connecticut  Historical  Collections,  1836.  Original  in 
Connecticut  Historical  Society.) 
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Christ  Church,  East  Haven  (right)  was  erected  in  1789.  Dis¬ 
plays  the  earliest  style  of  Episcopal  churches  in  Connecticut. 
(Sketch  by  John  Warner  Barber,  for  his  Connecticut  Historical 
Collections ,  1836.  Original  in  Connecticut  Historical  Society.) 


Episcopal  Academy,  Cheshire.  First  building  erected  in  1796. 
(Sketch  by  John  Warner  Barber,  for  his  Connecticut  Historical 
Collections,  1836.  Original  in  Connecticut  Historical  Society. ) 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 


PARISH  LIFE  IN  THE  1800’s 


The  Parish  and  Its  Church 

DURING  most  of  the  century  after  1800,  Connecticut  church 
life  was  almost  intensely  parochial.  This  is  understandable, 
because  diocesan  societies  were  voluntary  and  diocesan  govern¬ 
ment  was  comparatively  simple.  Parishes  were  reminded  of  the 
bishop’s  office  mostly  by  his  infrequent  visits  for  confirmation. 
Some  even  neglected  to  elect  delegates  to  the  Diocesan  Convention 
or  to  make  reports,  and  most  of  them  calmly  went  their  own  way. 

This  independent  attitude  was  inherited  from  the  colonial 
period  when  parish  government  conformed  to  the  half  secular 
“ecclesiastical  society”  of  the  established  Congregational  church. 
Church  of  England  canons  regulating  parish  administration  could 
not  be  fully  applied,  and  Episcopalians  became  used  to  calling 
their  parishes  “societies.” 

For  many  years  after  the  diocese  was  organized,  it  had  no 
detailed  canons  regarding  the  establishment  of  parishes  and  tacitly 
accepted  the  “society”  system.  It  was  customary  to  organize  a 
parish  by  a  written  legal  agreement  signed  by  the  heads  of  families. 
Typical  was  the  one  signed  by  the  thirty-seven  founders  of  Trinity 
Church,  Chatham  (now  Portland)  in  1788.  They  promised  for  a 
year  to  attend  Sunday  services  “after  the  manner  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,”  and  to  pay  the  minister  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  majority 
vote.  Anyone  could  withdraw  after  a  year  but  few  did,  and  many  of 
the  signers’  descendants  are  still  active  in  the  parish. 

This  proceeding  seems  secular.  Indeed,  until  into  the  1800’s 
most  parishes  had  no  religious  names.  The  founders  of  Christ 
Church  in  Hartford  in  1786  associated  as  “a  Religious  Society,  by 
the  Style  &  Title  of  the  Episcopal  Society  of  the  City  of  Hartford.”1 
This  “free  &  voluntary  Association”  elected  a  moderator,  a  clerk, 
two  wardens,  and  four  vestrymen,  and  made  no  reference  to  any 
diocesan  canon.  The  parish  in  Portland  was  “The  Episcopal 
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Church  in  the  First  Society  of  Chatham/’  and  was  not  legally 
named  “Trinity”  until  1833. 

The  parish  meeting  reflected  the  half  secular  spirit  of  the 
society  and  often  was  called  the  “general  vestry/’  according  to 
English  usage.  The  modern  application  of  the  term  “vestry”  to  a 
smaller  elective  group  is  distinctly  American.  The  calling  of  an 
annual  parish  meeting  required  much  legal  business,  and  now 
seems  very  formal.  A  justice  of  the  peace  issued  a  warrant  and  the 
notice  was  served  by  the  constable  on  all  members  and  was  read 
from  the  pulpit.  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  followed  this  custom 
for  many  years. 

Many  parishes  found  this  legalism  irksome  and  by  the  1830’s 
it  was  generally  considered  enough  to  post  notices  on  the  church 
and  schoolhouse  doors.  It  became  the  custom  to  hold  the  annual 
meeting  on  Easter  Monday,  and  to  let  the  wardens  and  vestrymen 
be  the  “Society’s  Committee,”  as  required  by  state  law.  Following 
a  request  from  Christ  Church  in  Hartford,  the  Diocesan  Con¬ 
vention  in  1812  passed  a  canon  authorizing  parishes  to  hold  annual 
meetings  on  Easter  Monday  without  further  notice. 

Records 

The  legal  formalities  of  parish  business  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  records  were  scrupulously  kept.  But,  alas,  that 
was  not  the  case.  Even  in  such  an  important  parish  as  Christ 
Church,  Hartford,  the  minutes  were  meagre  long  after  its  founding. 
Some  parishes  did  not  even  have  registers  until  well  after  1800. 
Registers  were  considered  the  private  property  of  the  rector,  or 
might  even  be  kept  by  one  of  the  wardens. 

Support.  Pew  Rent 

The  minutes  of  early  meetings  are  very  dull  reading  for 
usually  they  are  devoted  mostly  to  the  vexing  problems  of  financial 
support.  The  most  common  solution  was  to  divide  the  floor  of  the 
church  into  large  square  pews  and  rent  them,  according  to  a  time- 
honored  English  custom. 

The  pew  appeared  in  most  English  churches  because  the 
Reformation  had  stressed  long  instructional  sermons,  which  were 
hard  on  the  feet.  The  longing  for  comfort  prevailed  over  the  pro¬ 
tests  that  the  pew  denied  the  perfect  equality  of  all  worshippers 
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and  favored  the  rich,  in  contradiction  to  the  Epistle  of  James  2:  1-9. 
English  churches  generally  were  seatless  as  late  as  the  1500’s,  and 
people  could  walk  about  freely  —  which  so  shocked  Bishop 
Bentham  of  Lichfield  that  he  forbade  it.  In  the  Middle  Ages  sit¬ 
ting  was  a  mark  of  social  or  ecclesiastical  distinction,  or  a  tender 
concession  to  the  old  and  weak.  They  might  occupy  low  benches 
or  stools,  which  were  piled  in  a  comer  near  the  entrance.  Sitting 
was  even  considered  somewhat  irreverent,  and  a  book  called  The 
Parish  Priest,  published  about  1450,  declared  kneeling  to  be  the 
proper  posture.  Even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I  (1625-49), 
Archbishop  Laud  peremptorily  ordered  seats  for  the  laity  out  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  his  royal  master  nodded  approval. 

Church  seats  were  regarded  as  private  property  and  could 
even  be  bequeathed  by  will.  That  led  to  the  development  of  the 
pew,  which  began  when  the  worshipper  was  allowed  to  add  a  rail 
or  a  back  to  the  bench,  at  his  own  expense.  This  simple  expedient 
gradually  was  elaborated  into  the  high-backed,  walled  pew,  which 
without  much  exaggeration  could  be  called  a  “closet.”  It  appeared 
first  in  the  center  of  the  church,  where  the  ground  had  all  been 
used  for  burials  and  the  aisle  had  been  paved.  The  custom  of 
“pewing”  the  center  of  New  England  meeting  houses  and  churches 
probably  was  a  survival  of  this  custom. 

The  high,  box-like  pew  was  favored  by  the  Puritans,  perhaps 
—  as  some  shrewdly  guessed  —  to  conceal  their  neglect  to  bow  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  or  to  the  altar,  or  to  stand  at  the  Gloria.  Maybe 
this  explains  Bishop  Wren’s  inquiry,  in  1636,  whether  pews  were  so 
high  that  the  occupants  could  avoid  the  gaze  of  their  fellow  wor¬ 
shippers.  But  Bishop  Burnet  of  Salisbury  is  said  to  have  persuaded 
“Good  Queen  Anne”  that  high  pews  would  thwart  the  design  of 
court  ladies  to  ogle  each  other  rather  than  the  preacher. 

Pews  at  first  were  capriciously  located  and  caused  quarrels 
and  even  law  suits  —  a  foretaste  of  the  heartburnings  in  New 
England  over  “seating’’  the  meeting  house.  In  time,  they  became 
more  and  more  exclusive  and  luxurious,  with  curtains,  lattices, 
numbers,  and  doors  with  locks  —  which  sometimes  embarrassed  the 
sexton  or  verger  by  refusing  to  open,  while  the  owner  fumed  in  the 
aisle.  The  family  pew,  which  was  practically  a  private  room,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  1500’s,  and  later  became  an  almost  sacred  contrivance 
in  American  places  of  worship,  especially  Episcopal  churches.  It 
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had  seats  along  the  sides  and  at  the  end,  upon  one  of  which  the 
baby  could  sleep.  Pew-holders  even  indulged  in  the  mild  ex¬ 
travagance  of  brass  or  silver  name  plates  on  the  doors. 

Unless  a  parish  enjoyed  an  endowment  or  had  lands,  it  was 
practically  forced  to  rely  upon  the  sale  or  annual  rent  of  pews. 
Some  parishes  charitably  provided  a  few  free  pews  for  the  poor 
and  for  strangers,  but  until  well  after  1850  there  were  few  churches 
with  entirely  free  seats. 

In  Connecticut  pew  rent  had  a  long  life,  with  quaint  local 
variations  and  often  with  quite  unabashed  obeisance  to  social  status. 
Nobody  seriously  questioned  the  right  of  a  parish  to  allot  pews 
according  to  the  size  of  subscriptions  to  the  rector’s  salary.  Some¬ 
times,  heads  of  families  were  permitted  to  “build  pews  or  seats 
under  the  inspection  of  a  committee.  One  parish  typically  divided 
the  church  floor  into  equal  spaces  assigned  to  members,  who  were 
expected  to  erect  square  pews  within  a  year.  The  society  reserved 
some  center  seats  for  itself,  assigned  four  to  the  singers,  and  allotted 
the  rest. 

A  surprising  number  of  parishes  tolerated  selling  the  pews  at 
public  auction,  sometimes  reserving  the  right  to  redeem  them  after 
a  number  of  years  and  then  rent  them  annually.  The  auction 
commonly  occurred  on  Easter  Monday,  and  the  most  desirable 
pews  were  knocked  down  to  the  high  bidders  on  a  landlord  and 
tenant  plan.  Some  of  the  clergy  were  disgusted  by  such  com¬ 
mercialism.  William  Croswell  Doane  of  St.  John’s,  Hartford,  called 
it  “an  indecent  and  unchurchly  transaction,  ’  and  got  rid  of  it  by 
threatening  to  resign.2  Thereafter  the  pews  were  simply  “assessed.” 
Christ  Church,  Hartford,  tried  to  make  the  “transaction”  seem  more 
fair  by  ordering  the  auctioneer  to  draw  numbers  from  a  box  and 
sell  pews  in  that  order. 

Minutes  about  pews  occupy  an  almost  incredible  amount 
of  space  in  parish  records,  and  some  of  them  are  quaintly  worded. 
Christ  Church,  Guilford,  once  split  the  northeast  corner  pew  be¬ 
tween  the  rector  and  Dr.  John  Redfield  —  provided  that  building 
it  would  not  cost  the  society  anything.  Another  pew  was  reserved 
for  widows  who,  one  hopes,  could  endure  each  other’s  company 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  A  parish  meeting  in  Portland  ordered  the 
wardens  to  give  deeds  of  title  to  pew-owners  and  their  heirs  as 
long  as  they  should  attend  services.  Collecting  rents  sometimes 
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was  embarrassing,  and  the  parish  would  forbid  anyone  to  sit  in  a 
pew  until  he  could  present  a  receipt  to  the  treasurer.  Strangers  did 
not  rate  very  high,  and  it  was  considered  a  special  favor  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  seat  them. 

Taxation  and  Collections 

When  pew  rents  fell  short  of  meeting  expenses,  a  parish 
could  resort  to  laying  a  tax  upon  each  member’s  share  of  the  town’s 
grand  levy.  The  assessment  usually  was  only  a  few  mills  on  the 
dollar,  and  customarily  was  used  to  pay  the  rector  or  to  build, 
finish  or  repair  the  church.  Early  parish  records  abound  in  ref¬ 
erences  to  levying  taxes,  or  to  appointing  collectors  who  functioned 
like  the  town  collectors.  Sometimes,  members  who  voluntarily  gave 
more  than  their  assessed  ‘rate”  were  rewarded  by  exemption  from 
the  tax.  In  Chatham  anyone  who  brought  the  rector  a  cord  of  fire¬ 
wood  would  get  $3.50  knocked  off  his  tax,  if  he  could  show  a  re¬ 
ceipt  duly  signed  by  the  rector.  The  parish  promised  the  parson 
to  add  £5  more  to  the  tax  if  he  would  get  himself  a  wife. 

The  tax  was  not  regarded  with  enthusiasm  and  some  parishes 
used  it  only  as  a  last  resort.  Anyone  who  objected  had  to  sign  a 
certificate  of  withdrawal  from  the  society,  which  was  familiarly 
called  “signing  off.”  The  last  recorded  tax  in  Christ  Church,  Hart¬ 
ford,  came  as  late  as  1844,  and  was  two  cents  on  the  dollar.  A 
more  agreeable  expedient  was  to  circulate  subscription  papers,  a 
favorite  way  to  meet  special  expenses,  like  the  organist’s  salary. 
Church  collections,  before  the  envelope  system,  were  surprisingly 
small,  and  the  monthly  “Collection  Sunday”  was  likely  to  give  the 
treasurer  a  long  face.  Vestrymen  and  wardens  sometimes  had  to 
pay  deficits  from  their  own  pockets  —  a  custom  not  yet  completely 
extinct. 


Free  Churches 

All  these  methods  finally  became  unsatisfactory.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  and  occasional  collections  were  ineffective,  taxes  caused 
resentment,  and  pew  rent  offended  the  consciences  of  many  who 
felt  that  it  was  wrong  to  make  church  attendance  an  economic 
privilege.  By  the  1850’s,  pew  rent  was  under  an  increasing  fire  of 
criticism  from  advocates  of  the  “free  church”  with  voluntary  giving. 
They  pointed  to  the  example  set  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Muhlenberg, 
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who  had  introduced  free  seats  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  New  York. 

The  movement  found  an  uncompromising  leader  in  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Brewster  of  Christ  Church,  New  Haven,  the  father  of  Bishop 
Brewster.  At  Epiphany,  1859,  he  boldly  asserted  “that  a  Free 
Church  did  not  necessarily  imply  inferiority  or  dependence. 
Neither  was  it  a  church  for  the  poor  exclusively,  nor  a  mere  per¬ 
sonal  convenience  for  such  as  would  avoid  a  proper  share  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  responsibility;  but  a  Church  which,  recognizing  no  human 
ownership,  no  worldly  distinctions,  and  depending  on  no  worldly 
motives  of  pride  and  fashion  for  its  revenue,  gives  equal  privileges 

to  all . ”3  He  blamed  the  pew-rent  system  for  the  growing 

urban  infidelity  and  indifference,  and  the  alienation  of  the  poor. 

Doctor  Muhlenberg  came  to  New  Haven  in  August,  1859  to 
lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Christ  Church.  His  sennon  pleaded 
for  free  churches  and  pointed  to  the  success  of  his  experiment  in 
New  York.  The  rectors  address  boldly  and  eloquently  supported 
his  argument,  and  caused  a  sensation  in  the  city  and  the  diocese. 
The  Church  periodicals  were  soon  full  of  articles  and  letters  sup¬ 
porting  both  sides  of  the  argument. 

In  Connecticut,  as  elsewhere,  the  conservatives  were  up  in 
arms.  They  had  a  proprietary  feeling  about  their  pews  and  could 
see  nothing  wrong  in  relegating  strangers  and  visitors  to  the  gallery, 
or  in  letting  the  vestry  reserve  a  couple  of  back  seats  for  the  poor. 
They  cried  that  free  churches  would  never  pay  their  own  way,  or 
afford  to  contribute  to  missions  or  other  causes.  The  free-churchers 
replied  that  the  pew-rent  system  was  snobbish,  exclusive,  and  in¬ 
consistent  with  American  democracy.  It  discouraged  the  Christian 
ideal  of  voluntary  responsibility  for  the  right  use  of  material 
possessions. 

Eventually  the  free-churchers  had  the  better  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and  after  1870  began  to  win  over  even  conservative  Con¬ 
necticut.  Rector  after  rector  took  his  stand  on  their  side,  following 
the  example  of  Christ  Church,  New  Haven,  which  in  1880  in¬ 
troduced  the  pledge  and  envelope  system.  In  Middletown  Samuel 
D.  McConnell  urged  the  abolition  of  selling  seats,  and  suggested 
annual  family  pledges.  As  usual,  the  result  was  a  larger  income. 
St.  John’s,  New  Haven,  reaped  a  similar  reward  by  casting  out  pew 
rent  and  welcoming  free  seats  and  weekly  pledges.  Trinity  Church, 
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Christ  Church,  Bethany,  1809.  Classical  style  of  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century.  (Photograph  for  Historic  American  Build¬ 
ings  Survey  Archives,  Library  of  Congress.) 


Old  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn,  an  example  of  Georgian  elegance,  was  erecte< 
1770-1771.  (Photograph  by  Stanley  F.  Mixon.  Historic  American  Buildings  Sin 
vey  Archives,  Library  of  Congress.) 


Portland,  adopted  the  duplex  envelope  in  1890  and  thereafter 
seldom  resorted  to  subscriptions.  Next  year  St.  Andrew’s,  Meriden, 
abandoned  rented  pews,  made  all  seats  free,  and  adopted  the  pledge 
system.  The  rector  publicly  hailed  the  change  as  a  “mighty  re¬ 
formation,”  which  came  without  friction  or  discord,  and  in  the  first 
year  increased  the  contributions  by  a  thousand  dollars. 

Some  parishes  made  the  transition  gradually.  Christ 
Church,  Hartford,  in  1881  made  all  seats  free  at  Evening  Prayer. 
The  conservatives  were  fighting  a  rearguard  action  against  the 
steady  advance  of  Christian  democracy.  By  the  time  of  World  War 
I,  Bishop  Brewster  could  proudly  announce  to  the  Diocesan  Con¬ 
vention  that  pew  rent  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  Church:  Meeting  House  Style 

The  prevailing  style  of  church  architecture  in  the  early 
1800’s,  inherited  from  the  colonial  period,  was  still  that  of  the 
meeting  house.  Until  the  Gothic  Revival  after  1820,  the  massive 
timber  frame  set  on  stone  “footing,”  clapboard  siding,  cedar 
shingles,  and  round-headed  windows  were  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  an  Episcopal  church.  The  Georgian  style  inspired  a 
trend  towards  more  ornament,  particularly  in  the  steeple,  which 
sometimes  had  an  open  arcade  or  a  bell-like  dome.  A  local  artisan 
might  add  carving  or  lattice  work  to  the  gallery  front,  or  an  ele¬ 
gant  doorway  with  fluted  pilasters,  surmounted  by  a  palladian 
window.  The  first  church  in  Portland,  erected  in  1789-1791,  con¬ 
tained  some  notable  wood-carving,  which  was  lost  when  the 
building  was  burned  by  vandals,  to  the  deep  grief  of  Dean  Samuel 
Hart  of  Berkeley  Divinity  School  across  the  river. 

Until  after  the  Gothic  Revival,  the  interiors  displayed  little 
change  from  the  colonial  meeting  house.  There  was  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  toward  a  more  churchly  atmosphere  in  the  greater  insistence 
upon  the  correct  eastern  position  of  the  chancel.  During  the  post- 
Revolutionary  period,  Episcopal  churches  generally  displayed  the 
“three-decker”  chancel,  consisting  of  the  communion  table,  backed 
by  the  clerk’s  desk  and  fairly  overwhelmed  by  a  huge  pulpit 
equipped  with  the  traditional  velvet  cushion.  The  whole  was 
surrounded  by  a  semicircular  communion  rail,  often  without 
kneeling  cushions.  A  touch  of  elegant  dignity  sometimes  was  added 
by  placing  behind  the  pulpit  a  palladian  window,  or  a  triple  orna- 
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merited  panel  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  gold  letters.  In  some  churches  the  designer 
thoughtfully  provided  a  tiny  vesting  room  under  the  pulpit,  where 
the  parson  could  pull  off  his  surplice  and  don  the  black  gown  for 
his  sermon.  But  often  the  vestry  was  in  the  rear  near  the  entrance, 
and  the  preacher  had  to  leave  the  desk,  walk  the  length  of  the 
center  aisle,  put  on  the  robe,  and  retrace  his  steps  with  a  soft  swish 
of  its  voluminous  folds. 

The  choir  gallery,  of  course,  was  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
rear.  Frequently,  the  gallery  was  prolonged  partly  along  the  sides, 
and  was  upheld  by  stout  pillars.  The  pillars  often  tempted  the 
workmen  to  indulge  in  classical  flutings  and  moldings,  and  even 
gracefully  turned  Ionic  capitals.  The  reading  desk  and  the  pulpit 
also  offered  a  chance  for  decoration.  The  former  sometimes  had 
paneled  doors,  which  were  ceremoniously  closed  after  the  parson 
entered  it.  Many  a  pulpit  had  fluted  pilasters  or  an  ornamented 
cornice,  and  a  few  were  surmounted  by  huge  sounding-boards,  held 
in  place  by  metal  rods  or  firmly  attached  to  the  wall. 

The  new  and  more  “elegant”  churches  were  costly  and,  as 
cash  money  was  not  plentiful,  required  large  gifts  of  West  India 
goods,  timber,  stone,  iron  work,  and  glass,  as  well  as  the  inevitable 
rum  for  the  workmen  and  for  the  festive  “raising”  of  the  frame. 
Some  of  the  contributions  have  a  quaint  flavor,  like  Noah  Webster’s 
gift  to  the  first  Christ  Church  in  Hartford  —  £3,  payable  in  seven 
dozen  of  his  spelling  books.  In  1820  St.  James’s  Church,  New 
London,  was  astounded  to  receive  a  legacy  of  $100  to  paint  the 
church  from  one  Michael  Omensetter,  an  eccentric  who  had  never 
attended  any  church.  The  parishioners  never  could  decide 
whether  or  not  he  intended  to  rebuke  them  for  neglecting  to  paint 
the  church  for  too  many  years. 

The  churches  built  between  the  Revolution  and  the  Gothic 
Revival  would  seem  almost  starkly  plain  today.  Their  beauty 
consisted  in  their  sound  construction  and  classical  lines,  and 
the  simple  dignity  of  their  cornices  and  moldings.  The  only  color¬ 
ful  notes  were  the  red  velvet  or  damask  pulpit  and  desk  cushions 
and  the  cover  of  the  communion  table,  and  sometimes  the  soft  blue 
of  the  arched  ceiling.  Occasionally  the  interior  walls  were  tinted 
pearly-gray,  which  reflected  softly  the  light  streaming  from  the 
pale  yellow  or  green  window  glass. 
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Lighting 

Artificial  lighting  was  rare  until  after  the  1820s  and,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  country  towns,  the  worshippers  carried  their  own 
candles  to  Evening  Prayer.  Even  a  city  church  like  Christ  Church 
in  Hartford  used  candles  until  1822,  when  the  young  men  sub¬ 
scribed  to  buy  whale-oil  lamps.  The  sexton  assumed  the  fussy 
task  of  cleaning  and  trimming,  and  collected  fifty  cents  every  time 
he  lighted  them.  Gas  was  piped  into  the  church  in  1849,  about 
the  time  it  came  to  the  city.  Some  of  the  wealthier  churches  were 
the  proud  owners  of  many-branched  chandeliers,  adorned  with  cut 
prisms  and  beads  to  sparkle  in  the  soft  light.  A  few  of  these  lovely 
fixtures  have  been  discovered  tucked  away  in  attics  and  closets,  and 
have  been  restored  to  their  pristine  beauty. 

Heating 

Until  after  1830  few  churches  were  heated,  for  stoves  were 
regarded  as  a  senseless  luxury.  A  footwarmer  filled  with  coals  from 
the  hearth  at  home  was  deemed  comfort  enough,  and  was  some¬ 
times  considerately  passed  to  a  less  fortunate  neighbor  to  ward  off 
chillblains.  The  first  stoves  were  introduced  over  the  determined 
opposition  of  conservatives,  and  were  huge  iron  molochs,  which 
swallowed  up  cordwood  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Trinity  Church  in  Branford  about  1825  installed  a  stove  with 
the  pipe  projecting  in  unsightly  fashion  from  a  window.  St. 
Andrew’s,  Meriden,  had  a  “box”  stove  set  on  a  brick  hearth  in  the 
center.  The  two  pipes  ran  through  windows  at  each  end  of  the 
church,  and  were  mistakenly  supposed  to  keep  the  stove  from 
smoking.  The  soot  condensed  into  greasy  black  drippings,  caught  in 
pails  hung  at  the  joints.  St.  James’s,  New  London,  thrust  the  stove 
(shaped  like  an  obelisk)  into  a  corner  outside  the  pews.  Although 
its  effectiveness  was  slight,  non-churchmen  regarded  it  as  “a  need¬ 
less  and  profane  indulgence.”  Furnaces  did  not  appear  until  the 
middle  of  the  century.  One  of  the  first  parishes  to  buy  one  was 
Christ  Church,  Hartford,  in  1843.  Nobody  was  sorry  to  part  with 
the  old  stoves,  which  had  served  since  the  winter  of  1815-1816. 

Furnishings 

To  most  people  proper  furnishings  and  decorations  probably 
seemed  more  important  than  heating,  and  were  expertly  handled 
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by  the  ladies.  To  an  Episcopalian  of  the  early  1800’s  the  church 
would  have  seemed  incomplete  without  fringed  and  tasseled 
cushions  of  damask  or  velvet  for  the  desk  and  the  pulpit.  There 
were  no  dossals  because  altars  were  not  set  against  the  chancel 
wall.  It  caused  surprised  comment,  when  Christ  Church  in  Hart¬ 
ford  installed  an  altar  with  a  reredos  in  1879.  Altar  crosses,  candles 
and  vases  were  virtually  unknown  until  after  the  Oxford  Revival. 
Usually,  the  altar  furnishing  was  confined  to  linen  and  many 
churches  used  a  white  linen  cloth  with  fringe  five  or  six  inches 
wide. 

Communion  vessels  generally  were  simple  and  elaborately 
decorated  chalices  were  practically  never  seen.  Some  churches, 
especially  in  the  country,  were  content  with  pewter  communion 
sets,  which  often  included  a  large  tankard.  Some  sets  still  owned 
by  parishes  were  made  by  Connecticut  craftsmen,  such  as  Jacob 
Whitmore  and  William  Danforth,  who  flourished  in  the  late  1700  s 
and  early  1800  s. 

No  parish  would  have  dreamed  of  being  without  a  ponderous 
Bible  for  reading  the  lessons.  Buying  the  huge  tome,  with  its 
gilt-edge  pages  and  metal  clasps,  was  a  solemn  and  expensive 
business.  Until  well  into  the  1800  s  many  church  Bibles  came 
from  England,  and  were  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  as  the  property 
of  the  parish.  A  few  of  the  finer  ones  are  still  preserved  as  parish 
treasures  and  are  kept  in  safes  and  bank  vaults. 

Bells 

Until  long  after  the  Revolution  many  a  church  did  not  own 
a  bell.  One  bell  in  town  (usually  in  the  Congregational  steeple) 
was  considered  enough  and  was  regarded  as  community  property. 
For  many  years  the  church  in  Guilford  used  the  Congregational 
bell  by  special  permission  on  feast  and  fast  days.  In  Middletown 
the  Episcopal  and  Congregational  parishes  jointly  owned  a  bell, 
which  was  used  by  the  town  to  call  meetings  and  firemen.  In  New 
London  the  bell  of  St.  James’s  Church  was  considered  as  a  public 
concern,  and  when  it  was  recast  and  enlarged,  the  subscribers 
included  non-churchmen,  even  two  Jews.  Christ  Church,  Hart¬ 
ford,  had  no  bell  until  1811,  when  Congregationalists  and  Baptists 
helped  to  buy  it.  Even  as  late  as  1839,  when  a  new  bell  was  bought 
for  the  present  tower,  the  town  insisted  upon  considering  it  a 
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public  convenience,  and  voted  that  it  should  be  rung  at  noon  and 
for  nine-o’clock  curfew  in  the  evening. 

Chimes  are  a  fairly  recent  luxury.  It  was  a  sensational 
event,  in  the  late  1860’s,  when  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
Hartford  hung  a  set.  Christ  Church  in  the  same  city  had  no  chimes 
until  1913.  The  innovation  was  one  of  many  results  of  the  Gothic 
Revival  that  swept  over  the  Church  in  the  middle  1800s.  This 
effort  to  revive  old-world  mediaeval  customs  inspired  the  gift  of 
chimes  to  Christ  Church,  New  Haven,  in  1906,  after  the  rector  had 
suggested  that  "a  chimeless  tower  was  almost  as  bad  as  a  towerless 
church.”4  He  started  the  custom  of  ringing  them  before  services, 
thrice  daily  for  the  angelus,  on  national  and  other  holidays,  and 
for  lighting  the  Christmas  tree. 

New  Tastes 

Until  about  1830  the  churches  of  the  Georgian  era  displayed 
a  simple  grace.  White  and  trim,  they  stood  by  the  village  green, 
surrounded  by  groves  of  “poplars  with  their  noise  of  falling 
showers.  *  But  architecture,  like  all  else  in  America,  was  subject 
to  the  sudden  changes  in  feeling  and  taste  of  a  new,  mobile,  and 
experimenting  people.  The  churches  of  the  early  national  period 
suffered  from  alteration  and  “modernizing.”  The  principal  change 
usually  was  the  removal  of  the  great  pulpit,  which  frequently  was 
the  most  handsome  feature  of  the  interior.  Another  striking  change 
was  the  removal  of  the  central  square  pews  with  doors,  to  make 
way  for  a  broad  aisle  with  slips  on  each  side.  Organs  came  down 
from  the  rear  galleries,  along  with  the  choirs,  and  were  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  chancel,  with  a  vestry  room  on  the  other  side.  As 
neither  pastors  nor  people  knew  much  about  church  architecture, 
remodeling  often  was  left  to  a  local  carpenter  who  knew  as  little 
or  less.  When  he  had  completed  the  transformation,  the  building 
sometimes  had  lost  all  resemblance  to  “churchly”  character. 

The  restless  desire  to  remodel  was  encouraged  by  the  re¬ 
vival  of  Greek  temple  architecture,  which  received  great  prestige 
from  the  influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  revival  produced 
some  churches  that  were  meritorious  from  a  purely  architectural 
standpoint,  but  impressed  many  Churchmen  as  quite  unreligious. 
The  popularity  of  massive  brownstone  construction  encouraged 

’Tennyson,  “Lancelot  and  Elaine.” 
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the  temple  style.  The  result  was  such  neo-classical  monuments 
as  the  second  churches  in  Middletown  and  Portland  —  strongly 
built  as  fortresses,  with  massive  clock  towers  and  long  rectangular 
windows.  The  one  in  Middletown  was  transformed  into  a  public 
library  after  only  forty  years,  and  the  one  in  Portland  was  succeeded 
by  a  Gothic  edifice.  A  much  pleasanter  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
style  is  St.  Luke’s,  South  Glastonbury,  in  which  brick  walls,  white 
pillars,  and  a  white  bell  tower  give  an  impression  of  refinement 
rather  than  mere  massive  strength. 

The  confusion  of  styles,  including  even  Egyptian,  de¬ 
generated  into  sheer  tastelessness  and  ignorant  disregard  of  the 
requirements  of  liturgical  worship.  Late  in  life  Bishop  Thomas 
March  Clark  of  Rhode  Island  (formerly  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Hartford)  recalled  the  growing  lack  of  churchly  taste  when  he  was 
ordained  in  1836.  With  some  exaggeration  he  dismissed  the  preva¬ 
lent  styles  as  “utterly  destitute  of  beauty  or  any  distinctive  religious 
character.”5 


The  Gothic  Revival 

The  Bishop  spoke  these  words  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  in  a  building  that  illustrated  how  much 
church  architecture  had  changed  since  his  youth.  The  “new  look’ 
was  one  aspect  of  the  Gothic  Revival,  a  true  revolution  in  the 
Church.  It  was  a  phase  of  that  startling  change  of  intellectual 
climate  known  as  the  Romantic  Movement.  It  transformed  the 
attitude  of  intelligent  people  from  contempt  to  admiration  of  the 
Catholic  and  romantic  Middle  Ages.  It  prepared  the  way  for  a 
revival  of  Catholic  theology,  doctrine,  liturgy  and  piety,  which 
caused  profound  changes  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  worship, 
music,  and  social  outlook. 

Because  of  its  appeal  to  the  eye,  the  transformation  in 
architecture  was  the  movement’s  most  impressive  feature.  It  did 
not  begin  within  the  Church,  but  among  the  antiquarians  and 
archaeologists,  the  poets,  and  the  sentimental  mediaevalists. 
Around  1700  the  English  learned  world  studied  many  books  of 
“antiquities”  and  quaint  county  and  parish  histories.  Acquaintance 
with  such  tomes  became  part  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman. 
They  were  “embellished”  with  handsome  engravings,  including 
many  of  picturesque,  ivy-covered  Gothic  churches,  like  the  one 
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at  Stoke  Poges,  the  inspiration  of  Gray’s  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard. 

This  peculiar  literary  culture  gradually  nurtured  a  senti¬ 
mental  “Gothicism,”  especially  in  certain  poets  of  the  middle 
1700’s.  They  and  their  admirers  affected  the  “Gothic  Mood”  of  awe 
and  gentle,  elegant  melancholy.  Like  John  Milton  in  II  Penseroso 
they  liked  to 

.  .  .  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale, 

And  love  the  high-ernbowed  Roof, 

With  antick  Pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  Windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dimm  religious  light.” 

Gray  fairly  steeped  himself  in  mediaeval  history  and  literature, 
and  Warton  voiced  the  backward  look  toward  Gothic: 

“Nor  rough,  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  strown  with  flowers.” 

Warton  defended  Gothic  art  against  the  disapproval  of  Georgian 
classicists,  and  wrote  the  first  published  effort  to  trace  its  origin 
and  growth. 

There  comes  a  time  when  a  nation  tires  of  the  prevalent 
culture  and  yearns  for  novelty.  By  the  1750’s,  some  intelligent 
people  began  to  turn  from  the  classical  formality  of  Greco-Roman 
architecture  and  from  the  canons  of  “correct  taste”  that  moulded 
the  dignified  prose  and  carefully  turned  heroic  couplets  of  con¬ 
temporary  literature.  A  few  found  a  new  world  of  delight  in 
“barbarous”  Gothic,  and  in  the  Reliques  of  English  mediaeval 
ballads  collected  by  Bishop  Percy.  The  next  generation  took  a  like 
pleasure  in  the  eerie  spirituality  of  Coleridge’s  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  and  Christabel,  and  in  the  mediaeval  Gothic  setting  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels. 

Sentimental  and  antiquarian  Gothicism  expressed  a  deep 
reaction  against  the  reasonableness,  cool  intellectualism,  Deism, 
and  urbanity  of  the  early  1700’s.  It  opened  the  door  to  the 
Romantic  Movement  in  literature  and  to  the  Catholic  revival  in 
religion.  Its  varied  elements  were  blended  in  the  early  French 
Catholic  romanticist,  Chateaubriand,  whose  Genius  of  Christianity 
appeared  in  1802.  The  book  is  so  long  and  complicated  that  one 
wonders  how  it  could  have  been  so  often  translated  and  so  popular. 
The  explanation  is  that  it  exactly  expressed  the  feelings  of  many 
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informed  people.  By  1815  the  new  mood  had  become  so  fixed  that 
few  could  share  the  attitude  of  the  historian  Edward  Gibbon,  who 
once  described  a  French  Gothic  cathedral  as  a  ‘monument  of 
superstition.” 

Although  little  valued  by  “refined”  people,  Gothic  art  never 
wholly  ceased  in  England  during  the  long  reign  of  classicism  after 
the  time  of  Inigo  Jones  in  the  1630’s.  It  survived  because  it 
was  cherished  by  local  craftsmen  who  repaired  the  old  parish 
churches.  Gothic  churches  were  erected  even  in  the  1600’s,  and 
the  style  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  first  colonists  of  Virginia. 
Conservatism,  sentiment,  religious  tradition,  and  respect  for  sur¬ 
roundings  kept  it  alive  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities.  But 
by  about  1650  it  had  ceased  to  be  fashionable,  and  thereafter  for  a 
century  a  new  Gothic  building  was  rare  and  freakish.  After  the  first 
generation  in  Virginia,  the  tradition  died  in  the  American  colonies, 
and  the  classical  style  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  reigned  until 
after  1800. 

The  sentimental  revival  of  Gothic  did  not  long  remain  purely 
literary.  It  soon  became  a  cultural  interest  of  gentlemen  like 
Horace  Walpole,  who  inhabited  a  “Gothic”  castle  and  popularized 
the  style  not  as  a  mere  curiosity  but  as  real  architecture.  In  1742 
appeared  Batty  Langley’s  Gothic  Architecture  Improved  by  Rules 
and  Proportions.  This  was  the  first  in  a  long  series  of  finely  il¬ 
lustrated  books,  including  John  Britten’s  Antiquities  and  Pugin 
and  Willson’s  later  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture.  These  caught 
the  attention  of  professional  architects,  like  James  Essex  and  James 
Wyatt,  who  began  to  design  Gothic  buildings.  It  soon  became  the 
fashion  to  have  a  Gothic  villa,  or  at  least  a  summer  house  with 
pointed  arches,  and  the  more  sentimental  and  eccentric  even  erected 
imitation  Gothic  ruins,  which  the  gardener  carefully  shrouded 
in  ivy. 

The  architectural  vogue  gradually  inclined  toward  a  senti¬ 
mentally  religious  mood,  as  the  reaction  against  classical  rationalism 
progressed.  Gothic  features  began  to  creep  into  church  building, 
even  in  distant  Connecticut.  The  first  Christ  Church  in  Norwich, 
completed  about  1750,  was  a  wooden  classic  temple  with  long 
Gothic  windows.  The  architect  might  well  have  seen  a  copy  of 
Langley’s  book. 

Erection  of  new  Gothic  churches  was  long  delayed  for  the 
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Grace  Church,  Hamden.  Interior.  (Photograph  by  Everett  H. 
Keeler,  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey  Archives,  Library 
of  Congress.) 
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Grace  Church,  Hamden.  Cross  Section.  (Drawing  by  F.  Alton  Clark  and 
Fred  W.  Fricke,  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey  Archives,  Library  of 
Congress. ) 


Grace  Church,  Hamden,  was  erected  in  1820.  Illustrative  of  the 
Classical  Revival  style.  (Photograph  by  Everett  H.  Keeler, 
Historic  American  Buildings  Survey  Archives,  Library  of 
Congress. ) 


St.  John’s  Church,  North  Haven,  was  erected  1834-1835. 
Illustrates  the  Gothic  Revival  style  of  church.  (Sketch  by  John 
Warner  Barber,  for  his  Connecticut  Historical  Collections ,  1836. 
Original  in  Connecticut  Historical  Society. ) 


late  1700’s  was  the  age  of  Deism  and  “enlightenment.”  The  higher 
classes  tended  to  regard  religion  as  political,  and  truly  religious 
folk  of  the  “lower  orders”  frequented  Dissenting  chapels,  where 
religion  was  far  removed  from  Gothic  “popery.”  The  officially 
anti-religious  accent  of  the  French  Revolution  thoroughly  alarmed 
the  British  aristocracy  in  the  1790s  and  their  conversion  to  piety 
inspired  a  movement  to  build  Gothic  churches  in  neglected  dis¬ 
tricts.  Before  1830  the  Church  Building  Society  encouraged  an 
almost  incredible  number  of  such  churches,  constructed  of  brick, 
which  was  cheaper  than  the  traditional  stone. 

Except  in  isolated  instances,  Gothicism  in  the  United  States 
was  delayed  because  of  the  Greek  Revival  promoted  by  that  in¬ 
defatigable  amateur  architect,  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  Gothic 
movement  began  to  grow  about  1815,  partly  under  the  auspices  of 
Ithiel  Town,  the  designer  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  Haven  and 
of  Christ  Church,  Hartford.  Articles  praising  Gothic  as  the  proper 
eccleciastical  architecture  began  to  appear  in  Episcopalian 
periodicals,  especially  the  Connecticut  Churchmans  Magazine. 
In  the  1820  s  the  swing  to  Gothic  accelerated  and  inspired  some 
notable  churches  in  the  eastern  cities.  Most  of  them  were  not 
truly  Gothic;  they  were  meeting  houses  with  lancet  windows, 
battlements,  pinnacles,  and  other  ornaments. 

The  true  Gothic  church  waited  for  the  theological  and 
liturgical  revival  stemming  from  the  Oxford  Catholic  Movement 
of  the  1830  s  in  the  Church  of  England.  One  of  its  American 
friends,  Bishop  John  Henry  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  in  1836  published 
his  immensely  influential  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture ,  said  to  be 
the  first  book  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Greater  than  he  was 
the  inspired  architect,  Richard  Upjohn,  whose  churches  were  con¬ 
vincing  because  he  understood  and  loved  the  Catholic  theological, 
doctrinal  and  liturgical  principles  behind  the  architectural  struc¬ 
ture.  His  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  and  his  widely  circulated 
book  of  country  church  designs  began  a  new  era.  “By  some 
miracle,  it  is  said,  “he  got  Gothic  feeling  into  his  work,  and  in¬ 
duced  the  backward  public  to  accept  it.”6  His  style  had  many 
imitators,  and  his  writing  started  a  tradition  that  flowered  in  Ralph 
Adams  Cram’s  Church  Building  (1901)  and  Henry  Adams’s  Mont 
Saint  Michel  and  Chartres  (1905.) 

Gothicism  appealed  to  many  Connecticut  Churchmen, 
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striking  a  sympathetic  chord  in  their  traditional  love  of  liturgical 
and  sacramental  religion,  inherited  from  the  seventeenth-century 
divines  through  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson.  By  the  1840  s  the  long 
reign  of  classical  meeting  houses  was  nearly  over,  and  parishes 
were  replacing  them  with  Gothic  churches  of  Portland  brownstone. 
A  typical  example  is  St.  James’s,  New  London,  designed  by  the 
master  Richard  Upjohn  in  a  somewhat  ornate  style.  About  twenty 
years  later  his  disciple,  Henry  Dudley  ol  New  York,  designed  St. 
Andrew’s  in  Meriden,  an  early  English  edifice  with  a  large  recessed 
chancel.  In  the  following  decade  Portland  abandoned  its  Greek 
Revival  temple  for  an  equally  massive  Gothic  building,  with  a- 
bundant  stained  glass  and  carving  and  a  chancel  paved  with  marble. 
Its  better  features  were  due  largely  to  the  sound  taste  of  the  rector, 
James  Field  Spalding. 

The  gradual  progress  from  colonial  meeting  house  to 
liturgical  Gothic  church  is  perhaps  most  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  four  churches  of  St.  Michael’s  parish,  Litchfield.  The  first 
(1749)  was  a  stark  meeting  house  with  a  towering  pulpit.  The 
second  reflected  the  late  “Colonial’’  taste,  with  a  chancel  at  the 
east  end  and  a  western  tower  for  the  bell.  It  was  sold  in  1851  and 
was  succeeded  by  another  wooden  building  in  the  “Carpenter’s 
Gothic”  style.  The  present  church,  erected  in  1919-1921,  is  de¬ 
corated  English  Gothic,  representing  the  culmination  of  the  Revival. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  lovely  central  tower,  a  huge  western  rose 
window,  an  unusually  spacious  chancel,  and  beautiful  woodcarving 
and  marbles.  Some  of  the  glass  suggests  the  jeweled  blazonry  of 
Chartres  Cathedral,  and  the  floor  tiling  is  worth  a  special  visit. 

The  Revival  has  come  a  long  way  since  the  completion  of 
the  first  effort  to  achieve  a  genuine  Gothic  atmosphere  in  Christ 
Church,  Hartford.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  Ithiel  Town,  who 
revolted  against  the  “unchurchly”  meeting-house  style.  He  worked 
with  the  full  sympathy  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  Wheaton,  who  had 
derived  his  Gothic  enthusiasm  from  a  recent  sojourn  in  England. 
The  liturgical  quality  of  this  church  was  completed  by  the  opening 
of  a  recessed  chancel  in  1879.  In  his  sermon  on  that  occasion. 
Bishop  Clark  of  Rhode  Island  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the 
American  Gothic  Revival.  His  remarks  alluded  to  a  phase  of  the 
movement  which  was  implied  from  its  expression  in  the  chancel  — 
the  shift  toward  rich  decoration  and  more  elaborate  worship.  “The 
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interior  arrangements  and  decorations,”  he  said,  “were  not  in  the 
beginning  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  general  style  of  the 
building.  .  .  .”7  The  change  was  the  result  of  the  desire  for  a  more 
intense  spiritual  life,  which  eventually  blended  the  longing  for 
holiness  in  the  Evangelical  Revival  with  the  sacramental  emphasis 
of  the  Oxford  Catholic  Movement. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 


WORSHIP  AND  PIETY 


SOME  of  its  earliest  friends  had  perceived  that  Gothicism  might 
cause  a  profound  and  disturbing  transformation  in  devotion 
and  worship.  Plorace  Walpole  foresaw  trouble  and  warned  that 
Gothic  was  “the  mother  of  superstition.”  He  meant,  of  course,  the 
ancient  traditions  of  Catholic  liturgy  and  spirituality.  He  had  only 
an  inadequate  idea  of  them,  however,  for  in  his  time  (with  some 
exceptions)  polite  rationalism  had  depressed  the  Church’s  spiritual 
life  and  made  worship  hardly  more  than  a  formality.  Some  of  the 
most  solemn  occasions  in  the  old  Church  year  were  virtually 
ignored.  Even  the  suitable  observance  of  Good  Friday  had  almost 
ceased,  and  Bishop  Porteous  of  London  was  sharply  criticized  for 
attempting  to  revive  it.  In  Connecticut,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Fogg  of 
Brooklyn  wrote  in  his  diary,  in  1788,  that  his  “best”  parishioners 
had  attended  a  ball  on  Ash  Wednesday. 

The  Evangelical  Revival 

In  the  1790  s  the  Church  of  England  began  to  feel  the 
Methodist  emphasis  upon  personal  conversion  and  prayer,  evange¬ 
listic  preaching,  and  devotion  to  the  sacraments.  That  influence 
affected  the  Evangelicals  in  the  Church,  who  remained  dominant 
in  England  and  America  until  the  Oxford  Catholic  Revival  after 
1830.  The  Evangelical  spirit  penetrated  Connecticut,  and  trans¬ 
formed  the  tone  of  Church  life.  By  the  1840’s  parish  reports  often 
read  like  those  of  the  Rev.  Pascal  Kidder  of  Trinity  Church,  Bran¬ 
ford.  He  noted  an  increased  interest  in  the  services,  and  soon 
opened  the  church  on  all  holy  days,  held  services  in  homes,  and 
encouraged  weekly  meetings  at  the  rectory  to  converse  about 
religious  life. 

The  awakening  was  notable  especially  in  a  more  reverent 
observance  of  Sunday.  The  twenty-four  hours  from  sundown  on 
Saturday  to  sundown  on  Sunday  became  consecrated  to  devotion. 
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All  children  went  to  Sunday  School  and  all  respectable  grown-ups 
to  church  —  twice.  The  Rev.  Louis  French  (1831-1912),  rector  of 
St.  Luke’s  in  Darien  for  fifty  years,  in  old  age  recalled  the  im¬ 
pressive  reverence  of  Sunday  in  Milford  during  his  boyhood. 

The  new  tone  at  first  did  not  affect  the  quality  of  church 
services.  For  a  long  period  in  England  before  about  1830,  the 
liturgy  often  was  imperfectly  observed.  A  clerk  (pronounced 
“dark”)  usually  droned  the  responses,  and  the  people  became 
content  to  let  him.  Any  change,  even  for  the  better,  was  de¬ 
precated,  and  more  than  one  reminiscence  has  noted  that  worship  so 
invariably  began  with  Psalm  100,  sung  to  the  tune  “Old  Hundred,” 
that  the  custom  was  practically  Church  law. 

Such  liturgical  indifference  agreed  with  the  doctrinal  vague¬ 
ness  of  the  Deistic  age  and  the  meeting-house  style  of  building  — 
as  Ralph  Adams  Cram  once  remarked.  This  was  true  even  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  basic  doctrine  and  the  Prayer  Book  were  deeply 
respected.  The  Holy  Communion  customarily  was  administered 
once  in  three  months,  and  the  priest  frequently  did  not  wear  the 
surplice.  The  rite  often  was  unobserved  even  by  many  who  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  good  Churchmen.  Twenty  communicants  out 
of  two  hundred  adult  parishioners  was  a  not  unusual  number.  The 
Church  opposed  emotion  and  display,  and  services  lacked  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  Cautious  sermons  in  bleak  churches  had  be¬ 
come  almost  a  substitute  for  popular  liturgical  worship.  By  the 
early  1830’s  the  Evangelical  Movement  had  lost  some  of  its  zeal, 
rationalism  was  played  out,  and  it  was  said  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  save  the  Church. 

The  Oxford  Revival 

Just  when  all  seemed  lost,  in  1833  the  Rev.  John  Keble 
preached  his  sensational  sermon,  “National  Apostacy,”  at  Oxford 
University.  In  the  same  month  a  few  scholars  and  priests  met  with 
Keble  to  discuss  the  state  of  their  Church  and  suggest  a  remedy. 
One  result  was  the  famous  series  of  Tracts  for  the  Times.  The 
writers  were  interested  in  sound  doctrine  and  drew  their  inspiration 
from  the  Anglican  theologians  of  the  early  1600’s,  whose  writings 
had  inspired  the  early  Connecticut  High  Churchmen  like  Doctor 
Samuel  Johnson. 

Although  they  were  not  “Ritualists,”  the  Tractarians  favored 
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restoring  some  color  and  emotion  to  religion,  as  the  Romantics 
had  done  in  literature.  As  the  poets  had  revived  literary  forms 
like  the  ballad  and  the  romance,  they  would  revive  liturgical  wor¬ 
ship,  not  as  a  mere  esthetic  thrill  but  as  an  expression  of  sound 
theology  and  moral  earnestness.  Their  ideal  of  restrained  and 
dignified  ritual  in  the  Eucharist  required  correctly  planned  Gothic 
churches,  with  deep  chancels  and  altars.  They  wanted  decoration, 
not  for  its  own  sake  but  as  symbolic  expression  of  the  Faith.  In 
England  they  found  potent  allies  in  the  great  architect,  Augustus 
C.  Pugin,  and  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  founded  in  1839. 
Many  years  later  Ralph  Adams  Cram  succinctly  expressed  their 
feeling  by  writing  that  a  noble  service  would  have  a  deeper  spiritual 
influence  than  many  sermons. 

“Not  so!”  replied  the  Evangelicals.  They  found  Gothicism 
embarrassing  because  it  suggested  a  stately  liturgy  and  like 
Romantic  literature  was  associated  with  esthetic  feeling.  Their 
resistance  made  the  reformers’  way  a  long  and  hard  one.  The 
common  mental  picture  of  an  Episcopal  church  today  includes  a 
recessed  chancel  with  an  altar,  robed  priests,  a  vested  choir,  and  a 
procession  led  by  a  cross.  But  to  many  good  Churchmen  of  the 
1830’s  such  things  were  unthinkably  “popish.”  The  priest  wore  a 
black  gown  and  read  the  Communion  service  at  a  table,  and  no¬ 
body  knelt  during  the  longer  prayers.  Since  altars  were  seldom 
used  even  as  tables,  chancels  were  abandoned  or  used  as  vestries. 

As  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Oxford  Revival  gained  ground, 
and  increasingly  stressed  the  Eucharist,  the  arrangement  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  churches  changed.  The  chancel  was  raised  several 
steps  above  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  altar  was  set  against 
the  east  wall,  with  the  lectern  and  the  pulpit  located  so  that  it 
could  be  seen.  The  overwhelming  pulpit  and  desk  combination 
gradually  disappeared;  outside,  the  cross  replaced  the  weathercock 
on  the  steeple.  By  the  1840’s  the  new  ideal  of  worship  began  to 
interest  American  Churchmen  who  visited  England  or  read  the 
Tracts,  the  works  of  Pugin,  and  the  Camden  Society  publications. 
Readers  of  the  Tracts  inspired  the  founding  of  Christ  Church  in 
New  Haven  as  a  free  church  with  a  “higher”  type  of  devotion. 

The  American  liturgical  reformers  collided  with  the  general 
type  of  schedule  set  by  the  Evangelical  “Low  Church”  school. 
The  normal  Sunday  morning  worship  included  Morning  Prayer 
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(often  with  the  Litany)  and  the  Ante-Communion  service  read 
from  the  desk,  and  usually  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  On 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  Holy  Communion  followed  Morning 
Prayer.  Early  celebrations  were  not  common  until  after  the  middle 
of  the  century,  and  wafer  bread  and  the  mixed  chalice  were  re¬ 
garded  as  suspiciously  “popish.” 

In  the  early  1800's  the  Connecticut  usage  for  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  often  varied  considerably  from  the  usual  rite.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis  (son  of  Bishop  Abraham 
Jarvis)  in  an  interesting  letter  to  Bishop  William  Skinner  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  son  of  the  Bishop  Skinner  who  consecrated  Seabury.  “Bishop 
Seabury  to  the  day  of  his  death  transposed  the  prayer  We  do  not 
presume  &c  and  used  it  after  the  prayer  of  consecration.  In  this 
practice  he  was  followed  by  my  Father;  but  though  unquestionably 
an  improvement  it  was  an  imprudent  liberty,  because  it  gave 
sanction  to  irregularity  .  .  .  Z’1  The  “imprudent  liberty”  is  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  history  of  the  American  liturgy,  because  it  was 
acknowledged  in  the  revised  Prayer  Book  of  1928. 

Daily  services  were  practically  unknown  until  after  the 
Oxford  Revival,  but  Gregory  T.  Bedell,  an  Evangelical  who  served 
in  Connecticut,  introduced  daily  services  in  Philadelphia.  Most 
Connecticut  parishes  had  Evening  Prayer  at  five  o’clock  or  at  “early 
candle-lighting,”  and  attendance  usually  was  good,  especially  in 
Evangelical  territory.  The  Evangelicals,  in  fact,  held  more  frequent 
services  than  High  Churchmen  —  a  situation  that  was  later  reversed. 
They  shocked  High  Churchmen  by  holding  Sunday  evening 
“lectures,”  with  informal  sermons  and  even  extempore  prayers  by 
ministers  or  laymen. 


Quaint  Customs 

Some  prayer  customs  now  seem  very  odd.  In  the  old  square 
pews  people  knelt  on  the  floor  with  their  faces  toward  the  seat. 
Many  sat  bolt  upright  or  merely  bowed  their  heads,  and  one 
might  see  a  few  gray-headed  men  standing  —  a  custom  inherited 
from  Puritan  training. 

Another  survival  was  the  tithing  man,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
constable  who  detected  and  reported  religious  offenses  and  minor 
moral  delinquencies.  He  was  a  hardy  institution  in  some  parishes 
and  flourished  in  Trinity  Parish,  Portland,  as  late  as  about  1880. 
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His  responsible  eye  preserved  decency  and  order  in  church.  If 
people  nodded  in  their  cushioned  pews,  his  long  rod  shot  out  to 
tickle  the  ladies  with  a  fox  tail,  or  to  rap  boys  and  men  with  the 
knobbed  other  end.  In  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  he  kept  a  lynx 
eye  upon  the  Washington  College  lads  in  the  gallery. 

One  of  the  curious  old  customs  was  “meeting  seed”  from 
a  fragrant  herb  like  fennel,  caraway  or  coriander,  to  be  sniffed  or 
chewed  to  ward  off  the  sandman  during  a  lengthy  sermon.  It  is 
on  record  that  children  in  Christ  Church,  New  Haven,  happily 
chewed  fennel  while  the  rector  improved  his  text.  From  these 
mild  luxuries  it  was  a  short  step  to  the  fashionable  bottle  of  lav¬ 
ender  or  pink  smelling  salts,  with  its  cut-glass  stopper.  Of  course 
many  ladies  carried  a  fan  to  express  emotions  by  its  various  un¬ 
foldings  or  flutterings.  One  might  have  seen  a  church  fan  pleased 
by  the  rector’s  rhetoric,  or  so  angry  that  it  would  have  been  un¬ 
lucky  for  a  squirming  boy  to  be  within  reach. 

The  Parish  Schedule 

As  the  century  progressed,  parishes  in  the  larger  towns  de¬ 
manded  a  strenuous  schedule  of  Sunday  services.  In  1840  a  typical 
large  parish,  St.  Andrew’s  in  Meriden,  expected  the  rector  to  preach 
two  sermons  at  least  forty-five  minutes  long,  preside  over  Sunday 
School  at  noon,  and  later  have  a  Bible  class  and  Evening  Prayer. 
He  never  took  a  vacation,  and  of  course  lost  his  voice  and  had  a 
nervous  breakdown.  The  Oxford  Revival  emphasis  upon  the 
Eucharist  appeared  in  the  introduction  of  an  early  Sunday  cele¬ 
bration  of  Holy  Communion  in  1891,  and  in  more  frequent  ob¬ 
servance  of  holy  days  of  obligation,  and  a  stricter  schedule  of 
Lenten  services. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  Revolutionary  era,  after  1820 
Lent  generally  was  more  respected,  with  week-day  services  and 
the  three-hour  devotion  on  Good  Friday.  The  latter  observance 
appeared  in  Portland  as  early  as  1824.  When  Lent  came  early, 
real  devotion  could  be  heroic.  In  Meriden  the  weekday  early 
morning  services  were  held  in  the  unheated  church,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  cold  or  bad  weather,  with  Morning  Prayer  and  the  Litany. 
The  many  observances  of  secular  special  days  did  not  come  until 
after  1900. 

Until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  Easter  apparently 
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was  not  marked  by  great  ceremony,  and  in  many  places  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  only  by  special  hymns.  But  Christmas  was  a  glorious 
festival,  as  if  to  defy  the  lingering  disapproval  of  the  Puritan 
community.  In  many  parishes  the  Christmas  Eve  service  was  the 
great  musical  event  of  the  year,  and  the  choir  ladies  might  wear 
white  dresses  and  flowered  head  wreaths.  The  bell  rang  out  over 
the  snow,  and  people  streamed  into  the  church,  all  green  with 
hemlock  and  laurel  and  softly  lit  by  freshly-cleaned  whale-oil 
lamps  and  a  multitude  of  candles.  The  organist  was  assisted  by 
the  chorister  s  big  bass  viol,  and  perhaps  also  by  violins  and  flutes. 
After  the  closing  benediction  and  prayer,  the  congregation  streamed 
home  through  the  night,  those  who  lived  far  away  in  carriages  or 
sleighs,  the  others  walking  along  the  starlit  roads. 

No  other  churches  had  anything  like  the  Episcopal  Christmas 
“illumination”  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  world’s  true  light. 
Even  little  remote  country  churches  sparkled  in  the  deep  night, 
with  candles  set  in  frames  at  the  windows.  At  St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk, 
in  the  early  1800’s,  even  the  tower  windows  and  the  little  ones  in 
the  spire  above  the  belfry  were  lighted,  and  the  churchyard  was 
packed  with  people  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open. 

Winding  the  long  evergreen  festoons  was  an  annual  delight 
for  the  young  folks  and  might  be  prolonged  for  three  weeks  or 
more.  In  Christ  Church  Parish,  New  Haven,  the  senior  warden 
hitched  his  big  white  horse  to  a  sled  and  took  a  group  of  men  to 
his  farm  to  cut  evergreen  trees  and  fragrant  ground  pine.  Many 
parishes  regaled  the  Church  School  children  with  a  mammoth 
Christmas  tree  and  a  gay  party  at  the  rectory. 

Special  Occasions 

Such  gaiety  was  not  customary  on  other  festival  occasions  — 
weddings,  for  example.  The  present-day  church  wedding,  with 
flowers  and  music,  was  unknown  (except  in  fashionable  city 
churches)  until  far  into  the  nineteenth  century.  The  ceremony 
generally  occurred  outside  the  church,  preferably  in  the  family 
parlor,  as  in  Puritan  times,  when  marriage  was  regarded  as  purely 
civil.  Even  in  such  a  large  and  wealthy  parish  as  St.  Paul’s,  Nor¬ 
walk,  the  second  church  had  been  used  for  many  years  before  it 
became  the  scene  of  a  wedding.  About  1830  the  rector  caused  a- 
stonishment  by  insisting  upon  a  church  service.  One  reason  for 
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the  late  introduction  of  marriages  in  church  was  the  annoying 
irreverence  on  such  occasions.  Christ  Church  in  Hartford  pointed 
the  way  toward  greater  decency  by  voting  that  the  wardens  must 
consent  to  use  of  the  church,  and  by  letting  it  be  known  that  any¬ 
one  behaving  irreverently  would  be  told  to  leave. 

Deaths  and  funerals  were  distinguished  by  some  quaint 
customs.  When  a  person  died,  the  sexton  tolled  the  bell  to  indicate 
the  sex  and  age  of  the  departed.  In  accordance  with  old  English 
custom,  he  tolled  the  “passing  bell”  as  the  body  was  borne  to  the 
grave.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  burial,  the  family  came  to  hear  a 
special  memorial  sermon,  which  sometimes  was  published.  That 
custom  was  derived  from  the  ancient  requiem  Mass,  but  a  sung 
requiem  would  have  been  unthinkable. 

Music 

The  Puritan  prejudice  against  elaborate  church  music  died 
a  lingering  death,  and  references  to  music  and  singing  are  scanty 
in  early  parish  records.  In  New  London,  for  example,  there  was 
no  mention  of  music  until  the  church  had  been  flourishing  for 
about  forty  years. 

In  most  parishes  there  was  not  much  music  to  mention. 
For  many  years  after  1800  singing  meant  only  metrical  psalms  and 
some  hymns  bound  with  the  Prayer  Book,  for  chanting  and  hymnals 
were  virtually  unknown.  The  parish  meeting  appointed  a  “psalm- 
setter,”  who  stood  in  his  pew  and  started  the  singing  by  giving  the 
note  on  a  tuning-fork  or  a  pitch-pipe.  A  Norwalk  Churchman 
cherished,  and  bequeathed  as  an  heirloom,  a  pipe  used  by  an  an¬ 
cestor  who  was  a  chorister  in  the  first  church. 

The  “Quorister”,  an  almost  reverend  character,  appears 
frequently  in  early  records  of  music  in  many  parishes.  In  St. 
Michael's,  Litchfield,  for  many  years  the  annual  society  meeting 
made  a  small  appropriation  for  music  and  empowered  a  committee 
to  hire  three  “chosen  Quoristers”  to  teach  music  and  lead  the 
singing  at  Litchfield  center,  Bantam,  and  Milton.  If  a  parish  had  a 
choir,  it  was  unvested  and  was  tucked  away  in  a  rear  gallery  with 
the  organ,  if  there  was  one. 

The  unloveliness  of  such  a  ministry  of  music  is  frankly 
admitted  even  by  lovers  of  old  ways,  like  the  learned  historian  of 
St.  James’s,  New  London.  “The  people  sat  during  the  singing,  and 
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rose  only  at  the  ‘Gloria  Patri,’  which  was  never  omitted.  There 
was  no  instrumental  music,  nor  any  choir  of  singers.  An  old 
gentleman,  with  a  red  face  and  hooked  nose,  pitched  the  tunes, 
and  every  one  who  chose  sang  as  he  could.  From  one  quarter  came 
a  shrill  treble;  from  another,  a  harsh,  tremulous  bass;  from  still 
another,  the  grating  sound  of  one  who,  without  musical  ability, 
believing  that  singing  was  praying,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  add  his 
contribution  to  the  offering.  There  were  sometimes  among  them 
good  and  sweet  voices;  but  they  were  of  young  and  older  persons, 
without  training  or  concert.”2 

Aware  of  the  general  musical  illiteracy,  a  few  large  parishes 
tried  to  improve  the  singing  by  hiring  teachers  for  music  schools. 
Christ  Church  in  Hartford  had  a  teacher,  and  in  1820  patronized 
the  Hartford  Episcopal  Musical  Society.  As  late  as  1850  parishioners 
subscribed  to  pay  a  chorister-teacher,  but  the  organist  resented 
his  dictation.  The  distracted  wardens  and  vestrymen  finally  hired 
a  man  to  shoulder  both  tasks,  provide  a  choir  without  cost  to  the 
parish  —  and  leave  if  the  congregation  did  not  like  the  results. 

Improvement  usually  was  due  to  a  rector  who  had  some 
appreciation  of  music  or  would  work  with  an  intelligent  chorister. 
About  1800  Doctor  William  Smith  of  St.  Paul’s  in  Norwalk,  who 
was  a  composer,  awakened  in  his  flock  “a  taste  for  more  fluent  and 
attractive  melody.”3  He  influenced  music  in  the  American  Church 
by  his  Churchmans  Choral  Companion  to  His  Prayer ,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1809  and  was  used  in  Connecticut.  Poor  as  it  was,  it  took 
an  upward  step  when  the  general  taste  was  appallingly  low.  It  in¬ 
cluded  an  essay  on  correct  chanting,  and  an  amazing  collection  of 
chants,  anthems,  responses,  and  other  selections.  Presiding  Bishop 
William  White  gave  a  lukewarm  approval  to  chanting  and  the 
bishops  sanctioned  anthems,  but  declined  to  endorse  the  book  as 
a  whole,  probably  from  conservatism  rather  than  refined  taste. 

Samuel  J.  Camp,  also  in  St.  Paul’s,  showed  what  an  edu¬ 
cated  and  zealous  chorister  could  accomplish.  The  singing  school 
met  for  many  years  in  his  home,  and  was  a  social  feature  of  the 
youth.  He  was  a  picturesque  teacher,  with  long  hair  flowing  over 
his  shoulders,  and  conducted  with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  tuning- 
fork  in  the  other,  beating  time  with  both. 

Even  in  that  progressive  parish,  the  people  were  so  pre¬ 
judiced  that  chanting  long  remained  a  private  luxury  of  the  singers. 
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The  Rev.  William  Cooper  Mead  typified  the  general  conservatism 
about  1840,  by  his  astonishment  when  he  visited  St.  Thomas’s  Hall, 
a  boys’  school  at  Flushing  on  Long  Island,  and  saw  the  little 
choristers  don  their  white  surplices  and  chant  the  service.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  later  he  became  an  influential  “anti-ritualist.” 
His  own  parish  choir  undermined  his  resistance  by  serenading  him 
with  a  carefully  rehearsed  program  of  chanting,  and  their  per¬ 
formance  became  so  perfect  that  city  Churchmen  visited  St.  Paul’s. 

St.  John’s,  Hartford,  introduced  chanting  in  1844,  through 
the  influence  of  the  first  rector,  Arthur  C.  Coxe,  who  loved  a  rich 
liturgy  and  musical  services.  On  Easter  Day  he  wrote  in  his 
journal:  “On  this  occasion  the  Music  was  of  the  fullest  and  finest 
Character;  the  Introit  &  responses  to  the  decalogue,  being  chanted 
for  the  first  time  in  this  church.”4 

Organs  and  Organists 

Reformers  waged  a  long  battle  to  soften  the  ironbound 
Puritan  prejudice  against  organs,  and  to  abolish  the  almost  sacred 
bass  viol.  Shortly  after  1810  a  proposal  to  put  an  organ  in  the 
gallery  threw  the  parish  in  Portland  into  an  uproar,  but  the  pro¬ 
gressives  won,  and  a  committee  bought  the  new-fangled  instrument 
and  “set”  the  tunes.  From  that  time  until  1850  other  parish  minutes 
record  many  purchases  of  small  organs,  and  remodelings  of  rear 
galleries  to  accommodate  them  and  the  enlarged  choirs. 

The  earliest  organs  usually  were  imported  from  England, 
as  at  St.  James’s  in  New  London  in  1817,  but  the  later  ones  were 
made  in  America.  They  were  mostly  small  and  sweet-toned,  and 
some  were  quaint  specimens  of  furniture.  The  first  one  in  Christ 
Church,  Hartford,  was  built  in  George  Catlin’s  shop  on  the  Windsor 
road.  It  was  only  five  or  six  feet  wide,  with  pipes  appearing  through 
a  shield-like  opening  in  the  breast  of  a  large  spread  eagle.  The 
parish  paid  Catlin  two  dollars  a  week  for  its  use,  and  he  provided 
the  organist  to  play  on  Sundays  and  “public  days.” 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  some  parishes  used  me- 
lodeons  and  “hand-pumpers.”  In  the  1850’s  Christ  Church  in  New 
Haven  set  the  choir  on  a  rear  platform  with  an  ancient  melodeon 
that  droned  like  “bumble  bee  nests.”  Not  until  the  1890’s  did  the 
parish  abandon  the  hand-pumped  organ,  install  a  water  motor,  and 
excuse  the  “blow  boys.” 
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Although  some  of  the  old  organs  were  handsome,  that  did 
not  protect  them  from  abuse.  After  using  the  first  instrument  for 
forty-three  years,  in  1866  St.  Michael’s,  Litchfield,  bought  a  new 
one  with  a  carved  mahogany  case.  It  stood  for  a  long  time  under 
a  leaky  roof,  and  naturally  broke  down.  In  1881  a  local  newspaper 
reported:  “The  dropsy  is  what  ailed  St.  Michael’s  organ  ...  Dr.  J. 
M.  Morris,  of  Danbury,  tapped  it  and  got  a  quart  of  water.”5 

The  organist  frequently  was  not  treated  much  better.  Some¬ 
times  he  was  expected  to  serve  for  a  mere  pittance  or  just  for  love 
of  the  job,  even  in  wealthy  city  parishes.  The  first  organist  of  St. 
John’s  in  Hartford  had  no  salary,  Christ  Church  in  New  Haven 
paid  only  $50  a  year  in  the  1850’s,  and  as  late  as  1877  Hartford’s 
rich  Christ  Church  gave  only  $400.  St.  Michael’s,  Litchfield,  in 
1866  granted  $75  annually  to  its  organist  and  choirmaster,  and 
$25  to  the  hard-worked  “blower.”  One  of  the  organists  there,  Dr. 
Howard  E.  Gates,  was  a  real  “character.”  He  practiced  in  the 
church,  but  used  to  forget  his  key  and  therefore  kept  a  convenient 
window  unlocked.  Once  he  forgot  that  it  was  Lent  and  horrified 
the  congregation  by  starting  to  climb  in  during  weekday  Evening 
Prayer.  The  story  appeared  in  the  New  York  Police  Gazette. 

Some  parishes  laid  an  additional  burden  upon  the  poor 
organist  by  requiring  his  election  by  the  choir  he  was  to  lead,  as 
at  Christ  Church,  West  Haven,  in  1857.  But  of  course,  if  he  did 
not  measure  up,  they  couldn’t  complain. 

Choirs 

With  the  coming  of  larger  organs  and  higher  ideals  of  music, 
parishes  experimented  with  various  kinds  of  choirs.  The  result 
was  a  great  rise  in  expense,  especially  in  urban  parishes  like  Christ 
Church,  Hartford,  which  spent  $2000  for  music  in  1890.  There 
were  adult  mixed  choirs,  volunteer  choirs,  quartettes,  boy  choirs, 
and  girl  choirs,  and  none  ever  pleased  everybody  at  once.  Since 
the  early  1800’s  some  large  parishes  have  experimented  with  all 
types.  At  St.  Michael’s  in  Litchfield,  the  church  was  repeatedly 
rearranged  to  accommodate  the  changes  and  the  new  locations 
of  the  organ. 

The  paid,  unvested  quartette  was  expensive,  and  professional 
singers  often  were  temperamental  and  displayed  slight  under¬ 
standing  of  church  music.  The  result  sometimes  was  a  blazing 
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“row.”  In  one  New  Haven  parish  the  organist  and  the  singers  re¬ 
signed  when  they  clashed  with  the  rector’s  ideal  of  simple  dignity 
rather  than  vocal  virtuosity.  The  rector  found  an  organist  in  his 
own  family,  and  taught  the  congregation  hymns  and  canticles  and 
even  antiphonal  chanting.  Without  a  quartette  or  a  singing  con¬ 
gregation,  the  answer  often  was  a  mixed  vested  choir,  conducted 
by  a  salaried  teacher.  Sometimes  he  paid  the  organist  and  re¬ 
warded  the  singers  with  lessons. 

Late  in  the  century  some  churches  discovered  the  right 
solution  in  a  choir  of  men  and  boys  —  if  they  could  get  a  master 
who  could  handle  boys.  One  of  the  successful  pioneers  was  St. 
Andrew’s,  Meriden,  where  simple  music  in  the  morning  encouraged 
the  people  to  sing.  Choral  Evensong  with  oratorios  and  cantatas 
filled  the  church.  West  Haven  started  a  male  choir  in  which  the 
men  were  mostly  carpenters  and  built  their  own  robing  room. 
Somebody  was  inspired  to  present  a  processional  cross  —  a  daring 
novelty  then. 

During  the  period  1880-1900,  the  male  choir  appeared  in 
such  large  and  influential  parishes  as  Christ  Church  in  Hartford, 
Holy  Trinity  in  Middletown,  St.  John’s  in  Bridgeport,  and  St.  John’s, 
Hartford.  Sometimes  the  experiment  began  cautiously  at  after¬ 
noon  or  evening  services,  and  spread  to  Sunday  morning  as  even 
the  opponents  of  a  vested  choir  admitted  that  they  liked  it.  A  fre¬ 
quent  result  of  the  vested  male  choir  was  a  remodeling  of  the 
chancel  and  the  introduction  of  choir  stalls. 

One  way  to  make  a  boy  choir  run  smoothly  was  to  organize 
it  as  a  social  and  athletic  club,  as  Christ  Church  in  New  Haven 
did  in  1894.  The  boys  played  football  and  baseball  on  nearby 
vacant  lots.  They  enjoyed  spring  picnics,  winter  socials,  and  fre¬ 
quent  birthday  parties,  and  later  brought  wives,  children  and 
grandchildren  to  annual  reunions. 

Few  parishes  attempted  a  full  choral  service,  as  did  the  now 
extinct  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Bridgeport.  The  parish  was 
organized  in  1856  by  a  group  of  High  Churchmen  in  St.  John’s, 
who  erected  an  attractive  little  church.  In  keeping  with  their 
ideals,  the  services  were  almost  entirely  choral  and  were  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  city. 

For  improvement  in  music  the  diocese  owes  a  heavy  debt 
to  St.  John’s  Church,  Hartford.  The  first  rector,  Arthur  C.  Coxe, 
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encouraged  the  children’s  choir  and  patiently  taught  them  to  sing 
the  Magnificat.  His  successor,  William  C.  Doane,  also  a  music- 
lover,  encouraged  the  vestry  to  begin  the  long-lived  institution  of 
a  music  committee.  The  parish  spent  generously,  and  repeatedly 
gave  the  organist  and  the  choir  a  cordial  word  of  thanks. 

A  distinguished  succession  of  organists  and  choirmasters 
began  with  James  B.  Gilmer.  It  included  Henry  W.  Greatorex,  a 
noted  organist  and  composer  of  hymns,  who  had  a  singing  school 
and  in  1851  published  in  Hartford  A  Collection  of  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes.  Later  came  Dudley  Buck,  a  prolific  composer  of 
national  fame,  whose  career  began  at  St.  John’s  and  widely  in¬ 
fluenced  American  church  music.  Among  his  well-known  suc¬ 
cessors  have  been  Denison  Fish,  John  W.  Harrison,  Stanley  R. 
Waterman,  and  Clarence  E.  Watters,  now  the  organist  of  Trinity 
College,  Hartford. 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Bradin,  who  loved  a  dignified  service, 
encouraged  Ernest  Peiler  to  train  a  boy  choir,  and  won  over  the 
parish  conservatives.  The  surpliced  procession  of  men  and  boys 
entered  the  church  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  1886,  and  then 
began  a  great  tradition  that  has  endured  for  over  seventy  years. 
Full  choral  Evensong  began  in  1909,  following  the  removal  to 
West  Hartford,  and  continued  for  many  years,  and  the  Easter 
music  became  a  well-known  feature  of  the  parish.  This  church 
always  has  encouraged  singing  by  various  groups,  especially  in 
Lent,  and  sometimes  has  had  three  or  four  choirs,  including  the 
Women’s  Guild  and  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society. 

The  Singing  Congregation 

Reaction  against  musical  display  in  the  choir  loft  was  in¬ 
evitable.  As  early  as  1848,  objection  to  making  a  concert  of  the 
singing  appeared  in  Christ  Church,  Hartford.  A  committee  found 
no  authority  for  entrusting  it  to  any  particular  persons,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  organ  was  not  “a  means  of  display”  and  that  the 
priest  and  the  congregation  were  supposedly  “the  exclusive  per¬ 
formers  of  the  service.”  The  choir  should  be  simply  a  skillful 
guide,  and  congregational  singing  should  prefer  the  familiar  tunes 
because  they  were  familiar  and  good. 

“How  much  is  the  devout  heart  cheered,  when  not  from 
one  part  of  the  Church  alone,  but  from  the  whole,  from  all  around, 
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there  is  a  swelling  up  to  Heaven  [of]  the  glad  notes  of  hundreds 
of  voices.  Who  at  such  a  time  is  listening  with  the  ear  of  a  critic 
for  some  slight  irregularities  in  his  neighbor’s  voice?  This  is  not 
a  performance  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  but  the  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  of  Christian  men.”6 

For  many  years  this  declaration  was  a  voice  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  and  in  many  churches  worship  was  practically  taken  from 
the  people  and  became  a  sacred  concert.  Disapproval  often  came 
in  the  “High”  parishes,  where  the  clergy  believed  that  the  people 
should  really  assist  at  the  Eucharist.  One  of  the  earliest  progressive 
movements  was  in  Christ  Church,  New  Haven,  which  inherited 
the  valuable  library  of  the  composer,  Horatio  Parker,  including 
settings  for  Communion  services.  For  some  time  after  1915  the 
curate,  Roger  Anderson,  O.  H.  C.,  taught  the  people  to  sing  the 
Missa  De  Angelis,  which  a  parishioner  donated. 

Congregational  singing  was  encouraged  all  over  the  diocese 
by  the  parochial  missions  favored  by  Bishops  Brewster  and 
Acheson.  Sometimes  when  the  expense  of  a  choir  is  a  burden,  a 
parish  surprises  itself  by  getting  along  with  only  a  precentor  to 
lead  the  singing,  and  with  rehearsals  of  hymns  and  canticles  at 
monthly  “hymn  sings.”  This  trend  has  been  promoted  by  the  new 
hymnal  of  1940,  with  its  edition  including  only  the  melody  and 
with  several  simple  settings  for  Communion.  The  present  pre¬ 
ference  is  for  a  singing  congregation  and  various  choirs,  with  the 
male  or  adult  mixed  choir  as  the  musical  core  in  large  parishes. 
A  paid  quartette  would  now  be  regarded  as  an  antique.  (See 
Chapter  Twenty-One,  under  Music). 

Preaching  and  Preachers 

To  the  average  Churchman  of  the  early  1800’s,  concern  about 
music  was  far  less  important  than  whether  or  not  the  rector  could 
preach  an  acceptable  sermon.  To  the  Evangelicals  preaching  was 
all-important.  The  modern  churchgoer,  who  complains  against  a 
sermon  of  over  twenty  minutes,  would  consider  most  of  the  old-time 
preachers  perfectly  insufferable.  Bishop  Abraham  Jarvis’s  sermons 
were  quite  typical;  they  were  long,  and  were  described  as  “didactic, 
and  occasionally  metaphysical.”7  How  many  Episcopalian  parishes 
would  relish  such  preaching  now? 

Bishop  Alexander  V.  Griswold,  who  served  as  a  parochial 
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minister  in  Connecticut,  once  confessed  that  his  early  preaching 
was  very  sectarian  and  controversial.  He  regretted  that  he  had 
stressed  Episcopalian  peculiarities  and  neglected  “the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christ,  and  the  necessary  duties  of  Christians.”  The 
usual  Church  manner  of  preaching,  he  thought,  gave  the  impression 
that  Episcopalians  were  formalists  and  bigots,  “regarding  the 
Church  more  than  religion,  and  the  Prayer-Book  more  than  the 
Bible.”8  He  was  an  Evangelical  and  abandoned  the  “churchly” 
sermon,  which  many  priests  retained  until  far  into  the  century. 

As  late  as  the  1860’s  sermons  of  forty-five  minutes  were 
common.  They  were  nearly  always  carefully  written,  and  ex¬ 
temporary  preaching  and  gestures  were  considered  undignified 
and  too  much  like  “ranting.” 

Until  after  1850  preachers  almost  invariably  wore  a  long 
black  gown  and  black  silk  gloves,  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand  split  for  ease  in  turning  pages.  Many  priests  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  rectory  to  the  church  in  gown  and  bands.  They 
wore  the  surplice  over  the  gown  —  a  custom  that  gave  them  a 
baggy  appearance  in  old  paintings  and  daguerreotypes.  The  stole, 
looped  to  the  back,  was  drawn  out  over  the  top  of  the  surplice.  At 
the  close  of  prayers,  the  rector  might  not  even  go  to  the  vestry, 
leaving  his  surplice  in  the  desk  and  proceeding  to  the  pulpit  in 
the  gown.  The  Rev.  Louis  French  recalled  that  in  his  boyhood, 
about  1840,  the  surplice  was  even  kept  and  put  on  in  the  pulpit. 
Surplices  were  very  full  and  reached  to  the  ankles.  The  stole  was 
nearly  always  black  and  reached  to  the  knees,  and  was  six  or  eight 
inches  wide,  with  fringed  ends;  but  a  stole  embroidered  with 
designs  in  gold  was  considered  somewhat  foppish. 

Visiting 

After  services  and  preaching,  the  most  important  duty  of 
the  rector  was  visiting,  and  it  was  rarely  neglected.  Three  times 
a  year  was  considered  to  be  reasonably  frequent,  and  Gregory  T. 
Bedell,  a  Connecticut  Evangelical,  strove  to  achieve  that  standard. 
When  Bishop  Griswold  served  three  Connecticut  parishes,  he 
spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  on  horseback  —  visiting,  attending 
funerals,  and  giving  lectures.  Pastoral  calls  were  more  religious 
and  less  social  than  later,  and  might  be  devoted  to  heart-to-heart 
talks  about  personal  devotion. 
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Information 

The  laity  whom  the  pastor  visited  knew  little  about  ritual, 
music,  and  vestments,  but  generally  were  well  informed  about 
doctrine.  They  had  to  hold  their  own  against  competing  faiths 
with  real  intellectual  and  moral  backbone.  They  did  not  regard 
matters  of  faith  and  order  lightly,  and  often  attained  their  con¬ 
victions  by  reading  and  study.  Few  parishes  lacked  a  small  library 
setting  forth  the  Church’s  doctrines,  history,  and  claims.  Christ 
Church  in  Hartf  ord  had  a  typical  one,  started  in  1812  and  constantly 
stocked  with  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  volumes  “particularly 
illustrative  of  the  ordinances  and  doctrines”  of  the  Church.  The 
rector,  wardens,  and  vestrymen  were  the  directors,  and  adopted 
rules  which  were  read  by  the  rector  in  church.  Like  many  other 
parish  libraries,  this  one  declined  in  importance  with  the  coming 
of  public  libraries  and  easier  ways  to  order  books. 

More  and  more  the  laity  absorbed  information  from  parish 
newspapers,  which  began  to  appear  in  the  1860’s.  They  were  not 
mere  announcement  bulletins,  and  were  frankly  intended  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  congregation.  The  Diocese  of  Connecticut  is  believed 
to  have  had  the  first  such  newspaper  in  the  American  Church. 
The  monthly  Parish  Guide  of  St.  John’s  Church,  New  Haven,  was 
started  in  the  late  1860’s  by  the  Rector,  Richard  Whittingham. 
Aided  by  some  younger  parishioners,  he  did  the  typesetting  and 
printing  in  his  home.  He  used  the  paper  to  inform  his  people, 
and  so  successfully  that  thirty  other  parishes  in  Connecticut  and 
elsewhere  soon  followed  his  example.  Another  typical  paper  was 
the  monthly  Chronicle  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  established  in 
1890  by  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew.  In  early  years  it  was  en¬ 
livened  by  the  humor  of  the  rector,  Doctor  Morgan,  and  held  firmly 
to  its  ideal  of  considering  general  as  well  as  parochial  interests, 
with  the  rector  as  the  leader.  As  the  nineteenth  century  advanced, 
the  rector  of  a  parish  became,  in  fact,  more  and  more  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  leader  of  his  people.  His  governing  power 
was  limited  by  the  rights  of  the  laity,  but  they  were  generally 
disposed  to  regard  his  right  to  religious  leadership  as  un¬ 
questionable.  This  attitude  was  due  largely  to  the  tradition  of  a 
well-educated  clergy. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 


THE  CLERGY 


The  Colonial  Clergy 

THE  nearly  fifty  colonial  priests  were  a  distinctive  group, 
because  they  led  a  barely  tolerated  minority  of  the  people, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  threat  to  the  state  church  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  hierarchy.  Their  distinctiveness  reflected  also  their  origins  and 
education.  They  were  predominantly  native  New  Englanders  and 
alumni  of  New  England  colleges.  Thirty-three  are  known  to  have 
been  natives,  including  twenty-six  born  in  Connecticut.  Their 
educational  background  was  strongly  indigenous,  for  twenty- 
nine  were  alumni  of  Yale,  five  of  Harvard,  three  of  King’s  College 
in  New  York,  and  one  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia. 

Yale  was  the  alma  mater  of  the  early  Connecticut  Church. 
In  1730  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  S. 
P.  G.:  “One  thing  I  have  particularly  to  rejoice  in,  and  that  is, 
that  I  have  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the  College  in  my 
neighborhood;  and  that  a  love  to  the  Church  gains  ground  greatly 
in  it.  Several  young  men  that  are  graduates,  and  some  young 
ministers,  I  have  prevailed  with  to  read  and  consider  the  matter 
so  far,  that  they  are  very  uneasy  out  of  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  and  some  seem  much  disposed  to  come  into  her  service; 
and  those  that  are  best  affected  to  the  Church  are  the  brightest 
and  most  studious  of  any  that  are  educated  in  the  country.”1 

The  bond  with  Yale  steadily  tightened,  especially  during 
the  Great  Awakening,  and  in  1746  four  students  became  candidates 
for  orders.  Nine  Episcopal  clergymen  attended  the  commence¬ 
ment  in  1748,  when  ten  candidates  for  degrees  were  Episcopalians. 
They  included  Johnson’s  youngest  son  and  Samuel  Seabury,  Junior. 

Yale-Yankee  predominance  sometimes  irritated  foreign- 
born  priests,  who  freely  accused  the  Connecticut  clergy  of  nativism. 
English-born  Matthew  Graves  confided  his  hurt  feelings  to  the 
Bishop  of  London:  “All  Europeans,  especially  ministers,  meet  with 
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a  very  ungracious  reception  here;  and  certain  I  am,  that  there  is 
a  plan  already  formed  to  extirpate  us  entirely.”2  His  Methodist 
sympathies  only  aggravated  the  feeling  of  alienation.  James  Lyons 
of  Derby,  a  peppery  son  of  Erin,  angrily  complained  that  the 
people  called  him  “Irish  Teague  and  Foreigner”  and  even  boasted 
that  they  would  get  rid  of  him.  Some  vestrymen  vowed  that  they 
would  not  buy  a  glebe  unless  the  missionary  were  a  native.  “My 
New-England  brethren  of  the  Clergy  here,”  moaned  Lyons,  “are 
so  fond  of  their  own  countrymen  that,  were  there  never  so  much 
occasion  for  it,  .  .  .  they  would  be  at  little  pains  to  do  my  character 
justice;  and  in  a  little  time  they  hope  to  get  rid  of  missionaries 
that  are  not  country  born,  or,  at  least,  that  no  more  of  European 
education  be  sent.”"  He  soon  found  it  convenient  to  move  to  the 
province  of  New  York. 

Dislike  of  foreigners  probably  was  one  reason  for  the 
chronic  shortage  of  pastors,  which  the  clergy  continually  lamented. 
It  embarrassed  and  humiliated  devout  laymen,  like  those  in  New 
London  who  erected  a  church  and  then  saw  it  closed  most  of  the 
time  “to  the  derision  of  its  enemies,  but  to  our  great  grief  and 
discomfort.”4  Similar  complaints  came  from  Danbury,  and  from 
the  wardens  in  Guilford,  who  had  no  settled  pastor  after  faith¬ 
fully  worshipping  for  twenty-five  years. 

A  more  important  cause  was  lack  of  a  bishop,  which  caused 
many  promising  candidates  for  ordination  to  hesitate  —  as  Doctor 
Johnson  persistently  reminded  the  S.  P.  G.  and  the  English  bishops. 
Even  the  preliminary  steps  toward  ordination  involved  many 
difficulties.  A  candidate  must  undergo  a  period  of  probation,  while 
reading  prayers  and  sermons  to  test  his  ability.  The  parishioners 
then  had  to  pledge  £40  a  year  for  his  salary. 

After  surmounting  these  obstacles,  the  young  man  faced 
the  heavy  expenses  of  a  tedious  trip  across  the  ocean.  It  cost  at 
least  £100,  which  was  more  than  most  parishes  and  ordinands 
wanted  to  pay.  Candidates  sometimes  borrowed  money  and 
assumed  heavy  financial  burdens  at  the  beginning  of  their  ministry. 
The  S.  P.  G.  did  not  warm  to  Doctor  Johnson’s  repeated  suggestions 
of  a  contribution  toward  their  expenses.  Some  clergymen  believed 
that  the  Society  made  it  unnecessarily  hard  to  secure  ordination. 
The  decision  not  to  receive  candidates,  without  permission  to  sail 
for  home,”  compelled  established  missions  to  wait. 
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Once  started  on  the  arduous  journey,  the  candidates  con¬ 
fronted  many  risks  and  dangers.  Five  of  the  twenty -five  before 
1750  died,  and  several  others  were  dangerously  sick.  Within  about 
twenty  years,  St.  Peter’s  parish  in  Hebron  lost  four  candidates  on 
the  journey.  The  ocean’s  perils  were  tragically  illustrated  by  the 
French  capture  and  imprisonment  of  the  Messrs.  Miner  and 
Lamson,  and  the  death  of  Miner,  who  left  a  widow  and  children 
in  pitiable  condition.  Many  a  priest  knew  how  lucky  he  was  to 
return  safely.  Ebenezer  Dibblee  of  Stamford  wrote  to  the  Society: 
“My  mind  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  goodness  to  me 
in  my  voyage,  through  so  many  dangers  as  I  have  been  happily 
preserved,  and  returned  successfully  to  my  family.’’5  Many 
promising  candidates  shrank  from  the  experience,  and  turned  aside 
to  secular  pursuits. 

Parishioners  often  were  so  grateful  for  their  young  man’s 
survival  that  they  were  eager  to  make  him  comfortable.  But  he 
soon  perceived  that  the  laity  had  decided  to  govern  the  churches. 
They  insisted  upon  choosing  their  own  missionaries,  and  the  S.  P. 
G.  found  it  wise  to  indulge  their  humors.  Matthew  Graves  heard 
his  people  frequently  assert  that  the  Society,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  the  canons  had  no  authority  over  them,  and  that  the  vestry¬ 
men  and  the  wardens  could  hire  and  dismiss  ministers  at  pleasure. 

A  quaint  custom,  intended  to  secure  the  parson’s  tenure  and 
support,  was  the  ceremony  of  “induction.’’  The  church  door  was 
closed  and  locked  from  the  outside,  and  the  senior  warden  then 
declared  the  minister  to  be  duly  commissioned  and  appointed  and 
opened  the  door  for  him.  The  priest  entered,  rang  the  bell,  and 
performed  the  service,  after  which  he  declared  himself  to  be  the 
rector  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  Church’s  doctrine. 

Quarrels  between  clergy  and  people  were  not  as  frequent 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  notoriously  contentious  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Yankee  temper.  One  cause  of  clashes  was  the  calling  of  a 
new  missionary.  St.  Andrew’s,  Simsbury,  had  trouble  with  a  faction 
opposed  to  Roger  Viets,  and  St.  Paul’s  in  Norwalk  quarrelled  over 
the  Society’s  choice  of  a  pastor.  Even  the  urbane  Doctor  Johnson 
wrestled  with  a  “foolish  contention’’  in  Stratford,  which  hindered 
the  parish’s  growth.  Matthew  Graves,  who  did  more  than  his  share 
of  complaining,  called  his  parishioners  in  Hebron  “a  knotty  people,” 
and  bemoaned  “continued  disturbance  and  perplexities  and  abuses” 
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in  New  London.6  But  such  lamentations  are  surprisingly  rare  in 
the  missionaries’  reports. 

Much  more  frequent  were  worries  about  their  small  incomes. 
As  Doctor  Johnson  observed,  they  had  no  worldly  encouragement 
to  take  orders.  The  S.  P.  G.  tried  to  guarantee  decent  support  by 
requiring  a  bond  pledging  at  least  part  of  the  salary,  and  a  promise 
to  buy  a  glebe  and  a  rectory.  Those  promises  were  frequently 
evaded,  and  more  than  one  parson  became  disgusted  by  his  people’s 
neglect,  which  also  brought  contempt  upon  the  Church.  Jarvis 
of  Middletown  barely  survived  on  his  small  income,  and  Winslow 
of  Stratford  could  not  support  his  wife  and  ten  children  without 
help  from  friends  in  Boston. 

Few  of  the  clergy  could  indulge  in  any  luxuries,  and  their 
dress  was  very  plain.  An  old  canon  strictly  forbade  parsons  to  wear 
“any  coif  or  wrought  nightcap,”  or  anything  but  “comely  and 
scholar-like  apparel,  provided  that  it  be  not  cut  or  pinct.”  They 
must  never  appear  in  public  “in  their  doublet  and  hose,  without 
coats  or  cassock,”  or  wear  light-colored  stockings.7 

The  people  were  not  solely  to  blame  for  clerical  poverty. 
Even  when  they  paid  in  full,  the  parson’s  income  might  fall  short 
because  the  tax  collector  refused  to  pay  him  the  legal  church  “rate.” 
The  only  remedy  would  have  been  a  tedious  and  expensive  law 
suit  to  recover.  Another  obstacle  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  Society’s  salary.  The  missionary  drew  a  bill  upon  a  local  or 
New  York  merchant  or  ship-owner,  and  he  presented  it  to  a 
correspondent  in  England,  who  in  turn  drew  upon  the  Society. 
The  transaction  required  months,  and  if  the  bill  was  protested, 
correspondence  might  drag  on  much  longer.  The  parish  some¬ 
times  paid  in  depreciated  colonial  currency,  which  fluctuated 
considerably  in  value  and  was  worth  less  than  English  money. 

Fortunate  was  the  parson  who  had  a  comfortable  rectory 
with  a  glebe,  as  at  Ripton  (Shelton).  In  New  Haven  the  parishioners 
spent  £250,  although  more  than  half  of  them  were  “in  low  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  Other  parishes  delayed  for  years,  and  even  in 
wealthy  Stratford  there  was  no  rectory  or  glebe  when  the  church 
had  been  established  for  twenty  years.  St.  Andrew’s,  Simsbury, 
had  a  glebe  but  the  first  missionary  lived  in  a  hired  house.  When 
it  was  sold,  he  took  shelter  in  the  home  of  a  warden.  Such  neglect 
made  the  Society  require  a  rectory. 
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Even  without  these  inconveniences,  the  parsons’  lives  would 
not  have  been  easy,  especially  in  remote  parishes.  Their  letters 
sometimes  betray  a  feeling  of  isolation,  and  of  being  closely 
watched  by  hostile  eyes.  Henry  Caner  of  Fairfield  warned  the 
S.  P.  G.  to  be  on  guard  against  misrepresentations.  “The  Dissenters 
among  us  are  busily  employed  in  examining  into  the  conduct  of 
the  missionaries  in  order  to  have  whereof  to  accuse  us.”8  Those 
who  lived  near  Yale  College  were  fortunate  in  having  the  use  of 
the  library,  and  in  the  companionship  of  other  missionaries  at 
commencements.  Loneliness  was  occasionally  relieved  by  voluntary’ 
conventions.  Sometimes  Doctor  Johnson  was  the  host,  and  en¬ 
livened  the  proceedings  by  his  ripe  scholarship  and  cheerful 
conversation. 

His  constant  correspondence  with  English  Churchmen  and 
scholars  helped  to  keep  his  brethren  in  touch  with  currents  of 
contemporary  thought.  Their  mail  consisted  largely  of  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  Society,  which  often  were  interrupted  by  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  ocean  voyages.  Many  letters  went  astray  and  winter 
sometimes  suspended  all  contacts  for  months.  There  was  always  a 
suspicion  that  letters  were  opened  and  read.  During  the  pre- 
Revo  lutionary  troubles,  frank  expression  could  be  extremely  risky 
because  of  the  clergy’s  notorious  loyalism. 

The  missionaries’  loneliness  must  have  been  accentuated  by 
their  solitary  travels.  Some  spent  a  good  part  of  their  time  in  the 
saddle,  for  many  missions  were  larger  than  some  English  dioceses. 
In  the  early  days  Johnson  and  Caner  rode  all  over  Fairfield  County 
and  found  it  very  tiring,  even  though  Johnson  reported  that  the 
roads  were  “generally  well  cleared  and  much  used,  so  that  travelling 
is  for  the  most  part  indifferent  good.”9  Ebenezer  Punderson 
traversed  eastern  Connecticut  and  western  Rhode  Island,  and  on 
one  trip  rode  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  and  preached  nine  ser¬ 
mons  to  nearly  one  thousand  people.  Missionaries  in  Litchfield 
County  endured  great  hardships  on  the  hilly  roads.  Even  young 
and  husky  Thomas  Davies  found  it  “almost  an  insupportable 
burden.” 

Winter  and  spring  journeys  were  especially  trying,  but  did 
not  frighten  brave  John  Beach  of  Newtown.  After  forty  years,  he 
proudly  reported  that  he  had  visited  his  churches  in  the  worst  rain 
and  snow  storms,  even  when  there  was  no  track  and  his  horse 
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nearly  sank  in  the  drifts.  Once  he  almost  perished  in  crossing  a 
deep,  swift  river,  and  more  than  once  he  slept  on  a  pile  of  straw. 
No  wonder  that  his  people  were  ashamed  to  let  bad  weather  keep 
them  from  church! 

Hardship  made  sickness  the  clergy’s  constant  lot.  The 
Church  was  planted  in  Connecticut  by  men  who  frequently  were 
snuffling  with  heavy  colds,  burning  with  fever,  and  racked  by  pain. 
Caner  became  so  run  down  that  he  sought  relief  in  the  easier  berth 
of  King’s  Chapel,  Boston.  Solomon  Palmer  of  Litchfield  suffered 
tortures  from  “grievous  nephritic  disorders.”  His  doctor  firmly  told 
him  to  stop  his  constant  travels,  if  he  wanted  to  get  well.  Matthew 
Graves  kept  up  the  pace  until  he  was  forced  to  stop  in  the  middle 
of  the  service,  and  could  hardly  pronounce  the  final  blessing.  The 
people  could  be  sympathetic  with  sick  parsons  because  of  their 
own  suffering  from  frequent  and  devastating  epidemics,  against 
which  primitive  medical  knowledge  was  nearly  helpless.  St.  John’s 
parish  in  Stamford  once  lost  twelve  heads  of  families  in  less  than 
a  year,  and  such  catastrophes  were  not  rare. 

Common  sufferings  drew  closer  the  natural  bond  between 
pastors  and  people  of  the  same  stock,  who  understood  each  other. 
The  clergy  ordinarily  were  excellent  pastors,  who  visited  homes, 
taught  the  children,  and  ministered  to  the  sick.  They  proved  the 
proverb,  “the  house-going  parson  makes  a  church-going  people.” 

Their  spiritual  influence  was  deeper  for  coming  when 
Puritanism  had  become  cold.  Many  New  Englanders  wanted 
ministers  who  were  not  brilliant,  but  quietly  devoted,  solid,  and 
diligent.  Because  they  offered  a  liberal,  reasonable,  humane,  and 
yet  Scriptural  religion,  unhappy  people  in  the  established  church 
turned  to  them  rather  than  to  Deism  or  Unitarianism.  Their  simple 
preaching,  without  “enthusiasm,”  attracted  men  who  were  weary 
of  revivalist  excitement  or  bare  discussion  of  recondite  doctrine. 
They  rarely  preached  without  notes  or  a  carefully  written  manu¬ 
script.  Even  Doctor  Johnson,  for  all  his  deep  learning  and  easy 
speech,  always  composed  his  sermons  with  long  reflection  and 
painstaking  care,  and  seldom  departed  from  his  text.  Richard 
Mansfield  of  Derby  was  a  typical  preacher,  always  grave  and  im¬ 
pressive,  never  startling,  loud,  or  vehement,  but  sincere  and  con¬ 
vincing.  Abraham  Jarvis  once  remarked:  “Night  preaching  and 
pulpit  praying  are  two  things  which  I  abhor.”10 
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The  doctrines  which  the  clergy  preached  were  cherished 
with  unusual  tenacity,  and  prevailed  far  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  were  grounded  upon  solid  reading  in  the  eminent  English 
theologians  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Little 
diversity  of  doctrine  appears  in  their  letters  and  published  sermons. 
In  1849  the  editor  of  the  Church  Review,  after  a  close  study  of 
their  writings,  remarked  that  “They  held  the  unity  of  the  faith,  in 
the  bond  of  peace,  more  strictly  and  thoroughly  than  any  other  set 
of  men  within  our  knowledge,  since  the  primitive  ages  .  .  .”n 

Although  they  were  accused  of  being  anti-evangelical  and 
of  lacking  “experimental”  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  their  sermons 
prove  that  their  teaching  was  Scriptural  and  evangelical.  Their 
basic  doctrines  were  man’s  helplessness  without  God,  his  freedom 
and  justification  by  faith,  and  the  necessity  of  good  works,  out¬ 
wardly  realized  through  the  Church  and  the  sacraments.  Defense 
of  these  doctrines  against  continual  criticism  compelled  them  to  be¬ 
come  solid  if  not  brilliant  and  polished  scholars,  able  to  give  reasons 
for  their  faith. 


The  Later  Clergy 

The  later  generations  of  clergymen  were  overwhelmingly 
of  native  Anglo-American  stock,  with  a  sprinkling  of  British,  Irish, 
and  Continental  Europeans.  A  surprisingly  large  number  were 
converts.  From  the  Congregationalists  came  such  mighty  men  as 
Bela  Hubbard  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  Haven;  Bishops  Abraham 
Jarvis  and  Thomas  C.  Brownell;  and  three  eminent  rectors  of 
Christ  Church  in  Hartford:  Philander  Chase,  George  Burgess,  and 
Jonathan  May  hew  Wainwright,  who  became  the  bishops  of  Ohio, 
Maine,  and  New  York  respectively.  Wainwright  was  the  grandson 
of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mayhew  of  Boston,  who  had  assailed  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Another  noted  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Thomas 
March  Clark,  had  been  a  Presbyterian,  and  became  the  Bishop  of 
Rhode  Island.  Bishop  John  Williams  came  from  a  Unitarian  family. 
Horatio  Potter,  a  professor  of  Trinity  College  and  later  Bishop  of 
New  York,  was  a  convert  from  Quakerism. 

These  men  were  convinced  that  the  Episcopal  Church  had 
preserved  the  primitive  form  of  polity,  as  expounded  in  Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  the  classic  defense  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Episcopal  organization  and  Prayer  Book  appeared  to  allow 
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individual  freedom  with  stability.  In  comparison  with  some  other 
groups,  the  Episcopal  Church  seemed  theologically  liberal,  holding 
that  salvation  is  possible  for  anybody.  It  was  relatively  tolerant 
toward  the  lighter  aspects  of  life  and  young  men  were  attracted 
by  the  cheerful  demeanor  of  men  like  Bishop  Brownell  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  W.  Doane  of  Trinity  College. 

Most  of  the  clergy  were  of  the  middle  class.  A  few  came 
from  wealthy  families,  like  George  Burgess,  or  Gregory  T.  Bedell, 
whose  father  was  a  prosperous  New  York  merchant.  Many  con¬ 
verts,  like  Philander  Chase  or  Alexander  V.  Griswold,  were  sons 
of  plain  farmers.  Ministers  reared  in  the  Episcopal  Church  were 
more  likely  to  be  sons  of  priests,  lawyers,  or  business  men.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was  a  tendency  toward  “clerical  families,” 
like  the  Seaburys,  Jarvises,  Foggs,  and  Beardsleys.  A  son  and  a 
grandson  of  Bishop  Jarvis  were  priests. 

The  clergy’s  social  position  was  one  of  honor  and  respect, 
although  in  many  communities  Puritan  dislike  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  reflected  upon  her  ministers.  Many  rectors  of  im¬ 
portant  parishes  were  leaders  in  social  causes,  especially  education 
and  philanthropy.  Evangelicals  even  participated  in  inter¬ 
denominational  enterprises,  such  as  Bible  societies,  missions,  and 
the  temperance  and  anti-slavery  movements.  Some  High  Church 
priests  shunned  “worldly”  activities,  and  a  few  carried  their  attitude 
to  extremes.  The  Rev.  Harry  Croswell  of  New  Haven  is  said  to 
have  refused  to  vote  or  to  attend  any  non-religious  public  meeting. 

Social  opinion  insisted  that  the  clergy  should  be  married, 
and  clerical  celibacy  was  even  suspiciously  regarded  as  “Romish.” 
Most  of  the  clergy  married  soon  after  ordination,  and  generally 
raised  large  families.  Widowers  usually  married  again,  and  even 
third  marriages  were  not  rare.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
motive  was  to  make  sure  of  a  nurse  in  old  age. 

Social  life  was  expected  to  be  sober,  even  though  the 
Episcopal  Church  did  not  condemn  such  amusements  as  cards  and 
dancing.  A  parson  of  sporty  or  frivolous  manners  would  not  have 
been  tolerated.  Very  few  priests  over-stepped  the  bounds  of  seemly 
behavior,  and  degradations  for  improper  conduct  were  rare.  A 
dubious  character  like  Ammi  Rogers  became  almost  legendary  be¬ 
cause  he  was  so  exceptional. 

Once  ordained,  a  man  could  be  deposed  from  the  ministry 
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only  by  a  formal  trial.  Generally  he  was  settled  in  a  parish  shortly 
after  his  ordination  as  a  deacon,  and  his  tenure  was  considered  to 
be  permanent.  The  canons  forbade  his  resignation  without  the 
vestry’s  consent.  He  could  not  be  dismissed  by  them  without  an 
appeal  to  the  bishop,  who  after  consulting  the  clergy  might  rec¬ 
ommend  a  separation  in  case  of  irreconcilable  disagreement.  The 
rector  was  supposed  to  be  reasonably  secure  against  any  arbitrary 
actions  of  his  parishioners. 

Salaries  and  Tenure 

The  parson  was  not  always  economically  secure.  Throughout 
the  nineteenth  century  salaries  varied  widely,  and  did  not  always 
give  a  comfortable  living.  There  were  few  endowed  parishes,  and 
salaries  came  from  rather  uncertain  pew  rents  and  contributions. 
In  the  early  1800s  even  a  city  church  might  pay  only  four  or  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  many  rectors  of  small  parishes  farmed  their 
glebes  or  taught  private  schools.  Rectories  were  rent  free,  and 
parishioners  would  make  many  gifts  to  a  popular  rector,  without 
either  party  even  thinking  of  charity. 

As  the  years  wore  on,  the  Diocese  began  to  worry  about 
frequent  resignations  and  short  pastorates,  which  were  due  largely 
to  low  salaries.  In  1829  the  Episcopal  Watchman  complained  that 
the  evil  was  increasing  and  injuring  the  Church.  After  the  Civil 
War  the  problem  became  painfully  acute,  because  of  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  of  urbanism  and  living  costs.  The  parson  formerly  farmed 
and  received  part  of  his  wages  in  provisions  or  firewood.  But  he 
had  now  become  a  salaried  professional  man,  alienated  from  the 
soil.  By  the  1880’s  his  plight  often  bordered  upon  “apostolic 
poverty.” 

The  worried  Diocesan  Convention  of  1884  instructed  a 
committee  to  investigate  salaries  and  tenure  and  suggest  a  plan 
for  improvement.  The  report  was  very  incomplete  because  many 
parishes  resented  “intrusion,”  but  it  revealed  a  shocking  situation. 
Three  quarters  of  the  responding  clergy  received  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  the  average  pastorate  was  about  five 
and  one  half  years.  Many  suffered  real  personal  privations  and 
felt  frustrated  in  their  work. 

Aroused  at  last,  the  Convention  kept  a  committee  at  work 
until  it  produced  remedial  suggestions.  The  report,  in  1894,  bluntly 
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stated  that  there  was  no  practical  episcopal  authority  over  appoint¬ 
ment  or  removal.  No  law  regulated  tenure,  and  there  was  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  retirement.  Too  many  priests  had  sunk  into  “a  hopeless 
and  dependent  old  age.”12  Although  the  Convention  probably  was 
startled  by  the  committee’s  sweeping  proposals,  the  Diocese  has 
since  adopted  them:  no  establishment  of  a  parish  unable  to  support 
itself,  no  ordination  of  physically  or  mentally  unfit  men,  compulsory 
retirement  of  incapacitated  pastors,  a  required  minimum  salary, 
adequate  pensions,  and  diocesan  aid  for  underpaid  priests. 

The  committee’s  challenge  opened  a  continual  battle  to  keep 
salaries  abreast  of  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  living.  Bishop  Brewster 
attacked  the  thorny  problem  in  1907,  pointing  out  that  salaries 
were  much  lower  than  in  neighboring  dioceses.  The  clergy,  he 
said,  would  “work  uncomplainingly,  cheerfully,  bravely.  They 
seldom  say  a  word  of  it  even  to  me.  But  I  see  and  I  know.”1 5 
Should  the  rector  receive  no  increase  because  he  would  not  strike? 
Why  adorn  churches  with  carved  wood  and  stone  and  polished 
brass,  and  let  the  clergy  become  expert  in  “the  art  of  being  poor”? 
Within  a  year,  raises  had  come  in  spite  of  economic  depression.  In 
1909  the  Committee  on  Better  Support  began  to  collect  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  augment  small  salaries.  Mere  shame  inspired  the 
effort  to  make  impossible  the  situation  of  a  certain  pastor  with 
three  children.  He  gave  up  his  vacation  for  secular  employment 
to  keep  out  of  debt,  and  was  strongly  tempted  to  leave  the  ministry. 

The  steep  rise  in  prices  during  World  War  I  inspired  one 
rector  to  write,  “Everything  has  risen  except  air,  sunshine,  and 
the  clergyman’s  stipend.”14  In  1918  the  Convention  required  twelve 
hundred  dollars  and  a  rectory  as  the  minimum  for  a  married  priest, 
and  one  thousand  for  the  unmarried.  Improvement  came  slowly, 
even  in  the  prosperous  1920’s.  The  depression  of  the  1930’s  brought 
anguished  protests  from  Bishops  Acheson  and  Budlong  against 
salary  cuts,  and  calling  pastors  at  less  than  a  living  wage  because 
they  had  private  means.  The  laity  responded  nobly.  By  1937  most 
reduced  salaries  had  been  restored,  and  Bishop  Budlong  reminded 
lagging  parishes  that  “No  clergyman  can  do  good  work  when  he  is 
embarrassed  in  meeting  tradesmen  on  the  street  or  elsewhere  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  unable  to  pay  his  bills  on  account  of  delays  in 
receiving  his  salary.”1  r> 

World  War  II  drove  prices  to  unprecedented  heights,  but 
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also  brought  full  employment,  increased  wages  and  salaries,  and 
more  generous  giving.  After  Bishop  Brewsters  pension  ceased, 
the  episcopal  assessment  on  parishes  was  reduced  and  the  Diocese 
turned  the  saving  into  higher  salaries.  Increases  were  frequent, 
and  Bishop  Budlong  urged  still  more  to  keep  the  clergy  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  pastors.  By  1945 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  salaries  had  been  raised,  many  within  a 
year.  Since  that  time  the  general  trend  has  been  upward  to  meet 
increased  living  costs. 


Pensions 

As  early  as  1821  the  Diocese  thought  of  providing  for  aged 
and  infirm  clergy  and  their  widows  and  orphans.  In  1828  the 
Episcopal  Watchman  pointed  to  the  good  example  of  the  Metho¬ 
dists.  However,  there  was  no  official  action  until  1846,  when  the 
Convention  adopted  a  canon  requiring  every  parish  to  contribute 
annually  to  a  fund.  In  1855  the  trustees  were  incorporated  as  “The 
Trustees  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Clergy  and  Widows’  Fund,”  and 
in  1874  the  title  was  amended  to  include  orphans. 

This  fund  was  available  only  to  the  destitute,  and  the  Diocese 
still  had  no  provision  for  pensions.  In  1868  a  committee  drafted  a 
plan  to  associate  parishes  for  mutual  life  assurance  for  clergymen 
or  their  families,  but  the  parishes  generally  rejected  it.  Twenty- 
one  years  later  the  Convention  instructed  its  delegates  to  the 
General  Convention  to  urge  the  great  necessity  of  adopting  a  pen¬ 
sion  system.  When  General  Convention  delayed,  Bishop  Williams 
advised  the  Diocese  to  act  alone.  In  1895  the  Convention  unani¬ 
mously  passed  a  canon  to  create  the  Clergymen’s  Retiring  Fund 
for  priests  over  sixty-five,  to  be  raised  by  an  annual  assessment  upon 
parishes.  Four  years  later  the  fund  was  incorporated,  and  acquired 
the  property  of  the  Fund  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Clergy.  Under  the 
expert  guidance  of  its  treasurer,  Benjamin  R.  English,  the  fund 
set  a  standard  for  the  whole  Church. 

The  example  was  partly  an  expression  of  the  humanitarian 
Social  Gospel  movement  led  by  Bishop  Brewster.  Connecticut’s 
persistent  urging  helped  to  inspire  the  General  Convention  of  1913 
to  create  the  Church  Pension  Fund.  The  plan  provided  for  re¬ 
tirement  at  sixty-five,  pensions  for  widows,  and  the  education  of 
orphans.  It  was  lauded  by  the  secular  press  as  a  model. 
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The  Diocesan  Convention  of  1914  created  a  Commission 
on  the  Church  Pension  Fund.  They  approved  the  system  and  re¬ 
commended  its  acceptance,  which  the  Convention  formally  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  canon.  The  Commission  was  continued  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Fund,  and  to  conduct  business  with  the 
parishes  and  missions.  In  1916  the  Connecticut  Churchman  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  articles  describing  the  system  and  appealing  for 
support.  Bishop  Brewster  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
movement,  and  appointed  strong  committees  of  laymen  to  raise 
the  capital  fund.  The  Convention  approved  a  merger  of  the  two 
Connecticut  funds  with  the  Pension  Fund,  which  continued  the 
existing  pensions  payable  from  them.  The  formal  consolidation 
occurred  in  1923.  The  Commission  continued  to  supervise  ad¬ 
ministration  until  1944,  when  its  duties  were  transferred  to  the 
Executive  Council. 

By  1921  the  new  system  was  working  well  and  the  Diocese 
had  risen  loyally  to  its  support,  sometimes  with  real  effort  and 
sacrifice.  Only  one  parish  had  flatly  refused  to  pay  the  assessment. 
The  system  makes  every  layman  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  the  aged,  disabled,  and  helpless.  Even  during  the 
depression  of  the  1930’s  the  Diocese  maintained  a  good  record, 
during  what  Bishop  Budlong  called  “an  epidemic  of  retirement.” 
Knowledge  of  provision  for  his  old  age  makes  a  priest  aware  that 
he  is  considered,  and  that  his  education  was  worthwhile. 

Recruitment  and  Morale 

The  pension  system  inspired  a  gradual,  steady  effort  for 
greater  care  in  selecting  ministerial  candidates,  and  particularly  in 
granting  testimonials  of  character  and  qualifications.  Bishop  Brew¬ 
ster  frankly  stated  that  men  seeking  mere  security  would  not  be 
welcomed.  Bishop  Acheson  called  for  dedicated  leaders  of  strong 
character  and  convictions,  who  would  be  successful  in  any  business. 
Bishop  Budlong  wanted  high-caliber  college  graduates,  who  had 
successfully  completed  a  year  in  a  theological  school.  Only  superior 
men  would  receive  scholarships  and  loans,  and  recommending 
parishes  should  offer  financial  aid.  The  Church  needed  men  for 
whom  the  ministry  could  be  the  only  acceptable  profession.  “It  is 
not  sufficient  that  some  nice  youth  thinks  that  he  wants  to  study 
for  the  ministry.”16 
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The  Diocese  abandoned  its  former  casual  system  of  postu- 
lancy,  in  which  many  fell  by  the  wayside.  It  adopted  high  intel¬ 
lectual,  spiritual,  and  physical  requirements,  which  kept  the  list  of 
candidates  short.  The  policy  was  bold,  considering  the  serious 
difficulties  of  recruiting  candidates.  These  were  deplored  in  1921,  in 
the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  Dean  Ladd 
of  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  In  1947  a  backward  glance  over 
fifty  years  revealed  less  than  a  one-third  increase  of  clergymen, 
while  Church  membership  had  nearly  tripled. 

In  1922  the  Diocese  began  to  present  the  challenge  of  min¬ 
isterial  service  to  conferences  of  selected  boys.  This  originated  the 
biennial  Conference  on  the  Ministry  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
with  addresses  on  approaching  the  ministry,  preparation,  and 
various  aspects  of  service,  and  talks  by  students  on  seminary  life. 

The  benefits  of  this  approach  appeared  especially  in  the 
1940’s  and  in  the  postwar  years.  Berkeley  Divinity  School  was 
crowded  with  superior  men,  mostly  veterans.  While  they  supplied 
a  small  portion  of  the  men  needed,  their  high  quality  compensated 
for  lack  of  number.  In  1949  ten  diocesan  youths  entered  seminaries, 
an  unequalled  number  for  one  year,  and  without  lowering  the 
standards.  The  upward  trend  persisted  for  some  years,  and  in  1952 
eight  deacons  were  ordained  —  the  largest  number  in  many  years. 
A  great  many  candidates  were  in  seminaries  or  about  to  enter. 

Higher  standards  have  been  accompanied  by  a  determined 
effort  to  enforce  stricter  observance  of  the  rules  regarding  calls  to 
parishes.  This  includes  respect  for  the  bishop’s  right  to  pass  upon 
qualifications,  to  withhold  consent,  and  to  grant  permission  to  as¬ 
sume  office.  It  protects  both  the  parish  and  its  prospective  minister. 
Another  progressive  step,  promoted  especially  by  Bishop  Budlong, 
is  insistence  upon  improvement  of  rectories,  which  too  often  de¬ 
teriorated  during  the  years  of  depression  and  war. 

Another  continuing  support  of  clerical  morale  is  the  annual 
Clergy  Conference,  a  successor  of  the  colonial  conventions  and  the 
clerical  convocations.  After  Convocation  lapsed,  the  clergy  gen¬ 
erally  met  only  in  the  archdeaconries  and  at  the  Diocesan  Con¬ 
vention.  The  recent  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of 
clerical  gatherings,  including  a  pre-Lenten  quiet  day  at  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  so  popular  that  even  stormy  weather  has  not  dis¬ 
couraged  good  attendance. 
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in  the  1920s  Bishops  Brewster  and  Acheson  inaugurated 
autumn  clergy  conferences  at  the  Choate  School  in  Wallingford, 
or  at  Trinity  College.  Inspiration  and  unity  have  been  found  in  the 
two  or  three-day  program  of  devotion,  meditation,  and  addresses. 
The  spirit  was  once  succinctly  described  by  Bishop  Acheson:  “No 
business,  no  findings,  no  resolutions,  but  just  exchange  of  ideas,  free 
inquiry,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  does  not  mean  foolish  talking 
which  is  not  convenient.”17  The  fellowship  and  meeting  of  minds 
encourage  a  corporate  spirit  similar  to  that  of  the  early  Connecticut 
clergy. 


Education 

Until  well  into  the  1800’s,  most  clergymen  began  their  edu¬ 
cation  at  home.  They  prepared  for  college  with  a  local  minister, 
who  enlarged  his  small  income  by  conducting  a  school.  Bishop 
Jarvis  read  at  home  “by  the  light  of  a  pitch  pine  knot,”  and  Bishop 
Griswold  studied  with  his  learned  uncle,  the  Rev.  Roger  Viets  of 
Simsbury.  Later  some  candidates  prepared  for  college  in  secondary 
schools  like  the  Episcopal  Academy. 

New  Englanders  expected  their  ministers  to  be  college 
graduates.  Their  ideal  of  higher  education,  especially  at  Yale, 
followed  that  of  Cambridge  University,  the  alma  mater  of  many 
Puritan  founding  fathers.  Although  the  arts  and  “worldly”  phil¬ 
osophy  were  not  neglected,  the  ancient  learned  languages  (including 
even  Hebrew)  were  the  cornerstones.  All  classes  studied  standard 
works  and  attended  lectures  in  divinity,  and  were  constantly  drilled 
in  Biblical  learning. 

Whenever  he  could,  the  candidate  lingered  at  his  college  for 
a  post-graduate  course  in  theology.  Many  could  not  afford  that 
luxury  and  returned  to  study  under  the  parental  roof,  with  help 
from  the  rector.  He  opened  the  treasures  of  his  library,  and  guided 
them  by  the  example  of  his  own  preaching  and  pastoral  practice. 
Some  ministers  made  their  homes  private  theological  schools,  with 
a  regular  plan  of  study. 

The  advantage  of  this  custom  was  the  close  and  sympathetic 
association.  The  teacher  was  like  a  second  father,  and  often  be¬ 
came  a  life-long  and  revered  friend.  But  the  teacher  was  also  a 
busy  parish  minister  who  could  devote  only  part  of  his  time  to 
students.  Another  drawback  was  the  lack  of  scholarships,  which 
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compelled  poorer  candidates  to  support  themselves,  usually  by 
teaching.  The  painfully  frequent  result  was  impaired  health. 

The  old  New  England  standard  of  theological  education 
was  set  by  the  Puritan  minister  and  scholar,  Cotton  Mather  of 
Boston,  in  his  Manductio  ad  Ministerium  (Guide  to  the  Ministry). 
The  candidate  was  required  to  read  the  Greek  New  Testament  and 
the  works  of  Latin  and  Greek  theologians.  Hebrew  was  desirable; 
some  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  knew  it,  and  Doctor  Johnson  com¬ 
piled  a  Hebrew  grammar.  Church  history  was  considered  abso¬ 
lutely  essential.  The  usual  course  also  comprised  metaphysics, 
natural  philosophy  (general  science),  astronomy,  logic,  mathematics 
to  develop  reasoning  power,  Christian  ethics,  music,  poetry,  rhetoric, 
and  the  composition  of  sermons.  Mather  advised  students  to 
develop  a  “system  of  divinity,”  and  Doctor  Johnson  composed  one 
at  Yale.  In  his  student  days  the  favored  introductions  to  theology 
were  those  of  the  Calvinist  professors,  Wollebius  and  William  Ames. 
Before  their  conversion  some  of  the  early  Episcopal  clergy  had 
studied  these,  together  with  Ames's  Cases  of  Conscience ,  a  guide  to 
moral  theology. 

The  early  Episcopal  clergy  and  their  pupils  lived  in  an  age 
of  rationalist  attacks  upon  traditional  Christian  theology  and  re¬ 
vealed  religion.  The  more  learned  parsons  counteracted  the  assault 
by  gathering  in  their  libraries  the  standard  apologies  for  faith 
written  by  Anglican  and  other  divines  and  philosophers.  Men  of 
the  caliber  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  John  Beach  knew  John  Locke's 
defense  of  the  reasonableness  of  revelation.  They  studied  Samuel 
Clarke’s  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God ,  which 
was  read  by  ministerial  candidates.  With  caution  they  perused 
William  Wollaston’s  less  orthodox  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated, 
which  based  the  analogy  between  truth  and  morality  on  reason. 

If  the  young  candidate  was  assailed  by  the  appeals  of  Deistic, 
natural  religion,  his  teacher  found  an  armory  of  arguments  in 
William  Law’s  The  Case  of  Reason,  or  Natural  Religion  Fully 
Stated,  John  Leland’s  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  or  Charles 
Leslie’s  A  Short  and  Easie  Method  with  the  Deists.  Bishop  Joseph 
Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Course  of  Nature,  was  a  comprehensive  defense  of 
theistic  belief,  citing  conscience  as  evidence  of  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  God.  Attacks  upon  prophecy  were  counteracted  by  Bishop 
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Thomas  Sherlock’s  Six  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  and  Bishop  Thomas 
Newton’s  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies. 

Private  study  did  not  provide  enough  well-trained  clergy¬ 
men  even  in  colonial  times.  It  became  hopelessly  inadequate  in  the 
rapidly  growing  new  nation.  By  1815  the  older  churches  had  be¬ 
gun  to  found  seminaries,  and  in  1817  the  Episcopal  General  Con¬ 
vention  established  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  Connecticut 
Episcopalians  were  disappointed  by  its  removal  in  1822  from 
New  Haven  to  New  York,  but  they  were  urged  by  the  Churchmans 
Magazine  to  support  the  campaign  to  endow  a  Connecticut  Sea- 
bury  Professorship. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  many  promising  candidates 
would  never  hear  the  professor,  without  help  in  paying  the  expenses 
of  their  education.  At  the  request  of  Bishop  Brownell,  the  Diocesan 
Convention  in  1827  formed  itself  into  the  Church  Scholarship 
Society,  with  the  Bishop  as  president.  By  the  efforts  of  auxiliary 
societies,  membership  fees,  gifts,  and  parish  collections,  the  Society 
eventually  raised  a  large  endowment.  At  first  the  aid  was  restricted 
to  students  at  Washington  (Trinity)  College,  but  later  it  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  schools. 

The  Society  has  helped  hundreds  on  their  way  to  the  priest¬ 
hood,  especially  at  Trinity  College  and  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School.  Many  could  not  have  continued  their  studies  without  its 
loans,  and  scholastic  records  often  have  been  excellent. 

Like  most  such  organizations,  the  “C.  S.  S.”  was  largely 
diocesan  in  its  support  and  benefits.  Some  Churchmen  wanted 
one  with  a  broader  outlook,  and  in  1859  incorporated  the  Society  for 
the  Increase  of  the  Ministry.  The  “S.  I.  M.”  granted  scholarships 
without  expecting  repayment  unless  the  beneficiary  abandoned 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  Its  office  is  in  Hartford,  and  much 
of  the  support  comes  from  Connecticut,  but  the  beneficiaries  come 
from  all  over  the  nation.  In  its  first  half-century  the  “S.  I.  M.” 
helped  nearly  fourteen  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  took  orders. 
In  1910  they  included  thirty-eight  clerical  deputies  to  the  last 
General  Convention,  and  twenty  bishops. 

The  Berkeley  Divinity  School 

The  Diocese  expanded  so  rapidly  that  the  methods  adopted 
to  aid  candidates  were  failing  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
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clergymen.  Bishop  Brownell  became  convinced  that  the  only  so¬ 
lution  would  be  a  diocesan  seminary.  In  1849  he  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  a  theological  course  in  Trinity  College.  It  was 
an  immediate  success,  and  two  years  later  became  an  academic 
department.  Although  some  criticized  this  policy  as  too  exclusive, 
the  Convention  heartily  endorsed  plans  to  establish  scholarships 
and  a  chair  of  theology. 

The  power  behind  the  movement  was  Bishop  John  Williams, 
who  possessed  a  rare  gift  of  interesting  parishes  in  helping  students. 
His  contagious  enthusiasm  persuaded  the  Diocese  to  launch  a 
campaign  to  found  a  seminary.  A  large  gift  for  endowment  was 
pledged  on  the  condition  of  locating  the  school  in  Middletown.  The 
General  Assembly  granted  a  charter  for  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  in  1854,  the  centennial  of  the  death  of  Bishop  George 
Berkeley  of  Cloyne,  patron  of  learning  in  colonial  Connecticut. 

A  School  of  the  Prophets 

Bishop  Williams  became  the  dean,  and  happily  moved  to 
Middletown  to  consecrate  his  remaining  forty-five  years  to  the 
work  he  loved.  Eight  years  after  his  death  (1899)  the  seminary  was 
empowered  to  confer  theological  degrees,  as  he  would  have  wished. 

The  school  opened  with  evensong  in  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
on  October  2,  1854.  Classes  appropriately  began  in  the  recently 
purchased  Jarvis  House,  formerly  the  home  of  the  scholar,  Samuel 
Farmar  Jarvis.  One  room  served  as  an  oratory  for  daily  prayers 
until  the  Gothic  brownstone  chapel  of  St.  Luke  was  consecrated  in 
1861,  in  memory  of  Middletown’s  beloved  physician,  Doctor 
Thomas  Dent  Mutter,  who  died  in  1859.  Bishop  Williams  lived 
in  the  Jarvis  House,  which  his  admiring  students  called  “The 
Palace.”  He  met  them  in  his  book-lined  study  and  imbued  them 
with  an  intelligently  conservative  theology,  which  they  carried 
throughout  the  nation.  This  tradition  has  been  kept  vital  by  the 
succeeding  Deans:  John  Binney,  1899-1908;  Samuel  Hart,  1908-1917; 
William  Palmer  Ladd,  1918-1941;  Lawrence  Rose,  1942-1947; 
Percy  Urban,  1947-1957;  and  Richard  H.  Wilmer,  Jr.,  1959-. 

Until  recent  times,  Berkeley  was  a  small  school,  cherishing 
the  intimate  family  association  between  student  and  teacher,  which 
was  its  distinctive  characteristic  under  Bishop  Williams.  The  in¬ 
tense  loyalty  and  unity  of  the  alumni  gave  them  influence  far  out  of 
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proportion  to  their  number,  and  they  became  prominent  especially 
in  Western  missions,  and  in  the  founding  of  the  Church  Divinity 
School  of  the  Pacific  in  Berkeley,  California. 

Success  depended  upon  thorough  teaching  by  a  devoted 
faculty,  for  Berkeley  was  modestly  equipped  and  never  wealthy. 
The  endowment  always  was  less  than  adequate,  for  there  were 
many  other  demands  upon  the  generosity  of  Connecticut  Church¬ 
men.  Years  were  required  to  raise  the  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  requested  by  the  Diocesan  Convention  in  the  1870’s.  The 
iron-willed  courage  and  devotion  of  Bishops  Williams  and  Brewster 
were  Berkeley’s  salvation. 

A  golden  opportunity  arrived  with  the  acute  shortage  of 
clergy  during  World  War  I.  It  was  fully  exploited  by  Dean  Ladd, 
a  true  and  noble  scholar  imbued  with  the  passions  of  learning  and 
the  Social  Gospel.  Bishop  Brewster  helped  by  his  eloquent  phrasing 
of  Berkeley’s  ideal  of  service  to  the  whole  Church.  A  special  com¬ 
mittee  presented  its  needs  to  the  Diocese,  through  annual  appeals 
for  funds  and  many  addresses  by  diocesan  priests  and  faculty 
members. 

A  new  era  opened  with  Dean  Ladd’s  inspired  summer 
school  of  theology,  organized  by  the  deans  of  the  Eastern  Sem¬ 
inaries,  and  begun  in  1919  for  men  who  had  served  in  the  nation’s 
defense.  Its  success  surpassed  all  expectation,  and  the  sixty  stu¬ 
dents  included  forty-five  veterans.  The  next  progressive  step  was  a 
summer  “School  of  Inquiry”  for  women,  in  1923-1925.  The  Dean 
invited  eminent  English  teachers  to  lecture,  and  sent  students  into 
the  parishes  to  describe  their  experiences  in  training  for  the 
ministry. 

This  awakening  suggested  a  removal  to  New  Haven,  where 
students  would  have  greater  opportunity  for  parochial  work,  and 
access  to  the  libraries  of  Yale  University  and  its  Divinity  School. 
Some  Churchmen  regretted  abandoning  the  site  made  almost  hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  teaching  and  personality  of  Bishop  Williams,  but  were 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  New  Haven  was  closely  associated 
with  the  memory  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  benefactor  of  Yale.  In  the 
autumn  of  1928,  the  bicentennial  of  his  coming  to  America,  the 
school  moved  to  a  new  campus  at  Sachem  and  Mansfield  Streets. 
The  library,  offices,  and  class  rooms  were  located  in  old  residences. 
The  chapel  was  a  simple  “upper  room”  in  a  remodeled  coach  house, 
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with  heavy  intersecting  rafters.  The  campus  of  three  acres  included 
also  a  dormitory,  a  refectory,  a  hostel,  and  faculty  houses. 

In  spite  of  its  somewhat  makeshift  appearance,  Berkeley 
was  lively  and  full  of  adventurous  spirit.  Dean  Ladd  was  pleased 
with  his  talented  household,  and  the  trustees  rejoiced  that  its 
financial  situation  improved  even  in  the  midst  of  depression,  due 
to  the  appeals  for  the  school’s  “Emergency  Fund.”  Greater  income 
came  from  selling  and  leasing  parts  of  the  Middletown  property. 
Clergymen  flocked  to  the  week’s  refresher  course,  begun  in  the 
1930’s  in  cooperation  with  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Removal  seemed  justified  by  the  continual  progress  during 
the  grim  years  of  depression  and  war.  The  students  were  college 
graduates,  prepared  to  profit  by  the  well-balanced  course.  Finances 
became  more  secure,  especially  through  the  increasing  number  of 
annual  subscribers.  By  1941  income  nearly  covered  operating  ex¬ 
penses  -  “which,”  Bishop  Budlong  said,  “is  a  rare  accomplishment 
for  a  theological  school  anywhere  in  these  days.”18 

Berkeley’s  modern  faculty  was  one  of  which  any  seminary 
might  be  proud.  It  included  the  notable  Old  Testament  scholar, 
Fleming  James,  who  in  1941  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Theological 
Department  at  the  University  of  the  South.  Percy  L.  Urban,  who 
became  Dean  in  1947,  was  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  and 
C.  Kilmer  Myers  served  as  Instructor  in  Church  History.  In  1945 
Edward  R.  Hardy,  Jr.,  became  Associate  Professor  in  Church 
History  and  Teacher  of  Liturgies.  Massey  H.  Shepherd  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge  lectured  in  liturgies, 
and  Doctor  Elmer  J.  Cook  became  Professor  of  New  Testament. 
Bishops  Budlong  and  Gray  gave  lectures  in  pastoral  theology  and 
church  organization.  Faculty  members  raised  the  school’s  reputation 
by  lecturing  and  teaching  in  other  schools,  and  by  publishing 
some  notable  books.  Berkeley’s  high  standard  was  greatly  indebted 
also  to  Doctor  Charles  B.  Hedrick,  acting  dean  during  the  last 
illness  of  Dean  Ladd  and  until  1942. 

In  1942  Berkeley  welcomed  Dean  Lawrence  Rose,  its  guide 
through  the  trials  of  World  War  II.  He  introduced  an  accelerated 
course  and  summer  sessions  to  maintain  the  supply  of  clergy,  de¬ 
pleted  by  incessant  demands  for  chaplains.  Berkeley’s  friends, 
faculty,  and  students  drew  closer  together  in  their  joint  meetings  at 
commencements.  In  1946  the  school  was  formally  accredited  by 
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the  American  Association  of  Theological  Seminaries.  Next  year 
Doctor  Percy  Urban  succeeded  Dean  Rose,  who  became  Dean  of 
the  General  Seminary  in  New  York. 

For  many  years  Berkeleys  friends  had  deplored  its  in¬ 
adequate  buildings.  With  the  support  of  the  Diocesan  Convention, 
in  1940  the  trustees  purchased  from  Yale  University  the  spacious 
Sachem  Hall,  a  former  Yale  fraternity  house,  adjoining  the  campus. 
Many  Churchmen  contributed  the  funds,  and  enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorsed  a  suggestion  to  name  it  for  Bishop  Brewster,  Berkeley’s 
oldest  alumnus.  He  rejoiced  at  the  honor,  while  the  faculty  and 
students  were  delighted  to  have  a  permanent  dormitory,  a  new 
refectory,  and  conference  rooms. 

The  Church’s  postwar  growth  forbade  sitting  in  contentment, 
and  in  1947  Bishop  Budlong  frankly  laid  before  the  Diocese  the 
urgent  needs  for  more  endowment,  buildings,  and  teachers.  Only 
two  years  later  Berkeley  had  a  new  administration  building,  better 
lecture  halls,  more  library  space,  and  apartments  for  married  stu¬ 
dents.  The  school  refused  as  many  men  as  it  admitted,  and  enroll¬ 
ment  taxed  its  limits.  In  1949  the  old  chapel  was  reconstructed 
by  combining  the  “upper  room”  and  the  lower  lecture  hall,  and 
adding  an  outer  porch,  a  sacristy,  and  a  new  lofty  roof.  In  1952 
began  the  centennial  building  program. 

In  1954  Berkeley  celebrated  its  centennial,  flourishing  as 
never  before,  with  over  one  hundred  students.  The  graduating 
class  of  thirty-three,  the  largest  on  record,  represented  eighteen 
dioceses  and  missionary  districts.  On  the  day  after  commencement 
there  was  an  unprecedented  joint  ordination  of  seventeen  deacons 
in  Trinity  Church  on  the  Green.  Ten  bishops  ordained  candidates 
from  their  dioceses,  or  for  other  bishops  who  could  not  attend. 
Bishop  Gray  presided,  and  the  preacher  was  Bishop  Herbert 
William  Hall  of  Aberdeen  and  Orkney,  a  visiting  lecturer. 

The  Centennial  Convocation  in  October  attracted  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  more  than  twenty  colleges  and  seminaries,  including 
Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  associated  with  Bishop  Berkeley.  The 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  a  visiting  lecturer,  brought  greetings  from  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  Together  with  Provost  Edgar  S.  Furniss  of 
Yale,  he  paid  tribute  to  Bishop  Berkeley’s  patronage  of  learning 
in  America. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the  announce- 
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ment  by  President  Jacobs  of  Trinity  College  that  Berkeley  would 
soon  receive  the  first  installments  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  its  Centennial  Fund  from  the  Builders  for  Christ  Campaign. 
By  the  autumn  of  1955  more  than  one  third  of  the  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  had  been  raised,  and  next  year  the  sum 
approached  eight  hundred  thousand.  Hundreds  of  Churchmen 
contributed,  including  many  alumni. 

The  first  step  in  a  long-range  plan  to  raise  two  million 
dollars  gave  the  school  a  new  administration  and  library  building, 
and  much-needed  funds  for  endowment  and  further  construction. 
The  campaign  has  revealed  Berkeley’s  appeal  outside  the  Diocese, 
and  an  unsuspected  revival  of  interest  in  theological  education. 
Most  of  the  gifts  came  from  Connecticut  Churchmen,  who  were 
inspired  by  their  appreciation  of  Berkeley’s  vital  relation  to  the 
Diocese,  and  its  unique  quality  inherited  from  Bishop  Williams. 

Contributions  of  Connecticut  to  the  Ministry 

From  Bishop  8eabury’s  first  ordinations  in  1785,  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Connecticut  contributed  to  the 
American  Church  a  notably  large  share  of  its  ministers.  Before 
1858  the  first  four  bishops  ordained  289  of  the  2787  deacons,  or 
between  ten  and  eleven  per  cent.  Seabury  ordained  forty-seven, 
Jarvis  thirty- three,  Brownell  one  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and 
Williams  thirty-six. 

The  Diocese  was  among  the  most  productive  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry  during  the  first  century  of  the  American  Church. 
A  census  of  men  who  entered  the  ministry,  from  one  hundred  and 
three  parishes,  was  published  in  1902  in  Lucy  Cushing  Jarvis’s 
Sketches  of  Church  Life  in  Colonial  Connecticut.  Although  in¬ 
complete,  it  comprises  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  names  since 
1785,  an  average  of  one  for  every  generation  in  each  parish.  Nine¬ 
teen  parishes  furnished  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  more  than 
one  half.  Many  of  these  men  served  in  other  dioceses,  and  sixteen 
became  bishops: 


Name  Parish 

Benjamin  Brewster,  Christ  Church,  New  Haven 

Chauncey  B.  Brewster,  Christ  Church,  New  Haven 
Frederick  M.  Burgess,  Christ  Church,  New  Haven 
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Diocese 

Western  Colorado, 
1909-1916 
Maine,  1916-1940 
Connecticut,  1897-1928 
Long  Island,  1901-1925 


'Name  Parish 

Thomas  Frederick  Davies,  St.  Michael’s,  Litchfield 
Alexander  Viets  Griswold,  St.  Mark’s,  East  Plymouth 

Abraham  Jarvis,  St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk 
Alfred  Lee,  Christ  Church,  Norwich 
William  A.  Leonard,  Trinity,  Southport 
Benjamin  H.  Paddock,  Christ  Church,  Norwich 
John  A.  Paddock,  Christ  Church,  Norwich 
Charles  T.  Quintard,  St.  John’s,  Stamford 
Samuel  Seabury,  St.  James’,  Poquetanuck 
Alexander  Mackay  Smith,  St.  Paul’s,  New  Haven 

Alexander  H.  Vinton,  St.  John’s,  Stamford 

Edwin  Gardner  Weed,  St.  Luke’s,  Darien 
Lemuel  H.  Wells,  Christ  Church,  Hartford 


Diocese 

Michigan,  1889-1905 
Eastern  Diocese 
1811-1843 

Connecticut,  1797-1813 
Delaware,  1841-1887 
Ohio,  1889-1930 
Massachusetts,  1873-1891 
Olympia,  1880-1894 
Tennessee,  1865-1898 
Connecticut,  1784-1796 
Pennsylvania,  1911; 

Coadjutor,  1902 
Western  Massachusetts, 
1902-1911 
Florida,  1886-1924 
Spokane,  1892-1913* 


A  surprising  number  of  the  most  eminent  Episcopal  clergy, 
in  the  colonial  and  early  national  periods,  were  connected  with 
Connecticut.  William  B.  Sprague’s  Annals  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Pulpit ,  published  in  1859,  contains  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  biographies  down  to  1855.  Thirty-five  of  the  men  (about 
twenty-three  per  cent)  were  associated  with  Connecticut  during 
all  or  part  of  their  ministry,  were  bom  and  reared  there,  or  re¬ 
ceived  there  an  important  part  of  their  education.  Eighteen  were 
born  and  reared  in  the  state;  seventeen  ministered  in  the  colonial 
period,  and  eighteen  after  1785. 

A  fair  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  Connecticut 
clergy  appears  in  their  large  proportion  of  the  five  hundred  and 
forty-eight  Episcopal  clergymen  in  Appleton  s  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography  and  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 
One  hundred  and  nine  (nearly  twenty  per  cent)  were  associated 
with  the  Diocese  by  birth  and  education,  or  by  service  in  the 
ministry  there,  and  sometimes  in  all  these  respects.  Thirty-one 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  bishops  (nearly  eighteen  per 
cent)  were  related  to  the  Diocese  as  its  bishops,  by  birth  or  edu¬ 
cation,  or  by  service  in  the  ministry  before  their  consecration.  Many 
of  these  priests  and  bishops  spread  throughout  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  the  influence  of  Connecticut  High  Church 
doctrine. 


*For  two  more,  see  p.  375. 
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CHAPTER  NINETEEN 


OLD  CONNECTICUT  CHURCHMANSHIP 


The  Old  High  Churchmen 

THROUGHOUT  the  nineteenth  century  the  words  “Connecti¬ 
cut  High  Churchman”  described  a  definite  type,  which  was 
recognizable  whenever  a  Connecticut  churchman  ministered,  or 
spoke  as  a  bishop  or  deputy  in  General  Convention.  Connecticut 
Churchmen  of  course  were  not  a  solid  block  within  or  without  the 
Diocese.  There  were  always  exceptions,  sometimes  eminently 
influential  in  the  Church;  but  the  salient  traits  were  clear  enough 
to  make  “Connecticut  Churchmanship”  a  familiar  term. 

Its  characteristics  descended  like  a  striking  family  re¬ 
semblance  from  Samuel  Johnson,  Daniel  Brown,  and  Timothy 
Cutler  —  the  Yale  converts  of  1722  —  and  their  many  followers 
before  the  Revolution.  They  were  Episcopalians  not  by  heredity 
and  habit  but  by  reading  and  reason,  and  by  conviction  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  Catholic  —  not  a  sect,  but  a  branch  of  the 
universal  Church.  The  usual  reward  of  their  faith  —  social  ostracism 
and  even  persecution  —  strengthened  their  confidence  in  the 
Church’s  claims  and  made  them  “High”  Churchmen.  The  de¬ 
scription  referred  not  to  ceremonial  but  to  doctrine. 

The  first  Connecticut  High  Churchman,  Doctor  Samuel 
Johnson  of  Stratford,  impressed  his  mentality  so  deeply  that  the 
Diocese  bears  its  mark  today.  His  thoughts  came  straight  from  the 
great  Church  of  England  theologians  in  the  age  of  Kings  Charles 
I  and  Charles  II  (1625-85)  —  the  “Caroline  Divines.”  From  him 
Connecticut  High  Churchmanship  derived  its  staunch  defense  of 
the  three  orders  of  the  ministry  (bishops,  priests,  and  deacons)  and 
of  the  Church’s  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  From  him  came 
Connecticut’s  traditional,  unalterable  opposition  to  theological  or 
ecclesiastical  innovations,  and  the  strong  emphasis  upon  the 
sacraments,  particularly  the  Holy  Communion.  From  him  came 
intense  devotion  to  the  Prayer  Book  and  a  passionate  love  for  the 
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Church,  her  ministry  and  sacraments,  as  the  appointed  channels 
of  divine  grace. 

Stress  upon  the  Church  and  the  ministry  distinguished  Con¬ 
necticut  High  Churchmen  from  Evangelicals.  The  latter  con¬ 
sidered  the  Church  as  “the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people,” 
and  would  welcome  anybody  who  approached  the  altar  in  faith.  To 
High  Churchmen  the  Church  was  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  a 
peculiarly  sacred  historic  institution  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  with  Jesus  Christ  as  the  chief  corner¬ 
stone.  One  group  stressed  the  human  community  of  the  Church, 
the  other  its  divine  authority. 

The  High  Churchman  differed  from  the  Evangelical  in 
stressing  the  relative  significance  of  different  portions  of  public 
worship.  Preaching  was  all-important  to  the  Evangelical  and  to 
the  “Broad”  or  liberal  Churchman.  Some  in  these  groups  even  gave 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  only  meaningful  part  of  public 
service.  The  High  Churchman  considered  it  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
struction  in  doctrine,  history,  and  liturgy.  To  him  prayer  was  a 
more  effective  means  of  grace,  a  more  immediate  and  intimate 
communion  with  God,  an  expression  of  Christian  dependence 
upon  Him.  This  explains  the  old  Connecticut  custom  of  opening 
Episcopal  churches  for  public  prayer  without  a  sermon. 

But  the  most  distinguishing  mark  of  Connecticut  High 
Churchmen  was  their  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  derived  from 
Doctor  Johnson,  who  considered  sacraments  as  an  extension  of 
Christ’s  incarnation.  The  idea  is  conveyed  most  clearly  in  his  own 
words:  “By  dwelling  in  the  tabernacle  of  his  body  he  hath  united 
himself  to  us,  and  dwelleth  in  all  mankind,  especially  in  all  the 
faithful  who  are  made  members  of  his  body  by  baptism  and  are 
partakers  of  his  blessed  Body  and  Blood  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.”1 

This  peculiar  churchmanship  was  firmly  rooted  in  Con¬ 
necticut  before  the  Revolution  through  Johnson’s  preaching,  writing, 
and  vast  personal  influence  upon  his  many  theological  students. 
He  set  his  seal  upon  such  eminent  priests  as  Jeremiah  Learning, 
Bela  Hubbard,  Abraham  Jarvis,  and  Samuel  Seabury  the  younger. 

Seabury’s  father  was  one  of  the  “Connecticut  converts,”  the 
firmest  American  Episcopalians  in  doctrinal  position.  The  son’s 
convictions  were  strengthened  by  his  youthful  visit  to  Scotland. 
There  he  encountered  the  small  and  persecuted  Scottish  Episcopal 
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Church,  which  cherished  the  views  of  the  “Caroline  Divines”  and 
of  Doctor  Johnson,  respecting  the  Church’s  Catholic  lineage.  Ever 
after  he  stood  like  a  rock  in  defense  of  the  Church  as  a  divine 
institution,  of  the  Apostolic  succession,  and  of  the  sacraments  as  the 
means  of  grace.  He  was  elected  bishop  because  the  Connecticut 
clergy  regarded  his  type  of  churchmanship  as  more  important  than 
his  loyalty  to  King  George  III  during  the  Revolution.  (For  a 
biographical  sketch,  see  Appendix  I) 

Seabury  cut  deeper  the  stamp  of  Doctor  Johnson  upon 
Connecticut  Churchmen.  He  insisted  upon  fundamental  principles, 
declaring  that  “the  government,  sacraments,  faith,  and  doctrines 
of  the  Church  are  fixed  and  settled.”  Church  government  was 
divinely  committed  to  bishops,  who  were  not  honorary  figureheads 
or  mere  agents  of  parishes.  In  keeping  with  his  conviction  that  the 
bishop  is  a  successor  of  the  Apostles,  he  wore  a  mitre  —  symbol  of 
the  cloven  flame  that  came  upon  them  at  Pentecost.  The  same 
conviction  inspired  his  emphasis  upon  the  sacrament  of  con¬ 
firmation.  In  his  first  charge  to  his  clergy  he  called  it  “the  actual 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  worthily  receive  it.” 
Unlike  other  contemporary  American  bishops,  who  paid  it  scant 
attention,  he  always  administered  the  rite.  He  stressed  support  of 
the  “Holy  Catholic  faith,”  defended  the  sacramental  and  regen¬ 
erating  character  of  baptism,  and  exhorted  his  clergy  to  “hold 
fast,  and  contend  earnestly  for,  the  faith  as  it  was  once  delivered 
to  the  saints.”2 

This  was  some  forty  years  before  the  Oxford  Catholic  revival 
in  the  Church  of  England,  which  had  such  a  startling  effect  upon 
the  American  Episcopal  Church. 

Seabury ’s  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  most  clearly  distinguished 
him,  and  became  his  peculiar  legacy  to  Connecticut  High  Church¬ 
men.  He  described  that  sacrament  as  “the  most  solemn  part  of  our 
public  worship,”  not  “a  mere  empty  remembrance  of  Christ’s 
death.”  He  repeatedly  declared:  “We  have  therefore  a  right  to 
believe  and  say,  that  in  the  Holy  Communion,  the  faithful  receiver 
does,  in  a  mystical  and  spiritual  manner,  eat  and  drink  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  .  .  .”  He  taught  that  Christ’s  offering  of  himself 
in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  was  “fully  completed  and  ren¬ 
dered  effectual  in  the  death  on  the  cross.”  Christ  offered  himself 
as  a  priest  and  communicated  his  priesthood  to  the  Apostles  to 
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qualify  them  to  offer  this  Christian  sacrifice.  The  laity  also  are 
priests  of  God  because  they  are  qualified  to  join  in  offering  the 
Eucharist.3 

In  his  first  General  Convention,  of  1789,  Seabury  strove  to 
place  in  the  Prayer  Book  the  Scottish  form  of  the  Eucharist,  derived 
from  the  first  English  Prayer  Book  of  1549  and  the  liturgies  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  churches.  The  resulting  Communion  service  was 
more  complete  and  primitive  than  the  English  use,  and  committed 
the  American  Church  to  a  strongly  Catholic  teaching.  It  was  the 
unhappy  lot  of  Connecticut  High  Churchmen  to  be  misunderstood 
after  the  English  Catholic  revival  in  the  1830’s,  because  some  ex¬ 
tremists  insisted  upon  interpretations  and  embellishments  of  the 
service  that  seemed  alien  and  unnecessary. 

Fundamentally,  the  old  Connecticut  High  Churchmen  were 
mystics,  basing  religion  upon  faith,  tradition,  and  reason.  They 
would  have  been  at  home  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  and 
seemed  oddly  misplaced  in  the  practical,  reasonable  eighteenth 
century.  They  were  equally  uneasy  in  the  nineteenth,  between 
scientific  rationalism  and  a  Roman  Catholicism  that  attracted  some 
Episcopalians  by  its  sweeping  claims  to  priestly  authority  and  its 
elaborate  ceremonial.  Somewhere  a  middle  way  would  have  to  be 
found,  and  eventually  it  appeared  in  Bishop  Chauncey  B.  Brewster  s 
ideal  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  expressed  in  the  joint  priesthood  of 
the  clergy  and  laity. 

In  the  meantime,  assailed  by  revivalist  Protestantism, 
secular  rationalism,  and  a  rising  Roman  Catholicism,  Connecticut 
High  Churchmanship  was  not  easy  to  define,  or  for  the  outsider 
to  understand.  Perhaps  the  best  description  of  it  was  written  in  the 
1840s  by  the  Rev.  Alonzo  B.  Chapin,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  West 
Haven,  where  Samuel  Johnson  had  ministered.  “It  has  been  the 
result  of  sober  conviction,  arising  from  a  full  and  fair  examination 
of  all  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  Indeed,  the  Churchmanship  of 
Connecticut,  has  ever  been  that  calm  and  gentle  stream,  which  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  must  ever  beget 
among  those  who  follow  its  teachings,  regardless  of  the  storms  of 
enthusiasm,  or  the  bursts  of  fanaticism  by  which  they  may  be 
surrounded.  Sober  and  sedate,  uniform  and  consistent,  kind  and 
obliging,  but  unyielding  and  uncompromising.”4 

The  definition  was  not  always  so  kindly  and  often  read 
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“high  and  dry.”  The  inevitable  tendency  of  a  group  to  become 
self-satisfied  provoked  humorous  comment.  A  Connecticut  Church¬ 
man  must  have  winced  to  read  the  acid  words  of  the  Rev.  James 
DeKoven,  a  leader  of  the  “advanced”  High  Churchmen  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  was  born  in  Middletown  and  was  ordained  as  a 
deacon  by  Bishop  John  Williams  in  1854.  “A  modern  Connecticut 
Churchman,”  he  said,  “seems  to  me  like  a  man  uncomfortably 
astraddle  of  a  rail  fence.  The  fence  is  a  high  one  —  no  mean  low 
affair,  but  thoroughly  respectable,  six  bars  in  the  least.  The  rail  is 
sharp  and  cuts,  but  the  Connecticut  Churchman  imagines  it  is  the 
most  delightful  of  situations.  With  lofty  contempt  he  looks  down 
on  either  side  on  Puseyite  [follower  of  the  English  Anglo-Catholic, 
Edward  Bouverie  Pusey]  and  Evangelical,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
himself  and  his  position.  His  self-satisfaction  is  the  melancholy 
part  of  it.”5 

This  view  of  a  far-advanced  Anglo-Catholic  need  not  be 
taken  too  literally.  A  better  figure  of  speech  might  have  depicted 
the  Connecticut  Churchmen  as  watchmen  on  the  ramparts  of  a  city. 
That  was  the  attitude  of  such  continuers  of  the  Johnson  and  Sea- 
bury  tradition  as  Bishops  Jarvis,  Brownell,  and  Williams,  Bishop 
Jackson  Kemper  of  the  Northwest  (once  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Nor¬ 
walk),  and  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler.  The  latter,  born  in  Wood- 
stock  and  educated  at  Yale,  became  the  father-in-law  of  Bishop 
John  Henry  Hobart  of  New  York,  a  man  whose  clear-cut  convictions 
were  deepened  by  his  contact  with  Connecticut.  Through  him 
High  principles  thoroughly  penetrated  the  great  Diocese  of  New 
York  before  the  Oxford  Revival  of  the  1830s. 

Bishop  Brownell,  Moderate 

In  Connecticut  those  principles  had  settled  into  a  mold 
before  the  episcopate  of  Thomas  Church  Brownell,  who  continued 
the  tradition  of  Seabury.  He  represented  the  moderate  High 
Churchmen,  and  during  his  long  service  “Connecticut  Church- 
manship”  became  a  proverbial  certificate  of  orthodoxy.  Apart  from 
the  Bishop's  utterances,  its  practically  official  organ  of  expression 
was  the  diocesan  newspaper,  The  Watchman.  The  editorials, 
letters,  and  contributed  essays  mirrored  the  Connecticut  mentality 
from  about  1825  to  1832,  just  before  the  Oxford  Revival  began  to 
agitate  American  Episcopalians. 
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The  Evangelicals 

And  yet  Connecticut  was  not  a  solid  block  of  High  Church- 
manship,  and  in  fact  gave  to  the  American  Church  its  first  Evan¬ 
gelical,  “Low  Church”  bishop,  Alexander  Viets  Griswold  of  the 
Eastern  Diocese,  who  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Seabury  in  1795. 
Two  other  bishops  from  Connecticut  of  the  same  stamp  were 
Philander  Chase  of  Ohio  and  Thomas  March  Clark  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  were  both  rectors  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford. 

Another  eminent  Connecticut  Evangelical  was  Alexander 
Hamilton  Vinton,  a  physician  from  Pomfret,  who  was  ordained  in 
1835  —  ironically,  by  the  High  Church  Bishop  Benjamin  T.  Onder- 
donk  of  New  York.  He  became  an  outstanding  preacher  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  and  New  York,  and  deeply  influenced  the  great 
Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  of  Massachusetts,  who  said  of  him:  “The 
movement  of  his  words  was  the  heaving  of  the  tide  and  not  the 
sparkling  of  the  spray.”6  Vinton  was  an  authority  on  canon  law 
and  a  respected  debater  in  General  Convention,  where  in  1871  he 
made  a  memorable  reply  to  James  DeKoven’s  famous  speech  de¬ 
fending  ritualism.  He  was  associated  with  the  “Broad  Church” 
movement,  and  presided  at  the  first  Church  Congress  meeting  in 
1873. 

Of  like  mind  was  Edward  A.  Washburn,  rector  of  St.  John’s, 
Hartford,  in  1854-62.  Phillips  Brooks,  then  in  Philadelphia,  was 
delighted  when  Washburn  settled  in  the  city.  “I  have  just  had  a 
call,”  he  wrote,  “from  a  capital  New  England  man,  Dr.  Washburn 
of  Hartford,  who  has  just  come  here  to  take  charge  of  St.  Mark’s 
Church.  He  is  a  Cambridge  [i.e.,  Harvard]  man  of  the  best  kind 
in  our  ministry.  He  will  be  a  great  addition  to  our  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  men  here.”7  Washburn  never  failed  to  stir  interest  wher¬ 
ever  he  went,  and  the  same  was  true  of  Edwin  Harwood,  the 
Evangelical  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven. 

The  Anglo-Catholic  Revival 

Their  battle  had  already  been  waged  ever  since  the  Church 
in  America  had  begun  to  feel  impulses  from  a  great  revival  of 
Catholic  devotion  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  inspiration  of 
that  crusade  lay  in  various  mingling  political  and  spiritual  cur¬ 
rents.  The  romantic  movement  in  literature  led  the  intellectual 
classes  to  regard  the  Middle  Ages  more  favorably  and  to  appreci- 
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ate  Gothic  art.  ( See  Chapter  Sixteen,  under  The  Gothic  Revival). 
In  the  Church  a  reaction  from  the  excessive  stress  upon  preaching 
turned  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  sacraments,  particularly  the 
Eucharist,  as  the  binding  ties  of  the  Christian  community.  Eco¬ 
nomic  individualism,  by  its  frequent  exploitation  of  people,  pro¬ 
voked  a  return  to  the  ideal  of  Christian  service  and  charity.  The 
sheer  ugliness  of  the  new  industrial  towns  stimulated  a  longing  for 
beauty  in  literature  and  art,  and  in  the  Church’s  liturgy. 

Politics  played  a  part.  The  religious  mentality  of  English 
liberal  statesmen  had  been  moulded  by  eighteenth-century  ration¬ 
alism,  and  appeared  disposed  to  reform  the  established  Church  of 
England.  The  bishops,  who  voted  almost  solidly  against  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  were  warned  to  “set  their  house  in 
order."  Many  clergymen  and  laymen,  regardless  of  their  attitude 
towards  political  reform,  suspected  an  intention  to  dis-establish 
the  Church,  or  to  amalgamate  it  with  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
into  a  “liberal”  national  institution.  Within  a  year  after  the  Reform 
Bill,  John  Keble  preached  his  famous  sermon  at  Oxford,  attacking 
liberal  and  rational  tendencies  to  regard  the  Church  as  the  politi¬ 
cal  convention  of  a  secularized  society  and  government.  That  ser¬ 
mon  aroused  innumerable  inarticulate  people  to  a  new  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Church’s  Catholic  heritage  —  its  Apostolic  ministry, 
doctrine,  and  worship.  Keble  said  in  more  learned  terms  what 
Connecticut  High  Churchmen  and  The  Watchman  had  been 
saying  for  many  years. 

Keble’s  sermon  began  the  “Oxford”  or  “Anglo-Catholic” 
movement,  with  himself  as  its  poet,  and  with  Isaac  Williams,  Bishop 
Wilberforce  of  Oxford,  and  John  Henry  Newman,  as  other  leaders. 
Eventually,  Newman  and  a  few  others  despaired  of  reforming  the 
complacent  established  Church,  and  in  the  1840’s  seceded  to  the 
Roman  Communion.  The  alarm  they  aroused  resembled  the  fear 
of  Congregational  Connecticut  when  Samuel  Johnson  and  his 
friends  became  Episcopalians  in  1722.  The  panic  was  a  serious 
roadblock  to  the  Catholic  movement,  because  many  feared  that  the 
Church  was  being  infiltrated  by  “disguised  Romanists.” 

Many  American  High  Churchmen  shared  the  alarm  but  few 
were  surprised  at  Keble’s  protest.  Some  even  said  that  Seabury 
and  Hobart  Churchmen  had  anticipated  the  “Oxford  Movement” 
by  stressing  episcopacy,  the  sacraments,  and  the  Church’s  spiritual 
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character.  Connecticut  High  Churchmanship  soon  began  to  give 
the  movement  leaders  like  Jackson  Kemper,  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis, 
and  James  DeKoven,  the  head  of  Racine  College  in  Wisconsin.  At 
first  the  movement  stirred  little  or  no  apprehension,  although  a  few 
priests  and  laymen,  like  the  Barber  family  of  Connecticut,  had 
already  seceded  to  the  Roman  Church. 

Controversy 

In  the  1840’s  the  uneasiness  increased.  Newman’s  Tracts  for 
the  Tivies  and  his  “extreme”  friends  seemed  to  favor  features  of 
“Romanism,”  including  confession  to  the  priest  and  an  elaborate 
ritual,  and  began  to  use  certain  disturbing  expressions  about  the 
Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  (See  Chapter  Seventeen, 
under  The  Oxford  Revival)  Some  people  were  alarmed  by  the  re¬ 
vival  of  monasticism  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  founding  of 
a  sisterhood,  the  first  since  the  abolition  of  monasteries  by  King 
Henry  VIII  three  centuries  before. 

Disturbing  incidents  occurred  and  agitating  books  appeared. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis,  scholarly  son  of  Connecticut’s 
Bishop  Jarvis,  surprised  many  readers  by  a  note  which  he  attached 
to  a  sermon  preached  to  the  Board  of  Missions  in  1836:  “We  have 
no  right  to  banish  from  our  communion  those  whose  notions  of 
the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  rise  to  a  mysterious 
change  by  which  the  very  elements  themselves,  though  they  retain 
their  original  properties,  are  corporally  united  with  or  transformed 
into  Christ.”8 

This  scholar  and  historian  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
American  High  Churchman  to  mention  specifically  the  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence. 

A  few  years  later  Episcopalians  were  deeply  stirred  by  a 
violent  controversy  over  the  ordination  of  Arthur  Carey.  He  was 
an  alumnus  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  and 
had  made  favorable  comments  on  Newman’s  later  Tracts  that 
seemed  to  lean  towards  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  There  was  a 
spate  of  heated  pamphlets,  editorials,  and  debates  in  conventions, 
and  Bishop  Onderdonk  of  New  York  was  harshly  assailed  for  or¬ 
daining  Carey.  A  few  years  later  Bishop  Eastburn  of  Massachusetts 
started  an  uproar  by  declining  to  visit  the  Church  of  the  Advent 
in  Boston,  because  he  was  offended  by  “advanced”  ritual. 
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These  episodes  provoked  comment  in  Connecticut,  and  by 
1850  the  Diocese  was  thoroughly  excited.  Suspicion  of  the  “new 
divinity”  —  which  was  not  really  new  —  was  not  allayed  by  the 
defection  to  the  Roman  Church,  in  1851,  of  the  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Ives,  a  leading  Connecticut  High  Churchman.  Alarm  was  the 
greater  because  it  was  not  realized  that,  as  later  analysis  revealed, 
many  of  the  defectors  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  very  few  of  them  were  of  Connecticut  origin. 

Opposition  to  “extreme”  tendencies  already  had  been  voiced 
by  The  Calendar ,  the  diocesan  newspaper,  in  a  series  of  articles 
understood  to  express  the  views  of  Bishop  Brownell.  In  1850  he 
felt  compelled  to  address  the  Convention  on  “Certain  Theological 
Tendencies  and  Errors.”  A  few  defections,  he  said,  had  not  shaken 
general  loyalty  because  they  had  been  due  to  honest  and  respectable 
conviction.  Quite  different  was  the  disloyalty  that  bored  from 
within  to  “Romanize”  the  Church.  No  priest  should  allow  his 
capricious  individual  interpretation  of  doctrine  to  affront  the 
Church’s  “general  understanding”  by  advocating  “Romanism”  or 
cold  rationalism.  The  latter,  the  prevailing  contemporary  error, 
had  crept  in  from  Protestant  groups,  but  was  corrected  by  the 
Church’s  “more  evangelical  teaching  and  worship.” 

Certain  Roman  doctrines  and  practices  attracted  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  who  should  avoid  perverting  “Catholic  Unity”  to 
mean  a  visible  center  at  Rome,  rather  than  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  salvation  through  mediation  and  atonement.  It  was 
easy  to  criticize  the  separations  of  the  Reformation,  and  forget  the 
abuses  of  power  that  caused  them.  Insinuating  stress  upon  com¬ 
pulsory  individual  confession  and  priestly  absolution  was  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  would  encourage  over¬ 
bearing  priestly  power  and  lax  laymen  eager  to  “purchase  for¬ 
giveness  and  salvation”  by  a  mild  penance.  Churchmen  should 
follow  the  harder  way  of  self-discipline  and  vigilance. 

The  esthetic  thrills  of  elaborate  ceremonial  might  inculcate 
false  doctrines,  especially  respecting  the  real  fleshly  rather  than 
spiritual  presence  of  God  in  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist.  Yearning 
after  greater  holiness,  often  sincere,  could  lead  to  an  ascetism  false 
to  the  reasonable  worldly  duties  of  mature  men  and  women. 
Longing  for  monastic  devotion  might  be  merely  emotional  and 
disregard  the  temptation  to  indolence. 
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“Pure  religion,”  said  Bishop  Brownell,  “is  founded  in  an  un¬ 
feigned  love  to  God  and  to  mankind.  As  such,  it  must  be  an  active 
principle.  It  exhausts  not  itself  in  solitary  meditations,  nor  in 
elaborate  ceremonial  observances.  It  is  best  demonstrated  by 
sincere  devotion,  in  the  public  and  private  worship  of  God,  and 
by  an  unfeigned  obedience  to  all  the  Divine  commands,  while 
pursuing  the  active  duties  of  life.”9 

The  Bishop  deplored  heated  and  uncharitable  controversy, 
and  advised  Churchmen  to  refrain  from  censoriousness  while  ex¬ 
posing  dangerous  tendencies.  A  committee  of  Convention  con¬ 
sidered  the  address  and  proposed  resolutions  commending  it  and 
favoring  its  publication.  Only  five  out  of  sixty  clergymen  and  two 
out  of  thirty  laymen  were  opposed;  a  few  priests  refused  to  vote, 
perhaps  from  resentment  at  the  evident  intention  to  compel  a 
statement  of  their  opinions. 


Ritualism 

The  Anglo-Catholic  movement  continued  to  make  strides  in 
the  1850’s,  especially  after  the  founding  ol  Christ  Church,  New 
Haven.  By  the  1860’s  the  accompanying  agitation  troubled  Bishop 
Williams,  who  was  a  High  Churchman  but  resented  “ritualism.” 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  House  of  Bishops  in  1866,  he  discussed 
The  Law  of  Ritualism ,  a  highly  controversial  book  by  Bishop 
Hopkins  of  Vermont,  who  favored  Gothic  churches  and  defended 
“advanced”  ceremonies.  Altar  candles,  incense,  reverences  to  the 
altar  or  the  Eucharistic  elements,  and  special  Eucharistic  vestments 
were  roundly  condemned  in  a  declaration  signed  by  twenty-eight 
bishops,  including  Williams,  and  Jackson  Kemper  of  Wisconsin, 
formerly  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk.  It  was  written  by  Bishop 
Coxe  of  Western  New  York,  formerly  rector  of  St.  John’s, 
Hartford. 

At  the  General  Convention  in  1868  Williams  was  one  of  a 
committee  to  report  on  ritual.  In  the  stormy  session  of  1871  he 
stood  firmly  on  the  Old  Pligh  Church  side,  between  the  Low 
Churchmen  and  the  “Ritualists,”  along  with  Bishop  Coxe  and  with 
the  Rev.  E.  E.  Beardsley  of  St.  Thomas’s,  New  Haven,  in  the  House 
of  Deputies.  A  committee,  including  three  Old  High  Churchmen, 
recommended  the  prohibition  of  incense,  crucifixes,  processional 
crosses,  altar  candles,  Eucharistic  vestments,  the  elevation,  the 
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mixed  chalice,  the  ablutions,  Jay  servers,  and  all  reverences  to  the 
altar,  except  as  directed  by  the  Prayer  Book. 

This  was  less  an  attack  upon  ritualism  than  a  defense  of 
episcopal  authority,  which  was  being  openly  flouted  by  radical 
ritualists.  A  canon  adopted  by  the  bishops  declared  the  ritual 
standard  to  be  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Church  of  England  canons 
in  use  in  America  before  1789,  and  referred  all  ritual  disputes  to 
the  diocesan.  The  bishops  sanctioned  another  canon  forbidding 
the  elevation  of  the  Eucharistic  elements,  any  ceremony  not  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Prayer  Book,  celebrations  without  communions,  and 
unauthorized  hymns,  prayers,  epistles,  or  gospels. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Deputies  was  headed  by  the 
Rev.  William  Cooper  Mead  of  Norwalk,  an  astute  politician  and 
an  archfoe  of  ritualism.  After  a  joint  commission  reported  to  the 
Deputies,  debate  raged  intermittently  for  two  days.  Mead  moved 
to  substitute  the  much  more  stringent  provisions  of  the  bishops’ 
report.  The  opposition,  led  by  the  Rev.  James  DeKoven,  persuaded 
both  orders  to  reject  them,  and  although  a  majority  favored  the 
joint  commission’s  original  canon,  it  failed  for  lack  of  concurrence 
of  both  orders.  The  outcome  was  a  pair  of  innocuous  resolutions 
condemning  all  ceremonies  expressing  doctrines  foreign  to  the 
Church.  Whatever  it  thought  of  the  result,  the  Diocese  of  Con¬ 
necticut  generally  felt  a  surge  of  pride  in  the  distinguished  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Connecticut  Churchmen  in  the  brilliant  and  exciting 
debates. 

The  next  few  years  discouraged  a  confidence  that  carefully 
chosen  words  had  laid  the  disturbing  spirit.  In  1874  the  steady 
spread  of  “ritualism”  inspired  Bishop  Williams  to  mention  “some 
matters  which  concern  the  integrity  of  the  Church  and  the  purity 
of  the  Faith.”10  He  reproved  “advanced”  Anglo-Catholics  who 
decried  the  middle  way  of  the  English  Reformation  as  a  dishonest 
and  cunning  compromise.  It  was,  the  Bishop  held,  a  positive  re¬ 
turn  to  undefiled  faith  and  Apostolic  order,  bringing  doctrine,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  worship  to  the  test  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  primitive 
Church.  It  was  no  shift  to  please  the  extremes  of  Rome  and 
Protestant  Dissent,  but  an  appeal  to  the  early  great  Councils 
against  additions  to,  and  subtractions  from,  the  primitive  faith. 
Churchmen  should  never  mistake  opinions  for  doctrines,  super¬ 
ficialities  for  essentials.  The  restless  and  undisciplined  temper  of 
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the  times  undervalued  the  sacredness  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
denied  the  shaping  influence  of  belief  upon  man’s  life. 

A  yeanling  for  Christian  “unity’’  minimized  differences  and 
encouraged  a  vague,  sentimental  wishful  thinking;  underrated  the 
Prayer  Book  and  recklessly  demanded  its  alteration  in  either  a 
Roman  or  a  dissenting  direction.  Proposed  changes  should  be 
tested  not  by  supposed  accomplishment,  but  by  their  nature. 
“Ritualism’’  involved  no  dangers  unless  it  should  invite  perversion 
of  doctrine,  implying  unrestrained  individualism  and  inviting 
anarchy.  The  Bishop  added:  “Uniformity  of  ritual,  in  a  National 
Church,  with  reasonable  room  for  diversity,  is  surely  a  thing  to  be 
desired.  .  .  If  there  is  to  be  no  rule  or  law  in  this  direction,  we  may 
as  well  lapse  into  Independency  at  once.’  The  Convention  re¬ 
vealed  Diocesan  sentiment  by  heartily  approving  the  Bishop’s 
views  and  commending  them  to  the  General  Convention  in  1874. 

That  highly  charged  gathering  received  memorials  for  and 
against  “ritualism,”  and  considered  proposed  canons  to  curb  it.  The 
Deputies’  committee  on  canons,  led  by  Doctor  Mead  of  Connecticut, 
offered  a  rule  prohibiting  incense,  the  crucifix,  and  elevation  or 
adoration  of  the  Eucharistic  elements.  The  extreme  “Lows”  pro¬ 
posed  still  stricter  prohibitions  but  were  voted  down.  DeKoven 
fought  all  ritual  legislation  but  he  and  his  friends  could  not  prevent 
the  forbidding,  under  penalty  of  disciplinary  action,  of  the  elevation 
or  adoration  of  the  elements  and  all  other  acts  not  authorized  by 
the  Prayer  Book  rubrics. 


Monasticism 

The  same  Convention  argued  the  subject  of  reviving  mo¬ 
nastic  life.  It  had  already  appeared  in  America  in  the  Society  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  (Cowley  Fathers)  for  men,  and  the  Order  of 
St.  Mary  for  women.  In  spite  of  determined  attacks  upon  them,  the 
General  Convention  refused  to  forbid  orders,  and  they  slowly  won 
their  way  into  respect  by  self-sacrifice  and  good  works. 

Connecticut  felt  the  impulse  towards  monasticism  less  than 
some  other  dioceses.  The  Cowley  Fathers  established  a  training 
house  for  novices  in  Bridgeport,  where  they  soon  had  eight  pro¬ 
bationers  under  the  care  of  Arthur  C.  Hall,  who  later  became 
Bishop  of  Vermont.  Later,  in  the  same  city,  the  Sisters  of  the 
Tabernacle  served  the  Church  of  the  Nativity. 
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Several  priests  educated  in  Connecticut  were  prominent  in 
the  revival  of  religious  orders.  One  of  the  earliest  was  William 
Walter  Webb,  who  attended  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  He  served 
as  a  lay-reader  at  Grace  Chapel  (now  Grace  Church)  on  New 
Park  Avenue,  where  he  revealed  his  view  of  the  Eucharist  by 
painting  “Till  He  Come”  on  the  retable  of  a  little  altar  that  is  still 
in  use.  Webb  wrote  the  first  book  on  moral  theology  for  the 
clergy  of  the  American  Church.  He  became  president  of  Nashotah 
House  seminary  in  Wisconsin,  1892-1907;  in  1906  he  was  elected  as 
coadjutor-bishop  of  Milwaukee,  and  later  succeeded  as  diocesan. 
With  six  other  Philadelphia  priests,  in  1891  he  organized  “The 
Companions  of  the  Holy  Saviour,”  which  in  1896  became  definitely 
a  religious  order.  They  originated  at  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists 
in  the  rectorship  of  Henry  R.  Percival,  and  Webb  served  in  St. 
Elizabeth’s,  a  daughter  parish.  The  Companions  seceded  to  the 
Roman  Church  in  1908  but  Webb  did  not  follow  them. 

Closely  associated  with  Webb  and  the  Companions  was  the 
Rev.  Joseph  G.  H.  Barry,  who  came  from  Berkeley  Divinity  School 
as  a  somewhat  extreme  High  Churchman.  He  became  dean  of  the 
cathedral  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  and  in  1906  succeeded  Webb 
as  president  of  Nashotah  House.  He  believed  in  clerical  celibacy, 
routine  confession,  and  non-communicating  attendance  at  the 
Eucharist,  but  was  loyal  to  the  Episcopal  Church  and  parted  from 
the  Companions,  who  tried  to  dominate  Nashotah. 

Connecticut  has  been  associated  also  with  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  founded  by  Father  Huntington  in  New  York  City  in 
1881.  In  1907  Father  Sill,  O.  H.  C.,  founded  the  Kent  School  for 
Boys  in  an  old  farmhouse  by  the  Housatonic  River.  Members  of  the 
Order  have  lived  and  taught  there  at  times.  Father  Sill,  clothed  in 
his  habit  and  smoking  his  familiar  pipe,  was  the  headmaster  for 
over  forty  years. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  house  of  any  religious  order 
for  men  in  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut. 

Resolutions  and  addresses  could  not  banish  enriched  ritual 
or  discourage  religious  orders,  which  have  been  found  to  be  com¬ 
patible  with  loyalty  to  the  Church.  They  are,  in  fact,  not  con¬ 
tradictory  to  Old  Connecticut  Churchmanship,  but  rather  are  out¬ 
growths  from  its  devotion  to  the  Eucharist  and  the  life  of  prayer. 
Defections  have  been  comparatively  few,  because  the  “advanced” 
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Anglo-Catholics  generally  do  not  consider  these  things  as  deviations 
from  the  Church’s  ways.  “High”  ritual  has  made  only  modest  pro¬ 
gress  in  Connecticut;  it  has  appealed  to  a  small  minority,  and  few 
parishes  have  become  Anglo-Catholic  in  this  restricted  sense. 

Some  “ritual  lawlessness”  persisted,  and  as  late  as  the  1940’s 
occasional  eccentricities  provoked  a  pointed  rebuke  from  Bishop 
Budlong.  He  indicated  the  corrective  in  the  loyalty  owed  by  clergy 
and  laity  to  their  vows.  Freedom  to  allow  diversity  of  outward 
observances,  he  said,  does  not  mean  wilful  license  to  violate  the 
canons  and  the  Prayer  Book  rubrics.  Many  objectionable  cer¬ 
emonial  practices  have  arisen  not  from  abuse  of  the  liturgy  but 
from  sheer  lack  of  taste.  Bishop  Acheson  once  rendered  an  opinion 
on  such  lapses  in  a  Convention  address  that  few  were  likely  to 
forget.  “I  refer  to  the  stilted,  stage  wedding  style  of  entry  of  some 
choirs,  the  halting  step,  or  again  the  swing  from  side  to  side,  the 
duck  waddle  or  the  bandmaster  style  of  carrying  the  cross  with  stiff 
elbows  and  hand  before  the  nose,  and  at  times,  reversed  palms. 
O  Tempora ,  O  Mores  —  How  any  clergyman  can  endure  these 
things  is  beyond  comprehension!”11  One  parish,  for  a  time,  even 
used  Latin  in  the  liturgy,  which  was  generally  considered  as  sin¬ 
gular  rather  than  dangerous. 

The  Diocese  has  learned  to  take  such  things  without  undue 
excitement  as  departures  from  good  taste  and  common  sense,  rather 
than  from  sound  churchmanship.  And  even  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century,  “ritualism”  already  had  begun  to  seem  less  significant 
than  Catholic  Christian  unity,  and  the  Church’s  relation  as  a 
spiritual  fellowship  to  a  world  crying  out  for  the  religion  of  personal 
and  social  redemption.  Nobody  perceived  this  more  clearly  than 
Bishop  Brewster,  who  trusted  in  the  deep  loyalty  of  Old  Con¬ 
necticut  Churchmanship.  Throughout  a  long  episcopate  he  en¬ 
couraged  the  emergence  from  that  old  tradition  of  a  broader  and 
a  more  democratic  Catholic  faith. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY 


BROADER  CATHOLICISM 


The  Priesthood  of  the  Whole  Church 

CATHOLIC  Christian  unity  based  upon  the  priesthood  of  the 
whole  Church  is  the  ideal  that  Connecticut  churchmanship 
has  followed  in  what  Bishop  Brewster  called  the  “seething  ferment” 
of  this  present  century.  He  perceived  the  need  of  emphasizing  not 
a  uniform  ritual  or  theological  formulas,  but  the  republic  of  God 
and  the  commonwealth  of  Man.  The  world  needed,  he  said,  not 
speculations,  but  simple  faith  in  the  old  Catholic  creeds  and  a 
reasonable  authority  to  correct  individual  judgment  when  mere 
individualism  would  not  suffice.  Judged  by  such  a  desperate  need, 
wrangles  about  religious  orders,  vestments,  genuflections,  and 
incense  seemed  petty  and  irrelevant. 

Under  Brewster’s  firm  intellectual  touch,  the  Diocese 
awakened  to  the  supreme  importance  of  faith  in  the  Incarnation. 
During  the  subtle  and  perplexing  debate  about  the  Virgin  Birth 
in  the  1920’s,  he  set  Connecticut  firmly  on  the  Creed  as  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  testimony  of  Christian  experience,  resulting  from 
freedom  of  inquiry.  True  Catholicism  should  not  fear  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  thinking  and  interpreting,  he  maintained.  Affirmation 
is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  denial,  even  though  ultra-liberal 
Protestantism  then  seemed  to  consider  denial  as  a  great  adventure. 
Affirming  a  confidence  in  men  can  be  an  adventure  of  faith  in  Christ. 
This  faith  is  “not  a  mere  deposit  to  be  preserved  in  detachment 
from  personal  and  present-day  living,”  and  is  more  significant  than 
knowledge  about  Him.  In  writings  and  addresses  the  Bishop  shifted 
the  question  from  “What  is  the  correct  ritual?”  to  “What  is  the 
Catholic  faith  and  how  is  it  expressed?”1 

Like  The  Watchman  nearly  a  century  before,  Bishop  Brew¬ 
ster  maintained  that  the  faith  of  Catholic  Christendom  is  not  a 
philosophy,  but  a  continuing  way  of  life  expressed  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church.  To  him  this  was  the  real  inner  meaning  of  the 
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Catholic  Revival  in  the  1830’s,  expressed  in  Connecticut’s  traditional 
conviction  that  the  Church  is  a  necessary  extension  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  through  the  ministry  of  the  sacraments.  Such  a  conviction 
seemed  to  him  urgent  in  the  false  intellectual  sophistication  of  the 
1920’s,  when  a  vague  and  superficial  “liberalism”  undervalued  the 
institutional  expression  of  religion. 

The  “Church”  Brewster  defended  did  not  imply  an  exclusive 
and  autocratic  ecclesiasticism.  Amid  the  intemperate  debate  that 
raged  around  1913  about  changing  the  Church’s  name,  he  and  his 
people  had  held  that  “Catholic  Church”  means  a  cosmopolitan  faith 
in  Christ,  as  valid  in  this  century  as  in  the  romantically  pictured 
Middle  Ages.  The  people  began  to  see  his  vision  of  an  inclusive 
Church,  with  a  mission  to  reconcile  the  fragments  of  Christendom 
and  to  redeem  human  life  from  social  degradation. 

The  Church  could  not  be  truly  Catholic  and  social  simply 
by  stressing  pronouncements  and  rigid  forms.  Encouraged  by  the 
Bishop,  after  1910  the  Diocese  experimented  with  popular,  informal 
preaching  services  to  supplement  the  liturgy,  to  reach  the  “un¬ 
churched,”  and  to  teach  the  essentials  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  These 
services  favored  more  evangelistic  preaching  and  a  growing  trend 
towards  simple,  congregational  music. 

Departure  from  the  often-criticized  formality  of  Connecticut 
churchmanship  reflected  a  democratic  trend  in  secular  politics  and 
the  Social  Gospel  movement  in  religion.  Democratic  Catholicism 
inspired  Bishop  Brewster’s  masterly  and  thrilling  address  to  the 
Diocesan  Convention  of  1905,  on  The  Priesthood  of  the  Whole 
Church.  His  theme  was  a  fellowship  of  clergy  and  laity  in  joint 
service,  a  “holy  nation”  with  every  citizen  a  priest.  This  has  been 
the  shaping  spirit  of  modern  Connecticut  churchmanship,  especially 
among  the  laity. 

Bishop  Brewster’s  teaching  stressed  these  principles:  The 
priest,  designated  to  perform  peculiar  functions,  receives  his  power 
from  God  through  the  bishop  in  ordination,  and  from  the  laity 
through  their  testimonials  of  his  worthiness.  Through  confirmation 
the  layman  receives  an  ordination  to  the  Church’s  universal  priest¬ 
hood.  Clergy  and  laity  are  distinct  but  not  separate,  for  their 
priesthoods  are  complementary.  The  clergyman’s  service  in  the 
liturgy  and  the  sacraments  is  not  exclusive,  but  instrumental  for 
and  representative  of  all.  He  does  not  speak  solely  for  himself. 
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and  says  “I”  only  in  the  Creed,  his  personal  confession  of  faith. 
The  laity  join  with  him  in  the  offering  of  worship  to  God,  which 
must  not  be  obscured  by  over-elaborate  music  and  ceremonial. 
Worship  should  be  common,  especially  in  the  Eucharist,  where 
the  priesthood  of  all  the  people  is  expressed  in  offering  worship, 
alms,  bread,  wine,  and  self.  “Such  a  service  it  is!”  said  the 
Bishop,  “Priest  and  people  join  together  in  one  sublime  service 
of  earth  and  heaven.”2 

The  priesthood  of  the  whole  Church,  the  Bishop  continued, 
has  been  obscured  by  the  encroachments  of  temporal  power  and 
overbearing  clerical  authority,  and  by  the  too  frequent  contentment 
of  the  laity  with  a  substitute  religion.  The  layman’s  citizenship  in 
the  republic  of  God  confers  duties  of  fellowship,  worship,  sacrifice, 
and  service,  including  faithful  and  efficient  management  of  the 
Church’s  temporal  affairs.  In  this  respect  the  laity  should  set  a 
much-needed  example  to  secular  government.  Respect  for  regular 
giving  would  banish  financial  schemes  of  questionable  taste  and 
morality,  which  obscure  and  degrade  the  Church’s  true  nature  — 
fellowship  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  worldly  “clubbiness.”  The  de¬ 
voted  layman  can  spiritualize  his  parish  by  regarding  it  as  more 
than  a  business  and  social  convention. 

Bishop  Brewster’s  ideal  of  citizenship  in  God’s  spiritual 
commonwealth  indicated  also  the  obligation  to  redeem  public  life. 
During  the  progressive  political  reform  movement  of  the  early 
1900’s,  it  encouraged  a  higher  standard  of  service  to  the  State  in 
battling  corrupt  influences  and  promoting  civic  righteousness.  The 
Bishop  used  to  say  that  no  Anglo-American  Churchman  should 
complacently  blame  political  crookedness  upon  the  foreign-born 
“voting  blocs”  and  the  “bosses.” 

His  conception  of  the  lay  priesthood  has  recovered  the 
long-lost  spirit  of  the  mediaeval  Franciscan  movement,  which  was 
essentially  a  layman’s  venture  for  God.  It  has  opposed  materialism, 
commercialism,  selfishness,  greed,  luxury,  hatred,  and  class  strife. 
The  priestly  view  of  life  has  illuminated  the  services  of  countless 
laymen  and  women,  who  have  fulfilled  their  sacred  vocation  and 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Diocese.  For  many  years  they 
have  been  remembered  by  a  reading  of  their  names  in  Convention, 
by  prayer,  and  at  the  corporate  Communion.  Bishop  Acheson’s 
sensitive  appreciation  of  noble  personal  devotion  challenged  the 
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Diocese  to  be  worthy  of  the  many  real  saints  who  have  been  known 
only  in  their  communities.  He  strove  to  enlist  the  services  of  young 
men  and  women  and  exhorted  the  clergy  to  appeal  for  the  devotion 
of  self ,  pledged  in  baptism  and  sealed  by  confirmation. 

Educating  the  Lay  Priesthood 

Years  of  patient  education  of  the  laity  undergirded  the 
increased  appreciation  of  Catholic  churchmanship  and  of  Diocesan 
unity.  Convinced  that  the  cornerstone  of  instruction  was  the 
Prayer  Book,  Bishop  Williams  in  the  1890s  encouraged  a  special 
committee  to  further  its  wider  distribution.  Assisted  by  hundreds 
of  clergymen  and  laymen,  the  committee  distributed  or  sold 
thousands  of  copies  of  a  cheap  edition. 

Merely  having  the  Prayer  Book  was  no  substitute  for  regular 
religious  instruction,  especially  in  preparation  for  confirmation. 
That  became  painfully  obvious  in  the  skeptical  period  after  World 
War  I,  when  a  militant  secularism  and  poor  Church  School  in¬ 
struction  caused  heavy  losses  among  recent  confirmands.  As 
Bishops  Brewster  and  Budlong  pointed  out,  the  Catholic  Faith  is 
an  inquiring  and  understanding  state,  requiring  those  who  enter 
its  fellowship  to  know  what  they  are  doing.  Upon  too  early  and 
too  little  instruction  Bishop  Budlong  laid  the  blame  for  the  con- 
firmands’  shaky  loyalty,  and  their  failure  really  to  participate  in 
parish  life.  “Do  we  initiate  them  into  a  group  who  demonstrate  that 
religion  is  an  opiate  to  lull  the  conscience,  to  weaken  the  will,  to 
blind  the  eyes  and  to  divert  attention  from  the  glaring  selfishness 
rampant  in  the  world?”3 

Bishop  Brewster  had  sought  the  answer  in  Diocesan  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Nation-Wide  Preaching  Mission,  following  a 
resolution  of  the  General  Convention  in  1913,  calling  for  a  revival 
of  the  prophetic  ministry  and  the  promotion  of  the  ideal  of  faith 
and  order .  The  Bishop  threw  all  his  weight  into  the  effort,  even 
though  he  knew  that  few  clergymen  were  competent  missioners. 
He  regarded  it  as  a  witness  against  parochialism,  and  as  a  training 
for  better  preaching,  and  believed  that  the  people  would  respond. 
In  December,  1915  the  mission  was  organized  for  the  next  Lent 
by  a  Diocesan  committee  that  made  elaborate  preparations  through 
a  literature  committee,  and  by  archdeaconry  groups  to  appoint 
places  and  aid  in  securing  missioners.  The  emphasis  was  upon 
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personal  devotion  and  the  sacraments,  to  deepen  and  strengthen 
religious  life.  Daily  sermons  or  addresses  for  about  a  week  were 
accompanied  by  prayers  for  the  mission,  special  services,  meetings, 
personal  appeals,  advertising,  invitations  to  friends  and  neighbors, 
hymn  rehearsals,  intercessory  prayers,  and  private  conferences 
for  inquirers. 

Bishop  Acheson  personally  led  missions  all  over  the  Diocese, 
and  some  rectors  headed  the  effort  in  their  own  parishes.  They 
soon  found  that  success  depended  largely  upon  thorough  prep¬ 
aration.  Among  the  remarkable  features  of  local  missions  were  the 
daily  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  evening  celebrations 
for  factory  workers,  and  children's  missions  and  services.  There 
were  many  requests  for  intercessions,  resolutions  for  a  better  re¬ 
ligious  and  secular  life,  ratifications  of  baptismal  vows,  and 
corporate  Communions.  Other  accomplishments  were  increase 
of  communicants,  renewed  attendance  by  the  lapsed,  fine  singing, 
and  good  congregations  even  on  stormy  nights.  The  Churchman 
published  long  reports  of  successful  missions,  and  pointed  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  enthusiastic  and  energetic  lay  participation,  the 
great  popular  interest,  and  the  quickening  of  spiritual  life.  Some 
of  the  most  inspiring  results  were  in  the  small  parishes  and  missions 
of  the  New  London  Archdeaconry,  the  combined  Windham  County 
mission  at  Danielson,  and  the  country  churches  of  Litchfield  County. 

The  outcome  justified  Bishop  Brewster’s  confidence  and 
proved  that,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  Episcopalians  were  not 
indifferent  to  evangelism  and  that  a  mission  was  not  beyond  the 
competence  of  busy  parish  ministers.  Missions  were  held  in  over 
one  hundred  centers,  and  in  the  larger  cities  several  parishes  com¬ 
bined  their  efforts.  Preaching  improved  in  realism  and  vitality,  and 
reached  some  people  outside  the  fold. 

Teaching  and  preaching  missions  have  become  a  constant 
phase  of  Connecticut  church  life  since  then.  They  kept  faith  sound 
in  the  skeptical  1920’s,  and  bolstered  courage  in  the  grim  years  of 
depression  and  war.  After  careful  and  prayerful  consideration, 
Bishops  Acheson  and  Budlong  started  a  mission  in  1933  to  acquaint 
the  people  more  thoroughly  with  faith  and  doctrine.  Over  one 
hundred  churches  participated,  preparing  by  visits  to  every  in¬ 
dividual  and  family,  and  invitations  to  the  “unchurched.”  In  the 
pit  of  depression  that  mission  refreshed  ideals  and  buttressed  the 
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confidence  of  the  faithful,  and  guided  disillusioned,  confused,  and 
embittered  people  to  “seek  for  power  to  live  confidently  and  joy¬ 
ously  from  the  only  source  where  it  can  be  found.”4 

Reports  of  the  good  effect  streamed  in  long  afterward,  and 
inspired  Bishop  Budlong  to  hope  for  an  annual  mission  to  help 
inquirers  solve  their  doubts,  questions,  and  problems,  and  to  un¬ 
mask  deceptive  and  enslaving  philosophies.  The  mission  had 
shown  that  the  Church’s  greatest  danger  came  not  from  the  attacks 
of  unbelievers,  but  from  the  lack  of  deep  conviction,  and  ignorance 
of  the  age’s  crucial  problems.  Bishop  Budlong  asked:  “Is  the 
Church  to  be  an  instrument  which  men  would  use  to  bolster  up  a 
broken  economic  civilization  or  does  it  present  a  ‘way  of  life’  ...  to 
be  used  by  God  as  a  means  to  inspire  and  to  sustain  men  in  their 
endeavors  to  fulfill  His  blessed  will?”5  Real  knowledge  and  practice 
of  their  faith  by  Church  people  would  be  the  best  missionaries 
to  the  “unchurched.” 

Determination  to  prevent  lapses  of  members,  particularly 
recent  confirmands,  has  emphasized  the  Church’s  teaching  function 
and  made  the  parochial  teaching  and  preaching  missions  more 
frequent.  By  a  concentrated  series  of  instructions  in  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship,  it  has  confirmed  loyalty,  banished  care¬ 
lessness,  and  vitalized  spirituality  in  many  parishes. 

The  new  spurt  of  energy  drew  increased  power  from  the 
Call  to  Evangelism,  which  Bishop  Budlong  carefully  planned  in 
1947.  He  presented  the  program  to  the  autumn  Laymen’s  Con¬ 
ference,  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  and  the  Diocesan  youth  and 
clergy  conferences.  The  pledge  of  endeavor  required  daily  prayers 
and  Bible  reading,  regular  Sunday  worship,  monthly  Communions, 
small  groups  to  study  faith  and  practice,  reclaiming  the  lapsed,  and 
winning  the  indifferent.  Although  some  people  shrank  from  such  a 
program,  serious  efforts  brought  astounding  results  in  teaching 
missions  largely  attended  by  Church  people  and  their  neighbors 
and  friends.  The  Bishop  and  the  committee  delightedly  suggested 
a  repetition  in  1949,  with  small  parochial  study  groups  and  visits 
by  laymen,  along  with  annual  corporate  Communions  in  Advent, 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  on  Whitsunday.  The  Diocese 
declared  war  on  the  Church’s  “fifth  columns”  -  tolerance  declin¬ 
ing  into  indifference  and  weakness,  moral  welfare  lagging  behind 
scientific  knowledge  and  resignation  to  secularism. 
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Spiritual  Revival 

Diocesan  efforts  to  educate  and  spiritualize  the  laity  pre- 
pared  Connecticut  to  participate  in  the  nationwide  awakening  of 
the  Church  inspired  by  the  Presiding  Bishop  in  1930.  His  pastoral 
letter  urged  the  faithful  to  gather  for  the  Whitsunday  Eucharist  as 
a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  many  gifts  of  grace,  and  as  a  renewal 
of  confidence.  The  Young  People’s  Fellowship  designated  the  day 
for  its  corporate  Communion,  and  Bishop  Acheson  suggested  a 
special  informal  service  of  devotion  and  praise,  with  hymns  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  brief  addresses  on  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Church 
and  in  society.  Ministers  of  other  churches  might  be  invited  to 
speak  or  to  lead  the  prayers. 

Never  was  such  effort  more  timely  than  in  the  gray  and 
tragic  1930’s,  with  their  depressing  unemployment,  fanatical  secular 
philosophies,  international  hatreds,  threats  of  war,  and  nations 
bent  upon  abolishing  Christianity  or  even  all  religion.  Bishop 
Budlong  reminded  the  Diocese  that  faith  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ’s  religion  was  the  only  bond  that  would  ever  really  unite 
men.  He  echoed  Bishop  Brewster  in  saying  that  the  world  would 
not  embrace  that  faith  unless  Christians  would  prove  loyal  to  their 
priesthood.  Probably  there  was  more  loyalty  than  he  thought,  and 
he  could  not  express  his  full  gratitude  when  the  Diocese  rose  to 
minister  to  the  immigrant  industrial  workers,  the  armed  forces,  and 
the  needs  of  British  missions  during  the  second  World  War. 

Connecticut  already  was  sharing  in  the  Forward  Movement, 
which  since  1934  has  helped  to  revitalize  Christianity  under  the 
auspices  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  General  Convention. 
The  intention  was  to  increase  regular  church  attendance,  private 
and  family  prayer,  grace  at  meals,  and  a  general  recognition  of 
religion  in  everyday  life.  The  movement  became  familiar  to  all 
who  browsed  at  the  parish  literature  racks.  Bishop  Budlong  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  its  use  and  commented  upon  its  evident  effect  in 
deepening  religious  conviction  through  guided  individual  and 
group  study,  daily  Bible-reading,  prayer,  and  meditation.  In  1936 
the  Diocese  created  a  Forward  Movement  committee  headed  by 
Professor  Fleming  James  of  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  It  soon 
became  a  normal  part  of  Connecticut  Church  life,  and  helped  to 
unify  the  Diocese  by  the  knowledge  that  many  were  simultaneously 
sharing  the  same  reading  and  prayers. 
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Success  suggested  the  Presiding  Bishop  s  Plan,  contemplating 
a  decade  of  spiritual  concern  in  every  parish  and  mission,  with 
quiet  days  and  retreats  for  the  clergy  as  leaders.  In  Connecticut 
it  included  the  annual  fall  Clergy  Conference  at  Choate  School, 
and  parochial  conferences  for  laymen  to  consider  opportunities 
for  service,  intercessory  prayer  groups,  a  universal  day  of  prayer 
for  conversion  of  the  world,  more  preaching  missions,  lay  ministry 
to  the  unchurched,  and  information  about  missions.  From  these 
two  movements  has  sprung  renewed  energy  for  the  present  swift 
expansion  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut. 

The  mind  of  the  Diocese  has  been  prepared  for  the  latest 
expression  of  its  churchmanship  —  Bishop  Gray’s  challenge  to 
Christian  discipleship  to  redeem  a  society  apparently  quite  satisfied 
with  purely  material  comforts.  “We  in  this  comfortable  land  of 
America  are  the  most  blest  people  on  earth  in  material  things.  I 
pray  that  we  shall  not  have  to  pass  through  ‘the  valley  of  the 
shadow’  to  learn  the  true  meaning  of  spiritual  things  and  of 
Christian  discipleship.”6  A  year  later  the  Bishop  turned  the  Con¬ 
vention’s  thoughts  from  routine  Church  work  to  consider  the 
faith  that  should  inspire  discipleship.  He  took  as  the  principle 
of  his  thoughts  a  considered  judgment  upon  contemporary 
civilization  by  the  Christian  philosophic  historian,  Arnold  Toynbee: 

“  .  .  .  I  am  not  sanguine  about  man’s  ability  to  make  a  good 
moral  decision  if  he  aims  only  at  a  worldly  goal.  Love  of  mankind 
has  been  a  force  in  history  —  but  only  when  it  was  a  by-product 
of  an  intense  love  of  God.  The  great  need  of  the  modern  world  is 
a  rebirth  of  supernatural  belief.  Without  it,  man  —  unregenerate 
man  —  is  hardly  to  be  trusted  with  the  dangerous  toys  his  lab¬ 
oratories  have  hatched.  Such  a  rebirth  of  Christian  values  is 
quite  possible.”7 

Bishop  Gray  saw  that  the  thing  most  to  be  feared  is  not 
Communism,  but  “the  deterioration  of  Christian  values”  among 
the  heedless  heirs  of  older  Christian  civilization.8  Just  as  the 
best  medicines  still  are  rest,  right  food,  and  recreation,  so  the  real 
remedies  for  contemporary  ills  are  “the  basic  concepts  of  faith  in 
God,  truth,  honor,  duty,  and  service.”6 

Discipleship  must  realize  that  service  and  worship  in  the 
Church  may  seem  dull  in  an  age  on  tiptoe  for  thrills,  sensations, 
and  novelties,  but  dullness  often  follows  weak  response. 
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Bishop  Gray  returned  to  the  old  conviction  of  Connecticut 
churchmanship  held  by  Samuel  Johnson,  defended  by  Seabury, 
Brownell  and  Williams,  and  proclaimed  by  Bishop  Brewster  in  his 
great  Convention  address  of  1905.  “The  worship  of  God  is  the 
most  thrilling  privilege  given  to  the  human  soul.  It  is  our  effort  to 
link  our  lives  with  the  Infinite.  ...  It  is  to  open  our  hearts  to  the 
wonder  and  the  glory  and  the  grandeur  which  are  from  the  Creator 
of  all  that  exists.”  Service  in  the  Church  is  not  parochialism,  but  a 
call  to  clergy  and  laity  to  fulfill  God’s  purpose  and  create  a  world 
order  of  Catholic  religious  and  social  quality,  redeemed  from  sin 
and  ugliness,  with  God  as  ruler.  “The  duty  of  the  Church  is  to 
remake  history  until  man  becomes  in  truth  the  image  of  God.”10 

As  Bishop  Brewster  said,  this  churchmanship  has  no  place 
for  disputes  about  trivialities  that  cause  injurious  and  unpleasant 
tensions.  Bishop  Gray  has  shared  the  feeling  of  many  people  who 
have  confided  to  him  their  gratitude  for  the  happy  freedom  of  the 
Diocese  from  “divisive  influences  and  actions,”  for  its  tolerance  of 
opinions  and  even  peculiarities.  Connecticut  recognizes  that,  with 
basic  loyalty  to  the  Prayer  Book,  churchmanship  has  various  ways 
of  bringing  people  closer  to  God,  including  variations  in  ceremonial, 
“High”  and  “Low”  Church,  appearing  to  the  world  as  distinct,  have 
happily  merged.  “In  unity  and  fraternity,”  Bishop  Gray  has  pro¬ 
claimed,  “we  seek  to  worship  and  work  and  live  as  members  of 
one  fellowship  of  the  servants  of  Christ.”11  This  expresses  the  ideal 
of  Connecticut  churchmanship,  unchanged  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  —  the  priesthood  of  the  whole  Church.  With  the  poet 
Robert  Frost  the  Diocese  may  say: 

“They  would  not  find  me  changed  from  him  they  knew  — 

Only  more  sure  of  all  I  thought  was  true.” 

The  final  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  ideal  was  a  determined 
effort  to  bring  all  parishes  to  a  renewed  sense  of  spiritual 
community. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 


PARISH  LIFE  REVIVAL 


Inadequate  Parish  Life 

TPIE  general  type  of  parish  life  was  matured  by  the  early 
190(Ts.  The  people  were  satisfied  with  their  work  and  seldom 
questioned  the  effectiveness  of  their  influence.  They  gave  for  pa¬ 
rochial  and  missionary  expenses,  worked  in  the  guilds,  taught  in 
the  Church  School.  Few  inquired  deeply  whether  or  not  their 
parishes  were  exemplifying  real  Christian  living.  They  took  it  for 
granted.  Yet  there  was  a  vague  awareness  that  confirmands  drifted 
away,  that  young  men  found  the  church  unreal,  and  that  to  many 
families  Sunday  was  the  day  when  the  milk  bottle  sat  longer  at  the 
door.  Some  rectors  knew  that  there  were  sick  spots  in  society  un¬ 
touched  by  Christian  influence  and  tried  to  preach  a  “social”  gospel. 
Rut  they  were  a  minority,  and  not  a  popular  one. 

Then  came  two  world  wars,  with  a  long  dreary  period  of 
doubt  and  depression  between  them.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  first 
war,  some  people  questioned:  why  had  so  many  servicemen 
learned  so  little  in  their  parishes?  Why  did  religion  seem  in¬ 
adequate  and  unreal  to  them,  after  all  the  acres  of  costly  Church 
School  “materials”?  Why  did  many  Church  people  “back  home” 
fail  to  keep  in  touch  with  them?  An  Episcopalian  away  from  home 
often  felt  isolated  from  the  parishioners,  and  they  from  him. 

Something  was  wrong  with  parish  life.  People  belonged  to 
“organizations,”  but  did  they  ever  really  meet  or  understand  why 
they  were  there?  During  the  depression  parishioners  helped  each 
other  to  get  work,  and  the  rector  used  his  discretionary  fund  to  pay 
rent.  Then  people  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  real  Christian  community 
in  action.  In  the  second  great  war  the  record  of  caring  for  the  boy 
away  from  home  was  better.  Behind  the  effort  was  a  growing 
sense  that  people  “back  home”  and  the  absent  one  belonged  to  each 
other  and  to  something  larger  than  themselves. 

But  the  nagging  questions  persisted.  Were  not  Church 
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people  like  characters  in  Thomas  Wolfes  novels,  who  lived  to¬ 
gether  but  never  found  each  other?  How  could  they  be  brought 
together  and  learn  to  share  their  trials  and  thoughts?  Not  in  a 
spirit  of  exhibitionism,  but  in  a  desire  to  understand  and  to  make 
Christian  profession  seem  real  to  the  more  than  half  of  their 
neighbors  who  never  or  seldom  came  to  church. 

Parish  Life  Conferences 

After  the  war  the  Church  considered  this  difficult  question 
and  suggested  a  new  approach  to  it.  In  1952  Churchmen  began 
to  hear  about  experimental  Parish  Life  Conferences,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Department  of  Christian  Education.  The  department 
offered  to  supply  leaders  to  start  conferences  in  the  dioceses,  to 
awaken  people  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shoe¬ 
maker’s  criticism  of  immature  Christianity: 

“Some  of  us  have  gone  to  church  for  years,  yet  we  still 
remain  infants  about  talking  with  other  people  about  our  faith. 
We  do  not  know  enough  about  it  ourselves,  being  still  fields  to  be 
worked  on;  and  we  have  not  sufficiently  let  it  affect  our  lives,  so  we 
feel  like  hypocrites  for  saying  anything  .  .  .  when  one  word  of 
honest  discontent  about  ourselves  might  induce  [others]  to  say 
the  same  thing  and  we  might  join  forces  with  them  in  looking 
for  something  very  much  better  and  very  much  more  costly.”1 

The  way  to  the  conferences  was  carefully  prepared  by 
summer  “Laboratories  on  Group  Life,”  to  investigate  “the  factors 
and  forces  which  will  help  the  parish  achieve  a  sense  of  Christian 
community.”2  One  met  at  Trinity  College  in  the  summer  of  1954 
and  encouraged  conferences  in  the  diocese. 

In  the  words  of  a  woman  who  attended  one  and  came 
away  with  real  enthusiasm,  the  conference  is  “an  intensive  week¬ 
end  discussion  of  what  it  takes  to  be  a  Christian  and  how  a  living, 
working  parish  can  and  must  create  the  conditions  in  which 
Christianity  can  flourish.”3  A  typical  meeting  of  parish  delegates 
lasts  from  Friday  evening  until  after  Sunday  dinner,  with  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Holy  Communion  each  morning,  and  group  dis¬ 
cussions  with  a  clergyman  acting  as  a  moderator  and  perhaps 
making  a  summary  of  the  thought.  Parishes  or  delegates  personally 
bear  the  expenses,  with  a  small  subsidy  from  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
and  the  Department  of  Christian  Education. 
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The  Diocese  organized  a  committee  on  conferences,  and 
the  Bishop  became  chairman,  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Religious  Education  and  according  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
national  department.  Under  pressure  to  state  the  purpose,  a  special 
committee  described  it  as  guiding  lay  delegates  toward  a  clear 
understanding  of  Christ’s  Way  in  the  Church  and  the  world  today, 
so  that  with  a  quickened  faith  they  may  fulfill  their  Baptismal 
commitment  to  be  witnesses  and  workers  for  the  Lord  in  their 
parish  life  and  organizational  activity.”4 

Connecticut’s  first  conference  met  in  St.  Pauls  parish, 
Wallingford,  in  1953.  Within  about  a  year  eleven  more  devoted 
themselves  to  studying  parish  life,  and  were  attended  by  two 
hundred  persons  from  fifty  parishes.  People  discovered  conditions 
and  problems  common  to  all  parishes  and  heard  solutions  of  which 
they  had  never  even  thought.  Those  who  felt  that  their  parish 
had  the  right  answers  were  no  longer  so  cocksure.  Those  who  felt 
frustrated  found  that  they  had  not  been  struggling  alone  and  that 
problems  could  be  solved  if  shared  in  the  patience  and  humility  of 
others.  A  report  in  the  Connecticut  Churchman  expressed  the  new 
spirit:  “Butcher,  baker  or  candlestick  maker,  everyone  had  some¬ 
thing  to  contribute  —  and  more  than  once  it  was  the  quiet,  shy, 
reserved  person  whose  brief  or  hesitant  comment  or  question 
suddenly  clarified  the  whole  question.  .  .  Discussions  are  vigorous  — 
and  the  group  that  seems  so  large  on  Friday  evening  will  quickly 
resolve  itself  into  friends,  so  that  by  the  same  time  Saturday 
evening,  it  seems  more  like  a  neighborhood  gathering.  In  the 
midst  of  an  informal  give-and-take,  you  will  suddenly  take  time  to 
feel  sorry  for  the  visiting  clergy  who  are  there  as  Observers, 
tolerated  on  condition  that  they  speak  only  when  spoken  to.  .  .  The 
success  of  the  conference  program  is  not  susceptible  to  yardstick 
measurement.  .  .  On  Sunday  afternoon,  as  you  head  for  home,  you 
may  make  the  mistake  that  some  of  us  have  faced,  if  you  begin 
thinking  of  how  you  are  going  to  remake  your  parish  on  the  basis 
of  the  yardstick  that  you  found  -  or  thought  you  found.”5 

The  conferences  soon  became  an  accepted  part  of  diocesan 
and  parish  life,  generally  meeting  at  St.  Georges  Inn,  Wallingford, 
or  at  the  Episcopal  Conference  Center  in  West  Cornwall.  The 
discussions  cover  doctrine,  fellowship,  salvation  through  grace  or 
works,  parish  social  gatherings,  the  redemptive  process,  congre- 
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gational  singing,  the  proportions  of  faith,  belief  and  hope,  and 
relations  with  people  and  with  God.  Many  persons  have  gone  to 
conferences  feeling  that  they  were  living  satisfactory  Christian 
lives  and  have  found  that  they  were  not. 

Local  Revivals 

The  effects  are  being  felt  in  a  general  effort  to  make  parish 
life  more  spiritually  alive,  more  like  a  Christian  family  and  less 
like  a  loose  federation  of  “organizations.”  The  chief  expression 
of  this  new  approach  is  the  “Parish  Workshop,”  a  meeting  of 
concerned  people  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening.  It  includes 
the  wardens  and  vestrymen  and  the  leaders  of  every  organization, 
and  is  intended  to  consider  the  basic  meaning  of  parish  life  in 
relation  to  “redemptive  fellowship.”  It  is  an  adult  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  project  for  the  entire  parish.  Discussion  centers  in  basic 
Christian  theology  in  terms  of  people’s  relations  to  each  other  in 
home,  church  and  community.  Participants  share  personal  beliefs 
and  experiences  to  understand  more  deeply  the  act  of  faith  by 
which  they  commit  their  lives  to  God’s  will,  and  to  appreciate  the 
reality  of  God’s  gift  of  grace. 

These  aims  are  attained  also  by  cooperation  within  groups 
of  parishes.  In  “sector  projects”  the  churches  of  an  area  undertake 
an  every-member  canvass  together.  The  objects  are  to  secure 
greater  support  for  home  and  foreign  missions  and  to  strengthen  the 
spiritual  life  of  parishes  in  relation  to  their  members  and  the 
community.  Success  depends  upon  detailed  planning  by  many 
members,  a  careful  estimate  of  the  giving  capacity  in  each  parish, 
and  avoiding  a  lapse  of  enthusiasm.  The  parishes  secure  advance 
pledges  from  the  most  capable  givers,  organize  their  canvassers, 
give  adequate  indoctrination  and  training,  use  simple  but  effective 
publicity,  and  make  personal  calls  to  all  homes. 

The  first  trial  brought  astounding  results.  Eleven  parishes,  in¬ 
cluding  only  two  with  any  pretensions  to  wealth,  increased  pledges 
by  nearly  sixty  per  cent.  Both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  were 
astonished  and  inspired  by  the  reception,  and  all  were  eager  to  re¬ 
peat  next  year.  The  rector  of  the  smallest  parish  asked  “Will  we 
have  this  wonderful  opportunity  again  next  year?”6  The  most 
significant  result  was  breaking  through  the  barriers  of  parochialism 
in  the  joint  meetings  of  campaigners. 
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Many  parishes  have  shaken  off  apathy  and  stopped  leaning 
upon  the  diocese  for  help.  Such  an  experience  came  to  an  historic 
church  in  a  small  town.  It  seemed  to  be  dying  by  inches,  in  spite 
of  heroic  efforts  by  the  Altar  Guild  and  the  appropriately  named 
“Willing  Workers.”  The  Woman’s  Auxiliary  had  dissolved;  the 
parish  had  no  school,  no  choir,  no  parish  house,  no  resident  rector. 
People  even  suggested  closing  the  church,  but  the  Bishop  said  “No!” 

A  meeting  stirred  the  dry  bones.  The  people  asked  for  a 
resident  priest  and  decided  to  repair  the  church  and  the  rectory  and 
be  self-supporting.  With  “faith  in  things  unseen”  they  asked  a  priest 
to  leave  his  prospering  parish,  and  he  and  his  wife  came  in  the  same 
spirit.  Parishioners  painted  and  papered  the  rectory,  fitted  the 
first  floor  as  a  parish  and  school  house,  scraped  floors,  installed 
kitchen  equipment,  renovated  the  furnace,  drilled  a  well,  built  a 
garage,  and  paved  a  parking  lot.  In  the  middle  of  all  the  work, 
the  parish  received  a  large  and  unexpected  legacy. 

After  four  years  this  church  still  had  the  Altar  Guild  and 
the  “Willing  Workers,”  plus  an  active  vestiy,  a  flourishing 
Church  School,  a  vested  choir,  a  young  adult  group,  a  boy’s 
club,  and  a  Woman’s  Auxiliaiy.  This  was  the  result  of  every 
parishioner  at  work,  aided  by  friends  who  gave  time,  labor  and 
generous  financial  support.  It  has  been  a  miracle,  surprising  the 
town  and  the  people  themselves. 

Liturgical  Revival 

This  story  could  be  repeated  many  times,  and  the  Diocese 
is  feeling  the  change.  There  are  no  more  closed  churches.  And 
while  revived  parish  iife  has  shown  these  visible  signs,  a  quiet 
current  of  spiritual  quickening  and  worship  is  coursing  through 
the  Diocese.  It  is  a  revival  of  liturgy  in  its  primitive  sense,  the 
performance  of  a  public  and  common  duty.  The  Diocese  is  striving 
to  inspire  greater  understanding  and  participation  in  the  Eucharist 
—  as  Bishop  Brewster  urged  early  in  this  century.  This  spirit  has 
prompted  clergy  conferences  summoned  by  the  Bishop  to  consider 
the  revised  service  proposed  by  the  Liturgical  Commission  of 
General  Convention.  Following  a  celebration  by  the  Bishop  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proposed  rite,  the  clergy  thoroughly  discussed  it 
and  presented  their  views  at  a  general  meeting. 

Such  a  conference  is  unintelligible  without  reference  to  the 
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growing  concern  about  corporate  and  general  eucharistic  worship. 
For  generations  the  accepted  Sunday  worship  has  been  an  elaborate 
service  of  Morning  Prayer,  following  a  rather  thinly  attended 
early  Holy  Communion.  Churches  have  been  built  according  to 
this  idea  of  worship.  When  students  of  liturgy  examine  our 
churches,  they  find  many  “Colonial”  buildings  with  inconspicuous 
altars  tucked  into  small  chancels,  which  often  were  later  additions. 
The  Gothic  Revival  left  many  “two-room”  churches,  with  the  altar 
far  from  the  people,  beyond  the  rood  screen  and  the  choir.  These 
types  reflect  two  periods  in  church  histoiy.  One  came  before  the 
Catholic  Revival,  when  Communion  was  celebrated  only  three  or 
four  times  a  year,  and  Morning  Prayer  with  Litany  and  Ante- 
Communion  was  the  standard  Sunday  fare.  The  other  was  the  era 
of  sentimental  mediaevalism,  when  the  ideal  was  more  frequent 
Communions  with  little  popular  participation. 

It  is  now  realized  that  neither  of  these  arrangements  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  early  Christian  emphasis  upon  the  Eucharist  as  the 
Church’s  corporate  act  of  worship.  The  offering  of  money  is  not 
all  of  the  people’s  offering,  and  the  priest  and  his  acolytes  do  not 
celebrate  by  proxy  for  the  congregation.  The  real  offering  is  one 
of  self,  together  with  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine. 

The  consequence  of  this  conviction  is  an  effort  to  achieve 
a  liturgical  church  arranged  for  family  worship.  There  is  a  golden 
opportunity  with  newly  populated  areas  calling  for  churches  and 
older  parishes  outgrowing  their  buildings.  Some  new  churches 
have  free-standing  altars  in  full  view  of  the  people,  with  room 
for  significant  liturgical  action.  After  or  with  the  presentation  of 
the  alms,  the  bread  and  wine  are  brought  forward  by  members  of 
the  congregation  from  a  credence  table  in  the  body  of  the  church. 

There  is  a  growing  opinion  that  the  celebrant  should  face 
the  people,  which  some  scholars  believe  to  have  been  the  original 
intention  of  the  reformers  in  the  Church  of  England  four  centuries 
ago.  It  was  the  celebrant’s  position  in  the  early  churches.  The  idea 
is  that  the  priest  is  not  offering  the  Eucharist  by  himself,  but  con¬ 
jointly  with  the  people,  as  their  leader.  There  is  also  a  trend  toward 
making  Morning  Prayer  a  service  of  preparation  for  Communion. 

Some  parishes  already  have  remodeled  their  churches  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  revived  emphasis  upon  the  Eucharist.  Most  churches 
in  Connecticut  are  intended  for  Morning  Prayer,  with  the  pulpit 
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prominently  situated  outside  the  Communion  rail,  opposite  the 
large  brass  lectern.  In  some  new  churches  pulpit  and  lectern  are 
replaced  by  an  ambo  —  a  turning  lectern  with  the  Bible  on  one 
side  and  sermon  notes  on  the  other.  Another  alteration  removes 
the  choir  from  the  chancel,  where  it  is  a  survival  from  the 
mediaeval  monastic  cathedral  choirs.  In  a  rear  balcony  it  can  be 
properly  conducted  and  not  be  a  distraction  from  worship  centered 
at  the  altar.  If  the  parish  insists  upon  a  procession,  the  choir  may 
be  placed  at  one  side  of  the  sanctuary  entrance.  The  aim  to  pro¬ 
mote  popular  worship  is  attaining  some  success. 

Liturgical  Churches 

This  liturgical  movement  is  promoting  the  trend  toward 
simpler  and  more  beautiful  churches,  and  toward  more  reverent 
and  suitable  music. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Diocese  possesses  a  treasure 
in  its  churches  built  between  1785  and  about  1840.  Some  of  them 
were  defaced  in  the  late  1800’s  by  foolish  efforts  to  make  them  ap¬ 
pear  “Gothic”  or  “modern.”  The  Diocese  was  covered  with  a  rash 
of  hideous  stained  glass,  false  pinnacles  and  buttresses,  beam  work, 
violently  yellow  oak  pews,  tasteless  reredoses,  and  ugly  brass 
electric  fixtures  replacing  beautiful  crystal  chandeliers. 

Aided  by  the  Commission  on  Church  Architecture,  in  recent 
years  many  parishes  have  abolished  excrescent  decorations.  Gloomy 
interiors  have  recaptured  their  original  grace  and  lightness.  Such 
was  the  transformation  of  a  fine  country  church  that  was  opened 
before  1820.  The  window  blinds  were  flung  wide  to  welcome  the 
sun  and  banish  the  musty  odor  of  country  churches,  which  are 
closed  during  the  week.  The  interior  was  cheerfully  repainted,  a 
crystal  chandelier  was  repaired  and  cleaned  to  sparkling  brightness, 
dark  paintings  were  banished  from  the  chancel  and  replaced  by 
light  paneling.  The  sanctuary  assumed  a  new  dignity,  with  antique 
chairs  and  a  red  damask  dossal  under  the  freshly  cleaned  palladian 
window.  The  result  is  a  chaste  and  elegant  simplicity  —  “neither 
too  mean,  nor  yet  too  gay.”  This  transformation  was  achieved  by 
the  generous  gifts  of  members,  some  of  whom  earned  the  money  by 
their  own  labor.  One,  a  carpenter,  executed  the  cabinet  work  for 
the  new  organ  and  made  the  paneling. 

Another  parish  wrought  a  similar  miracle  with  a  stone 
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church  erected  in  the  earlier  phase  of  the  Gothic  Revival.  The 
complete  remodeling  cost  only  $4,000,  because  much  of  the  labor 
was  contributed  by  members.  Along  with  badly  needed  repairs, 
they  installed  new  lighting  and  removed  a  decorated  Gothic  reredos 
to  reveal  a  fine  rose  window,  and  replaced  it  by  a  dossal  curtain. 
They  painted  the  walls,  ceiling  and  seats  in  pastel  shades,  sanded 
the  floor  and  carpeted  the  aisles,  then  refloored,  repainted  and 
receiled  the  vestibule.  The  rectory  became  a  more  cheerful  and 
convenient  place  to  live  in.  A  shower  of  memorial  gifts  provided 
new  furnishings  for  the  altar,  pulpit  and  lectern,  and  equipment 
for  the  sacristy.  The  church  attracts  people  from  parishes  of  vari¬ 
ous  faiths  to  see  what  can  be  done  for  a  comparatively  small  cost 
and  with  real  cooperation. 

A  persistent  problem  in  restoring  old  churches  is  bad  and 
sometimes  irrelevant  stained  glass.  The  original  idea  of  “storied 
windows  richly  dight”  was  to  teach  the  Faith  pictorially,  by  relat¬ 
ing  the  Bible  story  in  carefully  chosen  incidents  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Resurrection.  In  the  nineteenth  century  this  intention  was 
largely  ignored  in  the  eagerness  for  memorial  windows  with  little 
or  no  relation  to  each  other. 

The  teaching  ideal  has  been  humbly  demonstrated  in  one 
small  church.  A  vestryman,  assisted  by  a  college  student,  made  six 
small  Gothic  windows  of  glass  painted  with  transparent  lacquer. 
For  the  dedication  the  parish  issued  a  descriptive  leaflet  which 
takes  the  reader  on  a  spiritual  pilgrimage  through  the  history  of 
the  Church  as  illustrated  by  the  windows.  The  glass  is  not  a  mere 
ornament  to  shed  “a  dim  religious  light,”  but  depicts  the  principles 
and  symbols  of  the  Faith. 


Music 

The  ideal  of  employing  the  teaching  resources  of  music  in¬ 
spired  the  formation  of  a  Diocesan  Commission  on  Church  Music, 
in  1951.  A  study  of  reports  had  revealed  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  parishes  spent  less  than  $400  a  year  for  music.  The  aim  is  to 
help  such  congregations,  especially  where  the  problem  is  left  to 
the  rector  or  to  laymen  with  inadequate  training.  ( See  Chapter 
Seventeen,  under  Music) 

The  Commission  immediately  swung  into  action,  led  by  the 
priest-musician,  William  E.  Soule  of  Christ  Church  in  Quaker 
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Farms.  One  of  its  first  efforts  was  to  encourage  institutes  of  church 
music  on  Sunday  in  various  parts  of  the  diocese.  The  first,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1951,  attracted  about  one  hundred  persons.  The  lectures 
covered  such  topics  as  the  organ  in  hymn  accompaniment,  the 
resources  of  the  hymnal,  and  directing  the  choir  of  a  small  church. 

Another  inspiring  and  effective  approach  is  through  many 
local  hymn  sings  and  lectures,  usually  on  Sunday  evenings.  The 
Commission  has  advised  many  parishes  on  the  choice  and  salary  of 
an  organist,  the  purchase,  rebuilding  or  repair  of  the  organ,  and 
the  problems  of  new  or  unskilled  organists  and  choir  directors.  One 
of  the  chief  difficulties  is  to  guide  a  good  secular  musician  who 
does  not  comprehend  the  requirements  of  the  Church  service. 
The  chairman  acts  as  interpreter,  when  the  rector  knows  what  he 
wants  but  has  not  the  knowledge  to  talk  with  the  musician  in  his 
professional  language. 

Probably  the  Commission’s  greatest  accomplishment  has 
been  the  choir  festivals.  The  first  meeting,  in  the  spring  of  1952, 
attracted  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  choristers  from  twenty 
parishes,  who  sang  a  complete  service  of  choral  evensong  with  two 
anthems  suitable  for  parish  churches.  The  Music  Institute  is  an 
annual  event,  with  permanent  committees  to  promote  festivals 
throughout  the  diocese. 

Local  institutes  have  heard  addressses  by  distinguished  or¬ 
ganists,  choirmasters,  and  teachers  of  music  from  parishes  and 
schools  within  and  outside  the  diocese.  They  welcome  musicians, 
directors,  choristers,  and  clergy,  and  the  layman  who  wants  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  service.  The  lectures  and  discussions  cover  the 
whole  field  of  liturgical  music.  Intermissions  in  the  program  are 
occasionally  enlivened  by  playing  recordings  of  Anglican  chanting 
and  Communion  services. 

The  festivals  provide  an  opportunity  for  stimulating  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  enable  smaller  choirs  to  sing  in  large  choruses  under 
skilled  direction.  They  introduce  new  music  for  use  in  routine 
work,  and  afford  the  experience  of  singing  music  more  difficult 
than  many  choirs  would  usually  attempt.  One  of  their  thrilling  and 
memorable  occasions  was  the  festival  of  thirteen  boy  choirs  at 
Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  1955.  The  gathering  was  then  host  to 
the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Divine,  New  York, 
and  the  service  was  a  full  choral  evensong,  with  several  anthems. 
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At  other  meetings  the  music  has  included  compositions  by  modern 
composers  and  by  such  old  masters  as  Palestrina  and  Bach. 

The  festivals  have  been  immensely  successful  and  enjoyable, 
and  have  raised  parish  music  to  a  standard  which  nobody  would 
have  considered  possible. 

Catholic  Parish  Life 

As  Bishop  Brewster  often  said,  Catholic  devotion  begins  in 
the  parish,  in  cordial  fellowship  between  the  pastor  and  the 
laymen  who  call  him.  Parishioners,  he  held,  should  avoid  “lay 
popery,”  dictation  to  their  pastor,  and  they  should  choose  him  with 
an  appropriate  and  reverent  deference  to  the  Bishop’s  rights  and 
wisdom.  Increasing  respect  for  this  ideal  has  brought  greater 
recognition  of  the  Diocese  as  the  true  unit  of  Church  life.  Bishop 
Brewster’s  influence  through  the  laymen’s  Church  Club  resulted  in 
a  growing  debt  of  the  parish  and  the  Diocese  to  laymen  for  giv¬ 
ing  their  time  and  ability.  The  men  gradually  have  begun  to  rival 
the  women’s  traditional  self-sacrifice. 

Their  services  as  lay -readers  have  been  inestimable.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Bishop  Brewster’s  suggestion,  the  Diocese  has  made  more 
and  more  use  of  readers,  who  sometimes  for  long  periods  have  sus¬ 
tained  small  parishes  and  missions  without  resident  pastors.  The 
Diocese  has  become  more  careful  to  renew  their  licenses  annually, 
and  has  introduced  training  courses  ending  in  a  solemn  service  of 
induction.  Some  readers  have  served  as  preachers  and  evangelists, 
especially  through  the  Church  Army.  But  there  is  still  too  much 
failure  of  laymen  to  act  as  priests  in  maintaining  regular  family 
worship. 

Parish  financial  support  has  steadily  improved  since  1915, 
when  Bishop  Brewster  pointed  to  the  Every  Member  Canvass  as 
a  way  to  fulfill  the  lay  priesthood.  The  results  have  been  not  only 
enlarged  income,  but  also  reawakened  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and 
stiffened  determination  not  to  lean  upon  questionable  money-mak¬ 
ing  schemes.  In  the  hard  1930’s  the  laity  supported  Bishop  Bud- 
long’s  blistering  condemnation  of  raffles,  games  of  chance,  and 
bingo  —  “methods  which  seek  profits  from  people’s  hope  of  getting 
something  for  nothing.”7  A  more  earnest  spirit  has  supported 
churches  in  summer  resorts,  by  sending  names  of  vacationers  from 
home  parishes  to  the  pastors. 
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Promotion  of  Catholic  parochial  life  received  new  vigor  in 
the  1940’s  from  Bishop  Gray.  He  frankly  admitted  that  in  every 
parish  regular  worshippers,  servers,  and  givers  are  a  minority.  To 
strengthen  parochial  devotion,  in  1947  he  helped  to  organize  arch¬ 
deaconry  conferences  of  clergymen,  vestrymen,  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee  members.  The  program  assumed  that  the  great  missionary 
fields  are  inactive  members  and  “unchurched”  areas. 

Perhaps  no  expression  of  lay  stewardship  has  been  more 
obvious  than  the  growing  concern  for  church  buildings,  which 
often  had  been  painfully  lacking  under  the  old  parochialism.  It 
expresses  an  emerging  conviction  that  the  good  name  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  is  injured  by  inadequate  and  untended  buildings.  A  high 
standard  has  been  maintained  by  the  Committee  on  Parochial 
Architecture,  which  holds  many  meetings  and  reports  annually  to 
the  Convention.  Its  tireless  chairman  for  many  years,  the  Rev. 
Nelson  R.  Pearson,  of  St.  Paul’s  in  Woodbury,  has  traveled  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  and  held  innumerable  advisory  conferences.  The 
effect  is  evident  in  a  vast  general  improvement  of  church  property 
and  an  increased  community  of  Diocesan  interests. 

Diocesan  Co-operation 

The  new  spirit  in  churchmanship  gained  headway  rapidly 
through  the  Diocesan  Conference,  which  first  met  in  January  1915 
at  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown.  Clergymen,  laymen,  and 
students  heard  addresses  on  the  work  in  prisons  and  jails,  Church 
and  State  agencies  for  dependent  people,  diocesan  missions,  minis¬ 
try  to  the  foreign-born,  relations  to  the  Church’s  educational  agen¬ 
cies,  and  the  devotional  aspect  of  the  clergyman’s  life  and  work. 
Sectional  conferences  considered  the  apportionment  of  financial 
support,  the  diocesan  paper,  Sunday  Schools,  work  among  men  and 
boys,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew.  Despite  criticism  of 
its  crowded  schedule,  the  meeting  inspired  a  hope  of  annual 
repetition,  and  a  longing  for  greater  Diocesan  solidarity. 

Slowly  the  new  spirit  permeated  the  Diocese.  Among  its 
best  effects  was  an  increasingly  intelligent  participation  by  the  lay 
priesthood  in  furthering  Diocesan  and  general  missions.  For  many 
years  Connecticut  had  struggled  against  a  heavy  roadblock  of  pa¬ 
rochial  indifference  to  regular  contributions,  especially  for  external 
missions.  Few  parishes  had  been  willing  even  to  hear  a  missionary, 
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and  too  many  had  persisted  in  cake  and  rummage  sales  to  raise  the 
funds.  Even  as  late  as  1929,  Bishop  Acheson  bluntly  warned  that 
holding  back  money  would  force  the  Diocese  to  borrow  for  the 
general  mission  quota  and  even  the  stipends  of  Diocesan  mission¬ 
aries.  He  and  Bishop  Budlong  never  stopped  exhorting,  and  in 
spite  of  depression  and  war  aided  parishes  and  missions  have  made 
gradual,  steady  progress  towards  self-support. 

This  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  unflinching, 
hard  work  of  diocesan  lay  organizations,  especially  during  World 
War  II.  The  Diocese  is  proud  of  its  incomparable  Woman’s  Aux¬ 
iliary,  which  guaranteed  the  success  of  campaigns  in  behalf  of  the 
Bishop  Rowe  Memorial  Fund  for  Alaska,  the  Church  Mission  of 
Help,  Aid  to  British  Missions,  the  Army  and  Navy  Chaplains’ 
Fund,  the  Presiding  Bishop’s  Plan,  and  the  revived  Connecticut 
Churchman.  Not  far  behind  were  the  tried  and  true  Daughters  of 
the  King,  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  the  Diocesan  Altar  Guild, 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  and  the  Young  People’s  Fellowship. 

The  long  darkness  of  depression  and  war  was  brightened  by 
a  dawning  spirit  of  greater  mutual  helpfulness  and  brotherhood. 
In  the  1930’s  the  Diocese  gave  sympathy  and  aid  to  the  flood-torn 
parish  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Hartford,  and  contributions  to  re¬ 
build  burned  churches  at  Brookfield  and  Northford,  and  to  repair 
the  tower  and  spire  of  Christ  Church  in  Stratford  after  a  furious 
gale.  When  the  devastating  hurricane  of  1938  seriously  damaged 
some  twenty  churches  along  the  Sound,  the  Diocese  generously  re¬ 
sponded  to  Bishop  Budlong’s  pastoral  letter  requesting  help. 
Church  schools  gave  their  Advent  offerings  to  build  a  parish  room 
for  St.  John’s,  East  Hampton,  and  the  Bishop  successfully  appealed 
for  money  to  erect  a  new  building  for  St.  Mark’s,  Bridgeport.  The 
sacrificial  spirit  benefitted  the  Diocesan  Chest,  the  Association  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Glebe  House,  the  Episcopal  Church  Home 
in  Hartford,  and  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School. 

The  same  period  witnessed  a  new  zeal  among  the  clergy 
for  religious,  educational,  and  civic  undertakings.  They  success¬ 
fully  sponsored  weekday  classes  for  religious  education  in  many 
parishes  and  missions,  and  encouraged  the  Camp  Washington  Con¬ 
ferences  for  representatives  of  the  Young  People’s  Fellowship.  In 
the  New  London  and  Middlesex  Archdeaconries  they  took  turns 
for  Sunday  services  in  vacant  parishes  and  missions.  Quiet  days 
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for  clergymen  and  laymen  have  become  more  general,  especially 
in  Advent.  Clerical  interest  in  secular  social  work  and  education 
has  realized  Bishop  Brewster  s  ideal  of  religion  penetrating  and 
spiritualizing  contemporary  life.  Priests  have  served  as  chaplains 
in  state  institutions,  and  have  participated  in  establishing  better 
relations  between  labor  and  management.  A  few  have  emulated 
the  rector  of  St.  George’s,  Bridgeport,  who  in  1938-1939  conducted 
a  non-sectarian  “Institute  of  Cultural  Subjects.” 

These  trends  toward  Diocesan  unity  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  personal  relations  of  the  bishops  to  the  clergy  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  After  Edward  Campion  Acheson  became  suffragan  bishop  in 
1915,  the  Diocese  became  accustomed  to  an  annual  confirmation 
in  each  parish  and  mission.  The  Bishops  have  accepted  as  many 
invitations  as  possible  to  preach  at  special  services.  They  attend 
meetings  of  clerical  associations,  archdeaconries,  and  district  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  and  keep  in  touch  with 
members  of  other  communions  and  with  secular  colleges  and 
schools.  Bishop  Budlong  sincerely  regretted  that  he  could  not  ac¬ 
cept  half  of  the  invitations  to  meet  his  people,  but  believed  that 
he  served  the  Diocese  better  by  reserving  more  time  to  talk 
privately  with  priests  and  laymen  about  their  problems. 

The  Connecticut  Churchman 

The  bishops  have  tried  to  knit  the  ties  with  their  flock 
through  the  Connecticut  Churchman ,  which  is  the  latest  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  papers  and  magazines  that  have  mirrored  the  character 
and  interests  of  Connecticut  Church  life.  For  some  time  Connecti¬ 
cut  had  no  diocesan  paper.  The  brief  and  unsettled  careers  of  its 
predecessors  did  not  suggest  a  long  life  for  the  new  Connecticut 
Churchman,  which  Bishop  Brewster  hopefully  established  in  1906, 
For  years  he  had  dreamed  that  it  would  unify  the  Diocese,  which 
to  him  seemed  to  be  a  loosely-bound  collection  of  parishes  without 
community  spirit.  Launched  as  a  one-year  experiment,  the  paper 
soon  encountered  the  usual  financial  trials  of  religious  periodicals. 
And  there  was  the  perennial  question  whether  it  should  appeal  to 
the  clergy  or  be  a  budget  of  parochial  and  diocesan  news  for  the 
layman.  The  first  editor,  the  Rev.  George  T.  Linsley,  aimed  at  the 
latter  ideal  and  strove  to  make  the  paper  also  the  Bishop’s  official 
organ,  and  to  avoid  controversy  and  partisan  spirit.  To  him  and 
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to  his  successors,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Fleming  James  and  the  Rev. 
Louis  I.  Belden,  the  Diocese  owed  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  Churchman  languished  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  and  by 
1921  was  so  feeble  that  the  Convention  appointed  a  committee  to 
recommend  a  remedy.  They  must  have  wondered  whether  they 
were  performing  a  diagnosis  or  an  autopsy,  and  finally  handed  the 
patient  to  one  doctor  —  a  capable  editor.  Bishop  Brewster  pressed 
the  clergy  to  drum  up  subscribers  and  even  suggested  that  ves¬ 
tries  should  buy  and  distribute  copies.  His  help,  Bishop  Acheson’s 
usual  zeal,  and  hard  work  by  the  committee  and  the  Church  Club 
saved  the  paper  from  beseeching  the  Convention  to  pay  a  deficit. 
Next  year  the  committee  aimed  at  a  copy  for  every  Churchman  — 
a  grandiose  ideal  that  has  never  been  attained.  Parishes  dragged 
their  feet  in  getting  subscriptions,  and  editors  did  not  usually 
survive  long. 

Although  Bishop  Budlong  was  eager  to  continue  the  paper 
and  besought  the  Convention  to  help,  shrinking  budgets  during 
the  Great  Depression  made  it  a  fifth  wheel  on  the  wagon.  In  1932 
the  Convention  appropriated  only  fifty  dollars,  and  passed  the  bur¬ 
den  to  the  Executive  Council,  which  evidently  was  expected  to 
read  a  sentence  of  execution.  Bishop  Budlong  stayed  the  heads¬ 
man’s  arm  by  calling  The  Churchman  “indispensable.”  After  great 
effort,  by  1936  the  subscribers  had  grown  from  a  pitiful  ninety  to 
eight  hundred,  which  still  did  not  meet  the  costs. 

Although  the  editor  and  his  staff  made  it  more  interesting, 
the  paper  still  reached  hardly  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
homes,  and  Bishop  Budlong  anxiously  looked  for  somebody  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  brilliant  plan  to  get  it  into  every  house  in  the  Diocese.  The 
laity  did  not  rush  to  give  advice,  and  as  late  as  1945  the  Bishop 
was  startled  to  meet  people  who  had  never  even  heard  of  The 
Churchman.  Better  contents,  prompt  publication,  and  increased 
circulation  resulted  when  the  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Read  and  Mr.  G.  B. 
Reynolds  Meade  took  charge  in  1941,  backed  by  the  Church  Club, 
the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  and  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  which  sub¬ 
scribed  for  every  member.  With  its  more  eye-catching  format,  the 
paper  is  now  one  of  the  best  diocesan  publications  in  the  nation. 

The  Connecticut  Churchman  has  been  a  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Bishop  and  his  people,  and  a  promoter 
of  religious  causes. 
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PART  FOUR 

THE  SOCIAL  OUTLOOK 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-TWO 


EDUCATION 


Parochial  Schools 

IN  colonial  times  few  Episcopalians  favored  the  S.  P.  G.  schools, 
which  bore  the  stigma  of  charity  to  apprentices,  servants,  and 
slaves.  They  usually  patronized  the  common  schools  managed  by 
town  “school  societies,”  but  they  still  resented  the  virtual  control 
of  such  schools  by  the  Congregational  parishes.  In  1738  the 
Episcopalians  vainly  opposed  a  law  that  deprived  them  of  a  share 
in  the  school  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  As  late 
as  1798  the  Assembly  refused  to  permit  them  to  form  their  own 
school  societies. 

When  the  democratic  reformers  began  to  demand  better 
schools,  many  Episcopalians  supported  them.  In  1830  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Watchman  threw  its  powerful  influence  behind  the  campaign, 
advocating  morally  sound  and  adequately  educated  teachers  and 
improved  schools  for  better  citizenship.  Episcopalians  often  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Churchmans  advice  to  read  the  Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe’s 
classic  report  on  primary  education  in  Europe. 

The  editor  of  the  magazine  shared  the  concern  of  numer¬ 
ous  Churchmen  about  the  increasingly  secular  character  of  the 
public  schools.  In  1838  the  General  Convention  ordered  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  more  effective  provision  for  education,  especial¬ 
ly  in  parochial  schools.  But  in  1840  Bishop  Brownell  publicly  op¬ 
posed  such  schools  as  superfluous,  and  endorsed  the  public  sys¬ 
tem  as  useful  “in  destroying  party  and  sectarian  prejudices,  and  in 
promoting  the  general  union  and  common  welfare.”1  A  committee 
of  the  Diocesan  Convention  agreed  with  him,  but  warned  parents 
and  clergymen  against  sectarian  and  secular  teaching. 

Episcopalians  were  disturbed  by  the  widespread  rumors 
that  some  public  schools  used  textbooks  hostile  to  their  Church. 
In  1846  the  Convention  appointed  an  investigating  committee,  and 
next  year  the  suspicion  was  aggravated  by  a  violent  quarrel  about 
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alleged  Congregational  bias  in  Plymouth.  The  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
hotly  charged  that  public  funds  were  used  to  promote  anti-Episco- 
pal  ideas.  The  offending  books  were  not  withdrawn  and  the 
incident  excited  intense  irritation. 

The  Convention’s  committee  believed  that  local  vigilance 
and  legislative  action  would  correct  such  conditions,  and  con¬ 
sidered  parochial  schools  as  impractical  because  of  the  expense  of 
equalling  public  instruction,  for  which  Churchmen  paid  taxes.  The 
clergy  and  the  laity  should  promote  improved,  non-sectarian  com¬ 
mon  schools  and  encourage  Christian  education  in  home  and 
church.  This  attitude  was  entirely  acceptable  to  Bishop  Brownell, 
who  emphatically  repeated  his  endorsement  of  public  education. 

Many  Churchmen  still  believed  that  Sunday  and  public 
schools  could  not  give  adequate  religious  training.  Some  even  as¬ 
serted  that  secular  public  schools  were  in  effect  anti-religious.  This 
small  but  ardent  parochial  school  movement  was  led  by  several 
bishops,  including  George  Washington  Doane  and  Jackson  Kem¬ 
per,  who  had  ministered  in  Connecticut.  They  were  encouraged 
by  the  Episcopalian  Journal  of  Christian  Education,  edited  by  the 
influential  Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Peers.  The  General  Convention  and 
the  mass  of  Episcopalians  were  never  convinced.  By  the  1870’s 
the  movement  was  declining,  except  in  states  which  had  not 
established  good  public  schools. 

In  Connecticut  zealous  friends  of  the  movement  established 
a  few  parochial  schools.  A  typical  one  flourished  in  St.  John’s  par¬ 
ish,  Hartford;  the  rector,  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  earnestly  wanted 
it.  In  1845  the  wealthy  merchant,  William  T.  Lee,  a  founder  of  the 
parish,  endowed  a  small  school  for  girls.  It  offered  “the  elements 
of  a  truly  Christian  education,”  under  the  auspices  of  the  rector 
and  an  English  teacher,  Mary  Valiant. 

The  Diocese  displayed  very  slight  inclination  to  follow  this 
example.  The  Church  Review  in  1854  warmly  praised  Connecti¬ 
cut’s  higher  and  secondary  schools.  Trinity  College,  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  the  Episcopal  Academy  and  several  private  semi¬ 
naries  were  flourishing,  but  there  were  few  parochial  schools.  In 
1915  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church  reported  no  such 
schools  in  the  Diocese. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  revival  of  interest  in  private  day 
schools,  especially  for  young  children.  The  motive  is  a  conviction 
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that  public  schools  are  overcrowded  and  lacking  in  personal  at¬ 
tention,  and  that  Sunday  instruction  is  too  brief  to  be  effective. 
The  new  movement  is  represented  by  three  schools  —  the  Abbie 
Loveland  Tuller  School  in  Fairfield,  St.  Pauls  Day  School  in  River¬ 
side  ( non-parochial ) ,  and  a  parochial  school  in  St.  Thomas  s  parish, 
New  Haven.  But  the  Sunday  church  school  remains  the  mainstay 
of  religious  education. 


Sunday  Schools 

The  Sunday  school  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
religious  education  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  It  was  almost 
unknown  until  the  1780  s,  when  Robert  Raikes  of  Gloucester,  Eng¬ 
land,  secured  hired  and  volunteer  instructors  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  elementary  religion  to  neglected  children.  The  idea 
fired  the  imagination  of  Church  people  for  it  solved  the  problems 
of  religious  variances  in  public  schools  and  frequent  parental 
neglect  of  religious  training. 

The  Sunday  school  quickly  spread  to  America  and  in  the 
early  1800’s  flourished  in  several  seaboard  cities.  Since  most  of  the 
states  had  no  good  public  schools,  it  appeared  as  a  heaven-sent 
minister  to  teach  the  three  R’s  cheaply.  As  public  schools  arose,  it 
became  strictly  religious  and  denominational. 

Some  Episcopalians  at  first  opposed  the  movement.  Bishop 
White  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  inspired  by  Raikes,  with  difficulty 
persuaded  his  flock  to  accept  the  English  novelty.  But  by  the 
1820’s  Sunday  schools  were  widely  diffused.  Episcopalians  per¬ 
ceived  their  value  as  a  complement  to  secular  public  education. 
They  felt  that  gradual  “Christian  nurture”  was  better  than  depend¬ 
ence  upon  revivalistic  conversion.  Their  opinion  found  support 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  Hartford  s  cele¬ 
brated  Congregational  minister,  who  taught  that  children  should 
gradually  grow  into  Christian  character. 

Connecticut  Congregational  churches  experimented  with 
Sunday  schools  before  1805,  and  by  1820  their  success  had  con¬ 
verted  most  Episcopal  parishes.  In  1827-1830  the  Episcopal 
Watchman  urged  more  parental  support,  Sunday  school  unions, 
and  better  books  and  teachers.  By  the  1850  s  the  Diocese  was 
completely  committed  to  the  Sunday  school  as  the  principal  agent 
of  religious  education  for  children. 
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At  first  the  activity  was  parochial  and  haphazard,  but  in  the 
1820s  it  began  to  assume  systematic  organization  under  the  nation¬ 
al  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union,  which  circulated  advice  and 
literature.  The  Diocesan  Convention  appointed  a  Sunday  school 
committee,  which  urged  all  schools  to  enter  the  Union  and  adopt 
its  course.  Following  a  committee’s  recommendation,  the  Diocese 
organized  a  union,  with  the  Bishop  as  president.  Its  directors  acted 
as  a  publication  committee  and  maintained  an  office  to  supply 
literature  for  prizes  and  school  libraries.  The  Union  systematized 
the  administration  and  curriculum  to  a  limited  extent  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  establishment  of  more  schools. 

One  of  the  pressing  needs  was  a  broader  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Before  the  rise  of  Sunday  schools  the  Episcopal  Church  re¬ 
lied  almost  entirely  upon  the  catechism.  For  a  long  period  many 
Connecticut  parishes  used  the  catechism  of  Bishop  George  Innes 
of  Brechin,  Scotland,  which  was  republished  in  1791  by  Bishop 
Seabury.  By  1820  the  schools  were  fairly  clamoring  for  a  new 
course,  and  appealed  to  the  learned  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in 
New  Haven,  the  Rev.  Harry  Croswell,  who  probably  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  promote  Sunday  schools  in  the  Diocese.  In 
1823  he  began  to  issue  the  five  books  of  his  Young  Churchman  s 
Guide,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  Bishop  Brownell.  It  was 
based  upon  the  catechism  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
complete  course  used  by  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  It  was 
warmly  recommended  by  the  general  Sunday  School  Union,  and 
for  many  years  was  used  far  outside  New  England. 

Croswell’s  course  was  by  far  the  most  popular,  but  others 
were  extensively  used.  One  was  a  catechism  of  the  Bible,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1818  by  Menzies  Rayner,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Huntington.  Other  popular  books  were  Mrs.  Mary  Sherwood’s 
Stories  Explanatory  of  the  Church  Catechism  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Goodrich’s  Outline  of  Bible  History. 

The  catechism  method  flourished  far  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  public  catechizing  was  believed  to  impart  a  feeling  of 
unity  to  the  school.  In  some  parishes  the  rector  catechized  the  en¬ 
tire  school  in  the  church  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month.  Such 
public  examinations  were  eagerly  attended  by  parents  and  other 
parishioners,  and  closed  with  announcements  of  prizes. 

This  method  required  feats  of  memorizing  that  now  seem 
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incredible.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  class  to  learn  hundreds  of 
Bible  and  hymn  verses  and  answers  from  textbooks.  Another 
popular  method  was  the  “Fun  to  Learn”  game,  consisting  of  sets 
of  cards  on  the  Church’s  seasons,  ornaments,  vestments,  and  other 
topics.  Comprehensive  tests  were  always  popular,  and  as  late  as 
the  1920’s  the  Diocese  used  a  series  leading  to  three  grades  of 
achievement.  The  questions  covered  the  Prayer  Book,  the  cate¬ 
chism,  the  creeds,  the  Church,  the  Christian  year,  Old  Testament 
heroes,  the  life  of  Christ,  the  sacraments,  and  missions. 

The  old-time  Sunday  school  was  not  afraid  that  it  would 
give  some  children  inferiority  complexes  by  distributing  prizes.  A 
favorite  award  was  the  gift  book,  which  might  be  an  “elegant”  lit¬ 
tle  volume  with  gilt  edges  and  a  tooled  binding.  Sometimes  the 
school  awarded  a  subscription  to  one  of  the  numerous  Sunday 
School  magazines.  In  the  1820’s  the  general  Sunday  School  Union 
published  a  monthly  full  of  stories,  dialogues,  addresses,  and  pic¬ 
tures,  which  was  warmly  praised  by  the  Episcopal  Watchman.  The 
Church  Penny  Magazine  for  Children  was  started  in  New  Haven 
in  1867  and  was  intended  “to  amuse  and  instruct.” 

Some  magazines  were  aimed  to  inform  the  teachers,  who 
were  mostly  unpaid  volunteers,  willing  but  untrained.  Teacher 
education  began  as  early  as  the  1830’s  and  generally  was  the  rec¬ 
tor’s  problem.  A  typical  course  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Harry 
Croswell,  who  lectured  once  a  month  and  expected  the  teachers  to 
read  essays  on  the  art  of  instruction. 

These  efforts  failed  to  appease  the  demand  for  a  ready¬ 
made  course,  which  with  conscientious  effort  could  be  used  effec¬ 
tively.  The  earlier  standard  courses  began  to  seem  dull  and  top- 
heavy  with  memorizing,  but  nothing  else  seemed  to  replace  them. 
For  a  time  many  parishes  used  the  interdenominational  Inter¬ 
national  Lessons,  which  did  not  emphasize  the  Church’s  year  and 
special  teachings. 

The  right  solution  seemed  to  be  the  graded  Christian  Nur¬ 
ture  Series.  It  was  begun  in  1912  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  William  E. 
Gardner  and  Lester  Bradner,  with  the  help  of  a  critical  advisory 
committee  and  tests  in  class.  Published  in  1916  and  revised  in  1923, 
this  course  became  immensely  popular,  because  it  emphasized  the 
Church  as  an  institution,  but  did  not  favor  peculiar  or  extreme 
brands  of  churchmanship.  It  admirably  combined  information  with 
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social  ideals,  and  a  heavily  Biblical  content  with  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial  from  other  sources.  Its  excellence  is  attested  by  continued 
popularity  after  more  than  forty  years. 

The  old-fashioned  Sunday  school  frankly  aimed  to  train 
good  Churchmen  and  relied  upon  worship  to  create  a  reverent  at¬ 
titude.  For  many  years  Croswell’s  Young  Churchman s  Guide  pro¬ 
vided  the  standard  school  service.  It  consisted  of  sentences,  an 
exhortation,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  versicles,  a  psalm,  the  creed,  pray¬ 
ers,  and  hymns.  The  hymns  would  now  be  considered  too  obvious¬ 
ly  childlike  and  didactic.  Another  favorite  was  Bishop  Hobart’s 
Office  of  Devotion,  or  Liturgy,  for  the  Use  of  Sunday  Schools, 
published  in  1827  by  the  general  Sunday  School  Union.  It  was  an 
abbreviated  form  of  Morning  Prayer  and  was  used  at  Christ 
Church  in  Hartford,  where  the  children  gathered  around  the 
organ  for  worship. 

School  worship  developed  many  quaint  and  attractive  cus¬ 
toms.  In  some  parishes  the  children  marched  into  church,  led  by 
their  teachers.  Elaborate  ceremonial  marked  the  great  festivals, 
especially  Easter,  when  the  service  frequently  closed  with  a  distri¬ 
bution  of  plants.  Some  parishes  held  an  autumn  flower  show  to  dis¬ 
play  and  award  prizes  for  these  plants,  and  for  flowers  from  seeds 
given  in  the  spring.  City  schools  sometimes  united  for  special  fes¬ 
tival  services,  with  collections  for  missions  or  for  country  schools. 
A  few  parishes  had  separate  schools  for  Negroes,  or  mission  classes 
for  poor  and  neglected  children. 

The  old-time  Sunday  school  had  a  charmingly  homelike  and 
pious  quality,  with  its  festivals  and  prizes  and  picnics  in  the  open- 
trolley  period.  But  it  often  lacked  efficient  administration  and 
equipment,  or  even  a  suitable  place  for  work.  In  the  early  1800’s 
most  schools  held  classes  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  the  gallery, 
or  the  basement,  and  some  used  halls.  There  were  few  parish 
houses  until  after  the  1870’s,  and  even  then  the  planners  gave 
slight  consideration  to  the  school. 

Local  organization  was  informal,  and  it  was  unusual  to  find 
a  school  as  well  governed  as  a  certain  one  in  Norwich.  The  super¬ 
intendent  there  organized  a  Sunday  School  Society  with  share¬ 
holders,  donors,  catechists,  visitors,  and  a  sewing  circle.  The  share¬ 
holders  raised  funds,  the  sewing  circle  made  clothing  for  poor 
pupils,  and  the  donors  supplied  gifts,  including  the  big  Christmas 
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tree.  The  general  view  of  adequate  administration  was  voiced  by 
a  priest  at  the  Diocesan  Convention  in  1878.  He  advised  accurate 
records,  frequent  reports,  rewards  “quite  generally  distributed,” 
Christmas  and  Easter  festivals,  papers  for  the  pupils,  and  regular 
offerings. 

There  was  no  “Director  of  Religious  Education”  until  the 
present  century,  and  a  good  superintendent  was  the  ordinary  key 
to  success.  Superintendents  were  sometimes  regarded  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  laymen  in  their  parishes  and  a  few  served  for  generations.  Mr. 
John  C.  Hollister  of  St.  Pauls,  New  Haven,  perhaps  held  the  rec¬ 
ord  —  fifty-one  years!  When  a  new  rector  arrived,  a  parishioner 
quaintly  remarked  that  he  would  be  “such  a  help  to  Mr.  Hollister.”2 

Careful  grading  of  schools  came  rather  late  in  the  1800’s. 
The  result  was  greater  efficiency  but  some  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
intimate  bond  between  pupil  and  teacher,  which  might  endure  for 
a  lifetime.  An  attractive  feature  was  the  naming  of  classes  for 
bishops,  or  even  for  former  superintendents  or  teachers. 

Schools  generally  struggled  with  annoying  obstacles,  includ¬ 
ing  some  that  are  still  familiar.  In  early  days,  when  they  empha¬ 
sized  ministry  to  poor  children,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  ab¬ 
sences  was  lack  of  good  clothing,  which  was  often  supplied  by 
women’s  sewing  societies.  Many  complaints  of  parental  laxity 
have  a  familiar  ring.  Another  difficulty  was  “leakage  at  the  top,” 
the  loss  of  the  adolescent.  In  1831  the  parish  in  Derby  typically 
reported  that  just  when  children  (particularly  boys)  could  obtain 
the  most  benefit  from  the  school,  they  were  likely  to  drift  away. 

The  greatest  drawback  was  lack  of  competent  general  ad¬ 
ministration,  for  central  control  often  was  resented.  Evangelical 
Churchmen  looked  askance  at  the  general  Episcopal  Sunday 
School  Union.  Their  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical 
Knowledge  was  similarly  regarded  by  High  Churchmen,  and  the 
Calendar ,  Connecticut’s  diocesan  paper,  even  regarded  it  as  schis¬ 
matic.  Really  effective  and  acceptable  control  did  not  appear  un¬ 
til  around  1900,  when  many  dioceses  introduced  Sunday  School 
commissions. 

In  Connecticut  the  schools  had  been  somewhat  indefinitely 
supervised  by  the  Sunday  School  Auxiliary,  successor  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  diocesan  Union.  Rishop  Rrewster  urged  a  more  official  organi¬ 
zation  and  in  1905  the  Convention  authorized  a  Sunday  School 
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Commission  to  study  religious  education  and  promote  more  effi¬ 
cient  schools.  The  Commission  was  formed  in  1906  and  at  once 
issued  a  questionnaire  to  investigate  conditions. 

Reports  from  about  half  of  the  schools  showed  the  alarming 
lack  of  foundation  for  effective  work,  especially  in  teacher  train¬ 
ing.  The  Commission  swiftly  called  meetings  to  arouse  interest, 
and  organized  a  diocesan  union  with  local  branches.  Its  general 
meetings  consisted  of  pastors  and  lay  delegates  from  the  schools, 
with  the  Bishop  as  president.  Bishop  Brewster  backed  the  new 
plan  to  the  limit,  and  the  Connecticut  Churchman  advertised  it  by 
a  series  of  articles  in  1908.  In  that  year  the  Commission  elected 
its  first  secretary,  the  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Colladay. 

Doctor  Colladay  made  good  use  of  his  fund  for  travel,  and 
within  three  years  the  Diocese  began  to  assume  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  Sunday  school.  People  became  aware  of  the  Union’s 
local  branches,  the  new  diocesan  curriculum,  teacher-training 
classes,  the  traveling  exhibit  of  literature,  and  the  crowded  fall 
meetings  of  teachers. 

The  Convention  caught  the  new  enthusiasm  and  in  1911 
approved  the  Commission’s  request  for  a  larger  appropriation  and 
its  effort  to  secure  a  paid  superintendent  of  religious  education.  In 
1913  the  Commission  proposed  a  Board  of  Religious  Education  to 
supervise  a  greatly  enlarged  program,  and  two  years  later  the  Con¬ 
vention  assented.  Before  its  demise,  the  Commission  had  chal¬ 
lenged  the  Diocese  to  improve  its  schools  by  presenting  a  thorough 
report  on  their  methods  and  study  materials. 

Supervised  by  Archdeacon  Henry  S.  Harte,  the  new  Board 
inaugurated  a  sweeping  improvement.  It  operated  through  visits 
to  parishes,  lectures,  archdeaconry  and  diocesan  conferences, 
teacher-training  classes  with  examinations,  and  visual  aids.  Mr. 
Harte  incessantly  proclaimed  his  belief  that  “the  most  fundamen¬ 
tal  problem  of  the  age  is  the  problem  of  Religious  Education,  be¬ 
cause  it  lies  at  the  door  of  all  else,  political,  social  and  theologi¬ 
cal.”3  An  “illuminating  if  somewhat  saddening”  survey  revealed 
many  courses  unsuited  to  the  Church’s  ideals.  Much  still  remained 
to  be  done  to  enlighten  teachers  and  to  gain  parental  interest  and 
adequate  financial  support. 

Undiscouraged,  the  Board  developed  a  varied  program  that 
gradually  produced  results.  A  special  catechism,  prepared  by  Doc- 
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tor  Samuel  Hart,  aroused  interest  in  studying  diocesan  history  and 
life.  The  Christian  Nurture  Series  promoted  Bible  study,  loyalty 
to  the  Church,  deeper  devotional  life,  Christian  service,  and  more 
graded  schools.  Its  spread  and  effectiveness  were  stimulated  by  a 
permanent  exhibit  of  materials,  and  a  comprehensive  reference  li¬ 
brary  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral.  Teacher-training  institutes  be¬ 
gan  to  improve  the  smaller  schools,  which  had  always  been  hard 
to  reach.  Suspicion  of  central  control  gradually  yielded  to  Mr. 
Harte’s  assurances  that  the  Board  did  not  intend  to  dictate 
parochial  policy  or  action. 

Central  administration  gradually  prevailed.  Its  approach 
was  heralded  in  1920  by  the  Board’s  suggestion  to  make  its  office 
the  point  of  contact  between  the  General  Board  and  the  Diocese. 
The  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Christian  Nurture  intended 
its  instruction  to  unify  teaching  through  a  standard  course  of 
education  for  teachers. 

Under  Canon  George  H.  Heyn,  as  Director  of  Religious 
Education,  the  Board  started  monthly  all-day  sessions  and  named 
committees  to  study  all  phases  of  education.  The  annual  mite-box 
presentation  service  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral  helped  to  bind  the 
schools  together  and  lessen  their  parochialism. 

The  centralizing  trend  gained  strength  through  Canon 
Heyn’s  opinion  that  a  busy  parish  minister  could  only  “touch  the 
edge  of  the  work.”  Connecticut  was  slipping  behind  other  dio¬ 
ceses,  and  by  short-sighted  economy  was  neglecting  the  world’s 
greatest  missionary  field  —  the  children.  The  Board  recommended 
a  full-time,  salaried  executive  and  in  1921  the  Convention  at  last 
established  a  Department  of  Religious  Education  with  a  Director. 

The  new  department  was  organized  in  January,  1922.  The 
Director,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Rosebaugh,  cooperated  closely  with  the 
chairman,  the  Rev.  William  T.  Hooper,  and  the  educational  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  Deaconess  Cora  L.  Roberts.  Few 
dioceses  ever  have  had  such  an  energetic  and  devoted  team  of  re¬ 
ligious  educators.  They  merged  the  Sunday  School  Auxiliary  with 
the  Board  and  appointed  commissions  for  special  functions.  They 
encouraged  closer  relations  between  the  school  and  the  home, 
higher  standards  of  administration,  increased  giving  for  missions, 
and  weekday  instruction.  The  Church  School  Service  League 
became  a  dynamic  agency  for  missionary  and  social  service. 
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The  Board  was  determined  to  give  the  Diocese  the  best 
Sunday  school  system  in  the  American  Church,  and  its  members 
traveled  and  lectured  incessantly  to  publicize  their  ideal.  Mr.  Rose- 
baugh  overcame  indifference  and  misunderstanding,  and  proved 
the  department’s  worth  by  its  works.  Time  showed  the  truth  of 
his  fellow  workers’  tribute,  upon  his  resignation  in  1927:  “It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  he  has  given  to  the  Diocese  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  critical  field  of  the  Church’s  life  that  must 

continue  for  many  years  to  come.”4 

Among  the  department’s  many  accomplishments  under  his 
direction  were  the  Convention’s  annual  Religious  Education  Insti¬ 
tute  and  Church  School  Exhibit,  the  organization  of  the  Young 
People’s  Fellowship  in  the  autumn  of  1924,  the  summer  conference 
for  young  people  at  Pomfret  School,  and  the  beginning  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  chaplaincy  at  Yale  University.  Perhaps  most  gratifying  was 
the  steady  growth  of  Sunday  schools,  when  such  schools  were 
generally  declining  because  of  a  falling  birth  rate. 

Mr.  Rosebaugh  left  a  goodly  heritage  to  his  successor,  Miss 
Charlotte  Forsyth,  who  had  been  Director  for  the  Diocese  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  In  her  service  of  less  than  two  years,  she  promoted  the 
Teacher  Training  Institutes,  the  Young  People’s  Fellowship,  and 
the  Summer  Conference. 

Her  successor,  Miss  Helen  Stevens,  served  for  fifteen  years  — 
longer  than  any  other  Director.  During  most  of  the  time  she  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sutcliffe,  Executive  Vice-chairman 
of  the  department.  The  Diocese  still  remembers  the  innumerable 
duties  they  performed  so  easily  and  so  well.  The  amazing  results 
were  all  the  more  remarkable  for  being  achieved  in  a  dreary  period 
of  depression  and  reduced  budgets. 

They  raised  teaching  standards  by  developing  model 
schools,  and  made  the  “Y.  P.  F.”  one  of  Connecticut’s  most  promis¬ 
ing  youth  organizations.  Their  remarkably  fine  series  of  pageants 
taught  Church  history  to  thousands  of  children.  Miss  Stevens  left 
an  inestimably  valuable  legacy  to  the  schools  by  raising  their 
standards  of  education  and  teaching,  and  her  cheerful,  confident 
personality  was  a  tonic  to  teachers,  parents,  and  children.  When 
Mr.  Sutcliffe  died  in  1944,  the  general  affection  for  him  was 
shown  by  the  crowds  at  a  memorial  service  in  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Wallingford. 
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Mr.  Sutcliffe  and  Miss  Stevens  relied  upon  the  constant  sup¬ 
port  of  Bishops  Acheson  and  Budlong,  and  of  Bishop  Gray,  who  as 
Suffragan  was  chairman  of  the  department.  They  enlisted  the  moral 
support  of  parents  and  prompted  a  more  intense  effort  to  reach 
children  and  families  without  religion.  New  leaders  rose  through 
the  “Y.  P.  F.,”  which  was  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Committee  on  Youth  in  1941-1942.  The  most  significant  accom¬ 
plishment  was  a  complete  integration  of  youth  work  with  the 
general  religious  education  program. 

The  Department  of  Religious  Education  expanded  greatly 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Rev.  Reamer  Kline.  Mrs.  Laurence 
F.  Piper  served  as  Religious  Education  Consultant  from  1945  until 
1953,  and  was  succeeded  in  1954  by  Miss  Vera  L.  Noyes,  former 
Director  of  Religious  Education  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  Garden  City,  Long  Island.  Effort  was  concentrated  upon  im¬ 
proving  the  smaller  schools,  popularizing  visual  aids,  and  main¬ 
taining  close  associations  through  a  monthly  newsletter.  A  new 
Commission  on  Curriculum  and  Standards  raised  the  quality  of  in¬ 
struction,  with  the  aid  of  a  committee  of  religious  educators  and 
a  conference  of  superintendents  and  other  school  leaders. 

The  new  Christian  Education  Program  of  the  1950’s,  based 
upon  the  Seabury  Lesson  Series ,  aroused  unprecedented  interest 
even  though  it  was  not  universally  acceptable.  The  quickening 
has  been  stimulated  by  many  discussions  during  weekend  confer¬ 
ences  comprising  teachers  and  parents,  and  by  crowded  and 
enthusiastic  “workshops”  for  teachers. 

Bishop  Gray  set  the  tone  of  the  new  enterprise  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  pressure  for  higher  standards  and  parental  support.  The 
Diocese,  he  declared,  could  no  longer  tolerate  muddling  schools 
with  untrained  teachers  and  methods  which  no  public  school 
would  tolerate.  Responsible  lay  support  and  informed  parochial 
leadership  alone,  he  said,  could  eliminate  the  appalling  religious 
illiteracy  of  youths  and  adults,  and  the  loss  of  innumerable  con- 
firmands.  His  Diocese  is  now  determined  that  children  shall  no 
longer  be  “the  orphans  of  church  life.” 

The  Episcopal  Academy  of  Connecticut 
One  of  Bishop  Seabury ’s  most  cherished  ambitions  was  to 
establish  an  Episcopal  college.  Although  most  of  the  clergy  of  his 
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day  were  loyal  sons  of  Yale,  they  shared  his  opinion  that  the 
Church  would  be  more  likely  to  prosper  with  its  own  college.  The 
unfriendly  disposition  of  the  established  church  permitted  slight 
hope  of  a  charter,  and  the  Convocation  of  clergy  in  1792  merely 
proposed  an  “academy.”  Two  years  later  a  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  appealed  for  funds,  and  in  1795  Cheshire  was  chosen  as 
the  location,  mostly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Reuben  Ives, 
rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

The  constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  of  Connecticut 
was  adopted  by  the  Convention  in  1796,  with  the  intention  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  college.  Many  Churchmen  contributed  funds  with  that 
idea  and  started  the  library  with  volumes  bearing  the  label  “Sea- 
bury  College  in  Connecticut.”  The  new  school  began  a  new  era 
in  Connecticut  education.  Although  the  trustees  included  the 
Bishop  and  some  priests  of  the  Church,  the  rest  might  be  laymen 
of  any  Christian  faith,  and  the  students  were  not  compelled  to 
attend  Episcopal  services.  Such  liberalism  was  novel  at  a  time 
when  religious  schools  generally  were  strictly  sectarian.  The  same 
spirit  appeared  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  granted  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1801.  Another  innovation  was  a  provision  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  girls,  but  a  new  constitution  in  1836  limited  enrollment 
to  boys. 

Bishop  Seabury  did  not  live  to  witness  the  laying  of  the  first 
building’s  cornerstone.  It  took  place  on  April  28,  1796,  with  Ma¬ 
sonic  ceremonies  which  would  have  pleased  the  Bishop,  a  loyal 
Mason.  The  address,  most  appropriately,  was  delivered  by  Reu¬ 
ben  Ives.  The  building,  which  still  stands,  was  completed  and 
ready  for  students  in  the  following  autumn. 

The  first  principal  was  the  brilliant  Rev.  John  Bowden,  who 
served  until  1802  and  was  succeeded  until  1806  by  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith.  The  man  who  gave  the  school  its  solid  foundation  was 
the  Rev.  Tillotson  Bronson,  a  Yale  alumnus,  who  remained  until 
1826.  While  editing  the  Churchmans  Magazine  and  filling  many 
important  diocesan  offices,  he  made  the  academy  the  most  re¬ 
spected  school  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  educated  many  of  the 
Church’s  eminent  priests  and  laymen. 

The  Academy’s  growing  prosperity  and  reputation  revived 
the  ambition  to  develop  it  into  a  college.  In  1810  the  Convention 
petitioned  the  General  Assembly  to  grant  the  privilege  of  confer- 
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ring  degrees.  The  lower  house  consented  but  the  Senate,  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  Congregational  Federalism,  refused.  Some  Episcopalians 
were  not  unhappy,  because  they  preferred  to  locate  the  college  in 
a  larger  town. 

Seeing  that  the  college  project  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
the  Academy  strove  to  become  an  excellent  preparatory  school.  Its 
early  ideal  is  described  in  the  quaint  and  formal  prose  of  Greenes 
Connecticut  Register  for  1798:  “The  Pupils  are  instructed  in  all 
things  which  form  a  common,  or  a  learned  [classical]  Education; 
and  the  English,  in  its  Grammar,  Etymology,  and  Pronunciation  is 
in  a  very  particular  manner,  attended  to.  —  The  Business  of  the 
Day,  is  opened  in  the  Morning,  and  closed  in  the  Evening,  with 
Prayers  —  and  the  whole  Government  of  the  Academy  is  regulated 
by  a  Judicious  Body  of  Statutes.” 

The  Academy  always  had  a  modest  equipment  and  endow¬ 
ment,  and  seldom  more  than  sixty  students.  Lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  college  curriculum,  and  the  obligation  of  poor  students  to  earn 
their  own  way,  compelled  adjustment  of  the  course  to  the  needs  of 
each  boy.  The  relation  between  faculty  and  students  resembled 
the  traditional  English  intimacy  of  tutor  and  pupil. 

There  was  plenty  of  drill  and  memorizing;  nobody  feared 
“indoctrination.”  The  books  were  the  tried  and  true  classics,  like 
Noah  Webster’s  speller,  the  Bible,  Lindley  Murray’s  English 
Reader,  the  Columbian  Orator,  Morse’s  Universal  Geography , 
Pike’s  or  Daboll’s  Arithmetic,  Blair’s  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  and 
Vattel’s  erudite  Law  of  Nations. 

The  older  boys,  led  by  the  principal,  drank  deeply  from  the 
well-springs  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  oratory,  and  history,  and 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  were  drilled  in  mathematics,  natu¬ 
ral  science,  and  logic.  They  rose  with  the  sun,  went  to  morning 
prayers,  and  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  in  writing.  A  half-day 
each  week  in  composition  and  public  speaking  was  intended  to 
train  political  leaders  who  could  talk  straight,  and  preachers  who 
knew  the  Bible  and  the  art  of  writing  a  sermon.  The  most  ad¬ 
vanced  students,  particularly  those  who  aimed  for  the  ministry,  at¬ 
tended  a  weekly  seminar  on  the  Bible  and  basic  Christian  doctrine. 

The  solid,  old-fashioned  quality  of  the  Academy  appears  in 
the  programs  of  autumn  public  “Exercises,”  which  were  lengthy 
rituals  consisting  of  orations,  dialogs,  poetry  and  dramatics,  inter- 
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spersed  with  music.  Among  the  performers  were  many  boys  who 
later  attained  fame.  In  1821  Andrew  Hull  Foote,  who  became  a 
naval  hero  of  the  Civil  War,  orated  on  “National  Happiness." 
Gideon  Welles  spoke  on  “The  Influence  of  Government  upon  Civil 
Society"  —  most  appropriate  for  a  future  Cabinet  member. 

Other  well-known  alumni  were  Jackson  Kemper,  missionary 
bishop  in  the  West;  Henry  Washington  Lee,  first  Bishop  of  Iowa; 
Edwin  S.  Lines,  Bishop  of  Newark;  General  Joseph  Wheeler  of  the 
Civil  and  Spanish-American  Wars;  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  financier; 
William  Gwinn  Mather,  Cleveland  iron  manufacturer;  DeLancey 
Nicoll,  celebrated  New  York  attorney;  John  Frederick  Kensett, 
artist;  and  Ernest  Flagg,  architect.  Among  the  twenty-nine  hun¬ 
dred  men  who  attended  before  1916  were  many  others  eminent  in 
the  Church,  business,  manufacturing,  law,  politics,  and  literature, 
with  a  considerable  number  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Academy  attained  its  greatest  prosperity  under  the  long 
regime  (1862-1892)  of  the  Rev.  Sanford  J.  Horton.  He  was  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  Trinity  College  and  previously  had  conducted  a  boys’  school 
in  Windham.  He  introduced  military  training,  greatly  increased  the 
enrollment,  and  added  another  building  and  a  large  playground. 

After  his  resignation  the  principals  never  stayed  long.  The 
Academy  did  not  secure  adequate  financial  support  to  rival  other 
flourishing  preparatory  schools,  although  there  were  repeated  ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  the  administration  and  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
Church  people.  In  the  1890’s  the  Convention  and  Bishop  Williams 
supported  a  long  campaign  for  endowment  and  expansion,  but 
with  only  modest  success.  In  1903  the  Convention  appointed  a 
committee  to  lease  the  school  to  a  corporation  of  alumni,  called 
the  “Cheshire  School,"  with  the  option  of  purchasing  the  property. 

The  new  administration  spent  liberally  for  repairs,  improve¬ 
ments,  and  equipment  to  raise  the  school  to  the  highest  standard. 
Hope  for  a  new  era  of  great  prosperity  was  not  realized,  because 
the  school  could  not  compete  with  many  heavily  endowed  rivals. 
In  1921  the  Convention  empowered  the  trustees  to  dispose  of  the 
property,  and  the  Academy  was  sold  to  the  “Roxbury  School.”  The 
Convention  ratified  the  sale  and  the  school  ceased  to  be  a  diocesan 
institution.  The  trustees  continued  to  control  certain  scholarships, 
which  they  award  annually  to  sons  of  clergymen  and  laymen  in  the 
Diocese,  and  the  Cheshire  School  now  uses  the  buildings. 
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Saint  Margarets  Diocesan  School 

For  ninety  years  the  Diocese  had  no  officially  related  sec¬ 
ondary  school  for  girls.  The  Episcopal  Academy  admitted  girls  un¬ 
til  1836,  and  about  one  hundred  (mostly  from  the  neighborhood) 
attended.  The  Academy’s  prosperity  in  the  1870’s  suggested  the 
probable  success  of  a  girls’  school,  and  an  earnest  discussion  in  the 
Convention  of  1874  set  the  project  in  motion.  The  next  year  a  group 
of  wealthy  Churchmen  and  others  in  Waterbury  secured  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  “Saint  Margaret’s  School  for  Girls.”  They  purchased 
the  building  of  the  “Collegiate  Institute  for  Young  Ladies,”  which 
had  been  erected  about  ten  years  before. 

Saint  Margaret’s  began  as  an  official  diocesan  institution, 
with  the  Bishop  as  ex-officio  president  of  the  trustees,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  Convention.  Although  trustees  are  not  now  re¬ 
quired  to  be  Episcopalians,  it  is  still  the  only  secondary  school 
officially  related  to  the  Diocese.  The  rector  of  St.  John’s  parish  in 
Waterbury  is  vice-president  of  the  trustees. 

Saint  Margaret’s  was  a  gratifying  success  from  its  origin,  and 
has  always  been  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Diocese.  It  has  been  a 
first-class  college-preparatory  school,  and  by  its  scholarships  has 
aided  in  educating  the  daughters  of  the  clergy. 

Bishop  Brewster  always  regarded  Saint  Margaret’s  with 
special  favor,  and  repeatedly  appealed  to  his  people  to  enlarge  its 
endowment  and  scholarships.  He  lived  to  rejoice  in  the  fulfillment 
of  his  hopes,  and  in  June  1928  dedicated  a  handsome  new  Georgian 
residence  building  for  the  faculty  and  students.  Within  a  few 
years  the  school  began  to  outgrow  its  buildings,  and  in  1954  dedi¬ 
cated  a  costly  edifice  containing  classrooms  and  an  assembly  hall. 
Contributions  by  trustees,  the  Alumnae  Association,  and  interested 
Churchmen  revealed  the  deep  loyalty  and  affection  which  the 
school  had  implanted  throughout  the  Diocese. 

Saint  Margaret’s  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  Church 
schools  in  the  nation,  with  an  enrollment  of  over  three  hundred, 
mostly  day  students,  and  a  faculty  of  over  thirty  members.  Its 
ideal  is  that  of  its  founders,  “to  maintain  high  standards  of  aca¬ 
demic  and  character  education,  to  develop  the  best  qualities  of 
Christian  leadership,  disciplined  intelligence,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
social  obligation  and  responsibility.”5  This  standard  was  upheld 
by  such  early  teachers  as  Professor  Francis  T.  and  Mrs.  Russell, 
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and  Miss  Mary  R.  Hillard,  and  has  been  continued  by  the  recent 
headmistresses. 

The  primary,  intermediate,  and  senior  departments  are  de¬ 
voted  mainly  to  preparation  for  college.  Academic  credit  is  given 
for  church  history,  Bible  study,  and  doctrine,  taught  by  a  resident 
faculty  member  and  the  staff  of  St.  John’s  parish.  Daily  services 
are  conducted  in  the  chapel,  and  the  boarding  students  attend  St. 
John’s  Church  on  Sunday.  The  striking  success  of  this  school  sug¬ 
gests  what  might  have  been  the  future  of  the  Episcopal  Academy, 
if  the  Diocese  had  given  it  more  support. 

Other  Secondary  Schools 

The  Academy  and  Saint  Margaret’s  are  only  part  of  the  di¬ 
ocesan  contribution  to  secondary  education.  There  have  been  many 
other  similar  schools  conducted  by  Episcopalians,  but  without  of¬ 
ficial  diocesan  association.  In  the  early  1800’s  there  were  acade¬ 
mies  at  Sharon  and  Granby.  In  the  1820’s  the  Rev.  Reuben  Sher¬ 
wood,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  parish  in  Norwalk,  founded  a  flourishing 
Episcopal  Academy.  In  1830  he  became  rector  of  the  Hartford 
Academy,  which  was  established  by  Episcopalians  to  prepare  boys 
for  Washington  (Trinity)  College.  He  conducted  the  school  as  a 
“Christian  household”  of  fifty  pupils,  with  daily  devotions  and 
church  service  on  Sunday. 

Long  before  Saint  Margaret’s  opened,  there  were  Episcopal 
private  schools  for  girls.  Mrs.  Kineer’s  Young  Ladies  Seminary 
prospered  in  Hartford  for  some  time  after  1827,  with  the  approval 
of  Bishop  Brownell  and  other  prominent  clergymen,  and  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  some  of  the  Washington  (Trinity)  College  faculty.  Many 
such  schools  sprang  up  in  the  middle  years  of  the  century.  The 
Misses  Draper  had  a  successful  and  widely  known  Ladies  Semi¬ 
nary  in  Hartford.  The  Misses  Edwards,  early  supporters  of  Christ 
Church,  conducted  a  similar  School  for  Young  Ladies  in  New 
Haven.  The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Everest,  poet  and  editor,  for  many 
years  was  the  headmaster  of  the  Rectory  School  for  boys  in  Ham¬ 
den.  These  and  other  lesser  known  schools  were  well  supported 
and  nearly  always  full. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  a  close,  unofficial  affiliation  with 
about  one  hundred  private  schools  in  the  nation,  and  more  than 
ten  per  cent  of  these  are  in  Connecticut.  For  girls,  there  are  Rose- 
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mary  Hall  in  Greenwich,  with  its  unusually  beautiful  Gothic 
chapel,  and  the  Westover  School  in  Middlebury.  For  boys  there 
are  Choate  School  in  Wallingford,  Kent  (also  girls)  and  South  Kent 
Schools,  Pomfret  School,  Rectory  School,  Salisbury  School,  Wooster 
School  in  Danbury,  and  Watkinson  School  in  Hartford. 

Although  these  schools  are  not  officially  Episcopalian,  they 
are  conducted  by  members  of  the  Church  and  use  the  Prayer  Book 
services,  and  many  of  their  students  come  from  the  Diocese. 

Trinity  College 

Repeatedly  rebuffed  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  college  char¬ 
ter,  Churchmen  became  more  determined  than  ever.  In  1815-1816 
they  read  with  approval  the  Connecticut  Herald s  series  of  articles, 
“Right  of  Churchmen  to  a  College.”  The  Convention  in  1816  in¬ 
structed  a  committee  to  petition  the  General  Assembly  to  charter 
a  college,  to  be  “conducted  upon  broad  principles  of  religious 
toleration.”6 

The  current  political  campaign  for  religious  toleration  made 
the  moment  seem  unfavorable  and  the  project  was  postponed.  For 
a  short  time  it  seemed  that  the  Diocese  would  secure  a  school  of 
higher  learning  without  its  own  effort.  In  1820  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  decided  to  move  the  languishing  General  Theological 
Seminary  from  New  York  to  New  Haven.  Bishop  Brownell  was 
fairly  jubilant,  and  even  moved  to  that  city  to  teach  in  the  semi¬ 
nary.  But  in  1822  the  school  returned  to  New  York  City  to  occupy 
its  present  site  at  Chelsea  Square. 

The  Bishop  already  had  revived  the  campaign  for  a  college 
by  calling  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  at  his  house  a  few  days  before 
Christmas,  1822.  Without  waiting  for  authority  from  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  circulate  a  petition,  which  was 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1823.  The  legislators 
made  up  for  lost  time  by  granting  a  charter  for  “Washington  Col¬ 
lege.”  The  Governor  signed  it  so  quickly  that  the  State  scarcely 
could  believe  the  news.  The  name  became  “Trinity  College”  in 
1845. 

The  trustees  lost  no  time  in  electing  Bishop  Brownell  as 
president  and  in  placing  the  colleges  financial  affairs  in  the  highly 
capable  hands  of  Charles  Sigourney  of  Hartford.  (See  Appendix  I, 
under  Thomas  Church  Brownell)  They  addressed  an  eloquent  ap- 
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peal  to  the  Church  of  England  and  sent  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Shel¬ 
don  Wheaton  across  the  ocean  to  secure  funds  and  books.  That 
persuasive  divine  visited  cathedrals  and  universities  and  won  many 
potent  friends.  Among  them  were  Lord  Kenyon,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Davids,  and  Doctor  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Master  of  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge.  Although  he  found  soliciting  “tedious  be¬ 
yond  description,”  as  he  wrote  to  Sigourney,  Wheaton  enjoyed 
himself  thoroughly,  and  returned  to  Hartford  with  books  and 
about  £700. 

In  the  meantime,  rivalry  for  the  location  sprang  up  among 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Middletown.  The  trustees  selected 
Hartford,  where  the  news  was  greeted  with  fireworks  and  the 
boom  of  cannon.  Middletown  was  belatedly  compensated  in  1854 
by  the  location  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  The  opening 
of  classes  was  hailed  by  another  kind  of  fireworks  —  a  war  of 
pamphlets,  instigated  by  anonymous  articles  in  the  Connecticut 
Courant  attacking  the  college  as  unnecessary  and  “sectarian.”  The 
rejoinder,  a  pamphlet  supposedly  written  by  Wheaton,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  Episcopalians  as  the  end  of  the  argument. 

The  controversy  did  not  discourage  donors  from  raising  an 
endowment  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  within  a  year.  The  Church¬ 
man’s  Magazine  threw  its  influence  into  the  campaign  and  many 
Hartford  people  donated  labor  and  materials.  In  1825  the  first 
buildings  were  ready  on  the  present  site  of  the  State  Capitol.  The 
residence  hall  was  designed  by  Solomon  Willard,  the  architect  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  noted  painter 
and  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  designed  the  chapel  building,  which 
contained  also  the  library,  museum,  and  lecture  rooms.  On  Capitol 
Hill  the  college  remained  until  1878,  when  it  sold  the  site  to  the 
State  and  acquired  its  present  spacious  campus  between  Summit 
and  Broad  Streets. 

Classes  began  in  September,  1824,  in  a  house  on  Main 
Street,  with  only  nine  students.  The  college  soon  grew  swiftly  and 
in  1827  held  its  first  commencement.  It  then  had  a  faculty  of  seven, 
about  seventy  undergraduates,  and  a  library  of  five  thousand  vol¬ 
umes.  It  had  won  public  confidence,  and  a  visiting  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  reported  that  there  was  “no  literary  insti¬ 
tution  in  New  England,  less  liable  to  the  imputation  of  a  sectarian 
character.”7 
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Washington  College  was  a  beacon  of  liberalism  in  the 
American  academic  world,  which  had  scarcely  begun  to  emerge 
from  strict  classicism  and  sectarianism.  There  were  no  religious 
tests  for  teaching  or  admission,  and  students  were  free  to  worship 
where  they  liked.  The  courses  naturally  included  Latin  and  Greek 
literature,  mathematics,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  They  also  displayed 
the  growing  trend  toward  natural  sciences  by  including  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  geology,  agriculture,  and  botany,  with  a  garden  and 
a  greenhouse.  Discipline  was  spartan;  the  first  faculty  minutes  in¬ 
structed  the  president  to  admonish  two  juniors  for  disorderly 
conduct  -  including  rolling  a  log  downstairs  at  night! 

The  clergy  loyally  supported  the  college  and  at  one  period 
gave  a  tenth  of  their  small  incomes  to  found  scholarships  for  poor 
students.  In  1845  the  alumni  organized  a  "House  of  Convocation” 
to  promote  loyalty,  secure  support,  and  further  the  ideals  of  Chris¬ 
tian  scholarship.  Having  set  the  college  upon  a  solid  foundation, 
in  1832  Bishop  Brownell  resigned  the  presidency  to  Doctor  Whea¬ 
ton,  who  could  give  it  all  his  time.  The  college  fulfilled  the 
Bishop’s  dearest  hope.  By  1847  about  one-fourth  of  the  clergy  in 
the  Diocese  and  nearly  one-tenth  in  the  nation  were  alumni  of 
Trinity.  At  that  time  the  college  had  a  steadily  growing  endow¬ 
ment,  another  residence  hall  for  students,  an  enlarged  library,  and 
better  equipment. 

A  surge  of  growth  began  with  the  removal  to  Summit  Street, 
and  around  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were  generally  about  two 
hundred  students.  Trinity’s  ideal  was  always  to  be  an  excellent 
college,  without  a  preparatory  department  or  professional  schools. 
Steady  growth  marked  the  long  regime  of  the  beloved  Rev.  Rem- 
sen  B.  Ogilby,  from  1923  to  1950,  and  has  continued  through  the 
presidencies  of  G.  Keith  Funston  and  Albert  C.  Jacobs.  There  are 
now  more  than  one  thousand  resident  and  day  students.  Since 
1940  the  college  has  erected  a  new  gymnasium,  a  dormitory,  a  sci¬ 
ence  building,  and  a  new  library  which  houses  the  Diocesan  Ar¬ 
chives  and  the  famous  Watkinson  Library  with  its  many  rare  books 
and  magazines. 

Trinity’s  peculiar  glory  is  the  chapel,  consecrated  in  1932  to 
succeed  Wheaton  Memorial  Chapel  in  the  main  building.  It  was 
given  by  William  Gwinn  Mather  of  Cleveland,  of  the  class  of  1877. 
It  is  a  true  college  chapel  and  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  house 
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of  worship  in  Hartford,  and  one  of  the  nation  s  best  examples  of 
Gothic  architecture.  A  steady  and  increasing  stream  of  visitors 
comes  to  hear  the  organ  recitals  and  to  admire  the  carved  choir 
stalls,  the  cloister,  the  exquisite  stained  glass,  and  the  soaring  tower 
with  a  carillon.  Above  all,  they  come  to  worship  where  worship 
seems  so  natural. 

Trinity  College  has  no  organic  connection  with  the  Diocese, 
but  is  affiliated  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  president  and 
most  of  the  trustees  are  Churchmen,  and  there  is  a  resident 
Episcopal  chaplain,  assisted  by  clerical  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  students  are  of  all  faiths  but  a  considerable  proportion  are 
Episcopalians,  including  a  goodly  number  intending  to  enter  the 
priesthood.  The  Bishop  visits  the  college  on  important  occasions, 
such  as  confirmations,  commencements,  and  dedications  of  build¬ 
ings.  Trinity  is  host  to  many  gatherings  sponsored  by  the  Church, 
including  the  annual  Institute  in  Theology  for  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  faculty  members.  The  annual  Religious  Embassy,  composed 
of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  various  religious  faiths,  discusses  the 
relation  of  religion  to  the  modern  world.  The  students  support  a 
Brownell  Club  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  devotion  and  thought 
in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

College  Chaplaincies 

Trinity  College  always  has  provided  its  own  religious  ministry, 
while  Episcopalian  students  in  other  colleges  have  depended  upon 
occasional  care  by  busy  parish  clergy.  Yale  students  have  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Trinity  and  Christ  Church  parishes.  In  1869 
campus  Churchmen  formed  a  Berkeley  Association,  named  for  the 
Irish  bishop  who  generously  patronized  Yale  in  its  early  days. 

In  the  early  1900s  the  Episcopal  Church  claimed  about 
one-third  of  the  Yale  undergraduates  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  faculty.  Bishop  Brewster,  a  loyal  alumnus,  longed  to  give  them 
a  chaplain,  and  in  1922  obtained  funds  from  the  Nation-Wide 
Campaign.  The  first  chaplain,  George  A.  Trowbridge,  began  his 
ministry  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Religious 
Education. 

This  ministry,  one  of  the  most  challenging  and  sensitive  in 
the  Diocese,  has  demanded  the  full  energies  of  devoted  men. 

The  Yale  chaplaincy  has  become  one  of  the  most  notable 
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diocesan  enterprises,  secure  in  the  respect  of  the  campus,  as  “the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Yale.”  The  chaplain  works  with  interested 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  chaplains  of  other  faiths,  in  conducting 
missions  and  considering  peculiar  campus  religious  problems.  His 
office  is  a  haven  for  students  needing  advice.  His  life  is  devoted  to 
frequent  Communion  services,  discussion  and  study  groups,  con¬ 
firmation  classes,  and  entertaining  students  in  his  home.  Wives  of 
students  and  faculty  members  form  an  altar  guild.  A  stream  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry  and  a  steady  rise  of  religious  interest 
attest  the  success  of  this  ministry.  Its  experience  has  suggested  the 
general  pattern  of  more  recently  established  college  chaplaincies. 

One  sprang  from  the  amazing  postwar  expansion  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  at  Storrs.  Modest  attendance  at  a 
monthly  Communion  inspired  the  first  new  Episcopal  mission  in 
Tolland  County  in  over  seventy  years.  The  chaplaincy  began  in 
1946,  under  the  Rev.  Harry  W.  Heermans,  priest-in-charge  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Windham,  who  held  services  and  office  hours  at 
the  Storrs  Community  Chuch.  In  an  astonishingly  short  time  the 
work  was  in  full  swing,  with  guilds,  classes,  study  groups,  in¬ 
struction  for  lay-readers,  and  an  enthusiastic  Canterbury  Club 
with  faculty  advisors.  Mr.  Heermans  left  the  ministry  firmly 
grounded  for  his  successors,  Frederic  J.  Eastman,  Elward  D. 
Hollman,  and  Eugene  C.  Dixon. 

Bishop  Gray’s  plea  for  a  chapel  inspired  Margaret  Fitch 
(Mrs.  Frederick)  Brewster  of  New  Haven  to  donate  one  with  full 
space  for  student  and  parish  activities.  When  the  building  was 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Gray,  on  December  3,  1955,  the  sealed 
cornerstone  contained  her  letter  to  him,  including  these  words: 
“The  future  of  our  state  is  in  their  [the  students’]  hands  and  I  am 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  donating  this  chapel  for  their  use.”8 

The  chapel  is  also  an  impressive  departure  from  Con¬ 
necticut’s  traditional  styles  of  church  architecture  —  a  “Modern” 
brick  and  tile  adaptation  of  Gothic.  Among  its  striking  features  are 
decorative  steel  truss  work,  skylights,  a  huge  altar  cross  of  stainless 
steel  and  mosaic,  and  a  ring  of  bells  in  a  perpendicular  groove  in 
the  facade.  The  ministry  also  is  unique  in  the  Diocese,  for  the 
college  chaplain  is  the  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s  mission  for  nearby 
Episcopalians.  The  mission  is  growing  into  a  flourishing  parish, 
in  a  region  where  the  Episcopal  Church  never  has  been  strong. 
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Within  the  last  twenty  years  student  ministries  have  taken 
root  in  nearly  all  Connecticut  colleges  and  universities.  The  one 
at  the  Connecticut  College  for  Women  in  New  London  began  in 
the  early  1940’s,  with  services  by  the  Rev.  Clinton  R.  Jones.  The 
Church  now  has  a  deep  interest  in  youth  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  in  New  London,  the  teachers’  colleges  (now  state  uni¬ 
versities)  of  Connecticut  in  New  Rritain,  and  elsewhere,  Wesleyan 
University  in  Middletown,  and  the  University  of  Rridgeport. 

These  ministries  are  bound  together  by  the  diocesan  as¬ 
sociation  of  Canterbury  Clubs,  which  cooperates  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Youth  and  Laymen’s  Work,  with  its  General  Sec¬ 
retary  as  an  advisor.  The  association  is  governed  by  students  and 
holds  spring  and  autumn  week-end  meetings  at  the  Diocesan  Con¬ 
ference  Center  to  promote  closer  fellowship  and  college  religion 
through  study,  prayer,  discussion  groups,  lectures,  and  recreation. 
It  sends  delegates  to  the  national  Triennial  Youth  Convention.  The 
Department  of  Youth  and  Laymen’s  Work  places  representatives 
on  campuses,  arranges  faculty  conferences,  and  aids  the  annual 
Conference  in  Theology  at  Trinity  College,  with  loyal  support 
from  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  chairman  for  college  work.  It  also 
holds  meetings  of  chaplains  and  student  representatives,  and  co¬ 
operates  with  the  national  Commission  on  College  Work. 

The  ministry  to  youth  in  the  schools  is  one  among  many 
expressions  of  a  new  social  spirit  in  the  Church  that  arose  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Social  Gospel  regarded 
every  class  in  the  community  as  an  opportunity  for  the  Church’s 
redemptive  mission.  Youth  is  the  best  hope  of  converting  society 
to  the  Christian  way  of  life  through  converted  individuals. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE 


THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL 


Origins 

EPISCOPALIANS  were  among  the  earliest  leaders  of  social 
benevolence  in  the  American  churches.  A  pioneer  was 
Bishop  William  White  of  Pennsylvania,  who  led  numerous  charit¬ 
able  societies.  His  example  was  followed  by  such  eminent  priests 
as  Joseph  J.  G.  Bend  of  Baltimore,  E.  M.  P.  Wells  of  Boston,  and 
the  Evangelical  leader,  James  Milnor  of  New  York.  Some  Epis¬ 
copalians  stood  aloof  from  the  Social  Gospel,  more  from  indifference 
than  from  hostility.  High  Churchmen  often  feared  to  compromise 
the  Church’s  dignity  by  participation  in  “worldly”  causes. 

Many  Connecticut  Churchmen  shared  that  sentiment  and  yet 
approved  the  general  paternal  attitude  toward  the  earliest  factory 
laborers,  who  were  largely  children.  They  sanctioned  Sunday 
schools  for  them  and  laws  requiring  employers  to  educate  them 
and  send  them  to  church.  The  relationship  was  considered  to  be 
that  of  the  responsible  master  to  his  servant. 

Opposition  to  social  reform  slowly  disappeared  after  1825, 
when  Connecticut  was  swept  by  a  laboring-class  reform  crusade. 
The  factory  village  was  no  longer  a  child’s  world.  Industry  was 
creating  a  large  class  of  adult  wage-earners  and  independent 
mechanics.  They  joined  the  farmers  in  demanding  equal  economic 
opportunity,  free  education,  universal  suffrage,  and  a  shorter  work¬ 
ing  day.  This  “Workey”  agitation  was  frequently  criticized  as  ir¬ 
religious,  but  appeals  to  religious  sanction  of  reform  appeared 
in  labor  newspapers,  like  the  Working  Mans  Advocate  of  New 
York,  which  was  read  and  quoted  in  Connecticut. 

The  wage-earners’  and  farmers’  democratic  movement 
favored  Christianity  as  a  social  gospel  and  scorned  state  churches 
and  religious  privilege.  Labor  associations  and  newspapers  fought 
legislative  appropriations  or  special  favors  to  churches,  and  judicial 
inquests  respecting  religious  opinions.  They  advocated  freedom 
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of  conscience,  and  time  for  spiritual  welfare,  and  were  supported 
by  some  liberal  ministers  and  religious  periodicals.  The  Religious 
Inquirer  of  Hartford  deplored  the  snobbish  depreciation  of  manual 
labor  and  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  New  Haven  Examiner, 
and  Watch  Tower  of  Freedom  excoriated  “heartless  slave  drivers” 
of  child  factory  labor.1 

Churches  opened  their  parish  rooms  to  working  people’s 
meetings  for  higher  wages,  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  to 
discuss  economic  and  political  questions.  Some  clergymen  lectured 
to  promote  workingmen’s  welfare  and  education.  Mechanic  society 
libraries  included  religious  books,  and  workingmen’s  newspapers 
reprinted  essays  in  religious  magazines  on  social  and  educational 
reform. 

A  few  prominent  Episcopalians  openly  sympathized  with 
the  “Workey”  movement.  Among  them  were  John  M.  Niles,  editor 
of  the  liberal  Hartford  Times,  and  Gideon  Welles  of  Glastonbury. 
An  influential  early  labor  leader  was  the  shoemaker,  Daniel  C. 
Augur  of  New  Haven.  He  was  a  member  of  Trinity  Church 
there  and  later  for  many  years  was  a  vestryman  of  St.  James’s 
Church,  Westville. 

The  labor  movement  achieved  most  of  its  social  and  political 
reforms,  and  after  1850  seemed  less  important  than  the  tragic 
controversy  over  slavery  and  Southern  secession.  The  Episcopal 
Church  was  officially  neutral,  fearing  to  be  rent  by  the  strife  which 
had  split  other  churches  and  was  threatening  to  divide  the  nation. 
Many  Churchmen  freely  granted  that  slavery  was  an  evil,  but 
hesitated  to  condemn  it  as  a  sin.  They  disliked  extreme  and  abusive 
Abolitionist  propaganda,  which  depicted  all  slave-owners  as 
sadistic  Simon  Legrees. 

While  most  Episcopalians  endorsed  the  Church’s  official 
neutrality,  some  eminent  clergymen  and  laymen  publicly  con¬ 
demned  or  defended  slavery.  The  most  noted  Northern  defenders 
were  High  Churchmen,  who  dreaded  disunion.  In  1851  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Sheldon  Wheaton  of  Hartford  published  a  sermon 
urging  compliance  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850.  Numerous 
Connecticut  Churchmen  sought  a  solution  of  the  problem  by 
colonizing  free  Negroes  in  Africa. 

More  important  than  abolitionism  or  colonization  was  the 
Free  Soil  movement,  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  It  in- 
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spired  the  organization  of  the  Republican  Party,  which  attracted 
three  of  Connecticut’s  outstanding  Episcopalian  politicians  — 
Gideon  Welles,  James  Dixon,  and  William  T.  Minor.  They  were  no 
friends  of  slavery  and  were  happy  to  see  it  abolished.  But  above 
all,  they  wanted  to  preserve  unity  in  the  nation  and  the  Church. 
The  attitude  of  most  Episcopalians  was  voiced  by  the  Calendar  of 
Hartford,  in  January  1861.  Editorials  and  letters  deplored  sec¬ 
tionalism  and  pleaded  for  unity  in  the  Church,  even  if  the  South 
should  secede.  This  attitude  made  impossible  the  permanence  of 
the  “Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,’’  and  by  1868  the  brief  schism  had  been  healed. 

Early  Ministry  to  the  Needy 

Resumption  of  friendly  relations  encouraged  Connecticut 
Churchmen  to  help  the  Board  of  Missions  in  alleviating  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  religious  destitution  among  Negro  freedmen.  This  was 
one  aspect  of  a  growing  general  concern  for  the  poor,  dependent, 
and  depressed  classes,  which  began  much  earlier.  Among  its  first 
evidences  were  the  Episcopal  Female  Charitable  Society,  founded 
in  New  Haven  in  1815,  and  the  many  women’s  guilds  to  sew  for 
the  poor,  like  the  ladies’  Sewing  Society  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Hartford.  The  same  parish’s  Benevolent  Society  was  organized  in 
1851-52  to  help  immigrants  and  strangers.  Urged  by  the  Episcopal 
Watchman ,  in  the  1830’s  Churchmen  began  to  display  more  interest 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  humane  treatment  of  the  in¬ 
sane,  and  reformation  of  alcoholics.  Churchmen  were  prominent 
in  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  notably  the  Hartford  Hospital, 
which  began  in  the  1850’s  as  the  Home  for  the  Sick. 

The  pitiful  fate  of  many  orphans  and  elderly  widows  stim¬ 
ulated  a  movement  to  found  homes  for  them.  In  1860  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Middletown,  established  St.  Luke’s  Home,  and  four  Hart¬ 
ford  parishes  founded  the  Widow’s  Home,  in  accordance  with  a 
bequest  by  George  Beach.  Two  years  later  came  Trinity  Church 
Home  in  New  Haven,  promoted  especially  by  the  rector,  Edwin 
Harwood,  a  leader  in  religious  philanthropic  and  reform  causes. 
The  city’s  second  parish  followed  by  starting  St.  Paul’s  Church 
Home  for  Older  Women. 

Hartford  has  the  Church  Home,  the  Widow’s  Home,  and 
“Armsmear,”  created  by  a  bequest  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hart  Colt  and 
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housed  in  her  former  home.  Norwich  has  the  Eliza  Huntington 
Memorial  Home.  In  1885  Lemuel  J.  Curtis,  a  senior  warden  of  St. 
Andrew’s  parish,  founded  Meriden’s  Curtis  Home  and  Infirmary 
for  aged  women  and  orphaned  or  destitute  children.  Two  years 
later  the  oldest  parish  in  Stamford  opened  St.  John’s  Church  House 
to  care  for  sick,  injured,  aged  and  infirm  persons  and  orphans.  The 
medical  service  was  abandoned  after  the  opening  of  a  local  hospital. 
The  Church  in  Connecticut  now  has  only  one  hospital,  Saint  Luke’s 
Convalescent  Hospital  in  Christ  Church  Parish,  Greenwich. 

These  benevolences  have  given  the  Diocese  an  enviable 
reputation  for  the  care  of  the  dependent.  They  have  provided  help, 
education,  and  religious  ministrations  for  thousands,  including 
many  outside  the  local  parishes  or  even  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Innumerable  parishioners  have  served  as  trustees  and  in  the 
women’s  auxiliaries,  and  many  priests  have  ministered  as  chaplains. 
The  homes  express  local  and  personal  generosity  and  depend  upon 
gifts,  subscriptions,  and  endowments.  Their  care  is  devoted  mostly 
to  women,  but  recently  the  Ridge  Road  (Wethersfield)  Residence 
of  the  Church  Home  of  Hartford  has  begun  a  new  ministry.  It  ad¬ 
mits  retired  clergymen  with  their  wives  as  residents,  in  rent-free 
apartment  cottages. 

The  problem  of  needy  men  has  troubled  Connecticut 
Churchmen  for  many  years.  Efforts  to  solve  it  have  advanced  social 
concern  into  the  broader  field  of  general  urban  welfare  service. 
One  attempt  with  wide  influence  is  the  Open  Hearth  Mission  of 
Hartford.  It  was  founded  on  the  poor  “East  Side”  in  1884,  largely 
by  William  Ford  Nichols,  rector  of  Christ  Church  and  later  Bishop 
of  California.  He  inspired  the  youths  of  St.  Paul’s  Guild  to  help 
destitute  men  who  haunted  saloons  and  cheap  lodging  houses.  The 
mission  was  maintained  by  his  successor,  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  who 
secured  its  incorporation  with  a  board  of  Episcopalian  trustees. 
One  longtime  superintendent  was  John  H.  Jackson,  who  became 
rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  parish.  Under  his  administration,  in  1908,  the 
mission  erected  a  combined  chapel  and  dormitory,  which  later 
sheltered  St.  Paul’s  Italian  Church. 

The  Open  Hearth  has  given  lodging,  meals,  clothing,  reading, 
and  recreation  to  innumerable  men,  and  employed  them  in  the 
woodyard  and  the  garden.  It  has  welcomed  many  just  released 
from  jail,  and  restored  them  to  their  homes,  families,  and  friends. 
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In  summer  the  playground  has  been  a  haven  for  mothers  and 
children,  and  the  clothing  bureau  has  given  free  garments  to  needy 
families.  The  superintendents  have  held  morning  and  evening 
services,  visited  prisoners  and  the  sick,  consulted  with  the  troubled, 
preached  from  a  “gospel  wagon,”  and  conducted  children’s  services 
and  outings. 

This  example  inspired  similar  missions.  One  was  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Inn,  founded  in  1901  by  Edmund  Guilbert,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church  in  Southport.  Supported  by  parish  patrons  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  Townspeople,  the  inn  furnished  a  restaurant,  a 
library,  and  recreation.  For  years  it  was  a  home  for  many  lonely 
or  unemployed  workingmen,  whose  only  other  resort  was  the 
saloon. 


Social  Awakening 

Efforts  to  reach  the  poor  expressed  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
accompanied  the  growth  of  urbanism  and  industry  after  the  Civil 
War.  Homes  and  parochial  charity  were  not  enough;  the  Church 
had  to  abandon  parochialism  and  exclusiveness  and  penetrate 
society.  This  change  of  heart  occurred  in  the  full  current  of  the 
Social  Gospel  movement  from  1877  to  1914. 

A  hint  of  the  revolution  appeared  in  the  1850’s,  in  a  heated 
controversy  about  the  abolition  of  pew  rent  in  favor  of  free  seats. 
Essays  in  the  American  Quarterly  Church  Review ,  in  1856-1860, 
stirred  the  Church  from  coast  to  coast  and  were  widely  read  in 
Connecticut.  One  of  the  most  outspoken  free-church  champions 
was  the  Hartford  City  Missionary,  Charles  R.  Fisher.  “Father” 
Fisher’s  church  on  the  poor  “East  Side”  was  the  forerunner  of 
others  founded  to  reach  those  who  could  not  afford  cushioned 
pews.  Leading  pastors  vigorously  promoted  the  city  missions 
by  essays  in  Episcopal  magazines,  and  praised  particularly  the  St. 
Paul’s  Church  City  Mission  in  New  Haven.  They  criticized  the 
neglect  of  evangelism  in  the  poor  wards  and  among  immigrants 
and  Negroes,  and  demanded  free  mission  churches  and  schools  to 
be  supported  by  wealthy  parishes. 

The  Civil  War  was  a  painful  awakening  to  philanthropists, 
who  met  wage-earners  in  the  army  and  perceived  the  Church’s 
failure  to  affect  them.  Their  remarks  inspired  the  Board  of  Missions 
to  appoint  a  committee  on  means  to  remedy  the  neglect.  The  report 
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granted  Episcopalian  generosity  to  homes,  hospitals,  and  missions, 
but  bluntly  pointed  out  “a  want  of  adaptation”  to  working  men  and 
youths,  and  a  lack  of  cordiality  to  the  poor.  The  committee’s  sug¬ 
gestions  anticipated  many  later  approaches,  including  special  at¬ 
tention  to  housing,  household  economy,  recreation  and  reading, 
trained  clergymen  to  cope  with  bad  living  conditions,  seminary 
courses  to  acquaint  the  young  clergy  with  social  realities,  and 
specially  educated  lay  workers  and  teachers. 

This  was  a  more  comprehensive  program  than  most  Epis¬ 
copalians  then  would  accept.  Many  believed  that  emancipation  of 
slaves  had  solved  the  nation’s  chief  social  problem.  They  did  not 
perceive  that  the  war  had  enormously  accelerated  urban  in¬ 
dustrialism  and  the  growth  of  corporations  and  labor  organizations. 
Mushrooming  cities  meant  poverty,  slums,  and  vast  hordes  of  im¬ 
migrant  laborers.  Radical  foreign  political  doctrines  threatened 
a  “class  war”  and  violent  revolution. 

Old-stock  Americans,  including  most  Episcopalians,  were 
confused  and  appalled  by  these  trends.  Their  fears  were  aggravated 
by  economic  depression  in  the  1870’s,  and  by  savage  railroad  strikes 
in  1877,  which  brought  some  regions  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The 
unrest  persisted,  punctuated  by  flares  of  violence  like  the  Hay- 
market  bombing  in  Chicago  and  the  ugly  Pullman  strike  of  1893. 
Social  discontent  exploded  in  the  radical  Populist  movement,  and 
encouraged  a  steady  and  ominous  rise  of  the  Socialist  vote. 

Intelligent  Episcopalians  perceived  these  menacing  ten¬ 
dencies  and  troubled  consciences  kept  their  pens  busy.  Church 
magazines  after  1875  teemed  with  essays  on  democratizing  the 
Church,  and  on  labor  unions,  working  conditions,  slums,  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage,  socialism,  and  the  just  treatment  of  the  immigrant. 
These  articles  were  read  by  rectors  of  city  churches,  seminary 
teachers,  and  students.  Through  them  a  new  social  consciousness 
gradually  penetrated  to  the  man  and  woman  in  the  pew.  One  of 
the  interested  young  rectors  was  Chauncey  B.  Brewster  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  who  was  destined  to  become  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

The  Church  was  poorly  prepared  to  apply  the  Social  Gospel. 
Most  clergymen  thought  in  theological  rather  than  social  terms, 
and  the  middle  and  upper  class  laity  had  little  contact  with  social 
evils.  They  were  offended  when  political  reformers  and  labor 
leaders  criticized  the  churches  as  fashionable  clubs,  and  organized 
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religion  as  soothing  syrup.  They  knew  nothing  of  economic  history, 
and  could  not  comprehend  the  desperate  fear  of  a  few  religious 
leaders:  that  unrestrained  industrialism  would  dehumanize  people 
and  lead  to  materialistic  communism  and  “collective”  tyranny. 

Most  laymen  did  not  realize  that  the  Social  Gospel  was,  as 
Shailer  Mathews  said,  “the  application  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
the  total  message  of  the  Christian  salvation  to  society,  the  economic 
life,  and  social  institutions  ...  as  well  as  to  individuals.”2  It  was  not 
a  foreign  importation,  but  had  deep  American  roots  in  the  Puri¬ 
tan  and  Quaker  ideal  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  upon  earth.  It  was 
nurtured  by  democratic  idealism,  and  by  Christian  insistence  upon 
the  dignity  of  man  and  the  good  life.  The  leaders  were  nearly  all 
Anglo-Americans.  One  was  Frederick  Dan  Huntington,  the  Boston 
Unitarian  who  became  an  Episcopalian  and  eventually  Bishop  of 
Central  New  York.  Another  was  Bishop  Brewster,  a  descendant 
of  the  Pilgrim  Elder,  William  Brewster.  Their  ideals  were 
strengthened  by  the  influence  of  Evangelical  social  reformers  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  by  the  writings  of  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  and  Charles  Kingsley,  the  English  Christian  Socialists. 

Episcopalians  began  to  speak  boldly  on  the  “condition  of  the 
people  question.”  Among  them  was  Edward  A.  Washburn,  rector 
of  Calvary  Church,  New  York,  and  formerly  rector  of  St.  John’s, 
Hartford.  His  sermons,  The  Social  Law  of  God ,  condemned  un¬ 
healthy  working  conditions,  crowded  tenements,  child  labor,  a- 
dulterated  foods,  and  false  advertising.  William  S.  Rainsford, 
rector  of  St.  George’s  in  New  York,  found  his  church  withering 
from  the  migration  to  more  fashionable  streets.  He  made  his 
parish  elevate  the  neighborhood  by  becoming  a  spiritually  directed 
social  center.  Among  his  youthful  curates  was  Ernest  deFremery 
Miel,  who  in  1893  became  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Hartford. 

Miel’s  arrival,  and  that  of  Bishop  Brewster  a  few  years 
later,  speeded  the  progress  of  the  Social  Gospel.  Within  a  few  years 
the  Diocese  was  throbbing  with  the  zeal  of  clergymen  and  laymen 
like  them.  They  were  encouraged  by  several  national  religious 
reform  organizations,  to  which  some  of  them  belonged. 

Moral  and  intellectual  support  came  from  the  Church  Con¬ 
gress,  said  to  have  been  the  first  semi-official  group  in  a  major 
American  denomination  to  emphasize  the  discussion  of  social 
questions.  It  was  founded  in  1874,  with  the  sympathy  of  Bishop 
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Williams  and  the  Rev.  Edwin  Harwood  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
Haven.  The  meeting  to  discuss  organization  gathered  in  Harwood’s 
parish.  The  first  formal  meeting  set  the  tone  by  hearing  a  paper  on 
“Mutual  Christian  Obligations  of  Capital  and  Labor.”  Connecticut 
priests  and  laymen  appeared  prominently  in  the  reports,  as  lecturers 
and  participants  in  discussion.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Miel,  who 
later  became  the  head  of  the  diocesan  Commission  of  Social  Service. 

Connecticut  Churchmen  caught  the  Social  Gospel  spirit  also 
from  popular  novels  with  religious  themes.  Many  read  Winston 
Churchill’s  The  Inside  of  the  Cup,  portraying  the  struggle  of  an 
Episcopal  rector  to  practice  social  religion.  They  shuddered  at 
Upton  Sinclair’s  The  Jungle  —  on  the  sordid  conditions  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  industry  —  and  Frank  Norris’s  The  Octopus  —  dramatizing 
the  injustices  of  railroad  monopoly.  Many  priests  and  some 
laymen  were  deeply  affected  by  the  bold  books  of  the  Rev.  Walter 
Rauschenbusch,  particularly  Christiatiity  and  the  Social  Crisis  and 
The  Social  Principles  of  Jesus. 

Connecticut  Episcopalians  who  demanded  social  justice  re¬ 
ceived  practical  support  from  the  national  Church.  As  early  as 
1877  a  committee  of  the  General  Convention  studied  the  alienation 
of  the  laboring  classes,  and  their  report  emphasized  the  social 
obligations  of  propertied  and  cultured  people.  The  result  was  a 
widespread  movement  for  Church  workingmen’s  clubs. 

Many  years  of  voluntary  action  culminated  in  the  General 
convention’s  official  recognition  of  the  Social  Gospel.  The  session 
of  1901  appointed  a  standing  commission  on  relations  between 
capital  and  labor.  In  1910  this  became  the  Committee  on  Social 
Service,  which  grew  into  a  department  of  the  National  Council  in 
1922.  Over  the  years  the  General  Convention  passed  many  re¬ 
solutions  asserting  the  Church’s  right  to  discuss  controversial 
social  questions. 

Official  recognition  coincided  with  Bishop  Brewster’s 
episcopate  and  with  the  Progressive  political  reform  movement 
headed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  latter’s  admiring  followers 
included  many  eminent  Churchmen  and  he  knew  and  respected 
leaders  of  the  Social  Gospel,  like  William  S.  Rainsford,  Washington 
Gladden,  and  Lyman  Abbott.  The  Progressive  Convention  that 
nominated  Roosevelt  for  President  in  1912  sang  hymns  and  wore  the 
aspect  of  a  religious  crusade.  Religious  and  political  reform 
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movements  converged  between  1896  and  1920,  when  the  Diocese 
became  deeply  concerned  with  urban  and  rural  missions,  the 
foreign-born,  and  social  service.  The  effect  was  an  astonishing 
outburst  of  spiritually  inspired  social  concern,  far  broader  than 
the  parochial  philanthropy  of  the  period  1860-1885. 

The  new  spirit  found  its  voice  in  Bishop  Brewster’s  address 
to  the  Diocesan  Convention  in  1907.  “The  added  weight  of  em¬ 
phasis  to-day  upon  social  service  is  the  pressure  of  the  finger  of 
God,  the  insistence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  guiding  men  into 
more  and  more  of  the  truth.  .  .  The  mission  of  the  Church  as  re¬ 
gards  the  social  relations  of  men  is  a  broad  subject,  whether  you 
consider  the  things  the  Church  may  not  wisely  interfere  in,  or  the 
things  she  may  not  in  loyalty  to  her  Lord  ignore.”3 

Five  years  later  Bishop  Brewster  summarized  the  new  social 
creed  in  his  widely  read  book,  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  American 
Life ,  a  collection  of  addresses,  sermons,  and  magazine  essays.  The 
Bishop  proclaimed  his  faith  in  the  solution  of  economic  and  political 
problems  through  ethical  reform.  He  regarded  the  Church  as  the 
instrument  to  introduce  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  a  uni¬ 
versal  democratic  brotherhood  devoted  to  the  common  welfare.  He 
repudiated  Marxian  Socialist  materialism  and  class  warfare,  which 
would  lose  their  appeal  if  Christians  socialized  their  religion. 

Organization 

The  bishop’s  book  gave  intellectual  vitality  to  the  Social 
Gospel  movement.  His  address  of  1907  gave  it  practical  expression, 
inspiring  the  Convention  to  follow  General  Convention’s  re¬ 
commendation,  by  empowering  the  Bishop  to  appoint  a  Commission 
of  Social  Service  and  Social  Research.  Vigorous  action  could  be 
expected  from  the  clergymen  he  named:  Ernest  deF.  Miel,  John  N. 
Lewis,  and  James  DeWolf  Perry.  Norris  G.  Osborn,  one  of  the 
laymen,  was  an  expert  in  penology  and  a  director  of  the  State  Pris¬ 
on.  Schuyler  Merritt  of  Stamford,  a  Republican  political  leader, 
knew  the  key  man  in  the  legislature.  Judge  L.  P.  Waldo  Marvin  of 
Hartford  possessed  the  economic  and  legal  knowledge  to  define 
what  the  Church  could  honestly  and  wisely  recommend. 

Constantly  supported  by  Bishop  Brewster,  the  Commission 
soon  began  to  influence  social  legislation.  Its  policy  favored  local 
study  of  particular  needs,  and  action  to  meet  them  without  dupli- 
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eating  the  work  of  existing  agencies.  The  Church’s  mission  was  to 
be  to  lead  society  in  Christian  service.  Upon  a  motion  by  Henry  E. 
Rees,  one  of  Mr.  Miels  parishioners,  the  Convention  endorsed 
this  strategy,  which  is  still  being  followed. 

The  Commission  held  several  meetings  a  year  and  con¬ 
centrated  upon  general  evils.  Cooperating  with  other  churches, 
within  a  few  years  it  helped  to  achieve  many  long  overdue  reforms. 
Among  them  were  a  state  juvenile  reformatory,  restriction  of  child 
labor,  better  inspection  of  public  welfare  institutions,  working  men’s 
compensation,  employer’s  liability,  better  laws  for  sanitation  and 
tenement  housing,  and  regulation  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
In  1912  the  Convention  supported  the  Commission’s  policy,  and 
upon  motion  by  Mr.  Miel  authorized  cooperation  with  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Federation  of  Churches  “in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
social  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  community.”4 

Bold  action  was  criticized  by  people  who  believed  that  the 
Church  should  not  “interfere”  in  social  and  economic  affairs.  Bishop 
Brewster  loyally  backed  the  Commission,  continually  pointed  to 
menacing  social  evils  and  insisted  upon  the  Church’s  right  to  bear 
witness  against  injustice  and  oppression.  In  his  Convention  address 
of  1914  he  said:  “The  Church  has  a  mission  to  proclaim  a  truce  to 
class  war  and  to  make  itself  unmistakably  seen  and  felt  as  the 
catholic  commonwealth  of  man.”5  He  received  a  deserved  honor, 
when  General  Convention  in  1913  elected  him  as  chairman  of  the 
Church’s  permanent  Joint  Commission  on  Social  Service. 

By  that  time  the  urban  clergy  were  preaching  on  social 
service,  serving  on  welfare  committees,  and  organizing  social  study 
classes.  Many  parishes  reported  members  engaged  in  such  work, 
and  lent  their  buildings  to  welfare  work  and  community  service. 
The  Committee  on  Rural  Work  was  united  with  the  Commission, 
which  urged  cooperation  between  city  and  country  churches.  An 
encouraging  example  was  the  summer  home  for  sickly  city  children, 
conducted  for  many  years  by  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Chapman,  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Northfield.  Another  was  the  summer  camp  of 
Grace  Church,  Hartford,  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  H. 
Nason.  City  churches  helped  young  working  people  to  secure  de¬ 
cent  lodgings  and  associations. 

The  Girls’  Friendly  Society  organized  its  own  social  service 
department,  which  studied  how  to  improve  child  labor  laws,  factory 
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sanitation,  household  economy,  protection  for  travelers,  hygiene, 
and  vocational  guidance.  The  Society  offered  vacations  for  girls 
at  its  lodge  in  the  hills  of  Canaan,  and  worked  constantly  with  the 
Consumers  League,  the  Travelers’  Aid  Society,  and  the  Camp¬ 
fire  Girls. 

In  1914  Mr.  Miel  took  a  well-earned  rest  by  resigning  the 
Commission’s  chairmanship  to  the  Rev.  George  L.  Paine.  Miel’s 
policy  continued,  with  special  emphasis  upon  temperance,  an 
annual  conference  on  social  service,  prison  and  jail  work,  ministry 
in  public  welfare  institutions,  and  work  among  boys  and  young 
men.  Tireless  pressure  helped  to  establish  a  home  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  in  Mansfield  and  a  home  for  inebriates  in  Norwich.  And 
those  victories  were  won  by  busy  men  without  a  paid  agent.  Their 
regular  reports  in  the  Connecticut  Churchman  kept  the  Diocese 
alert  to  social  needs,  and  Mr.  Paine’s  watchful  eye  followed  hearings 
on  proposed  social  legislation,  at  which  commissioners  frequently 
appeared. 

Some  cherished  ideals  never  were  attained.  The  Diocese 
continued  to  lag  in  providing  adequately  for  the  aged,  the  sick, 
and  the  helpless.  The  Bishop  was  eager  to  found  a  home  for  elderly 
men  and  couples,  to  begin  more  care  of  orphans,  and  even  to  found 
a  hospital.  His  investigating  committee  hoped  that  benevolence 
would  meet  these  needs,  but  their  plans  have  remained  largely 
unfulfilled. 

The  real  cause  of  failure  was  lack  of  social  education,  which 
Bishop  Brewster  sought  to  remedy  by  an  Institute  of  Applied 
Christianity  to  train  laymen  for  competent  volunteer  social  work. 
This  goal  was  reached,  largely  by  the  efforts  of  Floyd  S.  Kenyon, 
rector  of  Christ  Church  in  West  Haven,  a  leader  in  youth  ministry. 
In  1917  he  and  several  other  priests  and  laymen  founded  a  camp 
for  social  and  educational  welfare  and  recreation,  which  has 
evolved  into  the  Diocesan  Conference  Center  and  camp  at  East 
Morris.  ( See  Chapter  Twenty-Four,  under  The  Evolution  of  Camp 
Washington. ) 

While  this  battle  was  being  won,  the  Church  seemed  to  be 
losing  another  one.  The  temperance  cause  had  always  attracted 
some  Episcopalians,  while  it  stressed  voluntary  abstinence,  and 
diocesan  conventions  were  persuaded  to  pass  temperance  res¬ 
olutions.  That  was  enough  for  most  Churchmen,  who  rejected 
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prohibition  as  coercive,  an  abandonment  of  confidence  in  individual 
responsibility.  In  1881  a  small  band  founded  the  Church  Tem¬ 
perance  Society,  which  the  General  Convention  approved  as  “this 
admirable  and  blessed  agency  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  one 
of  the  most  menacing  evils  of  the  day/’0  But  in  1892  the  House 
of  Bishops  rejected  a  prohibition  petition  by  the  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

In  Connecticut  the  temperance  cause  found  a  determined 
chief  in  George  L.  Paine,  and  in  1911  the  Diocesan  Convention 
appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  problem.  Its  only  achievement 
was  to  request  the  clergy  to  preach  on  temperance,  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  information  on  the  evils  of  overindulgence.  Almost  with  a 
resigned  sigh,  the  members  finally  shifted  responsibility  to  the  al¬ 
ready  burdened  Social  Service  Commission. 

World  War  I  gave  the  prohibitionists  a  golden  opportunity 
to  push  their  cause  on  the  grounds  of  moral  control  in  a  crisis. 
The  Church  Temperance  Society  swung  over  to  them,  only  to  regret 
it  when  prohibition  proved  to  be  a  dismal  failure.  The  Diocesan 
Convention  surrendered  —  for  a  time  —  and  quite  meekly  passed 
Paine’s  resolution  urging  prohibition  for  the  period  of  the  war  and 
demobilization.  The  action  was  justified  as  an  aid  to  national 
health,  economy,  and  morality,  and  as  an  example  to  our  allies  — 
who  were  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  follow  it. 

Church  leaders  enjoined  obedience  to  the  prohibition  law, 
and  the  Convention  authorized  the  Social  Service  Commission  to 
conduct  an  educational  campaign,  “to  bring  about  the  abolition 
of  the  liquor  traffic”  and  “to  conquer  this  modern  slave  trade.”7 
But  before  long  most  Churchmen  realized  that  prohibition  did 
not  express  their  convictions.  Their  easy  attitude  toward  evasion 
of  the  law  alarmed  the  Commission,  which  prodded  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  appeal  for  the  support  of  temperance.  Bishop  Brewster 
added  a  few  pointed  remarks  on  the  majesty  of  law.  But  the  repeal 
tide  was  already  racing,  and  in  1927  a  questionnaire  revealed  a 
strong  sentiment  among  the  clergy  in  favor  of  modification.  By 
1933  repeal  was  in  sight,  and  Bishop  Acheson  called  upon  the 
Diocese  to  face  the  inevitable  and  appealed  to  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  avoid  excess.  “To  make  people  abstain  by  force  of 
law  has  proved  to  be  a  failure;  it  is  now  our  task  to  make  people 
temperate  by  example  and  persuasion.”8 
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A  potent  example  soon  arose  in  “Alcoholics  Anonymous,” 
dedicated  to  redeeming  chronic  drinkers.  Another  effective  ally 
is  the  Yale  University  Summer  School  of  Alcohol  Studies,  which 
has  held  annual  conferences  of  clergymen  and  laymen.  Its  work 
is  associated  with  the  Diocesan  Department  of  Christian  Social 
Relations,  and  with  the  State’s  Commission  on  Alcoholism,  which 
supervises  clinics  and  a  hospital.  Some  of  the  conferences  have  met 
at  Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  Hartford,  and  representatives  of  the 
Diocese  attend  the  annual  Conference  on  Alcohol  Studies  at  North 
Conway,  New  Hampshire. 

World  War  I  brought  a  serious  curtailment  of  the  Social 
Service  Commission’s  work.  Several  vigorous  members  left  the 
Diocese  and  Mr.  Miel  and  Mr.  Paine  served  as  chaplains.  Postwar 
problems  revived  activity  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dean  William 
P.  Ladd  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  The  addition  of  women 
members  provided  a  closer  contact  with  the  social  problems  of 
women  and  girls.  The  Commission  helped  to  compile  a  widely 
circulated  survey  of  proposed  social  legislation,  which  Churchmen 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  legislative  committees. 

An  incessant  campaign  of  education  placed  the  Diocese  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  Social  Gospel  movement.  Doctor  F.  C. 
Lauderburn,  the  commission’s  tireless  educational  secretary,  aroused 
the  Church’s  conscience  by  his  courses  on  the  social  implications 
of  the  Gospel.  One  notable  accomplishment  was  the  creation  of 
the  State  Child  Welfare  Commission,  headed  by  Dean  Ladd  and 
including  several  other  Episcopalians.  Other  achievements  were 
an  investigation  to  improve  almshouses,  and  the  movement  in  favor 
of  a  juvenile  court  law  and  a  children’s  bureau. 

Early  in  1922  came  the  long-desired  elevation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  into  the  diocesan  Social  Service  Department,  headed  by 
Floyd  S.  Kenyon.  A  special  committee  cooperated  with  the  Church 
Club,  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  the  Daughters  of  the  King,  the 
Knights  of  Washington,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew. 
The  Department  at  once  advocated  a  diocesan  home  for  the  aged 
and  promoted  more  extensive  work  among  young  people,  Camp 
Washington  for  boys  and  men,  and  the  Church  Mission  of  Help  for 
young  women  and  girls.  Bishop  Brewster  supported  this  ambitious 
program,  and  in  1922  renewed  his  plea  for  industry  dedicated  to 
human  needs  and  common  welfare,  and  repudiated  the  communist 
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philosophy  of  class  war.  The  Church,  he  insisted,  should  not  ad¬ 
vertise  secular  panaceas,  but  teach  individual  responsibility  for 
social  justice. 

The  Commission’s  field  secretary,  the  Rev.  C.  Clark  Kennedy, 
educated  and  organized  the  Diocese  for  a  broader  program  of 
social  service.  He  urged  more  chaplaincies  in  state  institutions  and 
worked  closely  with  the  Commission  on  Young  Men  and  Boys. 
His  impulse  became  pervasive  also  through  social  service  con¬ 
ferences  and  volunteer  committees.  In  1929-1941  the  Department 
circulated  a  description  of  Diocesan  charitable  institutions,  and 
helped  the  unemployed  to  the  limit  of  its  ability.  Bishop  Budlong 
reconciled  Churchmen’s  thought  to  the  new  philosophy  of  pensions 
and  social  security,  which  was  partly  an  outgrowth  of  the  Social 
Gospel.  He  also  warned  them  not  to  regard  charity  as  purely 
secular  and  neglect  the  Church’s  share. 

In  1942  the  Department  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  re¬ 
signation  of  Floyd  S.  Kenyon,  whose  twenty  years  of  service  had 
shaped  its  policies  and  won  confidence.  Since  1942  the  Department 
(renamed  Christian  Social  Relations)  has  been  supervised  at 
various  periods  by  the  Rev.  Messrs  Burke  Rivers,  Arthur  L.  M. 
Worthey,  Francis  R.  Belden,  Warren  E.  Traub,  Edward  R.  Merrill, 
Arthur  W.  Leaker,  Edward  H.  Ehart,  Jr.,  and  F.  X.  Cheney. 

Many  social  needs  arising  from  World  War  II  revealed  how 
deeply  the  Social  Gospel  spirit  had  penetrated.  The  Department 
fostered  Religion  and  Health  Conferences  to  discuss  the  cooperation 
of  clergymen  and  physicians  in  healing.  The  Committee  on  Social 
Legislation  surveyed  war  industry  areas  and  recommended  special 
social  and  religious  work,  in  cooperation  with  the  Connecticut 
Council  of  Churches,  particularly  in  Groton,  East  Hartford,  and 
Bridgeport.  A  special  wartime  service  which  has  continued  is  the 
ministry  of  the  Armed  Forces  Division,  to  keep  service  people  in 
touch  with  their  parishes  and  welcome  them  to  peacetime  religious 
life  and  work.  This  service,  under  Suffragan  Bishop  Robert  M. 
Hatch,  devoted  special  care  to  the  re-employment  of  returned 
soldiers  and  the  welfare  of  workers  suddenly  released  from  war 
industry  into  an  unsettled  world. 

Wartime  witnessed  the  revival  or  increase  of  some  other 
special  ministries  that  still  flourish.  Especially  important  are  the 
organized  system  of  chaplains  in  state  institutions  and  services  in 
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nursing  homes.  Other  features  are  help  to  summer  tobacco  workers, 
and  the  committees  on  industrial  relations,  social  service  personnel, 
promotion  of  better  race  relations,  study  of  child  labor  and  legis¬ 
lation  on  planned  parenthood,  the  Church  Mission  of  Help,  over¬ 
seas  relief,  and  consideration  of  problems  in  family  relations.  Bishop 
Gray  earnestly  supported  the  displaced  persons  program,  which  in 
1950  was  active  in  over  thirty  parishes  and  missions,  and  had 
helped  sixty-five  persons.  The  Diocese  held  front  rank  in  this 
service,  especially  during  the  flight  of  Hungarians  from  oppression 
and  terrorism,  in  1956-1957. 

The  Church  Mission  of  Help 

For  many  years  the  Department  has  participated  in  one  of 
Connecticut’s  outstanding  social-service  achievements,  the  Church 
Mission  of  Help.  It  originated  in  1911  to  interest  Church  people 
in  helping  wayward  girls,  through  trained  case  work  and  spiritual 
guidance.  Its  concern,  however,  extends  to  all  maladjusted  young 
people,  including  boys  and  young  men.  Its  preventive  work  reaches 
the  younger  sisters  of  clients  with  help  and  advice,  and  assists 
juvenile  prisoners  on  parole  and  young  women  in  need  of  work 
or  friendship. 

In  1923  the  diocesan  “C.  M.  H.”  began  a  wider  service  by 
acquiring  a  secretary,  a  women’s  auxiliary,  a  fulltime  case  worker, 
and  several  centers  throughout  the  State.  The  women’s  committee 
helped  to  secure  volunteer  helpers,  representatives  from  parishes, 
and  positions  for  girls.  The  work  is  supported  by  a  diocesan  ap¬ 
propriation  and  by  contributions  from  parishes  and  individuals, 
and  for  about  thirty  years  has  been  efficiently  and  nobly  supervised 
by  Miss  Florence  Sanford. 

In  1932  the  Mission  was  placed  under  a  special  executive 
committee  headed  by  the  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert.  He  adopted  a 
policy  of  cooperation  with  other  social  agencies  and  secured  en¬ 
larged  financial  support.  In  the  1940’s  the  Rev.  John  H.  Esquirol 
of  Southport  (now  the  suffragan  bishop)  sought  representatives 
in  all  parishes  and  missions,  and  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  provided 
funds  for  an  assistant.  In  1942  the  “C.M.H.”  was  incorporated  to 
hold  and  manage  funds.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  accumulating 
an  endowment,  and  in  1947-1948  acquired  the  assets  of  the  New 
Haven  Lodge,  a  home  for  girls  formerly  run  by  the  Girls’  Friendly 
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Society.  Bishop  Gray  actively  encouraged  its  work  as  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Mission  sometimes  helps  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty  girls  in  a  year,  and  emphasizes  the  religious  training  which 
state  institutions  cannot  provide.  It  has  sent  many  girls  to  Episcopal 
schools  and  to  the  sisters  at  Saint  Mary  s-in-the-Field  in  Valhalla, 
New  York,  where  they  work  in  the  garden  and  learn  arts  and 
crafts  and  domestic  skills.  The  Mission  has  won  an  enviable  re¬ 
putation  among  social-service  agencies,  and  has  a  powerful  hold 
upon  the  sentiment  of  many  Church  people,  to  whom  it  practically 
is  the  Department  of  Social  Service. 

The  Silent  Mission 

Another  permanent  and  highly  respected  result  of  the  Social 
Gospel  movement  is  the  “Silent  Mission”  to  deaf-mutes.  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  1909,  with  the  support  of  the  Missionary  Society,  private 
philanthropy,  and  Bishop  Brewster.  The  Rev.  George  R.  Hefflon 
started  sign-language  services  as  “Priest  and  Missioner  to  the  Deaf,” 
and  in  the  first  year  reported  over  one  hundred  services  and  nearly 
four  hundred  calls.  The  people  formed  altar  guilds,  made  the 
furnishings,  organized  sign-language  choirs,  and  in  Hartford  started 
the  first  known  literary  society  for  deaf-mutes. 

Mr.  Hefflon  continued  his  work  for  about  seventeen  years 
and  made  it  a  major  diocesan  enterprise,  with  large  congregations, 
numerous  baptisms  and  confirmations,  and  paid  lay-readers.  Al¬ 
though  most  of  his  flock  were  poor,  they  contributed  to  educate 
others.  The  readers  in  Hartford,  E.  G.  Luther  and  W.  G.  Durian, 
ministered  also  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  choirs 
were  led  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Stevenson,  a  young  deaf  man  from  New 
Haven. 

This  mission  in  its  early  days  was  an  arduous  but  thrilling 
adventure.  In  one  of  his  vivid  reports  Mr.  Hefflon  wrote:  “We 
have  slept  in  Parish  houses,  lodging  houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  dormitories, 
homes  of  the  deaf  and  even  a  railroad  depot  on  one  occasion.  .  .  In 
one  way  and  another,  we  have  had  considerable  adventure  for  the 
Lord.  But  we  rejoice  in  the  opportunity,  and  hope  we  carry  to  the 
homes  of  our  fellow  deaf  something  of  the  Christian  spirit  and 
service.  We  esteem  it  a  sacred  privilege  to  enter  these  homes  of  the 
deaf  as  pastor  and  friend.  We  have  some  knowledge  of  about  1,000 
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of  them  here  in  New  England  —  old  and  young  and  of  many 
different  church  affiliations  .  .  .”9  This  consecrated,  self-sacrificing 
priest  left  a  memorial  of  himself  in  the  hearts  of  innumerable 
people  who  lived  in  a  world  of  perpetual  silence. 

He  had  the  foresight  to  train  a  successor,  J.  Stanley  Light. 
He  was  ordained  in  1925  by  Bishop  Brewster,  who  greatly  esteemed 
him  as  a  man  of  mental  gifts  and  culture.  He  has  won  increasing 
financial  help  and  moral  encouragement,  as  well  as  deep  popular 
affection,  during  his  long  ministry  in  the  Dioceses  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Western  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  He  had 
three  remarkable  lay  assistants,  a  father-and-sons  team  consisting  of 
William  F.,  Walter  G.  and  Frank  Durian  of  West  Hartford.  Ser¬ 
vices  are  held  in  several  Connecticut  cities.  There  have  been 
frequent  ministrations  of  Communion  to  the  sick  and  the  aged, 
many  family  visits,  baptisms,  confirmation  classes,  marriages,  and 
guilds  for  the  deaf  in  Bridgeport  and  Hartford.  Mr.  Light’s  modest 
reports  tell  the  story  of  a  rare,  devoted  Christian  ministry,  unknown 
to  most  Church  people  —  “unfelt,  unseen,  unheard.” 

The  many  special  ministries  could  not  have  flourished  with¬ 
out  the  continual  prayers,  work,  and  gifts  of  societies  of  women, 
men,  and  young  people.  These  have  been,  in  large  measure,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  social  interpretation  of  the  Gospel. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOUR 


SOCIALIZING  CHURCH  LIFE 


The  Life  of  Good  Works 

TODAY  the  parochial  bulletin  is  so  devoted  to  news  of  societies 
that  the  church  seems  to  be  a  federation  of  'organizations.” 
It  was  far  different  in  the  early  1800  s,  even  though  many  Evan¬ 
gelical  parishes  cultivated  organized  prayer  groups  and  charitable 
societies  flourished  in  the  large  city  churches.  Even  without  much 
organization,  astonishing  sums  sustained  outside  benevolences;  St. 
Paul’s  in  Norwalk,  for  example,  gave  over  $100,000  between  1836 
and  1879. 


Women’s  Work:  Sewing  Society  to  Auxiliary 

The  earliest  benevolent  societies  were  sewing  circles  inspired 
by  Evangelical  humanitarianism.  In  Connecticut  they  appeared 
spontaneously  between  1820  and  1830,  without  diocesan  encourage¬ 
ment.  Reflecting  the  contemporary  democratic  spirit,  they  were 
organized  by  constitutions,  sometimes  written  by  the  rector.  The 
work  generally  centered  in  weekly  or  biweekly  meetings,  which 
before  parish  houses  were  available,  were  held  in  homes,  including 
the  rectory.  They  usually  closed  with  a  supper,  attended  also  by  the 
husbands  and  by  escorts  of  the  younger  women.  The  rector  often 
dropped  in  to  say  grace  and  do  justice  to  the  viands,  and  some¬ 
times  there  was  dancing,  closed  by  a  Virginia  reel  and  “Home, 
Sweet  Home.” 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  a  full  account  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  activities  of  the  early  women’s  guilds.  Some  existed  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  in  hard  times  were  the  backbones  of  small 
parishes.  They  ministered  to  the  unfortunate  and  in  wartime  sewed 
tirelessly  for  soldiers.  In  the  later  1800’s  they  branched  into  many 
special  activities,  including  altar  guilds  and  girls’  sewing  classes. 

Funds  from  gifts,  dues,  and  the  sale  of  needle  work  helped 
to  pay  for  buildings  and  bought  fuel,  decorations,  carpets,  chairs 
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for  the  parish  house,  and  furnishings  for  the  rectory  —  not  always 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  rector’s  wife.  Guilds  have  shingled  the  roof, 
furnished  refreshments  for  meetings,  and  helped  to  meet  salaries 
and  mission  quotas.  Much  of  this  work  is  never  reported,  except  in 
the  parish  bulletin,  which  is  read  mostly  by  those  who  already 
know  about  it. 

The  bishops  have  never  forgotten  the  Church’s  debt  to  the 
women’s  societies,  and  have  mentioned  it  innumerable  times. 
Bishop  Brewster  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  them  in  1911,  and  in 
1924  said:  “It  is  time  we  recognized  more  adequately  the  work 
of  the  women.”1  Again  the  report  said:  “The  best  expression  of 
the  spirit  and  will  of  the  Parish  in  loyalty  and  faithfulness  is  quite 
often  found  in  these  unassuming,  local  organizations.  Their  loyalty 
often  holds  together  the  little  Mission,  which  has  lost  its  Minister; 
their  courage  stimulates  a  whole  Parish  in  meeting  unforeseen 
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emergencies.  - 

And  yet  legal  recognition  of  women’s  place  in  the  Church 
was  long  delayed.  As  late  as  1911  the  Diocesan  Convention  insisted 
that  only  men  should  be  elected  to  parish  offices.  But  next  year 
women  were  recognized  as  legal  members  of  parishes. 

The  Woman’s  Auxiliary 

For  about  fifty  years  women’s  societies  flourished  without 
any  diocesan  organization.  The  impulse  toward  coordination  be¬ 
gan  with  the  call  to  help  the  missions.  In  1844  the  Misses  Edwards 
of  New  Haven  founded  the  Seabury  Society,  and  later  came  the 
Bureau  of  Relief  in  Hartford  and  the  Fairfield  Indian  Aid.  These 
efforts  suggested  a  national  organization,  and  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  of  1871  established  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  as  an  aid  to  the 
Board  of  Missions.  Later  the  “W.  A.”  became  an  adjunct  to  the 
National  Council,  to  enlist  women  and  girls  in  prayer  and  the 
giving  for  missions. 

Connecticut’s  branch  began  in  1880  and  next  year  joined 
the  national  Auxiliary,  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Julia  Emery  and 
with  the  consent  of  Bishop  Williams.  The  “W.  A.”  united  the  efforts 
of  many  parochial  guilds,  with  a  manager  for  each  archdeaconry 
and  diocesan  officers  and  committees.  It  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  United  Thank  Offering  and  for  a  small  quota  of  missionaries. 
The  membership  consists  of  baptized  women  who  agree  to  share  in 
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prayer  life,  reading  and  study,  and  to  make  gifts  of  work  and 
money.  Next  to  the  Convention  and  the  autumn  clergy  conference, 
the  “W.  A.”  annual  meeting  is  the  most  important  event  in  the 
diocese.  Its  reports  suggest  that  the  diocese  could  not  flourish 
without  this  dedicated  army. 

A  mere  enumeration  of  its  activities  over  the  last  seventy- 
five  years  would  fill  many  pages.  The  more  important  ones  are 
religious  education,  mission  study  classes,  training  young  women 
for  Church  work,  establishing  libraries,  aiding  the  sick  and  the 
needy,  sustaining  mission  schools  and  hospitals,  raising  scholarships 
for  priests’  daughters,  and  studying  Church  history.  The  “W.  A.” 
helps  other  service  groups,  which  are  represented  on  its  governing 
board:  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  Daughters  of  the  King,  Church 
Periodical  Club,  Church  Mission  of  Help,  and  Diocesan  Altar  Guild. 

Inquiry  among  board  members  has  supplied  interesting 
answers  to  the  question:  “What  makes  a  Church  woman  tick?” 
Many  became  converts  through  marriage,  influences  of  friends,  re¬ 
ligious  schools,  teachings  of  the  clergy,  and  taking  the  places  of 
faithful  workers.  Others  came  through  the  friendliness  of  “W.  A.” 
members,  parental  examples,  experiences  in  social  work,  family 
traditions,  the  Junior  Auxiliary,  Church  School  teaching,  civic 
work,  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  and  instruction  in  Church  history. 
A  “W.  A.”  report  has  said:  “It  all  adds  up,  perhaps,  to  the  same 
story  that’s  been  happening  over  and  over  again  in  the  Church 
since  the  beginning:  we  find  Christ  through  one  or  two  particular 
people,  a  few  critical  experiences.  We  are  changed;  as  the  new 
life  of  Christ  takes  hold  in  us,  prayer,  worship,  service  follow  in 
our  lives.  Then  we,  too,  endeavor  to  tell  the  Good  News  to  others, 
by  living  it.”3 

Most  of  the  cooperating  societies  have  nearly  as  long  a  record 
of  service  as  the  “W.  A.” 

Daughters  of  the  King 

They  originated  in  1885  in  a  Bible  class  at  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  New  York,  and  were  organized  in  Connecticut 
about  1891.  The  members,  communicants  in  good  standing,  at  a 
solemn  admission  service  promise  to  pray  for  Christ’s  kingdom, 
their  parishes,  and  the  order.  Their  chief  aims  are  aiding  the  rector, 
active  worship  and  work,  interesting  others,  and  bringing  women 
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and  girls  to  church.  The  Daughters  do  not  organize  “affairs”  to 
raise  money  but  help  others  with  the  rector’s  approval,  and  support 
missions  through  the  Auxiliary. 

Their  innumerable  good  works  include  calls  upon  poor, 
lonely,  aged  or  afflicted  people,  and  the  inmates  of  hospitals  and 
welfare  institutions.  Members  bring  countless  children  to  Church 
School,  baptism,  and  confirmation,  serve  as  teachers,  and  conduct 
Bible  and  mission  study  classes.  They  sew  for  poor  children,  local 
charities,  and  missionary  boxes,  encourage  the  Girls’  Friendly  So¬ 
ciety,  and  aid  in  the  education  of  women  missionaries.  They  do 
chancel  work,  found  junior  chapters,  and  support  blind  girls,  and 
have  furnished  a  “Seabury  Room”  in  the  Glebe  House  at  Wood¬ 
bury.  Spiritual  strength  flows  from  a  continual  well-spring  of 
prayer,  and  from  monthly  corporate  Communions,  in  the  quiet  of 
early  Sunday  morning.  Hundreds  of  rectors  have  found  the 
Daughters  a  tower  of  strength  in  time  of  need. 

Church  Periodical  Club 

This  performs  devoted  service,  of  which  most  church  mem¬ 
bers  seldom  or  never  hear,  although  it  has  been  flourishing  since 
1888.  The  club  distributes  books  and  magazines  and  donates  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  poor,  sick  or  lonely  people,  and  supplies  literature 
and  libraries  to  hospitals,  mining  camps,  ranches,  and  isolated 
places.  The  Connecticut  branches  have  sent  books  from  Bishop 
Budlong’s  library  to  the  clergy  and  to  St.  Andrew’s  Seminary  in  the 
Philippines,  and  have  supplied  missionaries  there  with  song  books, 
New  Testaments,  and  theological  works.  The  Fairfield  County 
branches  have  given  greatly  needed  books  to  Cuttington  College 
and  Divinity  School  in  Liberia,  and  to  St.  Benedict’s  Mission  at 
Besao,  P.  I. 


Guild  of  St.  Barnabas 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  women’s  groups,  and  consists  of 
graduate  nurses,  with  laywomen  as  associates.  From  England  it 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1886,  bearing  as  its  motto  “Blessed  are 
the  Merciful.”  Diocesan  and  local  branches  have  befriended  in¬ 
numerable  nurses  in  training  through  their  chaplains,  regular 
church  services,  Girls’  Friendly  Society  meetings,  visits  to  the  sick, 
and  aid  to  missions.  The  Guild  holds  an  annual  service  in  memory 
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of  Florence  Nightingale  and  a  corporate  Communion  on  St. 
Barnabas’  Day. 


Girls’  Friendly  Society 

The  “G.  F.  S.”  began  its  ministrations  to  girls  and  young 
women  in  1877.  The  Connecticut  branch,  organized  in  1894,  has 
accomplished  an  amount  of  work  that  would  require  a  volume  for 
adequate  appreciation.  Its  sympathy  has  helped  missions,  social 
service,  rural  girls,  schools,  hospitals,  sisterhoods,  the  Traveler’s 
Aid,  protection  of  women  and  children  in  industry,  nurseries,  play¬ 
grounds,  and  many  projects  for  civic  improvement.  (See  Chapter 
Twenty-Three,  The  Social  Gospel) 

The  Society  for  many  years  sponsored  a  rest  and  lunch 
room  in  Hartford  during  Christmas  week.  It  began  in  the  “shop¬ 
ping  rush”  of  1908,  when  an  associate  member  tried  to  cheer  up  a 
distracted  sales  girl,  who  promptly  exploded:  “I’ll  slap  anybody’s 
face  who  says  ‘Merry  Christmas’  to  me!  What  is  it  to  me,  anyway? 
I’m  so  tired  when  it  comes  that  I  stay  in  bed  all  day.”4  A  sadder 
and  wiser  woman,  the  associate  suggested  that  the  “G.  F.  S.”  should 
provide  two  good  meals  every  day  for  shop  girls  in  Christ  Church 
parish  house.  Four  branches  set  to  work  and  with  gifts  from 
Church  people  and  nickels  from  the  girls  provided  the  meals,  with 
members  for  waitresses  and  associates  as  hostesses.  Girls  of  all 
faiths  came  to  enjoy  the  hot  food,  sing  around  the  piano,  and  tell 
their  troubles. 

During  the  early  1900’s  the  “G.  F.  S.”  prospered,  and  by  the 
1920’s  had  seventy-five  branches  and  over  4300  members  in  the 
Diocese,  with  many  candidates  in  training.  In  1921  the  Connecticut 
Society  was  hostess  to  the  national  council,  with  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  featuring  services  at  Christ  Church 
Cathedral.  Bishop  Brewster  lent  his  personal  support  by  attending 
meetings,  and  was  interested  in  the  lodge  for  working  girls  in  New 
Haven  and  the  Society’s  best-known  work,  Holiday  House  at  East 
Canaan. 

Holiday  House  was  opened  in  1900  to  provide  vacations  for 
girls  who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  fashionable  resorts.  The 
leaders  and  counsellors,  including  college  girls,  receive  no  reward 
but  the  deep  satisfaction  of  constructive  work.  Many  have  been 
leaders  in  religious  education,  youth  ministry  and  other  Church 
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services,  and  return  to  the  source  of  their  inspiration.  The  place 
gives  the  girls  a  much  deeper  satisfaction  than  “fun  in  the  sun. 
The  daily  routine  of  sports,  hikes  and  craft  work  is  spiritualized  by 
religious  life  centering  in  the  beautifully  appointed  chapel.  It 
begins  with  a  service  planned  by  the  girls  with  a  theme  for  the 
day,  continues  with  a  sung  grace  at  breakfast  and  a  quiet  hour, 
and  closes  with  Evening  Prayer.  The  girls’  guild  vests  the  altar  for 
the  weekly  Communion  celebrated  by  their  chaplain.  During  one 
summer  in  recent  years  Holiday  House  was  host  to  over  350  girls 
from  about  ninety  parishes,  and  many  more  could  not  come  be¬ 
cause  accommodations  did  not  equal  the  popularity  of  a  religiously 
centered  holiday. 

Co-ordination  of  Women’s  Work 

Except  the  Auxiliary,  this  was  little  considered  until  1910- 
1911,  when  Bishop  Brewster  summoned  a  conference  of  dea¬ 
conesses  and  other  trained  workers  representing  several  organi¬ 
zations.  With  his  earnest  support,  in  1919-1920  women’s  work  was 
centered  in  the  Church  Service  League,  with  diocesan,  arch¬ 
deaconry,  and  parish  councils.  In  1924  the  archdeaconry  meetings 
thoroughly  reviewed  all  activities  and  authorized  the  parish  com¬ 
mittees  on  women’s  work.  The  Diocesan  Convention  heartily  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan,  which  was  especially  helpful  to  small  parishes. 
It  inaugurated  a  new  spirit  of  efficiency,  and  inspired  Bishop 
Acheson  to  suggest  that  clergymen  and  laymen  should  be  more 
interested  in  the  efforts  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  With  his 
well-known  gentle  sarcasm  he  pictured  easy-going  laymen  who 
let  women  work  for  missionary  money  and  use  it  to  pay  for  coal. 

Acheson’s  vision  and  his  genuine  appreciation  of  women’s 
sacrifices  inspired  the  founding  of  the  DIOCESAN  ALTAR  GUILD. 
It  was  not  intended  to  supplant  or  dictate  to  parochial  guilds,  but 
to  help  small  parishes  and  missions  by  taking  orders  and  making 
furnishings  and  vestments,  with  aid  from  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
offerings.  The  Guild  gives  instruction  in  making  linens  and  hang¬ 
ings,  and  promotes  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  quality  in  altar 
work. 

The  same  spiritual  purpose  inspires  the  Auxiliary’s  effort  to 
inform  and  organize  women’s  work.  The  president  in  1951  observed 
that  a  good  financial  record  is  not  the  sole  measure  of  success. 
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The  purpose  may  be  achieved  without  impressive  gifts,  if  mem¬ 
bers  realize  their  duty  to  learn  about  the  Church  and  her  teachings, 
to  strengthen  their  own  spiritual  lives,  and  to  win  others.  Religious 
devotion  is  the  dynamo  of  the  Auxiliary’s  manifold  activities.  These 
range  from  parish  mission  study  groups  to  work  among  college 
students,  supporting  women  missionaries,  promoting  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Churchman,  and  sponsoring  television  programs  on  the 
Church’s  work. 

To  ensure  the  continuance  of  so  many  varied  endeavors, 
the  Auxiliary  encouraged  summer  work  projects  for  young  people 
and  the  training  of  women  at  Windham  House,  New  York.  In  1954 
the  “W.  A.”  began  the  Diocesan  Vocational  Conference  for  women, 
to  inspire  college  students  and  housewives  to  undertake  service. 
Eminent  leaders  presented  the  opportunities  in  addresses  and  dis¬ 
cussion  groups.  The  Conference  emphasizes  its  spiritual  motive 
by  retreats  and  meetings  for  clergymen’s  wives  and  church  workers, 
particularly  those  on  personal  and  group  worship,  sponsored  by  the 
Society  of  the  Companions  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  South  Byfield, 
Massachusetts.  In  conformity  with  action  by  the  national  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Auxiliary  is  now  entitled  “Episcopal  Churchwomen, 
Diocese  of  Connecticut.” 

Laymen,  Boys  and  Youth 

For  about  half  a  century  the  women’s  guilds  comprised  the 
organized  voluntary  work.  Men  and  boys  were  aware  of  it,  when 
they  heard  the  annual  parish  report  or  dropped  in  for  supper  after 
the  sewing. 


Lay-Readers 

Except  for  services  as  wardens  and  vestrymen,  for  many 
years  lay-reading  was  almost  the  only  men’s  activity.  Faithful 
readers  kept  pastorless  churches  open  or  assisted  the  rector  at 
Morning  or  Evening  Prayer.  Although  their  licenses  were  more  or 
less  regularly  renewed,  there  was  no  organized  effort  to  recruit 
and  train  them,  and  no  impressive  service  introduced  them  to 
their  duties. 

This  haphazard  situation  disturbed  Bishop  Acheson,  who 
was  impressed  by  the  high  caliber  of  the  readers  and  wondered 
why  the  Church  did  not  make  better  use  of  them.  He  saw  them  as 
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promising  candidates  for  the  ministry,  or  as  lay  missionaries  to  the 
stranger  and  the  lapsed.  It  was  not  enough  merely  to  wait  for  an 
invitation  to  read  an  occasional  service.  The  result  of  his  challenge 
appeared  in  the  greater  use  of  readers  during  the  depressed  1930s, 
when  some  small  parishes  could  not  afford  full-time  pastors. 

The  problem  of  organizing  and  training  readers  was  solved 
in  1951  by  the  Diocesan  Lay  Readers’  Conference.  Annual  meet¬ 
ings  are  opened  with  a  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  by  the 
Bishop.  The  concept  of  the  reader’s  service  is  elevated  by  ad¬ 
dresses  and  discussions  on  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  lectures 
on  reading  services  and  lessons.  The  meeting  in  1952  inaugurated 
a  close  co-operation  between  the  readers  and  Morton  O.  Nace,  the 
new  General  Secretary  for  Youth  and  Laymen’s  Work.  His  inspir¬ 
ing  address  outlined  a  policy  of  stressing  the  reader’s  part  in  spirit¬ 
ual  leadership,  and  of  including  representation  of  readers  in  the 
Laymen’s  Division  of  his  department.  The  readers  elected  a  chair¬ 
man,  and  requested  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  plan  con¬ 
ferences  and  recommend  a  definite  program. 

The  result  has  been  a  revolution.  The  whole  diocese  has 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  reader’s  emblem  —  a  wooden 
cross  with  an  open  Bible  imposed.  The  Conference  has  become  a 
diocesan  institution,  with  a  school  of  religion,  quiet  days,  and 
weekend  retreats.  The  members  hear  reports  on  the  Laymen’s  Di¬ 
vision,  attend  sessions  on  speech  training  and  lectures  on  the  Holy 
Communion,  join  in  “hymn  sings”  as  a  great  choir,  and  usually  end 
the  meeting  with  the  service  of  compline.  A  typical  meeting,  in 
1955,  heard  a  talk  on  the  necessity  of  faith  and  spiritual  private 
life,  a  discussion  of  canon  law,  and  a  lecture  on  the  Eucharist  as 
the  Church’s  central  service,  and  closed  with  the  service  of  Family 
Prayer.  In  the  past  year  readers  had  served  in  at  least  ninety-two 
parishes  and  conducted  hundreds  of  church  and  school  services. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew 

The  Brotherhood  has  existed  in  Connecticut  since  the  1880’s, 
and  recently  has  been  revived  by  the  interest  in  better  laymen’s 
service.  Founded  to  encourage  deeper  spiritual  life  among  men 
and  boys,  it  declined  after  many  years  of  earnest  activity  but  re¬ 
vived  about  1915  with  the  encouragement  of  Bishop  Brewster.  An¬ 
other  declension  came  during  the  depressed  1930’s  and  World  War 
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II.  A  new  thrill  of  life  is  now  pulsing  through  the  Brotherhood, 
stimulated  by  the  Department  of  Youth  and  Laymens  Work.  In 
the  early  1950’s  there  were  four  active  senior  chapters  and  ten 
parishes  were  seriously  considering  new  ones.  The  Brotherhood 
holds  an  annual  spring  assembly  with  a  dinner,  a  speaker,  and 
Evening  Prayer  read  by  the  diocesan  chaplain. 

The  Church  Club  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut 

The  club,  organized  by  laymen  in  1892,  has  served  quietly 
but  effectively  in  association  with  lay  readers  and  the  Brotherhood. 
Although  the  membership  always  has  been  small,  it  has  exerted 
a  great  influence  through  meetings  and  its  participation  in  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  National  Federation  of  Church  Clubs.  Since  1913 
the  Club  has  sponsored  the  annual  Diocesan  Convention  dinner,  the 
only  occasion  that  brings  it  to  the  attention  of  many  Churchmen. 

The  Club  supported  the  first  great  public  men’s  activity  in 
the  Diocese  —  the  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement.  It  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  in  November,  1909,  with  pro¬ 
motion  committees  for  the  city  and  suburban  parishes.  In  January, 
1910  the  Club  sponsored  a  mass-meeting  of  seven  hundred  laymen 
from  central  Connecticut,  to  hear  an  address  on  “The  American 
Layman’s  Opportunity”  and  reports  on  missionary  prospects  in 
Cuba  and  newly  awakened  China.  The  movement  continued  for 
months,  and  set  the  pattern  for  later  laymen’s  missions  and  more 
generous  missionary  giving. 

The  Club  has  helped  the  clergy  in  evangelism  and  con¬ 
tributed  generously  to  ministry  for  servicemen  in  wartime,  and  the 
movement  to  acquire  a  Diocesan  House  received  its  earnest  sup¬ 
port.  Bishop  Acheson  frequently  received  its  help  in  emergencies, 
and  seconded  its  appeal  to  the  Convention  for  more  members.  His 
tribute  is  as  timely  today  as  it  was  then:  “The  fellowship  of  the 
Club  is  something  worth  while.  A  man  meets  on  friendly  ground 
the  active  Churchmen  of  the  Diocese  and  hears  speeches  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  value  from  time  to  time.”5  The  Club’s  sociability  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  expresses  spiritual  loyalty  and  practical  service. 

The  Knights  of  Washington 

The  Knights  began  in  the  awareness  of  Church  Club  mem¬ 
bers  and  other  laymen  that  the  Diocese  lacked  a  society  for 
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younger  men.  Most  lay  readers  and  Clubmen  were  middle-aged 
or  elderly,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  appealed  only  to 
the  more  devout.  After  the  age  for  boys’  organizations,  young  men 
tended  to  drift  from  church  moorings. 

That  problem  disturbed  the  conscience  of  Floyd  S.  Kenyon, 
the  socially-minded  rector  of  Christ  Church,  West  Haven.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1909  he  called  a  meeting  of  seven  young  men,  who  founded 
the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Washington,  to  interest  young  men  in 
Church  work.  Named  in  honor  of  the  Churchman,  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Order  encouraged  loyalty  to  Church  and  country,  re¬ 
called  the  part  of  Episcopalians  in  founding  the  nation,  and 
supplemented  the  boys’  groups. 

The  Knights  became  a  national  institution  organized  in  mili¬ 
tary  fashion,  with  the  attraction  of  a  fraternity  ritual.  The  first 
initiation  occurred  in  February,  1910,  and  within  a  year  four  Con¬ 
necticut  companies  were  working  hard  to  attract  young  men. 
Kenyon  headed  the  diocesan  organization,  which  held  an  annual 
meeting  and  sponsored  local  ceremonies  on  Washington’s  birthday, 
published  a  quarterly  newspaper,  performed  colorful  degree  cere¬ 
monies,  and  gave  dances  and  athletic  field  days. 

All  who  had  deplored  the  Church’s  neglect  of  young  men 
were  delighted,  and  in  1911  the  Diocesan  Commission  on  Work 
among  Young  Men  and  Boys  gave  the  Order  a  special  commen¬ 
dation.  Bishop  Brewster  praised  the  Knights  in  his  Convention  ad¬ 
dress  in  1915,  and  for  many  years  they  fulfilled  his  hope  of  benefits 
throughout  and  beyond  the  Diocese. 

Coordination  of  Laymen’s  Work 

This  movement  waited  for  several  decades.  The  inspiration 
came  from  the  General  Convention,  which  perceived  the  necessity 
of  an  organization  similar  to  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  and  in  1931 
established  the  Laymen’s  League  to  help  willing  men  to  work  for 
the  promotion  of  their  faith.  Its  success  in  the  Diocese  suggested 
weekend  conferences  to  further  friendships  and  make  plans.  The 
idea  spread  with  Bishop  Budlong’s  enthusiastic  support,  and  mean¬ 
while  men  responded  heartily  to  the  Presiding  Bishop’s  request  for 
an  annual  Advent  Corporate  Communion.  The  thank  offering  was 
reserved  as  a  special  fund  for  a  Laymen’s  Conference. 

World  War  II  postponed  the  conference,  but  in  June,  1946 
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the  first  Laymen’s  Retreat  and  Conference  convened  at  Trinity 
College.  Bishop  Gray’s  plea  for  representation  of  every  parish  and 
mission  brought  an  amazing  response,  which  inspired  a  larger 
meeting  in  the  autumn  of  1947.  Potential  young  leaders  received 
training  to  succeed  the  veterans,  and  the  benefits  soon  appeared 
in  a  longing  to  understand  and  realize  religion,  and  to  work  harder 
for  missions  and  diocesan  church  extension.  Attendance  at  the 
Advent  Communion  increased,  together  with  the  offerings  for  the 
Camps  and  Conference  program  for  boys  and  girls. 

Another  outgrowth  of  the  laymen’s  awakening  is  the  plan¬ 
ning  conference  of  parish  “Key  Men,”  organized  in  1953.  Its  an¬ 
nual  picnics  in  June  at  Camp  Washington,  sponsored  by  the  Lay¬ 
men’s  Division,  adopt  the  program  for  the  coming  year.  Activities 
at  first  were  coordinated  by  the  Laymen’s  Advisory  Committee, 
which  in  1953  was  succeeded  by  the  Laymen’s  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Youth  and  Laymen’s  Work,  under  the  skilful  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Secretary,  Morton  O.  Nace.  The  Division  issues  a 
monthly  bulletin  and  a  work  program,  and  the  Secretary  travels 
through  the  Diocese  to  assist  in  organizing  men’s  groups  for  spirit¬ 
ual  activities.  The  Division  really  is  a  collaboration  of  the  Church 
Club,  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  the  lay  readers,  and  the 
Laymen’s  Conference. 


Boys’  Organizations 

Boys’  groups  became  significant  with  the  spread  of  boy 
choirs  after  1880.  In  cities  their  growth  paralleled  the  increasing 
concern  for  boys’  welfare  in  the  Scout  and  Social  Gospel  move¬ 
ments  of  the  early  1900’s.  Informal,  spontaneous  clubs  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  urban  parishes  after  the  Civil  War,  and  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  was  in  Christ  Church,  New  Haven.  Soon  after  he  became  rec¬ 
tor  in  1886,  the  Rev.  Edward  Brinley  Morgan  was  visited  by  a 
group  who  wanted  to  have  a  club  in  a  small  house  belonging  to 
the  parish.  With  money  raised  by  the  boys,  the  women  made  the 
place  into  a  homelike  clubhouse,  which  delighted  the  boys  and 
their  friends  and  eventually  became  the  parish  house. 

Other  parishes  profited  by  this  example,  which  encouraged 
the  establishment  of  junior  chapters  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  An¬ 
drew,  and  later  of  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur.  But  deep  piety 
and  fraternal  rituals  did  not  appeal  to  all,  and  the  Social  Gospel 
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movement  called  attention  to  the  hopeless  inadequacy  of  the 
Church’s  ministry  to  boys.  Thoughtful  laymen  were  startled  by 
the  constant  defection  of  teen-age  boys  and  young  men  from  the 
Church.  It  was  estimated  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  con¬ 
firmed  were  soon  lost.  This  unpleasant  fact  hit  the  Diocese  in 
Bishop  Brewster’s  address  to  the  Convention  in  1911,  and  aroused 
action  by  four  priests  —  Frederic  M.  Burgess,  J.  Chauncey  Linsley, 
James  Goodwin,  and  Floyd  S.  Kenyon.  Burgess  prodded  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  refer  the  matter  to  seven  priests  appointed  by  the  Bishop 
as  the  Commission  on  Work  among  Young  Men  and  Boys. 

In  October,  1911  they  formed  a  committee  on  work  among 
college  students.  Four  months  later  Doctor  Goodwin  presided  at 
a  large  conference  of  workers  among  boys  and  young  men,  which 
thoroughly  reviewed  every  aspect  of  the  problem.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  made  the  Conference  an  annual  event  and  developed  a  broad 
program  of  work,  comprising  expansion  of  the  Knights  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  An¬ 
drew,  and  the  establishment  of  a  fully  equipped  diocesan  summer 
camp,  which  could  also  be  a  conference  center  and  rest  house. 

The  camp  began  joyfully  at  Crystal  Lake  in  July,  1911,  and 
was  directed  by  that  noble  pair  of  spiritual  brothers,  “Fred”  Bur¬ 
gess  and  Floyd  Kenyon.  Despite  lack  of  equipment,  it  was  such  a 
rapturous  experience  that  nobody  dreamed  of  not  continuing  it 
next  year.  The  days  of  sports  and  spiritual  conversation  began 
with  Morning  Prayer  and  closed  with  Evening  Prayer.  Every  Sun¬ 
day  morning  the  campers  gathered  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  lake 
and  opened  the  service  with  the  hymn  “When  morning  gilds  the 
skies.  ’  They  left  the  spot  with  a  vision  of  a  permanent  diocesan 
camp,  where  Churchmen  would  knit  friendships  and  learn  to  think 
of  religion  as  something  bigger  than  their  parishes. 

The  Evolution  of  Camp  Washington 

As  the  Commission  appealed  for  funds  and  searched  the 
country  towns  for  a  site,  realization  sometimes  seemed  far  away. 
The  Diocesan  Convention  empowered  the  Bishop  to  appoint  trus¬ 
tees  and  made  a  token  appropriation  of  fifty  dollars,  hoping  that 
philanthropy  would  foot  the  bill.  But  it  took  a  long  time  to  make 
complacent  Episcopalians  think  about  the  needs  of  poor  boys 
and  youths.  Doctor  Goodwin  bluntly  said  that  the  saloon  hung  out 
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the  welcome  sign  when  the  Church  did  not,  and  the  Commission 
pointedly  suggested  a  boys’  club  room  in  every  parish.  Interest 
lagged  until  Doctor  Goodwin’s  death  revealed  his  hard  work  for 
the  cause,  and  the  “draft”  in  World  War  I  uncovered  the  physical 
and  moral  deterioration  among  young  men. 

The  next  chairman  of  the  Commission  was  Floyd  Kenyon, 
who  fairly  shamed  the  Church’s  men  into  action.  “Are  we  afraid 
of  the  problem  because  it  is  so  difficult?  Shall  we  dismiss  the  grow¬ 
ing  young  man  because  he  is  so  troublesome?  .  .  .  The  study  of  the 
drift  of  young  men  away  from  the  Church  has  emphasized  the 
force  of  example.  Boys  as  a  rule  are  led  or  driven  to  church  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  independence.  When  force  ceases  to  rule 
their  conduct  they  must  be  inspired.  Older  men  need  to  realize 
that  their  indifferent  example  and  conduct  is  responsible  for  a 
large  part  of  the  irreligion  and  later  immorality  of  the  young.”6 
Under  his  inspiration  the  Commission  suggested  father-and-son 
parish  dinners  and  corporate  Communions. 

The  World  War  appeared  to  sidetrack  the  movement,  but 
really  promoted  it  by  making  the  Commission  arouse  Churchmen 
to  befriend  fellow  parishioners  in  the  armed  forces.  The  effort  fell 
far  short  of  the  ideal,  but  helped  to  open  people’s  eyes  to  the 
Church’s  responsibility  for  youth,  by  special  Communions  for  men 
just  entering  the  services,  pocket  Prayer  Books,  parish  contacts 
with  chaplains,  and  letters  from  rectors  and  parishioners. 

After  the  war  the  vision  of  a  youth  center  no  longer  seemed 
to  be  the  “impractical”  dream  of  “idealistic”  social-service  work¬ 
ers.  It  had  not  appeared  so  to  the  wealthy  Mrs.  G.  A.  Senff,  who 
observed  the  camp’s  good  work  and  gave  the  Diocese  a  large  site 
at  Bantam  Lake  in  Morris,  and  funds  for  buildings.  The  gift  was 
a  timely  solution  to  the  problems  of  securing  a  suitable  site,  and 
of  raising  food  for  the  nation  and  its  allies  in  wartime.  The  Com¬ 
mission  erected  buildings  and  ran  the  camp  as  a  combination  of 
food  factory  and  vacation  resort.  Men  and  boys  left  in  better 
health  after  a  summer’s  work. 

The  news  of  success  got  around,  and  helped  Floyd  Kenyon 
to  crack  the  general  indifference  to  the  untouched  opportunities 
among  men  and  youths.  He  appealed  to  pride  in  the  camp’s  previ¬ 
ous  achievement  in  services  and  conferences,  and  hoped  to  see  it 
used  by  every  man  and  boy  in  the  Diocese.  If  the  Church  could 
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get  boys  away  from  the  "asphalt  jungle”  and  into  the  country, 
nature  might  make  God  seem  more  real  to  them. 

Kenyon  lived  to  see  his  dream  come  true.  Backed  by  Bishops 
Brewster  and  Acheson,  and  by  the  gifts  of  generous  laymen,  the 
camp  added  acres  and  buildings.  In  the  1920’s  it  became  firmly 
rooted  in  the  affection  of  many  Churchmen,  who  rallied  under  the 
leadership  of  three  noble  priests  —  Dan  Russ  Judd,  Arthur  F. 
Lewis,  and  Floyd  Kenyon  —  and  the  Director,  Douglas  Coe.  The 
boy  campers  were  gathered  from  organizations  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  promoted,  particularly  servers’  guilds,  Sir  Galahad  clubs, 
and  Church  School  classes  organized  as  clubs. 

Attendance  soon  taxed  accommodations,  donors  dug  into 
their  pockets,  and  up  went  more  cabins.  Over  the  years  the  im¬ 
provised  camp  of  1911  has  grown  into  a  spiritual  university,  based 
upon  the  Commission’s  “Four  Capital  C’s  of  Work”  —  clubs,  camps, 
conferences,  and  corporate  Communions.  The  Commission  strove 
to  unite  all  the  Church’s  services  to  boys  and  youths,  from  the 
parish  house  club  to  the  annual  conferences  at  Yale  University  and 
Concord,  Massachusetts.  Through  the  camp  the  Diocese  discovered 
the  unsuspected  power  of  the  Holy  Communion  to  draw  men  and 
boys  together,  and  the  camp  revealed  their  fellowship  in  the 
Church  to  everybody  there. 

Thanks  to  the  Episcopal  Development  Program  and  private 
gifts,  in  the  1950’s  Sunniecroft-Camp  Washington  became  a  cen¬ 
ter  such  as  few  other  dioceses  can  claim.  Completely  renovated 
and  greatly  expanded  by  new  buildings,  it  is  administered  by  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Youth  and  Laymen’s  Work 
and  a  board  of  managers  appointed  by  the  Bishop  with  approval 
by  the  trustees  and  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Diocese.  The 
Young  People’s  Fellowship  raised  funds  to  furnish  the  beautiful 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (given  by  Mrs.  Howard  Weir  and  Mrs. 
Henry  H.  Conland)  which  Bishop  Gray  dedicated  in  June,  1955. 
The  center  pays  its  way  as  host  to  innumerable  conferences  and 
campers.  It  stands  as  the  realized  vision  of  that  determined  band 
who  have  fought  for  the  redemption  of  young  people. 

Young  People’s  Fellowship 

The  “Y.P.F.”  is  a  witness  to  the  awakening  of  the  Church 
to  the  religious  needs  of  youth.  The  Church  was  scarcely  aware  of 
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youths  before  World  War  I,  for  the  established  societies  appealed 
mostly  to  older  people.  A  few  city  parishes  made  gestures,  as 
when  St.  John’s  in  New  Haven  opened  its  guild  rooms  for  weekly 
dances  for  working  girls  and  their  boy  friends,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  King.  Young  people  of  all  creeds  and 
nationalities  mingled  with  Yale  students  and  Church  girls.  The 
Rector,  Stewart  Means,  supported  the  venture  in  the  spirit  of  the 
new  youth  movement  that  began  to  sweep  over  the  Church  in  the 
1920’s. 

It  came  when  from  all  sides  rose  the  cry  that  the  Church 
had  neglected  the  young  and  was  being  neglected  by  them.  The 
Diocese  suddenly  woke  up  and  emulated  other  churches  by  start¬ 
ing  a  Conference  for  Young  People,  from  which  grew  the  Young 
People’s  Fellowship.  Bishop  Brewster  turned  to  the  movement  in 
eager  hope  and  his  suffragan,  Bishop  Acheson,  urged  the  clergy  to 
visit  the  summer  youth  conferences  and  organize  parochial  groups. 

For  over  thirty  years  the  conferences  have  been  eagerly  an¬ 
ticipated  events,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  private  schools  —  Pom- 
fret,  Taft  in  Watertown,  or  St.  Margaret’s,  Waterbury.  Courses  are 
given  by  eminent  Church  teachers,  and  parishes  send  delegates  to 
be  trained  for  teaching  and  leadership,  sometimes  on  scholarships 
provided  by  the  Bishop  or  the  Woman’s  Auxiliaiy.  The  early  suc¬ 
cess  depended  heavily  upon  the  Department  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  particularly  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sutcliffe  of  New  Britain  and 
the  Director,  Miss  Helen  Stevens.  Bishop  Acheson  listened  to 
young  people  who  told  him  how  much  the  conferences  meant  to 
them,  and  prodded  the  clergy  to  touch  the  pocket  nerves  of  wealthy 
parishioners  for  investment  in  “living  power.”  Bishop  Budlong 
urged  scholarships  for  promising  boys,  and  hoped  to  integrate  the 
conferences  into  the  Department  of  Young  Churchmen  of  the 
National  Council. 

During  World  War  II  the  “Y.  P.  F.”  welcomed  servicemen 
and  young  workers  in  defense  plants.  The  impulse  continued  after 
the  war  and  inspired  extension  of  the  conference  program,  Christ¬ 
mas  youth  reunions,  rallies  after  Easter,  the  Diocesan  Youth  Week¬ 
end  in  autumn,  and  observances  of  Youth  Sunday.  The  Diocesan 
Youth  Council  sponsored  a  quarterly  newspaper  that  circulated  all 
over  the  state,  and  clerical  and  lay  delegates  represented  the 
diocese  at  national  and  provincial  youth  meetings. 
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The  youth  movement  in  the  1940s  coincided  with  Bishop 
Grays  longing  for  a  larger  diocesan  conference  center.  His  vision 
has  been  realized  not  only  by  the  remodeled  and  enlarged  Camp 
Washington,  but  also  by  the  creation  in  1952  of  the  Department 
of  Youth  and  Laymen’s  Work.  The  General  Secretary,  Morton  O. 
Nace,  brought  a  long  experience  in  ministiy  among  young  people 
and  in  reviving  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew.  The  department 
has  divisions  for  Youth,  Camps  and  Conferences,  College  Work, 
and  Young  Adults,  with  chairmen  and  representative  committees. 
The  result  has  been  a  long  overdue  conviction  that  “God  does  not 
wait  until  we  are  21  to  speak  to  us.”  In  the  1950’s  the  diocese  made 
its  first  determined  effort  to  spread  the  news  of  youth  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  activities  into  every  home  by  a  well-edited  “Youth  Page”  in 
the  Connecticut  Churchman. 

The  Parish  House 

The  parish  house  often  is  the  place  where  groups  of  all  ages 
fashion  the  substance  of  diocesan  and  national  accomplishment. 
Yet  while  they  take  it  for  granted,  few  Church  people  know  how 
recent  the  parish  house  is.  Until  the  late  1800’s  women’s  guilds 
met  in  homes,  choirs  rehearsed  in  the  organ  loft,  and  the  affairs  of 
a  wealthy  urban  parish  might  be  administered  from  an  office  in 
the  business  district.  Rare  was  the  church  with  an  adjoining 
building  erected  especially  for  parochial  activities. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  few  large  parishes  re¬ 
quired  buildings  for  special  occasions  and  erected  “chapels”  that 
were  really  meeting  halls.  The  first  one  in  Connecticut  probably 
was  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  which  in  1835  built  a  detached  brick 
chapel  behind  the  church.  It  was  used  for  meetings  and  weekday 
services  until  1879,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  “parish  rooms”  at¬ 
tached  to  the  church.  The  modern  parish  house  was  not  opened 
until  1917. 

Chapels,  sometimes  with  guild  rooms,  appeared  in  the  late 
1800  s  in  other  city  parishes.  St.  John’s,  Bridgeport,  in  the  early 
1900’s  acquired  a  regular  parish  house.  Some  parishes,  like  Christ 
Church  in  New  Haven,  unsuccessfully  tried  to  solve  the  problem 
by  converting  a  dwelling  house.  The  ladies  used  the  upper  floor 
for  sewing  and  the  lower  floor  for  suppers.  There  was  no  kitchen 
and  (except  in  scorching  weather)  hot  dishes  carried  from  the  sex- 
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ton’s  house  were  likely  to  be  lukewarm  when  they  reached  the 
dining  room.  That,  the  women  said  firmly,  would  never  do.  They 
were  delighted  when  a  rich  parishioner  gave  a  parish  house,  which 
was  dedicated  in  1902  by  Bishop  Brewster.  He  also  was  pleased 
but  did  not  miss  a  chance  to  point  out  the  abuses  and  perils  of 
‘parish  house  religion.” 

The  parish  house  era  began  in  the  1880’s,  coinciding  with 
the  origins  of  several  general  Church  societies  with  local  chapters. 
They  required  meeting  places,  for  which  homes  were  inadequate, 
and  the  result  was  a  proliferation  of  parish  houses,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  parochial  histories  between  1885  and  World 
War  I.  Often  the  house  required  prolonged  effort  and  heavy  ex¬ 
pense,  and  a  campaign  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  conservatives 
who  dreaded  “worldly”  activities.  The  women  usually  started  the 
ball  rolling  and  frequently  got  what  they  wanted  through  their 
own  sacrifices,  grit,  and  perseverance. 

Parish  houses  came  on  silver  platters  to  a  few  fortunate 
churches.  Grace  Church  in  Plamden  received  one  in  1902  from  the 
nephew  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brewster,  Bishop  Chauncey  B.  Brews¬ 
ter’s  father.  It  was  a  typical  building  of  the  period,  with  a  large 
assembly  room  divided  by  folding  doors,  a  cloak  room  and  a 
kitchen,  but  no  classrooms. 

Parish  houses  of  this  type  became  hopelessly  inadequate 
when  organizations  multiplied  and  Church  School  education  shifted 
from  catechizing  and  memorizing  Bible  stories  to  more  elaborate 
and  supposedly  more  effective  methods.  Christ  Church  in  West 
Haven  had  that  experience  with  its  house,  erected  about  1890  from 
plans  drawn  by  a  parishioner.  When  the  town  became  a  suburban 
community  and  the  socially-minded  Floyd  S.  Kenyon  became  rec¬ 
tor,  the  building  was  soon  bursting  its  joints,  and  in  1916  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  modern  one.  The  new  idea  of  a  parish  house  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  one  of  the  dedication  addresses,  “The  Service  of  a  Parish 
House  in  a  Community,”  by  the  Rev.  George  L.  Paine. 

Numerous  other  parishes  shared  this  experience,  due  to  the 
changing  ideal  of  the  church’s  place  in  the  community  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  services  to  special  groups.  In  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  the  impulse  came  largely  from  flourishing  clubs  for  men 
and  boys.  In  St.  Andrew’s,  Meriden,  the  rector  pleaded  the  needs 
of  the  Church  School  and  the  guilds,  without  which  the  parish 
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would  miss  opportunities  to  grow.  Fifty  years  later  the  building 
there  was  outmoded,  mostly  because  of  the  expansion  in  young 
people’s  activities,  and  was  completely  reconstructed.  Many  parish 
histories  reveal  this  emerging  concept  of  the  parish  house  activities 
as  a  redemptive  agent  penetrating  the  world  through  the  work  of 
groups.  This  was  a  part  of  the  work  of  diocesan  home  missions, 
which  kept  pace  with  the  efforts  of  the  Diocese  to  help  in  evange¬ 
lizing  the  nation’s  frontiers  and  new  states. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE 


PIONEERING  IN  OTHER  STATES 


New  England 

IN  the  1760s  reports  of  missionaries  began  to  deplore  the 
depletion  of  their  parishes  by  continual  emigration.  Winslow 
of  Stratford  lamented  that  his  flock  consisted  chiefly  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  people.  The  young  moved  “where  they  have  more 
room  to  spread  and  improve  their  husbandry/’1  Others  frankly 
wrote  that  new  converts  barely  balanced  the  losses,  and  that  their 
parishes  were  threatened  with  stagnation.  Viets  of  Simsbury  feared 
that  many  on  the  frontier  would  drift  into  dissent  or  indifference. 
Peters  of  Hebron,  more  optimistic,  thought  that  new  settlements 
offered  to  the  Church  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  expansion, 
and  time  proved  him  to  be  right. 

After  the  British  conquest  of  Canada,  emigrants  swarmed 
up  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Especially  in  the  new  western  town¬ 
ships  of  New  Hampshire,  they  found  “the  smiling  prospect  of  fine 
wheat-crops,”2  and  lands  reserved  to  support  the  Church.  Later 
the  Church  recovered  the  endowment  by  a  lawsuit,  in  which  a 
Connecticut  priest,  Daniel  Barber,  took  a  prominent  part. 

By  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  troubles,  hundreds  of 
Episcopalian  families  were  scattered  through  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  southern  Vermont,  and  western  New  Hampshire.  After  build¬ 
ing  homes  and  breaking  the  soil,  their  first  care  was  to  gather  a 
parish  and  erect  a  crude  little  church,  which  often  attracted  many 
surrounding  Dissenters.  Great  Barrington,  Lenox,  Arlington  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  Claremont  in  New  Hampshire  became  centers  of  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise.  For  many  years  they  kept  in  constant  touch 
with  Connecticut,  from  which  their  pastors  came. 

The  Revolutionary  War,  the  cessation  of  aid  from  the  S.  P.  G., 
the  closing  of  many  churches,  and  the  exile  or  silencing  of  many 
clergymen  seriously  crippled  missionary  enterprise.  For  years  after 
the  war,  practically  all  energy  was  consumed  by  efforts  to  revive 
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the  Church  and  to  attain  diocesan  and  national  organization.  The 
General  Convention  considered  missions  in  1795  and  laid  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  the  struggling  dioceses.  It  did  not  really  awaken 
to  the  missionary  challenge  until  1821,  with  the  founding  of  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  impulse  came 
largely  from  the  pleas  of  the  new  Diocese  of  Ohio,  founded  mostly 
by  Connecticut  Churchmen,  and  from  Bishop  Alexander  Viets 
Griswold,  born  in  Simsbury,  Connecticut. 

The  Society’s  agents  were  welcomed  by  Bishop  Brownell 
and  many  Connecticut  parishes,  and  a  woman  in  Middletown  made 
the  first  recorded  large  gift  for  missions.  One  of  the  most  active 
agents  was  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sheldon  Wheaton  of  Hartford,  who 
became  a  missionary  in  Michigan.  Parochial  auxiliary  societies 
sprang  up,  and  the  Board  of  Missions,  organized  in  1835,  included 
two  Connecticut  men:  the  Rev.  Doctor  Harry  Croswell  of  New 
Haven  and  Samuel  H.  Huntington  of  Hartford. 

By  that  date  regions  in  Northern  New  England,  New  York, 
and  the  Old  Northwest  had  been  populated  largely  from  Connecti¬ 
cut.  For  many  years  the  roads  and  the  Erie  Canal  were  arteries 
draining  away  multitudes  of  ambitious  families.  The  flood  was 
swelled  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  governing  Federalist  oligarchy 
and  the  state  church,  and  by  economic  distress  caused  by  the  War 
of  1812  and  the  depression  of  1819.  Timothy  Dwight,  the  president 
of  Yale,  estimated  that  New  England  had  provided  at  least  sixty 
per  cent  of  New  York’s  increase  of  population  between  1790  and 
1810.  It  is  believed  that  no  state,  in  proportion  to  size,  contributed 
more  than  Connecticut  to  the  new  states  and  their  Episcopal 
churches. 

Vermont  is  a  convincing  example  of  the  dominant  influence 
of  Connecticut  emigrants.  In  the  1790’s  the  slopes  of  the  Green 
Mountains  were  dotted  with  parishes  in  towns  bearing  Connecticut 
names.  The  roll  of  lay  delegates  to  the  state  convention  in  1790 
abounds  in  Connecticut  men.  Also  from  Connecticut  were  the  two 
clerical  leaders,  James  Nichols  and  Daniel  Barber;  likewise  at 
least  four  of  the  clergy  and  many  lay  delegates  in  the  diocesan 
Convention  of  1832,  which  welcomed  the  state’s  first  bishop,  John 
Henry  Hopkins. 

The  Diocese  of  Maine  was  deeply  influenced  by  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  its  formative  and  later  years.  The  first  convention,  in  1820, 
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requested  Bishop  Alexander  Viets  Griswold  to  extend  his  care  over 
the  state.  He  practically  refounded  the  Episcopal  Church  through¬ 
out  Northeastern  New  England  as  bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese, 
organized  in  1810  and  comprising  the  five  states  outside  Connecti¬ 
cut.  His  evangelizing  zeal  was  so  effective  that  before  1850  all  the 
states  had  become  dioceses  with  bishops. 

The  latest  of  the  succession  was  Maine.  Its  first  bishop, 
elected  in  1847,  was  George  Burgess,  called  from  the  rectorship  of 
Christ  Church  in  Hartford.  One  of  his  first  enterprises  was  a  visit 
to  Augusta  to  persuade  the  reluctant  legislature  to  grant  an  act  of 
incorporation  to  the  Trustees  of  Diocesan  Funds.  At  its  centennial 
the  diocese  remembered  his  calm  judgment  at  a  time  of  high  parti¬ 
san  feeling.  “The  atmosphere  of  Connecticut  churchmanship 
could  not  fail  to  influence  Burgess  in  his  outlook  upon  the  burning 
ecclesiastical  questions  of  his  time,  helping  to  steady  him,  and  to 
modify  ...  his  attitude  towards  that  evangelical  school  in  the 
Church  to  which  his  training  and  his  disposition  inclined  him.”3 

The  celebration  of  the  anniversary  took  place  in  the  historic 
parish  of  Gardiner.  Old  St.  Ann's  there  was  designed  in  the  Gothic 
style  in  1819  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis,  son  of  Bishop 
Jarvis  of  Connecticut.  He  came  from  Boston  to  deliver  the  ser¬ 
mon,  when  Bishop  Griswold  consecrated  the  church  in  October, 
1820.  Presiding  at  the  centennial  celebration  was  the  fourth  Bishop 
of  Maine,  Benjamin  Brewster.  The  bishop  was  a  younger  brother 
of  Bishop  Chauncey  B.  Brewster  of  Connecticut,  and  was  bom  in 
New  Haven  in  1860,  when  his  father  was  the  rector  of  Christ 
Church.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School 
and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1882.  He  was  elected  by  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Maine  in  1916,  while  serving  as  the  Missionary  Bishop  of 
Western  Colorado.  Among  his  clergy  were  several  Connecticut 
men,  and  before  1920  at  least  twenty-two  served  in  the  diocese. 
Among  them  were  three  bishops:  Alexander  Burgess  of  Quincy, 
Illinois;  Benjamin  H.  Paddock  of  Massachusetts;  and  William 
Woodruff  Niles  of  New  Hampshire. 

New  York  State 

In  Upstate  New  York,  now  comprising  four  large  dioceses, 
emigrants  from  Connecticut  made  a  unique  contribution.  Through¬ 
out  the  Church's  long  depression  after  the  Revolution,  the  region 
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was  one  of  the  few  bright  spots.  It  received  solid  financial  aid  from 
the  property  of  New  York  City’s  Trinity  Church,  which  Bishop 
Provoost  saved  from  confiscation.  The  human  strength  often  was 
supplied  by  devout  Connecticut  laymen  who  organized  parishes 
and  read  services.  They  came  when  migration  weakened  or  broke 
religious  loyalties  and  opened  minds  to  the  appeal  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  Diocese  of  Albany  inherited  Connecticut’s  steadfast 
doctrine  from  many  laymen  who  read  services  in  their  pioneer 
homes.  Outstanding  among  them  were  Elnathan  Noble  and  Icha- 
bod  Palmer  of  Butternuts,  in  the  southern  part  of  Otsego  County. 
Eliakim  Warren  from  Norwalk  founded  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Troy 
and  was  helped  by  Lemuel  Hawley.  Samuel  Gunn,  a  native  of 
Waterbury,  laid  the  foundations  of  Trinity  Parish  at  Windham  in 
Greene  County,  and  in  1805  moved  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  he 
founded  All  Saints’  Church.  Connecticut  laymen  also  established 
strong  missionary  centers  at  Fairfield,  in  Herkimer  County,  at 
St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Hobart,  Delaware  County,  and  in  nearby 
Stamford. 

More  than  half  of  the  earliest  clergy  in  the  Diocese  of  Al¬ 
bany  were  of  Connecticut  origin,  and  were  generally  educated  at 
Yale  or  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Cheshire.  Virgil  H.  Barber,  a 
brilliant  scholar,  was  rector  and  principal  of  the  academy  in  Fair- 
field,  and  in  1817  became  one  of  the  earliest  American  Episco¬ 
palians  to  enter  the  Roman  Church.  Joseph  Perry  exerted  a  wide 
influence  as  pastor  of  several  parishes  in  Greene  County,  and  as 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Ballston.  Daniel  Burhans  founded  the 
church  in  New  Lebanon.  Gamaliel  Thatcher  performed  an  amaz¬ 
ing  missionary  work  in  Ballston,  Schenectady,  Johnstown,  Still¬ 
water,  Schaghticoke,  Litchfield,  Milton,  and  Utica. 

The  same  influence  penetrated  Western  New  York,  some¬ 
times  through  the  toilsome  apostolate  of  the  same  priests.  Again 
they  were  preceded  by  pioneer  lay-readers.  Hugh  White  brought 
his  large  family  from  Middletown  in  1784,  by  way  of  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  Rivers,  and  founded  Whitestown  in  the  wilderness 
of  Oneida  County.  Robert  Griffith  Wetmore,  the  first  missionary 
in  Western  New  York  (1796-1797),  was  welcomed  at  Canandaigua 
by  Judge  Moses  Atwater  and  the  Sanborn  family.  Connecticut 
names  abound  among  the  early  vestrymen  of  the  region’s  oldest 
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parish,  founded  in  1797  at  Paris  Hill.  A  small  band  of  Connecticut 
families  established  the  second  permanent  church  of  the  old 
Diocese  of  Western  New  York  —  St.  Luke’s  in  Broome  County. 

In  county  after  county  the  story  is  repeated.  Typical  is  the 
origin  of  the  parish  at  Danby,  started  by  Alva  Finch,  Isaac  Jen¬ 
nings,  and  Walker  Bennett,  who  read  services  for  his  family  and 
neighbors.  Another  stout  layman  was  Samuel  James  Andrews,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Andrews  of  Wallingford.  After 
graduation  from  Yale  in  1785,  he  prospered  as  a  West  India  mer¬ 
chant  in  Derby  until  the  war  of  1812  practically  bankrupted  him. 
In  1815  he  migrated  to  his  estate  at  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee  River, 
where  he  became  a  pioneer  of  Rochester.  He  was  a  founder  of  St. 
Luke’s,  the  first  Episcopal  parish,  also  of  St.  Paul’s,  whose  church 
was  built  of  stone  given  by  him.  Charles  Wells  Hayes’s  history  of 
the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York  names  many  Connecticut  lay- 
readers,  founders  and  builders  of  churches. 

A  list  of  the  clergy  of  this  diocese,  from  1797  to  1838,  is 
thickly  starred  by  Connecticut  names.  One  of  the  most  effective 
missionaries  was  Davenport  Phelps,  bom  at  Hebron.  After  service 
as  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  he  became  a  merchant  in  Hartford  and 
a  lawyer  and  magistrate  in  New  Hampshire.  In  Niagara,  Canada, 
he  was  a  lawyer,  printer,  merchant,  and  farmer,  and  later  was  or¬ 
dained  through  the  influence  of  his  lifelong  friend,  the  Mohawk 
chief,  Joseph  Brant.  Bishop  Moore  appointed  him  as  a  missionary 
to  Western  New  York  and  the  Canadian  Indians.  He  knew  Jona¬ 
than  Judd,  who  traveled  all  over  the  region,  ministering  especially 
at  Chenango,  Paris,  Camden,  Utica,  Redfield,  Lowville,  Onondaga, 
and  Norwich. 

A  valiant  evangelist  was  Alanson  W.  Welton  of  Honeoye, 
who  served  also  at  St.  John’s,  Canandaigua,  and  later  pressed  on 
to  establish  the  Church  in  Detroit.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Nash  served 
for  many  years  in  Otsego  and  Chenango  Counties,  and  Amos  Par¬ 
dee  in  Skaneateles  and  Marcellus.  Nathan  B.  Burgess,  ordained  in 
Connecticut,  was  a  widely  known  missionary  after  1835.  The  genial 
Amos  B.  and  Alfred  B.  Beach,  sons  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Beach  of 
East  Haddam,  were  successively  rectors  of  St.  John’s,  Canandaigua. 
Amos  remained  in  Central  and  Western  New  York  until  his  death. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  missionary  exploits  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  three  Clark  brothers  —  William  Atwater,  Orin,  and 
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John  Alonzo.  They  were  sons  of  John  Clark  and  grandsons  of  Reu¬ 
ben  and  Mary  Clark,  who  moved  from  Connecticut  to  Western 
Massachusetts,  and  from  there  to  Western  New  York.  William  and 
Orin  were  trained  for  college  at  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Che¬ 
shire.  They  were  ordained  in  the  period  1810-1826,  became  doctors 
of  divinity,  and  were  widely  known  as  pastors  of  superior  spiritual 
quality.  William  ministered  in  Auburn,  Manlius,  and  other  com¬ 
munities  of  Onondaga  and  Cayuga  Counties,  and  in  Buffalo.  Orin 
served  in  Ontario  and  Genesee  Counties,  and  at  Geneva,  where  he 
was  a  founder  of  Hobart  College.  John  studied  at  Geneva  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Theological  Seminary,  and  ministered  in  Western  New  York. 

The  zeal  of  such  men  accounts  for  the  astonishingly  rapid 
rise  of  the  Episcopal  Church  west  of  Albany.  The  Diocese  of  New 
York  became  too  great  a  burden  for  one  bishop,  before  Bishop 
Hobart  s  death  in  1830.  In  1838  the  western  portion  was  erected 
into  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York,  under  the  care  of  William 
Heathcote  Delancey.  He  was  succeeded  (1865-1896)  by  Arthur 
Cleveland  Coxe,  who  had  been  rector  of  St.  John’s  Church  in 
Hartford,  and  was  partly  of  Connecticut  ancestry  through  the 
Clevelands  and  the  Hydes  of  Hartford  and  Norwich. 

Ohio 

For  many  Connecticut  emigrants,  New  York  was  a  stage  on 
their  way  to  Ohio.  They  settled  thickly  around  Columbus  and 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  Connecticut’s  Western  Reserve. 
The  Reserve  became  so  thoroughly  distinguished  by  their  peculiar 
culture  that  it  was  called  “New  Connecticut."  The  Rev.  Timothy 
Flint,  a  New  England  missionary,  found  the  settlers  “exceedingly 
like  the  parent  people  from  which  they  sprung.”4  The  migration 
continued  for  many  years,  and  by  1850  there  were  23,000  Con¬ 
necticut  natives  in  Ohio. 

1  he  first  seeds  of  the  Episcopal  Church  there  were  planted 
in  the  southern  counties.  Among  the  pioneers  was  Connecticut’s 
Revolutionary  hero,  Colonel  Israel  Putnam,  who  lived  after  1795 
at  Belpre  on  the  Ohio  River.  When  there  was  no  minister  he  read 
sermons  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Samuel  Gunn  came 
from  near  Waterbury  in  1805  and  bought  a  farm  near  Portsmouth, 
where  he  read  the  Sunday  services  for  his  family.  Later  he  settled 
in  the  town  and  became  a  founder  of  All  Saints’  parish. 
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The  thrilling  story  of  the  Church’s  pioneers  in  Ohio  repeats 
the  pattern  of  lay  missionary  enterprise.  The  eastern  dioceses 
awakened  very  tardily  to  appeals  from  the  frontier  for  ministers. 
But  the  challenge  was  accepted  by  laymen  like  Judge  Turhand 
Kirtland  of  Poland  and  Joseph  Platt  of  Boardman  in  the  Reserve. 
Platt  began  house  services  in  1808  and  next  year  the  judge,  a  zeal¬ 
ous  land  company  agent,  presided  at  the  organization  of  a  parish 
composed  of  families  in  Boardman,  Canfield,  and  Poland. 

A  typical  lay  missionary  was  Judge  Solomon  Griswold  of 
Windsor,  a  cousin  of  Bishop  Alexander  Viets  Griswold  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Pie  warmly  greeted  Bishop  Philander  Chase  on  his  first 
visit,  saying  “I  am  overjoyed  to  see  a  Church  clergyman,  one  who 
is  duly  authorized  to  administer  the  sacraments.  1  have  read  pray¬ 
ers  here  in  the  woods  for  several  years.  The  scattered  flock  of 
Christ  have  been  thus  kept  mindful  that  there  is  a  fold.”5 

Episcopal  pioneers  pressed  into  the  western  part  of  the  Re¬ 
serve,  the  Firelands,  intended  to  compensate  Connecticut  people 
for  property  burned  by  raiders  in  the  Revolution.  Platt  Benedict- 
named  a  town  lor  his  native  Norwalk  and  made  the  Episcopal 
Church  the  first  on  the  ground,  by  reading  services  in  his  “shanty.” 

Another  early  Episcopal  stronghold  was  Worthington,  north 
of  Columbus,  founded  in  1803  by  Episcopalians  from  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts.  3  he  first  settler  was  Ezra  Griswold,  a  brother 
of  Bishop  Griswold.  He  assisted  in  establishing  St.  John’s  parish 
in  1804.  During  the  War  of  1812  there  was  neither  pastor  nor 
service,  but  in  1815  Captain  Chester  Griswold  revived  the  parish. 
A  fascinating  account  of  his  Episcopalian  village  in  the  forest  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  diary  of  Joel  Buttles,  who  came  there  as  a  boy.  Deer, 
wolves,  and  Indians  roamed  in  the  woods,  and  at  first  the  farmers 
had  to  travel  almost  fifty  miles  to  have  their  wheat  ground.  They 
lived  in  log  houses  and  used  the  same  building  as  church,  school, 
town  hall,  and  ball-room.  The  makeshift  Church  was  even  cruder 
at  Columbia,  where  Seba  Bronson  and  his  sons  read  services  in  a 
blacksmith  shop  with  a  bark  floor. 

Sometimes  the  dispersed  laymen  did  not  see  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  for  years  at  a  time.  Wilderness  hardship  attracted  only 
the  bolder  men  and  they  were  often  compelled  to  adopt  secular 
vocations.  A  typical  example  is  the  businesslike  promoter,  James 
Kilbourne,  a  farmer’s  son  from  New  Britain.  Soon  after  his  ordi- 
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nation  as  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Jarvis,  he  visited  Ohio  as  agent  for 
a  colonizing  company  composed  mostly  of  Episcopalians  in  Sims¬ 
bury  and  Granby.  He  selected  a  large  tract  north  of  Columbus  and 
returned  to  Connecticut  to  lead  the  settlers.  They  cleared  the  site 
of  Worthington,  erected  a  log  church,  and  next  year  organized  the 
first  Episcopal  parish  in  Ohio,  with  Kilbourne  as  pastor.  The  pro¬ 
moter  got  the  better  of  the  minister  and  he  became  a  state  legis¬ 
lator,  a  Congressman,  and  president  of  the  trustees  of  Worthington 
College. 

A  similar  career  was  that  of  Seth  Hart,  who  combined  his 
clerical  ministry  with  surveying.  He  superintended  the  surveyors 
in  1796  when  Moses  Cleveland  from  Windham  County  located  the 
site  of  the  city  that  bears  his  name.  Having  been  ordained  as  a 
deacon  by  Bishop  Seabury,  he  read  the  first  religious  services  in 
that  part  of  Ohio. 

The  most  heroic  early  missionary  was  Roger  Searle.  He  died 
at  fifty-one,  worn  out  by  hardships,  sickness  and  privations,  and 
was  buried  in  Ashtabula.  After  experience  as  a  Methodist  circuit 
rider  in  Connecticut,  Searle  was  ordained  as  a  priest  by  Bishop 
Jarvis.  He  became  a  highly  successful  pastor  in  St.  Peter’s  and  St. 
Matthew’s  parishes,  Plymouth,  presenting  large  confirmation  classes 
and  receiving  many  invitations  to  preach  elsewhere. 

Ohio  attracted  many  of  his  families,  who  begged  him  to  visit 
them.  Urged  by  several  bishops  and  eminent  priests,  he  set  out  in 
February,  1817,  skimming  over  the  deep  snow  of  Upstate  New 
York  in  a  sleigh.  He  was  warmly  greeted  by  his  former  parishion¬ 
ers  in  Ashtabula,  who  had  promised  to  support  him.  His  letters  of 
recommendation  made  him  an  unofficial  representative  of  the  east¬ 
ern  churches,  and  he  intended  to  organize  the  Church  in  Ohio 
with  Worthington  as  its  center.  He  immediately  began  a  long  mis¬ 
sionary  tour,  establishing  churches  in  Cleveland,  Ashtabula,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Columbia,  Ravenna,  Boardman,  Windsor,  and  Medina,  where 
he  settled  in  1818.  Everywhere  he  was  joyfully  welcomed  by 
Connecticut  people.  At  Windsor,  on  March  31,  1817,  he  met  the 
Rev.  Philander  Chase,  who  had  recently  come  from  Christ  Church, 
Hartford. 

That  encounter  had  momentous  consequences  for  the  Church 
in  Ohio  and  throughout  the  Old  Northwest.  Searle  had  persuaded 
parishes  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  to  organize  a  diocese 
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and  elect  a  bishop.  In  May  he  traveled  eastward  to  present  to  the 
General  Convention  a  petition  from  Ohio’s  nineteen  parishes.  They 
requested  help  and  permission  to  form  a  diocese  and  have  a  bishop. 

His  mission  was  the  ultimate  result  of  an  informal  confer¬ 
ence  at  Wellsburg  in  September,  1816,  in  the  home  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Doddridge,  a  Pennsylvanian.  James  Kilbourne  attended 
with  other  Connecticut  men,  and  at  his  desire  the  first  convention 
was  called  to  meet  in  October  at  St.  Johns,  Worthington.  The 
next  Convention  met  in  April,  1817,  at  the  home  of  Solomon  Gris¬ 
wold  in  Windsor,  and  consisted  of  delegates  from  five  parishes 
organized  by  Searle  in  the  Reserve.  The  meeting  elected  him 
to  preach  and  preside,  thanked  him  for  his  work,  and  invited 
other  parishes  to  send  delegates  to  Columbus  in  January,  1818,  to 
organize  a  diocese. 

Philander  Chase  attended  the  meetings  and  deeply  impressed 
the  delegates  by  his  zeal  and  rugged  force  of  character.  In  June, 
1818  the  convention  elected  him  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Ohio.  The 
gathering  consisted  mostly  of  Connecticut  laymen  and  priests,  in¬ 
cluding  a  recent  arrival,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnston,  born  in  Middle- 
town.  Johnston  had  studied  at  Union  College  in  Schenectady  and 
after  ordination  by  Bishop  Hobart  became  a  missionary  in  Western 
New  York,  and  later  the  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Cincinnati. 

The  newly-elected  bishop  was  well  known  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  men  through  his  service  as  rector  of  Christ  Church  in 
Hartford.  His  family  had  migrated  from  Massachusetts  to  the  New 
Hampshire  frontier.  Chase  attended  Dartmouth  College  and  con¬ 
verted  himself  and  the  family  by  studying  the  Prayer  Book.  After 
serving  as  a  missionary  in  Upstate  New  York  and  as  rector  at 
Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill,  he  founded  the  first  parish  in  New 
Orleans.  Growing  restless  in  Hartford,  he  bought  a  farm  at  Worth¬ 
ington  and  spent  his  time  in  farming,  preaching,  and  superin¬ 
tending  the  academy. 

The  Ohio  frontier  was  no  novel  experience  and  Chase’s 
rustic  and  roving  character  made  him  the  ideal  man  for  a  strenuous 
assignment,  which  would  have  defeated  a  man  of  less  durable 
fibre.  Before  his  resignation  from  the  bishopric  of  Ohio,  in  1831, 
he  traveled  thousands  of  miles,  founded  and  personally  governed 
Kenyon  College,  and  left  a  diocese  with  forty-three  parishes  and 
nineteen  clergymen.  After  a  few  years  of  retirement,  at  the  age  of 
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sixty  he  became  Bishop  of  Illinois  and  in  1843  succeeded  as 
Presiding  Bishop. 

Throughout  his  episcopate  in  Ohio,  Chase  was  assisted  by 
numerous  Connecticut  Churchmen.  His  election  had  been  warmly 
recommended  by  Colonel  Daniel  Putnam  of  Brooklyn,  and  by  the 
wardens  and  vestrymen  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford.  When  seeking 
funds  in  England  for  Kenyon  College,  he  was  introduced  to  church 
leaders  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sheldon  Wheaton  of  Hartford.  An¬ 
other  helper  was  the  Rev.  Norman  Nash,  an  eccentric  missionary 
and  amateur  architect  from  Ellington,  Connecticut.  Nash  promoted 
the  revival  of  Gothic  Church  architecture  and  in  1826  drew  the 
original  Gothic  design  of  the  building  now  known  as  “Old  Kenyon”. 
Chase  was  delighted  and  characteristically  defended  it  with  great 
warmth  against  the  slightest  criticism. 

Connecticut  Churchmen  cherished  an  interest  in  the  Diocese 
of  Ohio  long  after  it  was  well  established.  The  Episcopal  Watchman 
published  news  of  its  parishes,  with  encouraging  comment.  Visit¬ 
ing  eastern  clergymen  always  recognized  the  strong  vein  of  Con¬ 
necticut  piety  in  Ohio.  Jackson  Kemper  in  1814  found  the  New 
England  accent  everywhere,  morning  and  evening  family  prayers, 
and  —  the  ultimate  Yankeeism  —  “pie  at  tea.”  Jacob  Morgan 
Douglas  of  Pennsylvania  in  1816  wrote  to  Jackson  Kemper:  “I  was 
delighted  with  the  Yankees.  They  performed  their  parts  in  the 
service  so  well  &  sang  so  elegantly;  that  I  imagined  myself  in 
Philadelphia. He  discovered  that  they  were  “High”  Churchmen 
of  the  old-fashioned  Johnson  and  Seabury  school. 

The  Lake  States 

The  same  type  penetrated  the  other  Lake  States.  Following 
the  depression  of  1819,  Connecticut  emigrants  filtered  into  Indiana. 
After  1830  they  settled  in  the  northern  counties,  and  southward 
along  the  eastern  boundary,  but  sparsely  in  the  center  of  the  state. 
After  1820  many  went  to  Illinois  because  Southerners  favored  slave¬ 
holding  Missouri  and  left  northern  Illinois  to  the  Yankees  and 
“Yorkers.”  Chicago  attracted  many  Connecticut  professional  and 
business  men.  Connecticut  men  became  influential  in  Michigan 
Territory,  and  within  a  few  years  “it  seemed  as  if  all  New  England 
were  coming.”7  Many  pioneers  came  from  such  strong  Episcopal 
towns  as  Norwich,  Stamford,  and  New  Milford.  By  1850  there  were 
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more  than  20,000  Connecticut  natives  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  three  dioceses  in  Michigan  originated  in  the  seed 
planted  at  Detroit  in  1821  by  a  Connecticut  Churchman,  the  Rev. 
Alanson  W.  Welton.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Bishop  Hobart  and 
served  as  a  missionary  in  Western  New  York.  With  his  family  he 
arrived  after  more  than  a  month  s  journey,  including  a  shipwreck 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  He  assumed  charge  of  a  rather  feeble 
Protestant  Society”  and  taught  the  Episcopal  catechism  in  the 
day  school.  His  ministry  was  brief  for  he  died  in  September,  1822. 

While  Welton’s  influence  slowly  built  up  a  parish  in  French 
Detroit,  the  Church  was  brought  to  Wisconsin  by  the  roving  mis¬ 
sionary  and  Gothicist,  Norman  Nash.  The  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  sent  him  in  1825  to  the  Episcopalian  Oneida 
Indian  reservation  near  Green  Bay.  The  tribe  had  migrated  from 
New  York  State,  led  by  their  picturesque  white  chief,  Eleazer 
Williams,  who  enjoyed  playing  the  role  of  heir  to  the  throne  of 
France.  The  chief  begged  the  Society  for  aid  and  was  delighted 
when  Nash  built  a  little  Gothic  church,  and  opened  a  school  in  the 
Indian  agency  building.  Nash  soon  grew  restless  and  returned  to 
his  travels  and  hobbies. 

A  far  steadier  and  more  effective  character  was  Connecticut’s 
Timothy  Wilcoxson,  a  native  of  Stratford,  who  carried  the  Prayer 
Book  into  the  prairies  and  forests  of  Minnesota.  In  1850  he  ac¬ 
companied  the  enthusiastic  James  Lloyd  Breck  by  canoe  up  the 
Mississippi  to  St.  Paul.  There  they  lived  at  first  in  a  tent,  and  cele¬ 
brated  their  first  service  under  a  huge  oak  on  an  eminence  over¬ 
looking  the  valley.  Breck  soon  departed  to  the  Chippeway  country 
but  Wilcoxson  stayed  until  1882,  when  he  retired  to  serve  the  little 
parish  in  Harwinton,  Connecticut. 

His  mission  was  among  the  bravest  and  most  arduous  in  the 
West,  although  he  was  never  in  robust  health.  For  a  few  years 
Wilcoxson  was  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  St.  Paul,  and  of  St. 
Luke’s  in  Hastings.  But  he  loved  the  roving  mission  and  traveled 
from  La  Crosse  up  the  Mississippi,  St.  Croix  and  Minnesota  Rivers. 
There  was  scarcely  a  village  that  did  not  know  him,  and  in  the 
earlier  years  he  trudged  hundreds  of  miles,  sometimes  through 
deep  snow. 

Wilcoxson  ministered  to  everybody  —  Indians,  Norwegians, 
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Swedes,  and  Yankees.  His  reports  to  the  magazine,  The  Spirit  of 
Missions,  are  among  the  most  fascinating  in  its  files.  After  a  visit 
to  the  St.  Columba  Indian  mission  on  Gull  Lake,  he  wrote:  “It  was 
indeed  cheering,  after  a  long,  lonely  journey,  to  find  in  the  midst 
of  a  native  forest  a  Christian  community.  .  .  I  attended  an  evening 
service  in  their  neat  and  comfortable  log  church,  then  adorned  with 
boughs  from  the  pine  and  evergreen  trees  .  .  .”8 

The  missionary  kept  in  touch  with  Connecticut  Churchmen, 
who  sent  him  funds  —  once  including  three  dollars  collected  by  a 
small  boy  of  St.  Peter’s  parish,  Cheshire.  Wilcoxson  was  constantly 
reminded  of  his  native  soil  by  the  names  of  his  mission  stations  — 
Lakeville,  Northfield,  Farmington.  He  participated  in  founding 
the  Seabury  Divinity  School  at  Faribault,  named  for  Connecticut’s 
first  bishop. 


The  West 

The  scattered  missions  west  of  Ohio  needed  an  organizer. 
The  right  man  was  Jackson  Kemper,  consecrated  in  1835  as  the 
first  missionary  bishop  of  the  Northwest.  Fie  was  deeply  influenced 
by  Connecticut  through  his  education  at  the  Cheshire  Academy 
and  his  service  as  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk,  and  carried  Con¬ 
necticut  doctrine  from  Ohio  to  the  Great  Plains.  He  traveled  on 
crowded  river  steamboats  and  rode  over  the  prairies  in  rude  wagons 
with  his  trunk  for  a  seat.  When  on  horseback,  he  carried  his  vest¬ 
ments,  Communion  service,  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  in  saddle  bags. 
His  bed  often  was  the  floor,  covered  with  woolen  or  India-rubber 
blankets,  and  his  food  consisted  of  coffee  and  corn-dodgers.  He 
suffered  terribly  in  the  prairie  winters,  and  often  woke  to  find  the 
water  frozen,  and  shoveled  through  snow  to  feed  his  horse.  But  he 
declined  to  leave  the  missionary  field  when  Maryland  called  him  to 
be  its  bishop. 

Before  he  settled  down  in  1854  as  Bishop  of  Wisconsin, 
Kemper  organized  six  dioceses:  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  During  his  episcopate  he  con¬ 
secrated  nearly  one  hundred  churches,  ordained  over  two  hundred 
priests  and  deacons,  and  confirmed  almost  ten  thousand  persons. 
Everywhere  he  could  depend  upon  help  from  Connecticut  men. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  was  the  Rev.  Melancthon  Hoyt,  a 
graduate  of  Yale.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Brownell  and 
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ministered  at  Indianapolis  and  Crawfordsville.  In  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  Kemper  worked  with  Henry  Washington  Lee,  bom  in 
Hamden,  and  consecrated  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Iowa  in  1854.  Lee 
and  Kemper  rode  together  over  the  prairies  in  1856  to  visit  Trinity 
Church  in  Omaha,  Nebraska’s  first  Episcopal  parish. 

Connecticut  influence  later  crossed  the  plains  and  the  Rockies 
to  the  New  Northwest.  It  attained  its  most  striking  expression  in 
John  Adams  Paddock,  the  first  missionary  bishop  of  Washington 
Territory,  who  was  consecrated  in  1880.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Con¬ 
necticut  priest,  the  Rev.  Seth  B.  Paddock,  and  was  born  in  Norwich. 
He  prepared  at  Trinity  College  for  the  General  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  and  was  ordained  as  a  priest  by  Bishop  Brownell.  In  Pad¬ 
dock’s  episcopate  of  about  thirteen  years,  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Washington  outstripped  the  growth  of  population  and  ringed 
Puget  Sound  with  flourishing  parishes. 

The  South 

The  South  generally  remained  outside  the  main  stream  of 
Yankee  migration,  but  one  is  surprised  at  the  many  evidences  of 
Connecticut  influence  in  planting  the  Episcopal  Church  from 
North  Carolina  to  Texas.  The  Rev.  Bethel  Judd  (Yale,  1797)  was 
rector  of  St.  John’s  in  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  He  presided 
over  the  convention  which  reorganized  the  diocese  in  1817.  The 
first  bishop,  John  Stark  Ravenscroft,  was  a  Churchman  of  the  Sea- 
bury  school  and  welcomed  Bishop  Brownell  on  his  Southern  tour 
in  1830.  The  second  bishop,  Levi  Silliman  Ives,  was  born  in  Meri¬ 
den  and  also  was  an  old-fashioned  High  Churchman. 

Ives  visited  Tennessee  and  discovered  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  in  Nashville  had  been  favored  by  two  natives  of 
Connecticut.  They  were  Francis  Brinley  Fogg  and  Godfrey  Mal- 
bone  Fogg,  who  was  named  for  Colonel  Godfrey  Malbone,  the 
founder  of  Trinity  Church  in  Brooklyn.  Francis  settled  at  Nash¬ 
ville  in  1817  and  became  an  eminent  judge  and  legislator,  a  founder 
of  the  University  of  the  South,  and  a  patron  of  the  Church.  The 
Foggs  were  delegates  to  the  organizing  convention  of  the  Diocese 
of  Tennessee  in  1829,  and  to  the  convention  of  1833,  which  elected 
James  H.  Otey  as  the  first  bishop. 

Otey’s  influence  brought  to  the  priesthood  a  man  who  for 
many  years  was  Tennessee’s  most  conspicuous  Churchman  — 
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Charles  Todd  Quintard.  He  was  born  in  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
and  became  a  prominent  physician  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee  before 
he  entered  the  ministry.  After  serving  as  a  missionary  and  as  a 
pastor  of  churches,  he  was  elected  as  the  second  Bishop  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  in  1865.  He  was  consecrated  at  the  General  Convention 
marking  the  reunion  and  reconciliation  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  dioceses  after  the  Civil  War.  His  episcopate,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  American  Church,  reorganized  the  disrupted, 
war-tom  diocese  and  the  University  of  the  South. 

As  in  the  Northwest,  early  Southern  missionary  ventures 
were  sporadic  and  individual.  The  organizer  was  Bishop  Brownell 
of  Connecticut.  His  three  tours  —  between  1829  and  1837  — 
promoted  the  formation  of  dioceses  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama,  and  their  union  as  the  “Southwestern  Diocese”  under  his 
supervision.  (See  Appendix  I,  under  Thomas  Church  Brownell) 
Through  his  devoted  friend  and  ordinand,  Caleb  S.  Ives,  an  alumnus 
of  Trinity  College,  Brownell  influenced  the  Church’s  origin  in  Texas. 
Ives  became  a  missionary  at  the  old  Spanish  town  of  Matagorda, 
and  established  an  academy.  In  1839  he  presided  at  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  Christ  Church,  the  first  parish  in  Texas.  He  held  the  first 
Episcopal  services  at  Austin  in  1840,  and  in  1849  the  organizing 
convention  of  the  Diocese  met  in  his  church  at  Matagorda. 

Another  pioneer  was  John  Wurts  Cloud,  who  retired  from 
the  ministry  and  lived  in  Texas  as  a  planter  from  1831  until  his 
death  in  1850.  Cloud  was  educated  at  the  Episcopal  Academy  and 
Yale  College,  and  was  ordained  as  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Brownell 
and  as  a  priest  by  Bishop  Hobart.  He  served  as  a  pastor  in 
Mississippi  and  helped  to  organize  the  diocese,  but  soon  became  a 
prominent  layman  in  Texas. 

The  first  native  Texan  in  the  ministry  was  Walter  Richard¬ 
son.  He  studied  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  and  was  ordained 
in  1862  at  Christ  Church,  Houston.  In  1868  he  settled  in  San 
Antonio,  where  for  forty  years  he  was  a  beloved  leader  as  rector  of 
St.  Mark’s  parish  and  as  dean  of  the  cathedral. 

Far-reaching  was  the  effect  of  Bishop  Brownell’s  tour  through 
the  Deep  South.  His  ordinand,  William  H.  Judd,  died  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  in  1829.  One  of  Judd’s  successors 
was  Samuel  Smith  Lewis,  a  Vermont  alumnus  of  Trinity  College. 
He  ministered  in  Tuscaloosa  and  in  Mobile,  where  he  died  in  1846, 
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worn  out  with  work.  He  became  known  as  the  “Father  of  the 
Diocese”  and  presided  over  the  convention  for  years,  when  there 
was  no  bishop.  Alabama’s  first  bishop,  Nicholas  H.  Cobbs,  once  de¬ 
clared  that  Lewis  “contributed  much  more  than  any  other  one  man 
towards  building  up  the  Church  in  Alabama.”9 

After  the  admission  of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama  in  1832,  the 
Board  of  Missions  sent  a  missionary,  the  tireless  Caleb  S.  Ives,  an¬ 
other  alumnus  of  Trinity  College.  He  traveled  all  over  the  state, 
reviving  the  Church  and  raising  money  for  his  school  in  Mobile 
and  for  a  bishop’s  fund.  He  was  assisted  by  the  visits  of  Bishop 
Jackson  Kemper,  who  consecrated  St.  John’s  Church,  Montgomery. 
The  work  of  these  men  was  consolidated  by  the  second  bishop, 
Richard  Hooker  Wilmer,  a  Virginian  who  was  educated  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1836. 

The  Diocese  of  Louisiana  was  virtually  erected  by  Bishop 
Brownell’s  tours  in  1830,  1834-1835,  and  1836-1837.  He  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  visit  the  vast  region  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  He  consecrated  the  first  church  in  New 
Orleans,  performed  the  first  confirmation,  and  presided  at  the  first 
diocesan  convention.  On  his  last  visit  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Sheldon  Wheaton,  president  of  Trinity  College. 
Wheaton  served  as  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  New  Orleans  until 
1844,  deepening  its  spiritual  life  and  making  it  a  missionary  center 
for  the  new  diocese. 

The  selfless  devotion  of  these  many  ministers  of  Connecticut 
birth  or  education  greatly  helped  to  alter  the  entire  aspect  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  west  and  north  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  Old  South¬ 
west.  Before  they  came,  the  Church  was  represented  by  scattered 
parishes  and  devout  but  isolated  families.  When  Bishop  Brownell 
began  his  first  journey  in  1829,  he  found  no  organized  diocese  west 
or  south  of  Ohio,  but  in  1859  there  were  thirteen.  The  Episcopalian 
frontier  had  thus  advanced  to  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX 


CONNECTICUT  AND  THE  CHURCH’S  MISSION 


Sustaining  the  Missionary  Cause 

WHILE  Connecticut  priests  and  laymen  voluntarily  evange¬ 
lized  the  advancing  frontier,  their  old  neighbors  and 
friends  back  home  rallied  to  support  them.  As  early  as  1792  the 
Diocese  appointed  a  special  treasurer  to  receive  gifts  for  frontier 
missions,  but  the  very  modest  success  of  this  official  effort  ap¬ 
parently  convinced  the  Convention  that  local  and  voluntary  action 
would  be  more  effective. 


That  expectation  was  more  than  justified  by  the  surge  of 
missionary  spirit  that  swept  over  the  Diocese  after  1820.  It  was 
Connecticut’s  expression  of  the  Church’s  general  response  to  the 
challenge  of  the  frontier.  In  1829  the  Episcopal  Watchman  voiced 
the  new  zeal  in  an  editorial,  “Every  Clergyman  a  Missionary.” 
The  Diocese  instructed  its  delegates  to  the  General  Convention  to 
propose  a  canon  requiring  every  priest  to  serve  at  least  two  years 
as  a  missionary  in  a  destitute  region,  or  to  establish  a  new  church, 
before  settling  in  a  large  community.  The  Watchman  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  missionary  bishop  for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Valleys.  The  suggestion  was  adopted  in  1835,  with  the  appointment 
of  Jackson  Kemper. 

During  the  decade  1825-1835  the  Diocese  was  covered  with 
a  network  of  local  auxiliaries  to  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society.  They  were  patterned  after  the  societies  of  Christ 
Church,  Hartford,  and  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven.  Backed  by 
Bishop  Brownell  and  the  faculty  of  Trinity  College,  the  societies 
held  regular  meetings  to  hear  missionary  sermons  and  reports  from 
the  field.  They  raised  large  sums  to  support  Sunday  schools  and 
distribute  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  tracts. 

Connecticut’s  generosity  to  the  missionary  cause  in  the  half- 
century  after  1835  has  never  been  generally  appreciated.  The  story 
is  buried  in  reports  published  in  The  Spirit  of  Missions.  If  one  is 
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patient  enough  to  total  them,  the  financial  contributions  are  im¬ 
mensely  impressive.  In  1836-1862  Connecticut  gave  nearly  sixty- 
one  thousand  dollars  for  home  missions,  and  over  forty-one 
thousand  for  the  foreign  field.  Even  the  economic  droughts  of  the 
1830s  and  1857  did  not  seriously  diminish  the  flow  of  the  spring. 
The  years  1875-1879,  following  the  devastating  “panic”  of  1873, 
brought  in  nearly  forty-one  thousand  dollars  for  home  missions. 

After  1880  the  devoted  giving  and  handiwork  of  the  Womans 
Auxiliary  poured  new  enthusiasm  into  the  cause.  The  Auxiliary 
imparted  new  life  to  missions  among  the  poverty-stricken  Negro 
freedmen  and  the  Western  Indians.  Thousands  of  boxes  of  supplies 
went  from  many  parishes  to  isolated  missions  throughout  the  nation 
and  the  world.  There  was  a  warm-hearted  spiritual  drive  behind 
the  sacrificial  labor.  It  was  stimulated  not  by  campaigns,  drives, 
and  quotas,  but  by  personal  reports  and  the  appeals  of  missionary 
bishops  and  priests. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  has  continued  to  be  the  consecrated 
sustainer  of  missionary  effort.  But  it  was  not  the  whole  answer, 
and  in  the  1880’s  Connecticut  started  a  determined  campaign  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  men,  and  to  develop  a  more  efficient  organi¬ 
zation  to  support  general  missions.  The  Diocese  adopted  the 
General  Convention’s  plan  for  an  “Enrolment  Fund”  to  aid  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Eventually  the  diocesan 
treasurer  assumed  charge  of  the  fund,  which  in  1907  was  divided 
among  the  Men’s  Missionary  Thank  Offering,  the  United  Thank 
Offering  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  and  the  American  Church 
Building  Fund. 

The  Building  Fund  was  inaugurated  by  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  in  the  1880’s  to  help  in  erecting  mission  churches.  Con¬ 
necticut  appointed  commissioners,  who  held  public  meetings  to 
inspire  interest,  and  especially  stressed  aid  to  Western  missions 
and  the  maintenance  of  Connecticut’s  “legitimate  influence”  in  the 
Church.  Annual  parish  contributions  helped  to  accumulate  a 
national  fund,  which  is  still  aiding  the  erection  of  churches. 

The  “Enrolment  Fund”  was  liquidated  because  it  had  been 
replaced  by  a  more  systematic  way  of  giving.  That  was  the  Men’s 
Missionary  Thank  Offering,  raised  in  a  continuing  campaign  headed 
by  the  Rev.  Ernest  deF.  Miel.  It  was  intended  as  a  nationwide  gift 
to  the  General  Convention  in  1907,  to  commemorate  the  ter- 
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centenary  of  the  planting  of  the  Church  at  Jamestown,  Virginia. 
Connecticut  s  participation  was  successful  because  Mr.  Miel  stirred 
the  men’s  enthusiasm  as  only  he  could. 

That  campaign  was  still  fresh  in  memory  when  the  Diocese 
was  thrilled  by  the  consecration  of  a  Connecticut  priest,  Daniel 
Trumbull  Huntington,  as  missionary  bishop  of  Wuhu  (later  An¬ 
ting),  China.  The  new  Chinese  republic  was  led  mainly  by  alumni 
of  Christian  colleges,  and  Bishop  Brewster  eagerly  expected  Con¬ 
necticut  to  respond  to  its  missionary  challenge.  His  appeal  inspired 
the  creation  of  a  commission  which  informed  the  Diocese  of  its 
opportunity  and  conducted  a  successful  canvass  for  interest  and 
funds. 

The  triumph  inspired  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  diocesan 
missionary  organization  for  more  effective  cooperation  with  the 
national  Board  of  Missions.  In  1913  the  Convention  established 
a  Committee  on  General  Missions  with  the  Bishop  as  president. 
They  adopted  a  plan  to  divide  the  diocesan  quota  among  parishes 
and  missions,  and  to  secure  gifts  from  all  baptized  members.  The 
thorny  problem  of  apportionment  was  solved  by  a  pro-rata  sliding 
scale  based  upon  current  parochial  expenses.  This  system,  with  the 
duplex  envelope  and  the  Every  Member  Canvass,  has  stood  the 
test  of  experience  and  is  still  in  operation. 

At  first  the  response  was  hesitant.  As  the  committee’s  first 
report  drily  noted,  the  clergy  showed  “remarkable  restraint”  in 
appealing  for  assistance.  Success  was  due  largely  to  the  efficient 
zeal  of  a  devoted  lay  leader,  Harry  H.  Heminway.  His  challenge 
to  the  people,  in  1918,  stands  as  a  classic  expression  of  the  duty  to 
support  missions.  He  declared  that  no  parish  could  fail  to  raise 
its  apportionment  if  the  people  were  really  informed  of  their 
obligation. 

During  the  prosperous  1920’s  Connecticut  responded 
generously  to  the  Nation-Wide  Campaign  planned  by  the  Board 
of  Missions.  It  was  managed  by  a  hard-working  committee,  headed 
by  the  Rev.  George  L.  Paine,  who  was  succeeded  by  Louis  B. 
Howell  and  John  F.  Plumb.  Paine’s  house  became  the  workshop 
of  an  unprecedented  promotional  effort,  which  swept  the  campaign 
forward  for  a  decade.  Its  most  encouraging  feature  was  the 
sacrificial  volunteer  work  of  many  laymen.  The  results  appeared 
in  new  missions,  the  strengthening  of  old  parishes,  greater  at- 
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tendance  at  services  (especially  of  men),  increased  devotion  to 
parochial  work,  larger  pledges  and  missionary  giving,  and  more 
adequate  clerical  salaries. 

The  years  1921-1924  were  marked  by  a  vigorous  mission 
to  youth  in  high  schools  and  colleges  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
ministry,  and  by  more  intense  adult  study  of  religion.  The  campaign 
melted  frozen  parochialism  and  indifference  by  the  genuine 
warmth  of  the  preaching  missions  —  to  the  deep  delight  of  Bishop 
Brewster.  Regional  conferences  drew  people  closer  than  they  had 
ever  been,  and  the  One  Day  Income  Offering  instilled  in  many 
families  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  missions. 

In  the  late  1920s  the  Diocese  plunged  into  a  successful 
effort  to  wipe  out  the  Church’s  general  debt.  In  1927  the  “Bishops’ 
Crusade”  evoked  a  cordial  response,  and  Connecticut  reckoned  the 
largest  annual  amount  ever  given  for  missions  in  its  previous  history. 

The  economic  debacle  of  the  1930’s  burdened  the  Diocese 
with  a  constant  concern  to  keep  the  missionary  cause  from  found¬ 
ering.  In  1932  the  people  were  startled  to  learn  that  some  missions 
might  be  closed,  and  that  seventy  per  cent  of  all  parishioners  were 
giving  nothing  to  missions.  Bishop  Budlong  personally  assumed 
charge  of  the  Emergency  Fund  Offering,  and  Bishop  Acheson  re¬ 
quested  special  prayers  for  missions.  Even  when  the  depression 
brought  increased  unemployment  and  distressing  salary  and  wage 
cuts,  the  Diocese  rose  to  Bishop  Budlong’s  challenge.  “The  Church¬ 
men  of  Connecticut  have  never  quailed  before  a  serious  problem 
nor  faltered  in  an  endeavor  to  solve  it,  they  will  not  do  so  now.”1 

The  highest  obstacle  to  missions  was  not  economic  but 
mental  —  sheer  ignorance,  especially  among  men.  And  yet  a  cordial 
welcome  met  the  men’s  “missionary  teams”  that  toured  the  Diocese. 
By  1939  the  missionary  program  was  emerging  from  its  long 
struggle  with  adversity,  and  even  the  children’s  mite  boxes  showed 
the  recovery.  In  that  year  the  supplementary  offerings  were  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  missionary  district  of  South  Dakota,  whose  Bishop 
Roberts  came  from  Connecticut  and  was  assisted  by  Connecticut 
priests. 

Swept  forward  by  renewed  zeal,  the  “Presiding  Bishop’s 
Plan”  of  1940  marked  the  turn  from  a  decade  of  retrenchment  to 
one  of  heartening  advance.  Missionary  fervor  began  to  reclaim 
many  of  the  lapsed  and  the  lukewarm  and  to  appeal  to  the  “un- 
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churched.”  Connecticut  gave  plenteously  to  aid  British  missions 
impoverished  by  war.  It  was  a  dramatic  way  of  repaying  the  aid 
of  the  S.  P.  G.  in  planting  colonial  churches.  Once  the  Church¬ 
men  of  Connecticut  were  convinced  of  the  worthiness  of  a  cause, 
they  gave.  For  years  the  Diocese  ranked  fourth  in  missionary 
offerings,  being  surpassed  only  by  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Pennsylvania.  This  record  was  achieved  by  comparatively  small 
gifts  from  many  individuals.  “Nobody  underwrites  us,”  said  Bishop 
Budlong,  “and  nobody  provides  extra  sums  to  fill  out  our  quotas.”2 

As  the  second  World  War  accented  the  need  of  fellowship 
among  men  and  nations,  the  missionary  appeal  began  to  assume 
a  new  tone.  The  Diocese  entered  more  deeply  into  the  worldwide 
missionary  enterprise  as  the  experiences  of  service  men  and  women 
revealed  the  fruits  of  missions  through  the  kindness  of  native 
Christians  in  distant  lands.  The  new  consciousness  of  the  worlds 
need  still  prevailed,  when  the  end  of  war  suddenly  demanded  still 
greater  efforts  to  repair  the  damage  to  missionary  properties,  ful¬ 
fill  long-delayed  tasks,  and  enter  new  fields.  The  missionary  chal¬ 
lenge  has  been  met  in  the  spirit  expressed  by  Bishop  Budlong’s 
call  to  a  rededication  of  stewardship,  and  to  regard  missionary 
offerings  as  “a  sacrament  of  personality.” 

The  Church  Missions  Publishing  Company 

For  seventy  years  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut  has  stimulated 
missionary  interest  through  the  Church  Missions  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  This  enterprise  originated  about  1890  in  efforts  of  the  Junior 
Branch  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  to  train  its  members  in  assuming 
responsibility  for  missions.  The  Junior  Auxiliary  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  at  a  meeting  in  Middletown  in  December,  1891, 
with  a  constitution  designating  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church 
as  president.  In  June,  1894,  the  Company  was  formally  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  by  Bishop  John  Williams, 
Samuel  Hart,  William  C.  Sturges,  Samuel  R.  Colladay,  Gouverneur 
F.  Mosher,  Harriett  F.  Giraud,  Edith  Beach,  Mary  E.  Beach,  and 
Lucy  C.  Jarvis.  Its  stated  object  was  “To  publish  and  disseminate 
information  regarding  the  history  and  work  of  the  Church  in  such 
a  way  as  to  arouse  special  interest.” 

In  June,  1898,  the  Company  became  an  authorized  auxiliary 
to  the  Church’s  general  Board  of  Missions,  and  in  the  following 
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year  its  name  was  changed  to  “The  Church  Missions  Publishing 
Company.”  Its  affairs  have  always  been  conducted  by  a  board  of 
managers,  assisted  in  the  early  years  by  an  advisory  committee  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  laymen  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  by  a  committee  representing  diocesan  boards  of  the  Womans 
Auxiliary. 

The  Company  grew  out  of  a  spontaneous  movement  among 
the  Church’s  young  people.  An  essay  in  the  Young  Christian  Soldier 
magazine  had  proposed  a  publishing  company  similar  to  the  his¬ 
toric  English  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  suggested  that  its  support  should  come  from  Sunday  schools 
and  children’s  missionary  societies.  The  first  gift  —  a  dime  —  came 
from  a  boy  in  Maryland,  and  contributions  soon  streamed  in  from 
children  throughout  the  nation,  from  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School 
missionary  society  and  other  missionary  organizations,  and  from 
Sunday  schools  and  friends.  These  funds  paid  for  printing  the 
first  issues  of  the  long-lived  Round  Robin  series  on  missions. 
These  were  written  in  December,  1891,  by  several  students  at  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  at  the  request  of  the  Junior  Auxiliary 
officers. 

Since  that  time  the  C.  M.  P.  C.  has  issued  innumerable 
books,  brochures,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets  on  the  history  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  missions,  for  general  reading  and  for  courses  of  in¬ 
struction.  Especially  popular,  for  many  years,  were  the  “Round 
Robins  for  children;  and  the  “Missionary  Leaflets,”  which  were 
lesson  papers  on  the  general  history  of  Anglican  missions.  Popular 
also  were  the  Soldier  and  Servant  series,  consisting  of  biographies 
of  famous  missionaries;  and  the  “Story  and  Pageant”  series  devoted 
to  Church  history  and  drama.  Among  the  most  widely  used  pub¬ 
lications  have  been  the  Christmas  and  Easter  plays  and  pageants 
for  Sunday  schools,  and  the  many  accounts  of  missions  to  Negroes 
and  white  people  in  the  Southern  States,  and  to  Indians  on  the 
Western  reservations.  Funds  for  publication  formerly  depended 
upon  sales  and  gifts,  but  the  Company  over  the  years  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  large  endowment.  This  was  greatly  augmented  by 
legacies  from  two  of  its  most  loyal  supporters,  the  Misses  Mary 
and  Edith  Beach  of  “Vine  Hill,”  West  Hartford,  who  for  fifty 
years  were  indeed  the  very  soul  of  the  enterprise. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  “C.  M.  P.  C.”  are  the  more 
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notable,  because  they  have  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
devoted  work  of  volunteers.  Especially  distinguished  were  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Melville  K.  Bailey,  who  labored  for  many 
years  as  editor  and  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  the  publications. 

The  Company’s  office  is  now  in  the  old  parish  house  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral.  Its  funds  largely  sustain  the  publication 
of  Pan-Anglican,  a  magazine  of  news  and  history  of  the  Anglican 
world.  The  latest  large  enterprise  is  this  history  of  the  Diocese 
of  Connecticut. 

Connecticut  Churchmen  and  General  Convention 

For  generations  Connecticut  Churchmen  have  been  a  con¬ 
servative  element  in  the  Church’s  national  councils.  This  persistent 
attitude,  derived  from  the  colonial  High  Churchmen,  placed  the 
Diocese  on  the  side  of  caution  in  organization,  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  liturgy. 

A  convincing  evidence  of  Connecticut  conservatism  appeared 
during  the  agitation  for  a  correct  version  of  the  Bible.  For  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  General  Convention  took  no  action  and 
Baskett’s  edition  of  the  authorized  King  James  version  remained 
the  standard.  Connecticut  wanted  a  clear  definition  and  in  1816 
instructed  its  delegates  to  the  next  General  Convention  to  propose 
a  resolution  recognizing  some  specific  edition  as  the  standard  “by 
which  the  genuineness  of  all  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  used 
by  Episcopalians  is  to  be  ascertained,  thereby  to  secure  them 
against  perversions,  and  the  people  of  our  Communion  from  error, 
either  in  discipline  or  doctrine.”3 

The  General  Convention  of  1817  observed  that  an  edition 
had  been  published,  in  which  Acts  vi:  3  read,  “whom  ye  [instead 
of  “we”]  may  appoint  over  this  business.”  It  was  not  known 
whether  the  change  was  a  mere  error  or  was  intended  to  favor  a 
certain  view  of  ordination.  The  House  of  Deputies  accordingly  re¬ 
quested  the  Bishops  to  designate  a  standard  Bible.  In  1820  they 
declared  that  the  editions  of  Eyre  and  Strahan  (1806  and  1812) 
were  the  most  perfect,  and  a  joint  committee  was  named  to  re¬ 
port  in  1823.  The  General  Convention  then  adopted  the  edition  of 
1812  as  the  standard,  provided  for  a  joint  committee  on  the  Bible, 
and  passed  a  canon  ordering  the  correction  of  all  new  editions. 
That  canon  was  reenacted  in  1832,  and  the  committee  continued 
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to  be  appointed  as  late  as  1871.  The  edition  designated  in  1823 
was  used  in  Connecticut  until  the  1880’s. 

The  appearance  of  the  Revised  Version  reopened  this 
question  early  in  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Brewster.  In  1904  the 
Diocese  of  California  recognized  a  growing  general  sentiment  in 
favor  of  reading  that  version  in  public  worship,  and  petitioned  the 
General  Convention  to  permit  its  use.  Notice  of  this  action  was 
forwarded  to  Connecticut  and  precipitated  a  lengthy  debate.  The 
Diocesan  Convention  finally  decided  that  the  version  was  con¬ 
servative  and  reliable,  and  petitioned  the  General  Convention  of 
1904  to  grant  permissive  use  of  the  Revised  or  the  American  version 
in  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer. 

Quite  as  typical  of  Connecticut  conservatism  was  the  attitude 
toward  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Anglo-Catholics  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  service  of  Holy  Communion,  and  many  Evan¬ 
gelicals  were  taking  liberties  which  moderate  and  conservative 
Churchmen  regarded  as  lawless.  Against  such  tendencies  Con¬ 
necticut  was  resolute.  The  matter  came  to  a  head  in  1871  and  the 
Diocesan  Convention  aimed  a  pair  of  resolutions  at  “ritualism.” 
The  first  expressed  “unabated  regard  for  the  Prayer  Book  as  it  is,  as 
the  truest  exponent  of  Scriptural  truth,  and  the  surest  guarantee  of 
the  Church’s  peace.”  The  second  instructed  the  delegates  to  the 
next  General  Convention  to  oppose,  as  “unwise  and  untimely,”  any 
proposal  to  change  the  rubrics  or  formularies.4 

Agitation  continued  regarding  changes  in  the  rubrics  for 
Holy  Communion.  In  1880  the  General  Convention  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  revision,  significantly  including  conservative 
Bishop  Williams.  His  influence  appeared  in  the  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  not  to  make  any  alterations  in  statements  of  doctrine,  and 
to  be  “guided  by  those  principles  of  liturgical  construction  and 
ritual  use  which  have  guided  the  compilation  and  amendments 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  .  .  .”5 

For  twelve  years  revision  proceeded  slowly,  with  Bishop 
Williams  taking  a  notable  part.  Some  suspected  that,  in  his  words, 
there  was  a  deep  laid  plan  in  1880  to  revolutionize  both  Doctrine 
and  Worship  in  the  Church.”  But  when  the  revised  book  appeared 
in  1892,  Connecticut  Churchmen  generally  were  gratified  by  the 
unanimity  of  its  adoption,  and  by  the  fulfillment  of  their  Bishop’s 
conviction  that  no  radical  changes  would  be  made.  Bishop  Wil- 
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Hams  reinforced  this  attitude  by  requiring  the  revision  of  1892  to  be 
used  throughout  the  Diocese.  That  was  his  decree  against  “ritual 
lawlessness.” 

Connecticut  Churchmen  gave  to  the  General  Convention 
other  evidence  that  they  would  hew  to  the  conservative  line.  One 
instance  concerned  the  agitation  for  an  authoritative  version  of 
the  Nicene  Creed.  The  Diocesan  Convention  of  1873  instructed 
its  deputies  to  petition  for  a  version  “as  conformable  as  may  be  to 
the  original  text.”  Twelve  years  later  the  deputies  were  instructed 
to  vote  for  restoration  of  the  rubric  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  as  it  was  first  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Liturgical 
Enrichment,  and  to  use  “their  utmost  diligence”  to  secure  an  ac¬ 
curate  version.  This  persistent  defense  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  an 
impregnable  bulwark  against  doctrinal  laxity,  would  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  Bishop  Seabury  without  reservation. 

Connecticut  pressed  the  national  Church  to  abohsh  the 
prevalent  lax  definition  of  a  communicant.  The  Diocesan  Con¬ 
vention  of  1881  instructed  its  Committee  on  Constitution  and 
Canons  to  review  the  law  regarding  registration.  The  committee 
found  the  matter  complicated  and  took  about  two  years  to  report. 
Finding  the  rule  better  than  the  practice,  they  plainly  indicated 
that  persons  who  habitually  neglected  Communion  still  remained 
on  the  parish  rolls.  One  cause  of  the  evil  was  the  ease  with  which 
people  in  larger  places  moved  from  parish  to  parish.  Connecticut 
had  conformed  its  law  for  registration  to  the  standard  of  the 
General  Convention,  and  the  committee  could  not  propose  any 
change.  They  suggested  that  confirmed  persons  should  not  be  re¬ 
gistered  until  they  had  actually  received,  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  avoid  inaccurate  registration. 

The  Convention  was  far  from  satisfied  and  in  1886  instructed 
its  deputies  to  submit  to  the  General  Convention’s  Committee  on 
Canons  certain  amendments  intended  to  strengthen  the  rules. 
Next  year  the  conservative  reformers  won  in  the  Diocese,  success¬ 
fully  recommending  an  amendment  forbidding  the  transfer  of  a 
communicant  without  presenting  certificates  of  removal  and  new 
registration.  Parishes  were  ordered  to  present  annual  reports  of 
communicants  —  meaning  only  those  who  had  actually  received 
and  appeared  in  the  register.  These  rules  inaugurated  a  distinctly 
stricter  practice  and  set  an  example  to  the  whole  Church. 
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The  Church  s  name  was  a  hotly  debated  question  in  General 
Convention.  It  was  nothing  new  in  Connecticut,  and  had  troubled 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning,  the  clergy’s  first  choice  for  bishop.  In 
1786  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Abraham  Beach  of  New  Jersey,  protesting 
against  the  name  Protestant  Episcopal  as  an  innovation  unknown 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Pie  preferred  a  territorial  name.  “It 
will  be  a  great  pity  that  we  should  commit  any  blunder  of  this 
sort,  at  first  setting  out,  for  posterity  to  laugh  at,  after  we  are 
forgotten  for  everything  but  the  mistakes  which  we  committed  and 
left  behind  us  as  monuments  that  we  wanted  proper  sagacity.”6 

Learning  was  not  alone  in  his  preference,  for  the  Connecticut 
clergy  generally  favored  a  territorial  designation  like  “Church  of 
England.  Writing  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
in  1783,  they  repeatedly  used  “The  American  Church.”  In  1784  they 
employed  the  same  term  three  times,  when  addressing  their  breth¬ 
ren  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1808  Bishop 
Jarvis  confided  to  Bishop  Claggett  of  Maryland  his  preference  for 
the  title  “Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Reformed  instead  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  I  am  confident 

such  a  head  would  be  more  consistent  with  correct  notions  of  the 
Church.”7 

Seventy-five  years  later  Bishop  Brewster  was  anxious  to 
make  the  Church’s  name  conform  to  its  real  character.  In  the 
General  Convention  of  1883  he  was  one  of  the  few  deputies  who 
voted  to  strike  “Protestant  Episcopal”  from  the  title  of  the  Prayer 
Book.  Twenty  years  later  he  informed  the  Diocesan  Convention 
that  he  had  nevei  seen  any  reason  to  change  his  mind. 

At  that  time  the  matter  was  agitating  the  whole  Church. 
The  General  Convention  of  1901  had  named  a  committee  of 
bishops,  priests  and  laymen  to  secure  opinions  and  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  next  Convention.  After  prolonged  research  and 
discussion,  in  1903  they  requested  all  dioceses  and  missionary 
districts  to  state  the  name  they  would  prefer.  A  copy  of  this  query 
was  sent  also  to  every  bishop. 

The  subject  was  laid  before  the  Connecticut  Convention 
of  1903  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  hardly  be  avoided.  Bishop 
Brewster  affirmed  that  the  vote  would  be  only  an  expression  of 
opinion,  and  hoped  that  it  would  not  become  “an  issue  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  partisanship.  He  would  prefer  no  change,  unless  with 
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something  like  unanimity,  after  it  had  occurred  “in  the  thought 
and  speech  of  men.”  Removing  the  term  “Protestant”  should  not 
imply  scorn  of  the  Reformation,  “that  unique  reform  of  the  Church 
of  England  which  carefully  maintained  her  continuity  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  nothing  essential  to  Catholic  faith  and  order.”8 

He  would  prefer  “as  little  name  as  possible,”  and  thought 
that  the  ideal  one  would  be  a  territorial  designation.  Because  the 
proposed  substitutes  would  offend  and  grieve  many,  the  Bishop 
would  not  suggest  any  alteration  at  that  time.  He  recommended 
that  the  title  page  of  the  Prayer  Book  should  read:  “The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church.”  This  would  make  it  all  the 
more  a  missionary  for  Catholic  truth  and  unity. 

These  remarks  were  referred  to  a  Committee  on  Change 
of  Name,  and  the  Convention  adopted  the  committee  s  opinion 
that  any  change  of  title  would  be  inexpedient  at  the  time.  The 
Bishop  was  thanked  for  his  views  and  requested  to  have  them 
distributed  throughout  the  Diocese. 

Ten  years  later  the  controversy  threatened  to  erupt  again, 
and  Bishop  Brewster  deplored  any  discussion  without  reference 
of  the  matter  to  the  dioceses  by  the  General  Convention.  “It  were 
a  pity  for  the  Church  to  consume  much  time  in  disputing  over 
names  when  great  human  and  divine  causes  demand  Christian 
championship  and  support.  It  would  seem  doubtful  whether  the 
mind  of  the  Church  regarding  this  question  is  sufficiently  matured 
to  reach  a  determination  which  would  secure  general  acceptance.”9 
The  Diocese  was  disposed  to  agree,  fearing  a  dangerous  disruption 
over  a  trifle,  and  feeling  that  the  Catholic  content  of  the  Prayer 
Book  more  than  counterbalanced  a  questionable  legal  title.  As 
Connecticut  then  thought,  so  have  the  General  Convention  and 
the  Church  thought  ever  since  that  time. 

About  the  same  time  Connecticut  conservatism  gradually 
accepted  the  idea  of  a  change  in  the  Church’s  Constitution.  It  in¬ 
troduced  the  “Provincial  System,”  with  divisions  comprising  several 
dioceses,  and  with  synods  of  bishops  and  delegates.  The  proposal 
had  been  discussed  since  1782,  when  William  White  (later  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania)  saw  the  necessity  of  provinces.  Few  shared  his 
foresight  and  the  Constitution  ignored  the  idea,  but  the  vast  in¬ 
crease  of  dioceses  fully  verified  his  prescience. 
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Few  persons  knew  the  problems  of  the  Church's  sprawling 
organization  as  well  as  Bishop  Williams,  who  was  Presiding  Bishop 
when  provinces  were  proposed  in  1892.  He  spoke  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  plan,  urging  an  opportunity  for  appeal  from  diocesan  courts, 
short  of  the  General  Convention  or  the  House  of  Bishops,  especially 
in  cases  of  doctrine.  He  deplored  hasty  action  or  doctrinaire 
schemes,  but  hoped  to  see  "the  first  steps  taken  for  a  wise  and 
careful  treating  of  this  really  pressing  question.”10 

Twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  Church  acted  upon  his 
appeal  to  tradition.  The  General  Convention  of  1913  created  a 
provincial  system  and  placed  Connecticut  in  the  First  or  New 
England  Province.  Although  some  distrusted  "centralization  of 
power,”  Bishop  Brewster  did  not  fear  provincial  legislation  as 
authoritarian.  He  believed  that  the  change  was  justified  by  the 
sheer  size  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  cumbersome  workings  of  the 
General  Convention.  Connecticut  accordingly  adopted  the  plan 
and  elected  deputies  to  the  first  New  England  synod  in  1914. 

Leaders  in  General  Convention 

Connecticut’s  steadying  influence  in  the  General  Convention 
has  owed  much  to  the  personal  services  and  influence  of  clergy¬ 
men  and  laymen  whose  names  bcame  known  throughout  the 
Church.  They  included  several  Presiding  Bishops  who  either  were 
natives  of  the  Diocese  or  at  some  time  were  associated  with  it. 
The  first  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  Bishop  Sea- 
bury,  who  until  Sept.  1792  headed  the  House  of  Bishops,  which 
originally  consisted  of  himself  and  Bishop  White  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  fourth  Presiding  Bishop  (1838  and  1841)  was  Alexander 
Viets  Griswold,  Bishop  (1811-1843)  of  the  Eastern  Diocese.  He 
was  born,  educated,  and  ordained,  and  ministered  to  several 
parishes  in  Connecticut. 

Griswold’s  successor  was  the  venerable  Philander  Chase 
of  Ohio  (later  of  Illinois)  who  had  been  rector  (1811-1817)  of 
Christ  Church,  Hartford.  He  presided  at  the  General  Conventions 
of  1844,  1847,  and  1850.  Bishop  Benjamin  B.  Smith  of  Kentucky 
once  recalled  that  "all  men  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a 
great  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  co-extensive  with  the  limits 
of  a  Continent,  could  have  found  in  no  human  form  ...  a  more  fit 
representative,  as  its  Patriarch.”11 
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Chase  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  C.  Brownell,  his  immediate 
junior  in  the  House  of  Bishops.  He  held  the  office  for  twelve  years, 
until  his  death  in  1865,  when  he  was  the  senior  bishop  of  the 
Anglican  Communion.  His  long  illness  suggested  a  sober  review 
of  the  rule  of  seniority,  which  eventually  resulted  in  making  the 
office  elective. 

In  1887  the  presidential  office  returned  to  Connecticut, 
with  Bishop  John  Williams.  For  the  first  time  in  several  decades, 
the  Church  had  a  leader  less  than  seventy  years  old!  He  felt  that 
the  seniority  rule  was  “not  only  unwise  but  almost  cruel,”  and 
hammered  upon  this  point  until  the  General  Convention  in  1892 
declared  that  any  bishop  might  decline  or  resign.  Although  illness 
forbade  him  to  attend  in  1895  or  1898,  he  had  made  an  impression 
by  his  rare  ability  to  preside  impartially  and  to  focus  a  confused 
debate  “by  a  few  unimpassioned  and  illuminating  sentences.”  At 
his  death  in  1899  he  was  the  senior  Anglican  bishop  in  the  world. 

His  successor,  Thomas  March  Clark  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
of  Massachusetts  birth  but  was  graduated  from  Yale  College,  and 
in  1850-1854  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford.  His  great  age 
precluded  attendance  at  the  General  Convention,  which  finally 
ended  an  absurd  situation  by  adopting  his  suggestion  to  make  the 
office  elective.  At  his  death  in  1903,  he  was  the  oldest  bishop  of 
the  Anglican  Communion,  and  the  last  surviving  member  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  1867.  Another  Presiding  Bishop  with  a 
Connecticut  association  was  James  DeWolf  Perry  (1930-1937)  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  in  1904-1911  was  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
New  Haven. 

Two  Connecticut  men  have  been  President  of  the  House 
of  Deputies.  The  Rev.  Abraham  Beach  spent  his  parochial  ministry 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  but  was  a  native  of  Cheshire  and 
an  alumnus  of  Yale.  He  was  elected  in  1801,  1804,  and  1808. 
Beach  is  considered  as  the  originator  of  the  movement  to  unite  the 
Episcopal  churches  after  the  Revolution.  The  Rev.  Eben  Edwards 
Beardsley,  historian  of  the  Diocese,  presided  in  1880  and  1883, 
and  was  a  deputy  to  eight  General  Conventions,  1868-1889.  This 
alumnus  of  Trinity  College  served  the  Diocese  as  headmaster  of 
the  Episcopal  Academy,  as  historiographer,  and  as  rector  of  St. 
Thomas’s  Church,  New  Haven,  1848-1891. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Deputies  is  the  oldest 
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in  General  Convention,  and  until  1832  was  called  “Secretary  of 
General  Convention.”  The  fifth  and  seventh  terms  were  filled  by 
the  Rev.  Ashbel  Baldwin.  He  was  one  of  the  first  four  deacons 
ordained  by  Bishop  Seabury,  and  was  a  native  of  Litchfield  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale.  Baldwin  served  as  a  deputy  in  nine  Conventions, 
1799-1823,  and  was  Secretary  in  the  regular  sessions  of  1811-1820. 
and  at  a  special  one  in  1821.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1846  he 
was  the  oldest  priest  of  the  American  Church.  Baldwin  was  a 
striking  personality;  small  and  lame,  but  surprisingly  nimble  and 
businesslike,  with  a  cheerful  disposition  and  a  ready  wit.  He  was 
an  expert  in  church  legislation  and  organization. 

His  successor,  the  Rev.  John  Churchill  Rudd,  had  been 
Baldwin’s  assistant  in  three  Conventions.  He  was  associated  mostly 
with  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  represented  them  as  a 
deputy,  but  was  born  and  educated  in  Connecticut.  He  had  the 
unusual  distinction  of  editing  two  religious  periodicals,  the 
Churchmans  Magazine  and  the  Gospel  Messenger. 

The  Rev.  William  Cooper  Mead,  a  native  of  Greenwich, 
was  elected  in  1841  and  held  the  office  at  three  meetings.  He  was 
the  only  Secretary  ever  to  attend  fifteen  consecutive  Conventions, 
and  was  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Norwalk  for  forty-three  years 
(1836-1879)  and  Chairman  of  the  General  Convention’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Canons  for  twenty-one  (1853-1874).  Mead  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  worker,  even  when  he  became  the  senior  deputy,  hailed 
by  resolution  as  “the  venerable  and  revered  Nestor  of  this  House.” 
The  Churchman  declared,  “Probably  no  man  living  has  had  so  large 
a  part  in  the  Church’s  councils  or  greater  influence  in  her 
legislation.”12 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  between 
1811  and  1949,  was  held  by  seven  men  who  were  associated  with 
Connecticut.  In  1811  the  house  elected  the  Rev.  Philo  Shelton, 
rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  Fairfield  and  of  St.  John’s,  Bridgeport. 
Born  in  Huntington,  he  was  graduated  from  Yale  and  was  one  of 
the  first  four  deacons  ordained  by  Bishop  Seabury.  The  Rev. 
Jackson  Kemper,  who  served  in  1814,  later  became  rector  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church  in  Norwalk.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Mayhew  Wain- 
wright  of  New  York,  a  deputy  from  1841  to  1853,  had  been  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Hartford  (1818-1819).  The  Rev.  William  Tatlock, 
rector  of  St.  John’s  in  Stamford  (1866-1896)  served  as  Assistant 
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Secretary  in  six  Conventions  before  his  election  as  Secretary  in 
1883,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  next  three  sessions. 

For  fifty-seven  years  (1892-1949)  the  Secretaries  were  all 
Connecticut  men.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  a  native  son,  served 
longer  than  any  other  Secretary,  from  1892  until  1916.  His  dignity 
and  unruffled  good  humor  perfectly  fitted  him  for  the  office.  He 
immediately  restored  the  former  impressive  procedure  of  conveying 
messages  to  the  Deputies.  Some  of  them  said  that  it  was  worth 
coming  to  Convention,  merely  to  see  him  perform  the  ceremony. 
Doctor  Hart  cheerfully  handled  endless  routine  details  that  would 
have  bored  most  men  intolerably.  He  served  also  as  a  professor  at 
Trinity  College  and  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  as  Custodian  of 
the  Standard  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  as  Registrar  and  His¬ 
toriographer  of  General  Convention. 

In  1920  occurred  the  first  recorded  contest  for  the  office, 
between  the  Rev.  Charles  Laban  Pardee  and  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  John  F.  Plumb,  both  of  Connecticut.  Plumb  withdrew  in 
favor  of  his  rival,  who  at  once  appointed  him  as  his  assistant. 
Pardee  resigned  in  1939,  with  thanks  for  “his  unfailing  courtesy,  his 
accuracy  in  keeping  the  records  of  the  House,  and  genial  manner.”13 
Born  in  New  Haven,  he  had  the  Yale  and  Berkeley  training  that 
often  has  been  the  road  to  high  office.  Few  men  in  the  Church  ever 
have  borne  such  a  burden  of  work,  for  he  served  also  as  secretary 
of  the  American  Church  Building  Fund  Commission,  Registrar  of 
General  Convention,  and  Secretary-treasurer  of  the  Clergymen’s 
Retirement  Fund  Society. 

From  1928  until  1939  Pardee’s  assistant  was  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Fitzgerald,  who  succeeded  him  as  Secretary  and  Registrar 
until  1949.  He  was  born  in  Milford,  represented  the  Yale-Berkeley 
tradition,  and  had  served  as  a  parochial  minister. 

These  men  were  surpassed  in  length  of  service  by  Con¬ 
necticut’s  Treasurer  of  General  Convention,  William  W.  Skiddy 
of  Stamford.  He  was  elected  to  his  tenth  term  in  1928,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three,  having  served  twenty-eight  years  —  longer  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Mr.  Skiddy,  an  alumnus  of  Yale,  was  a 
manufacturer  and  banker,  well  known  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York.  He  was  a  vestryman  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Stamford,  and  a 
delegate  to  Diocesan  Convention  for  forty  years.  One  of  his  many 
accomplishments  was  the  General  Convention  Endowment  Fund. 
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An  account  of  all  contributions  of  other  Connecticut  priests 
and  laymen  to  the  General  Convention  would  require  a  separate 
book.  A  few  appear  as  especially  eminent,  like  the  Rev.  Doctor 
William  Smith  of  Norwalk,  who  in  the  early  1800’s  brought  a 
more  sophisticated  appreciation  of  church  music.  The  Rev.  Doctor 
Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis  of  Middletown  served  on  the  Missionary 
Board  in  the  1830’s,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  gathered  materials  for  a  complete  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Harriman  gained  a  reputation 
for  his  services  to  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church. 
Ernest  deF.  Miel  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  the  Ad¬ 
mission  of  New  Dioceses,  and  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  was 
elected  as  a  trustee  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
constantly  consulted  in  matters  relating  to  social  service.  Doctor 
Samuel  Hart,  on  top  of  all  his  other  duties,  was  a  leader  in  the 
Commission  on  Prayer  Book  Enrichment.  John  N.  Lewis,  rector 
of  St.  John’s  in  Waterbury,  was  prominent  in  missionary  affairs, 
especially  in  conferences  on  social  service  and  foreigners. 

Among  the  lay  deputies,  Burton  Mansfield  became  a  na¬ 
tionally  known  expert  in  canon  law,  and  served  on  numerous  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  In  1913,  having 
honestly  admitted  a  change  of  mind,  he  was  a  most  earnest  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  proposed  "Provincial  System.”  Charles  Pease  of  St. 
John’s,  Hartford,  was  a  stalwart  in  the  Commission  on  the  Nation¬ 
wide  Preaching  Mission.  Harry  H.  Heminway  became  secretary 
of  the  Church  Pension  Fund  Commission,  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  in  Canada.  For  fifteen  years 
(1940-1955)  the  House  of  Deputies  was  indebted  to  the  devoted, 
courteous,  considerate,  and  efficient  services  of  Anson  T.  McCook, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Dispatch  of  Business. 

Connecticut’s  type  of  service  is  well  described  by  a  com¬ 
ment  on  the  General  Convention  of  1916,  in  the  Connecticut 
Churchman.  "While  the  influence  of  our  men  in  the  Convention  is 
largely  a  quiet  one,  one  feels  that  this  Diocese  contributes  in  terms 
of  actual  usefulness  and  service  a  valuable  part  in  the  activities  .  .  .”14 

The  Church  Congress;  Clubs 

In  various  other  organizations  Connecticut  leaders  have 
made  their  influence  felt  throughout  the  American  Church.  One 
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effective  channel  for  their  opinions  has  been  the  unofficial  Church 
Congress.  It  was  founded  in  the  early  1870’s,  with  the  support  of 
Bishop  Williams  and  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  Harwood,  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  Haven.  The  Congress  has  existed  con¬ 
tinuously,  excepting  five  years  during  World  War  II.  Its  records 
abound  in  references  to  the  part  of  Connecticut  Churchmen  in 
its  addresses  and  enlightening,  lively  discussions.  The  topics  have 
ranged  over  the  broad  field  of  the  Church’s  interests.  With  as¬ 
tonishing  accuracy  they  have  reflected  its  changing  attitude  toward 
social,  national,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  problems. 

In  1932  Connecticut  played  host  to  a  Congress  meeting 
in  Hartford.  Fifteen  years  later,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop 
Gray,  the  Congress  published  a  report,  Episcopalians  United,  with 
a  foreword  by  the  Bishop  and  including  the  topic,  "Authority  and 
Freedom.”  Over  the  years  Connecticut  has  been  represented  by 
many  of  its  best  clerical  and  lay  leaders,  including  eminent  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Yale  University  and  Trinity  College.  The  Diocese  has 
given  to  the  meetings  the  cream  of  its  intellectual  crop,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  Church’s  thought  has  been  incalculably  great. 

A  less  obvious  but  quietly  effective  influence  has  proceeded 
from  participation  in  the  Conference  of  Diocesan  Church  Clubs. 
The  organization  has  flourished  since  1892,  with  a  noticeable  effect 
in  unifying  the  thought  and  action  of  lay  leaders.  Connecticut 
sometimes  has  been  host  to  the  Conference.  In  1915  delegates 
came  to  Hartford  representing  over  five  thousand  members,  and 
dioceses  as  far  away  as  Louisiana  and  Minnesota.  The  Conference 
was  no  mere  social  club  and  devoted  its  time  to  addresses  and 
discussions  of  such  topics  as  the  value  of  church  clubs  to  parishes 
and  dioceses.  Bishop  Brewster  spoke  on  democracy  in  the  Church 
and  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  The  Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Secretary  of  Yale,  appealed  for  support  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order,  the  Board  of  Missions,  the  Board  of  Religious 
Education,  and  the  Commission  on  Social  Service. 

Connecticut  and  Church  Journalism 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  America  is  indebted  to  the  Diocese 
of  Connecticut  for  the  origin  of  one  of  its  most  effective  agencies 
of  evangelism  —  church  magazines  and  newspapers.  In  January, 
1804  the  Churchmans  Monthly  Magazine  of  New  Haven  began 
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its  varied  career.  It  was  the  private  enterprise  of  several  prominent 
priests,  with  the  support  of  Bishop  Jarvis,  and  soon  became  a  semi¬ 
official  journal.  The  tiny  magazine,  at  first  only  sixteen  pages,  was 
ably  written  and  edited  and  covered  all  religious  interests.  Like 
most  church  periodicals,  it  wrestled  with  the  difficulties  of  printers 
and  editorial  policy,  and  it  led  a  precarious  and  migratory  life  in 
New  Haven,  New  York,  and  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey. 

For  years  this  magazine  was  practically  the  only  Episcopal 
periodical  in  America  and  had  an  extensive  circulation  outside 
Connecticut.  It  died  and  rose  twice  before  1821,  when  Bishop 
Brownell  became  the  editor  and  the  Diocesan  Convention  decided 
to  sponsor  it.  After  another  collapse,  it  was  revived  by  the  Rev. 
Tillotson  Bronson,  who  increased  its  circulation  and  gave  it  con¬ 
siderable  prestige.  His  death  practically  killed  it. 

The  clergy  found  it  intolerable  to  be  without  a  magazine, 
and  in  1827  sponsored  the  weekly  Episcopal  Watchman  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  Its  title  apparently  was  inspired  by  the  militant,  short-lived 
Watchman  published  at  New  Haven  in  1819  to  answer  attacks  upon 
the  Church.  Bishop  Brownell  superintended  the  new  venture, 
which  undertook  an  ambitious  and  comprehensive  program  —  “the 
increase  of  useful  knowledge,  the  promotion  of  virtue,  and  the 
dissemination  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.”  The  Watchman 
vigorously  defended  and  explained  Episcopal  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  worship.  The  profits,  if  any,  were  devoted  to  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society. 

The  Watchman  was  more  “newsy”  than  its  predecessor,  and 
more  attractive,  with  a  fine  little  engraving  of  Washington  (Trinity) 
College  on  the  title  page.  The  editors  were  George  W.  Doane  (later 
Bishop  of  New  Jersey)  and  William  Croswell,  a  poet  of  some  rep¬ 
utation.  The  magazine  soon  began  to  droop,  for  Doane  went 
to  Boston  and  Croswell  found  editorship  so  irksome  that  he  for¬ 
sook  it  for  the  parochial  ministry.  Financial  support  languished 
and  in  1833  the  Watchman  was  absorbed  by  the  Churchman  of 
New  York. 

Connecticut  Churchmen  were  not  easily  discouraged  and 
in  1837  started  the  Chronicle  of  the  Church  in  New  Haven.  This 
was  the  first  general  Episcopal  weekly  with  a  lay  editor,  the  lawyer 
Alonzo  B.  Chapin,  who  later  was  ordained.  Although  prospects  in 
the  “panic”  year  of  1837  must  have  looked  very  bleak,  the  magazine 
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(under  several  names)  flourished  under  Chapin  s  care  until  1845. 
It  was  then  merged  into  the  Hartford  Calendar ,  which  became  the 
official  diocesan  paper,  generally  believed  to  express  the  views  of 
Bishop  Brownell.  Later  it  became  the  Connecticut  Calendar  and 
the  Connecticut  Churchman  of  Hartford  until  1865.  It  then  merged 
with  the  Churchman  of  New  York,  which  flourished  in  1831-1861, 
was  revived  after  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1868-1871  was  published  in 
Hartford.  The  present  Connecticut  Churchman ,  established  in  1906, 
has  no  connection  with  the  previous  magazine  except  the  name, 
and  is  almost  purely  diocesan. 

A  Connecticut  Churchman,  Joseph  Salkeld  of  New  Haven, 
in  1844-1847  edited  one  of  the  most  interesting  periodicals  in  the 
history  of  American  religious  journalism.  His  family  magazine, 
The  Evergreen ,  aimed  to  reach  a  wide  audience  and  was  attractively 
printed  and  embellished  with  fine  engravings.  Its  standard 
evidently  was  too  lofty  for  general  taste  and  it  expired  after  only 
four  years.  Today  it  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  about 
church  life  and  literary  interests,  with  many  portraits  and  bio¬ 
graphies  of  leaders,  and  illustrations  of  historic  churches. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVEN 


THE  CONNECTICUT  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD 


Social  Questions 

THE  early  experience  of  Episcopalians  with  Connecticut’s  secu¬ 
lar  order  was  unhappy.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution  in  1818,  the  government  was  openly  hostile  to  them. 
They  therefore  lined  up  in  the  ranks  of  reform  because  they 
wanted  complete  religious  freedom.  They  were  strongly  inclined  to 
political  and  social  conservatism,  and  their  break  with  the  Federalist 
Party  arose  simply  from  disapproval  of  its  alliance  with  the 
state  church. 

After  Congregational  Federalism  was  dethroned,  Epis¬ 
copalians  divided  their  political  allegiance  between  the  two  major 
parties.  The  powerful  Seymour  family  and  Senator  Isaac  Toucey 
were  consistent  Democrats.  Senator  James  Dixon  was  a  Whig,  and 
Gideon  Welles  became  an  independent  Democrat  and  eventually 
a  founder  of  the  Republican  Party. 

When  reformers  began  to  criticize  the  social  and  economic 
order,  Churchmen  took  opposite  sides.  Many  stood  aghast  at  the 
reforms  demanded  by  radical  Democrats  and  labor  parties,  while 
others  smote  economic  “monopoly”  and  social  privilege.  Welles 
in  his  youth  was  an  ardent  Jacksonian  and  opposed  the  “monster” 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  high  protective  tariff.  Dixon 
considered  them  eminently  respectable. 

The  slavery  problem  provoked  an  acrimonious  controversy. 
Some  accused  those  ardent  Democrats,  Toucey  and  the  Seymours, 
of  subserviency  to  the  “Slave  Power,”  and  grumbled  that  the 
Mexican  War  was  a  plot  to  get  “more  pens  to  cram  slaves  in.” 
Gideon  Welles  deserted  the  Democrats  after  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  of  1854,  which  threatened  to  open  the  Western  territories  to 
slavery.  But  the  inflammatory  question  was  not  permitted  to  dis¬ 
rupt  the  Diocesan  Convention.  Its  resolutions  include  no  defiances 
of  slavery  like  those  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
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During  the  Civil  War  most  Episcopalians  followed  Dixon 
and  Welles  into  the  Union  camp.  They  reprobated  a  few  fire¬ 
brands,  who  publicly  sympathized  with  the  Southern  Secessionists. 
Some  Churchmen  were  anti-war  Democrats,  for  “peace  at  any 
price.”  Others  earnestly  supported  the  government,  enlisted  in  the 
armed  forces,  bought  bonds,  and  gave  generously  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  “Boys  in  Blue.” 

In  the  “Gilded  Age”  after  the  war,  social  maladies  began 
to  awaken  the  Church’s  conscience.  ( See  Chapter  Twenty-Three, 
The  Social  Gospel)  Prominent  among  them  was  the  increase  of 
divorce,  which  Bishop  Williams  excoriated  as  “sapping  every 
foundation  of  domestic  virtue  and  happiness.”1  He  blamed  the 
situation  upon  the  prevalent  view  of  marriage  as  a  purely  civil 
contract.  At  his  suggestion,  many  Churchmen  petitioned  the 
General  Assembly  to  change  the  lenient  law,  which  he  considered 
as  “a  disgrace  to  any  Christian  community”  and  a  threat  to  “the 
divine  institution  of  the  family.”2 

The  Diocese  cooperated  with  other  churches  to  secure  re¬ 
form,  and  their  united  efforts  persuaded  the  Legislature  to  adopt 
provisions  for  longer  delay  and  greater  publicity.  Even  these  did 
not  eliminate  the  notorious  newspaper  notices  of  “Divorces  legally 
and  quietly  obtained,  can  pay  by  instalments.” 

Fighting  Social  Evils 

Many  years  later  the  Diocese  was  still  wrestling  with  the 
problem.  In  1904  Bishop  Brewster  defended  the  family  as  the 
very  foundation  of  society,  and  praised  the  progress  of  interstate 
cooperation  to  secure  a  uniform  law  and  to  prevent  hasty  divorces. 
The  Church’s  canon  recognized  remarriage  for  the  innocent  party 
in  the  case  of  adultery,  but  the  Bishop  favored  abolishing  the 
exception  in  the  interest  of  social  welfare.  The  only  real  remedy, 
he  held,  would  be  to  teach  the  sacredness  of  human  love,  home, 
and  family,  and  the  sacramental  character  of  marriage. 

The  Social  Gospel  movement  shockingly  revealed  the 
disasters  of  divorce  in  broken  homes  and  juvenile  delinquency. 
In  1911  Bishop  Brewster  said:  “The  import  of  the  Family  to  our 
social  and  national  life  it  is  impossible  to  overstate  .  .  .  Where 
should  we  be  without  it?  Society  and  the  nation  cannot  afford  to 
let  this  institution  go.  In  the  fight  to  maintain  it  almost  every- 
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thing  to  be  valued  is  at  stake.”3  Next  year,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
the  Convention  instructed  the  Social  Service  Commission  to  con¬ 
sult  with  other  churches  in  preventing  hasty  marriages. 

It  proved  to  be  incredibly  hard  to  fashion  a  canon  to  protect 
the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  yet  do  justice  to  people  trapped  in 
intolerable  situations.  The  Bishop  strove  to  explain  that  the  canon 
did  not  “penalize”  seekers  of  relief.  It  was  found  safe  to  trust  those 
who  felt  justified  in  remarriage  outside  the  Church  and  seriously 
wished  admission  to  the  sacraments.  In  1940  Bishop  Budlong  de¬ 
clared  that  he  recalled  no  resentment  among  persons  who  realized 
that  in  most  cases  they  could  not  be  remarried  after  a  civil  divorce, 
because  the  Church  considered  their  ultimate  welfare.4 

Divorce  was  only  one  aspect  of  the  social  uneasiness  that 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  Church’s  conscience.  Bishop  Brewster 
seriously  doubted  that  the  Diocese  was  bearing  a  bold  enough 
witness  for  a  sounder  social  life.  The  Church  should  not  rely  upon 
organization,  but  teach  a  faith  with  doctrinal  backbone  and  enough 
moral  power  to  uphold  the  family  and  purify  civil  life.  The  Diocese 
should  be  proud  that  two  leaders  of  the  crusade  against  electoral 
corruption  were  a  devout  priest  and  a  vestryman  who  was  a  party 
chairman.  The  disease  of  greed  had  tempted  church  members  to 
corrupt  legislators,  violate  sacred  trusts,  and  crush  competition 
ruthlessly,  and  yet  a  Churchman  had  helped  to  expose  scandalous 
abuses  in  business  practice. 

Bishop  Brewster  upheld  the  ideal  of  civic  duty  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  He  gloried  in  the  Church’s  part  in  securing  the  Great 
Charter  of  liberties  from  King  John  of  England  in  1215.  Later 
association  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuart  kings  and  with  corrupt 
oligarchies  had  caused  a  deserved  loss  of  influence.  By  alliance 
with  genuine  liberty  the  Church  could  regain  the  loyalty  of  the 
masses,  who  had  been  alienated  by  ecclesiastical  obeisance  to 
political  and  social  reaction.  “The  clergy,”  he  said,  “will  by  no 
means  engage  in  the  wicked  work  of  exciting  or  arraying  class 
against  class.  But  above  all  they  will  take  good  care  that  they  do 
not  even  seem  to  be  retained  in  the  interest  of  any  particular, 
privileged  class.”5 

The  Bishop  repeatedly  declared  that  the  Church’s  social  serv¬ 
ice  should  promote  fellowship  and  brotherhood.  It  must  stress  the 
ethical  aspects  of  economics  and  the  commonwealth  of  all  men. 
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It  seemed  to  him  hardly  foolish  to  dream  that  “the  iron  age  of  the 
last  century  is  destined  more  and  more  to  give  way  to  an  age 
comparatively  golden  because  at  least  somewhat  nearer  that  King¬ 
dom  of  God  .  .  He  suspected  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
twentieth  century  might  be  a  struggle  to  maintain  the  sacred  value 
of  human  life  against  the  domination  of  materialism,  which  inspired 
class  warfare.  He  saw  signs  of  promise  in  the  transition  from 
lawless  competition  to  cooperation,  a  recognition  of  the  common 
interests  of  employer  and  employee,  and  the  ideal  of  mutual  inter¬ 
dependence  rather  than  socialistic  regimentation.6 

His  sincerity  and  eloquence  converted  many  Churchmen, 
when  leaders  of  the  Progressive  political  reform  crusade  were 
voicing  the  same  ideals.  The  new  current  of  thought  among  en¬ 
lightened  Churchmen  was  part  of  the  tide  setting  against  crass 
materialism.  To  them  it  bore  the  challenge  to  a  genuine  revival 
of  faith  and  spiritual  living. 

Convincing  evidence  of  the  new  mentality  was  an  increasing 
interest  in  international  cooperation.  The  Convention  of  1911  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Bishop’s  recommendation  of  a  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration,  and  by  resolution  urged  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Unlimited  Arbitration  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

War:  The  Church  Tested 

The  Diocese  was  in  this  idealistic  mood  when  the  eruption 
of  war  in  1914  struck  the  nation  and  the  Church  in  stunned  sur¬ 
prise.  One  of  the  few  persons  who  grasped  its  real  meaning  was 
Bishop  Brewster,  who  foresaw  “the  break-up  of  an  old  order  and  the 
incoming  of  something  other  than  has  been.”  He  was  convinced 
that  the  cause  of  militarism  was  materialism,  and  hoped  that  the 
new  era  would  bring  “some  reign  of  universal  law.”  The  Church 
should  take  a  worthy  part  in  building  a  better  society  upon  “the 
absolute  authority  of  the  standard  of  right.”7  The  Bishop  had  no 
illusion  that  the  nation  could  stand  aloof,  and  in  1916  he  began  to 
warn  against  complacency  while  others  paid  a  bloody  price  for 
defending  freedom. 

When  war  came  to  America,  the  Diocese  proved  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  Many  rectors  strove  to  keep  in  touch  with  young 
parishioners  in  the  armed  forces  and  to  comfort  their  families. 
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Some  served  as  Red  Cross  workers  or  as  chaplains.  The  people 
supplied  them  with  equipment  and  visited  the  open  churches  to 
pray  for  the  anxious  and  the  bereaved.  The  Diocese  compiled  a 
register  of  several  thousand  service  men  and  women  and  an  honor 
roll  of  the  dead.  The  Bishop  appointed  a  War  Commission  and  a 
special  clergymen’s  War  Work  Commission.  The  women  helped 
girls  in  war  service,  especially  through  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society. 

While  the  Convention  by  resolution  assured  President  Wilson 
of  its  support  for  his  ideal  war  aims,  the  Bishop  pleaded  against 
hatred  and  revenge.  He  deplored,  particularly,  abuse  of  the  foreign- 
bom  and  the  repeal  of  laws  to  protect  women  and  children  in  in¬ 
dustry.  He  warned  against  the  hypocrisy  of  proclaiming  a  holy  war 
against  militarism  while  undermining  democracy  at  home.  Church¬ 
men  must  set  the  example  of  patriotism  and  unselfish  service,  and 
crusade  to  preserve  civilized  values  and  respect  for  humanity. 
Throughout  the  war  he  advocated  moral  and  social  reform  to  make 
the  nation  worthy  of  international  cooperation. 

Between  Crises 

The  postwar  era  would  have  disappointed  anyone  with  less 
solid  ideals  than  Bishop  Brewster’s.  Reacting  against  its  own 
crusading  spirit,  the  nation  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  President’s  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  League  of  Nations.  But  the  Bishop  never  let  his  diocese 
forget  the  ideal  of  an  international  covenant  for  peace,  and  the 
Church’s  duty  to  uphold  “its  own  Catholic  ideal  of  a  human  fellow¬ 
ship  transcending  national  and  racial  limits.”8 

Between  wars  the  Diocese  attempted  to  honor  at  least  the 
spirit  of  his  vision.  Dean  Colladay’s  sincere  devotion  persuaded 
the  Convention  to  advocate  a  reduction  of  naval  armaments.  An¬ 
other  resolution  urged  joining  the  World  Court  of  Arbitration  and 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  Convention  passed  the  Rev.  Floyd 
S.  Kenyon’s  motion  deploring  “settlement”  of  disputes  by  war,  and 
favoring  the  League  or  some  other  effective  association.  Bishop 
Acheson  discerned  the  futility  of  demanding  disarmament  without 
genuine  brotherhood,  and  encouraged  youth  groups  to  discuss  the 
Christian  view  of  war,  peace,  and  international  comity. 

Cultivation  of  international  good  will  began  where  it  should 
—  at  home.  Urged  by  Bishop  Brewster,  the  Convention  requested 
the  United  States  Congress  to  protect  Alaskan  natives  against 
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fishing  practices  that  destroyed  their  food.  On  motion  by  Dean 
Colladay,  President  Coolidge  was  thanked  for  opposing  the 
Japanese  Exclusion  Bill  as  a  “needless  offense  to  a  friendly  nation” 
an  expression  that  proved  to  be  ironic.  The  Diocese  responded 
generously  to  an  appeal  for  funds  to  rebuild  Saint  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Tokyo,  destroyed  by  earthquake  and  fire.  And  many 
parishes  gave  for  the  relief  of  flood  sufferers  in  China. 

While  Bishop  Brewster  lived,  Connecticut  Churchmen  never 
became  forgetful  of  their  obligations  to  the  world.  In  1919,  the 
year  of  the  bitter  steel  strike,  he  deplored  in  the  Church  “the  listless 
complacency  of  a  comfortable  club.”  Braving  the  accusation  of 
“radicalism,”  he  announced  The  Church  and  Industrial  Relations  as 
the  topic  for  discussion  at  the  men’s  Convention  dinner.  At  the 
same  time  he  deplored  an  overconfidence  in  the  secular  methods 
of  reform. 

Four  years  later  the  Bishop  attacked  social  and  religious 
intolerance,  particularly  anti-Semitism  and  the  Ku  Klux  campaign 
to  ‘smear”  Roman  Catholics  and  destroy  their  parish  schools.  In 
1928  the  Bishop  branded  as  “a  sinister  menace  to  genuine  de¬ 
mocracy”  the  attacks  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  of  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President.9  His  tolerance  did 
not  condone  lawlessness,  for  he  deplored  flouting  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  as  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  democratic  government 
and  the  supremacy  of  law. 

It  was  hard  enough  to  appeal  to  idealism  in  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity.  In  1932,  deep  in  the  bog  of  depression,  it  was  even 
harder  for  Bishop  Acheson  to  ask  for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
future.  The  Convention  was  in  a  mood  to  cut  the  budget  and  re¬ 
frain  from  new  enterprises. 

Three  years  later  Bishop  Budlong  challenged  the  Diocese 
to  rededicate  itself  to  a  gospel  of  social  redemption.  Programs  and 
propaganda  would  be  useless  without  increasing  demonstrations 
of  faith  and  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  sacramental  means  of 
strengthening  grace,  he  proclaimed.  What  folly  to  deplore  the 
efforts  of  dictators  to  stamp  out  Christianity,  while  winking  at  a 
departure  from  Christian  standards  at  home!  A  renewal  of  faith 
would,  he  felt,  inspire  good  works  in  time,  treasure,  and  energy,  to 
bring  others  to  a  knowledge  of  the  redemptive  gospel. 
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The  Second  Crisis:  World  War  II 

Within  a  few  years  Connecticut  was  summoned  to  test  it¬ 
self  by  that  standard.  The  outbreak  of  war  found  Churchmen  not 
as  unprepared  as  in  1914,  but  still  seemingly  without  definite  ideas 
of  their  duty.  Like  Brewster,  Bishop  Budlong  declared  that  they 
should  help  to  conserve  the  precious  spiritual  values  that  the 
world  would  need  when  peace  came.  A  few  months  before  the 
disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor,  he  deplored  the  indifference  and  de¬ 
featism.  It  was  folly  to  be  complacent,  he  said,  when  evil  forces 
were  determined  to  deprive  men  of  God-given,  inalienable  rights. 
“With  heartache  and  shame  we  must  admit  that  what  is  happening 
in  the  world  today  proves  that  the  Christian  witness  has  been 
inadequate.”10 

Once  the  nation  was  committed  to  fight,  Bishop  Budlong  de¬ 
precated  all  war  for  national  aggrandizement.  War  had  come,  he 
insisted,  because  Bishop  Brewster’s  vision  of  a  community  of  nations 
had  not  even  been  tried.  The  cause  of  failure  had  been  the  impulse 
to  retreat  into  our  private  lives  and  to  avoid  patient  effort  and 
sacrifice  to  win  the  peace.  When  invasion  of  the  Nazi  stronghold 
approached,  the  Bishop  called  for  special  prayers  and  warned 
Churchmen  not  to  see  selfishness  only  in  the  war  aims  of  others. 

Clergy  and  people  unstintingly  gave  themselves  and  their 
means.  So  many  priests  enlisted  as  chaplains  that  maintenance  of 
the  parochial  ministry  became  a  vexing  problem.  The  chaplains 
made  a  gallant  record;  one,  Hamilton  H.  Kellogg,  became  Senior 
Chaplain  of  the  First  Army  in  Europe.  Contributions  poured  in 
for  the  Chaplains’  Fund  to  provide  equipment  and  discretionary 
funds.  Such  sacrifice  was  more  than  worthwhile,  for  the  chaplains 
were  so  devoted  that  their  percentage  of  casualties  was  greater  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  services. 

By  1944  the  Diocese  had  about  five  thousand  members  in 
war  service,  and  their  absence  crippled  every  phase  of  parish  life. 
Bishop  Budlong  wrote  to  hundreds  of  them  and  sent  messages  of 
sympathy  to  relatives  of  those  who  died.  Both  bishops  and  the 
Church  Club  mailed  innumerable  Christmas  books  and  cards. 

Spiritual  care  of  service  people  was  the  special  mission  of 
Bishop  Gray.  He  performed  it  the  more  sympathetically  because 
of  his  memories  of  being  a  lonesome  soldier  on  cold  sentry  duty  in 
World  War  I.  His  Diocesan  Army  and  Navy  Commission  became 
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the  clearing  house  for  correspondence  and  special  assistance,  and 
helped  all  diocesan  chaplains  during  and  after  the  war.  Its  in¬ 
numerable  contacts  with  service  personnel  revealed  their  unsus¬ 
pected  loyalty  to  the  Church,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  interest 
of  their  homekeeping  fellow  Churchmen. 

A  ministry  demanding  really  deep  Christian  conviction  was 
the  care  of  the  conscientious  objectors.  Bishop  Budlong  willingly 
cooperated  with  the  General  Convention’s  special  committee  to  aid 
them,  and  appealed  to  his  people  to  help  and  to  forget  their  natural 
disapproval.  He  realized  how  difficult  it  was  to  understand  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  “C.O.,”  but  wanted  to  spare  his  Church  the  embar- 
rassment  of  letting  the  burden  of  care  fall  upon  other  communions. 
The  response  was  small  but  it  revealed  some  change  in  attitude 
since  World  War  I,  when  the  C.O.  had  been  a  social  pariah. 

The  Diocese  continually  tried  to  relieve  distress  among  the 
hosts  of  defense  industry  workers.  Churches  lent  their  parish 
houses  for  recreation  and  as  temporary  homes.  The  people  wel¬ 
comed  strangers  and  some  busy  rectors  visited  all  newcomers,  re¬ 
gardless  of  religion.  Many  parishes  worked  with  the  churches  of 
other  faiths  and  with  public  welfare  agencies  in  ministering  to 
confused  and  unhappy  families. 

War  chafed  the  painful  bruise  of  race  relations,  when  the 
demand  for  labor  attracted  many  Negroes.  Many  Jamaicans  made 
a  satisfactory  religious  adjustment  because  they  were  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  But  hosts  of  the  native-born  had  no  social 
tie  outside  the  temporary  home.  Friction  over  housing  and  recre¬ 
ation  inspired  the  Governor  to  appoint  an  Interracial  Commission, 
of  which  Bishop  Gray  became  the  first  chairman.  He  gladly  helped 
to  study  the  situation  and  make  recommendations  to  promote 
harmony.  He  believed  that  the  Church’s  part  in  the  delicate  task 
would  clarify  her  teaching  that  “God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.”  The 
experience  shaped  his  policy  toward  the  reduction  of  interracial 
and  religious  tensions  after  the  war. 

Preoccupation  with  war  concerns  did  not  prevent  Church 
people  from  deepening  their  spiritual  life,  and  their  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  other  branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  Visits 
to  war  shrines  to  pray  for  loved  ones  in  the  armed  forces  helped  to 
strengthen  the  spiritual  fibre.  And  for  the  first  time  many  realized 
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their  membership  in  a  worldwide  church,  when  they  contributed 
to  aid  British  missions  on  distant  continents. 

Immediate  war  problems  did  not  deflect  Bishop  Budlong’s 
thoughts  from  the  future.  He  was  determined  that  the  Church 
should  not  repeat  its  failure,  in  the  First  World  War,  to  make 
adequate  advance  plans  for  leadership  and  service.  Connecticut 
Churchmen  must  help  to  extend  home  missions  among  Negroes, 
and  to  sustain  overseas  fields  where  myriads  were  holding  out 
their  hands  to  the  Church. 

Postwar  Opportunity 

The  vast  tasks  ahead  began  to  loom  up  in  1944,  when  Arch¬ 
bishop  Cyril  Foster  Garbett  of  York  visited  the  United  States.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  discussing  Christian  cooperation  and  re¬ 
construction  with  leaders  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  and  the  missionary  societies.  The  Diocese 
welcomed  him  with  a  service  in  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  and 
a  reception  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  which  awarded  him  an 
honorary  degree.  His  ideal  of  the  necessity  of  Christian  unity  left 
a  permanent  impression. 

Even  while  he  presided  at  a  Victory  Day  service  in  the 
Cathedral,  Bishop  Budlong  was  burdened  by  thoughts  of  the 
Church  s  duty  to  the  world.  To  the  Convention  of  1945  he  pro¬ 
claimed  its  responsibility  to  feed  and  clothe  the  destitute  and  to 
cooperate  in  securing  a  permanent  peace.  Churchmen  must  eschew 
arrogance  in  victory  and  rededicate  their  lives  to  God’s  service,  so 
that  youth  should  not  have  died  in  vain. 

When  rising  international  suspicion  began  to  recall  the  sad 
aftermath  of  World  War  I,  the  Bishop  felt  that  what  the  world  and 
the  Church  needed  was  common  allegiance  to  a  personal  God. 
May  it  not  be,  he  asked,  “that  God  permitted  man  to  smash  the 
atom  and  unleash  atomic  energy  ...  to  force  upon  man  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  without  the  development  of  moral  and  spiritual  stature 
commensurate  with  our  scientific  attainments  .  .  .  the  outcome  — 
the  end  —  is  self-destruction  and  death?”11 

He  did  not  let  the  Diocese  forget  this  during  the  immediate 
need  to  aid  and  instruct  returning  chaplains  and  to  advise  de¬ 
mobilized  service  people.  In  1947  he  and  Bishop  Gray  devoted 
most  of  their  addresses  to  spiritual  preparation  for  a  new  era  and 
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to  missions,  the  Reconstruction  and  Advance  Fund,  and  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Bishop’s  Fund  for  World  Relief.  They  underlined  the 
necessity  of  a  spiritual  revival  to  approach  the  uprooted,  the 
lapsed,  and  the  indifferent,  and  to  combat  the  growth  of  divorce 
and  juvenile  delinquency.  Revival  must  be  founded  upon  the  good 
example  of  personal  religion,  to  be  stimulated  through  the  Presiding 
Bishop’s  plan  for  parish  visits. 

The  Convention  in  1947  requested  the  Bishop  to  name  a 
special  committee  to  foster  this  effort.  The  plans  included  study 
and  discussion  of  the  Church’s  faith  and  practice  by  local  groups, 
the  Laymen’s  Conference,  and  the  fall  Clergy  Conference.  The 
well-planned  program  extended  from  September,  1947  until  the 
diocesan  corporate  Communion  on  the  following  Whitsunday. 
It  comprised  regular  worship  and  Communion,  parish  visitation, 
and  ministry  to  the  “unchurched.”  The  guiding  idea  was  that  the 
world’s  salvation  lies  in  the  cultivation  of  individual  spiritual 
strength.  Bishop  Gray  recalled  Lord  Halifax’s  saying  that  if 
Christians  had  been  as  enthusiastic  for  truth  as  the  Nazis  had  been 
for  error,  the  world  would  not  have  been  wrapped  in  fear. 

The  Convention  expressed  the  new  attitude  toward  the  world 
in  1948  by  petitioning  the  Lambeth  Conference  to  summon  men 
and  nations  to  withstand  war-breeding  evils,  and  to  approach 
international  problems  with  good  will.  A  resolution  urged  the 
President  and  the  United  States  Congress  to  suggest  amendments 
to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  curb  aggression  and 
establish  international  law  and  order. 

It  was  easier  to  pass  general  resolutions  than  to  practice 
fellowship.  Bishop  Gray’s  addresses  in  1949  and  1950  pointed  to 
the  futility  of  talking  about  “brotherhood”  while  barring  Negroes 
from  churches  and  conventions.  How  could  anyone  cry  “peace” 
and  accept  a  materialism  that  regards  man  as  an  inevitably  warring 
animal?  Or  “charity,”  and  yet  ignore  the  plight  of  persons  rotting 
away  in  prison  camps?  He  scored  the  nonsense  of  “containing 
communism,”  if  Churchmen  continued  to  offer  a  spiritual  vacuum 
to  its  penetration.  One  could  not  have  democracy  without  roots 
in  Christian  conviction,  nor  the  “good  life”  without  godliness. 
Heathen  living  at  home  would  not  convert  the  “heathen”  abroad, 
especially  while  Christians  remained  divided. 
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Church  Unity  Begins  at  Home 
For  many  years  the  Diocese  had  been  concerned  about 
remedying  the  scandal  of  a  rent  Christendom,  including  the 
branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  Bishop  Seabury  and  a  few 
later  leaders,  like  Doctor  Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  had  maintained  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  and  with  English 
friends.  British  Churchmen  occasionally  had  visited  the  United 
States  and  written  reports  and  books  on  American  religion.  Bishops 
Chase  of  Ohio  and  Hobart  of  New  York,  who  had  ministered  in 
this  Diocese,  had  visited  England  in  the  1820’s  to  secure  financial 
help.  Chase  was  immensely  popular;  people  flocked  to  see  a  back- 
woods  bishop  who  cultivated  his  own  farm.  A  few  years  later 
Bishop  George  W.  Doane  of  New  Jersey  (once  a  teacher  in  Trinity 
College)  became  the  first  American  bishop  to  preach  in  an  English 
cathedral.  Such  relations  were  entirely  personal  for  there  was  not 
even  a  semi-official  bond  until  after  the  Civil  War. 

Foreign  missions  brought  increasing  American  contacts  with 
the  Church  of  England  and  tightened  bonds  already  woven  by 
visits,  by  British  generosity  to  the  American  Church,  and  by  the 
international  Catholic  revival.  A  few  leaders  began  to  dream  of 
drawing  the  scattered  branches  of  Anglicanism  closer  together. 

Their  ideal  approached  reality  in  1865  when  the  Church 
of  England  in  Canada  requested  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  favor  one  General  Council  .  .  .  gathered  from  every  land.” 
After  long  deliberation,  he  fixed  the  character  and  policy  of  the 
Lambeth  Conferences  by  calling  a  consultative  meeting  of  bishops 
without  power  to  bind  any  branch  of  the  Church. 

A  new  era  opened  on  Washington’s  Birthday  in  1867  when 
Archbishop  Longley  invited  the  American  bishops  to  attend  a 
conference  of  all  Anglican  prelates  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  following  September.  Many  years  later  Bishop  Brewster 
amusedly  recalled  the  “tumult  of  apprehension”  the  circular  letter 
excited  in  this  country.  It  aroused  dormant  anti-British  prejudices 
and  suspicions  that  the  Mother  Church  wanted  to  clamp  authority 
upon  her  scattered  children.  Many  English  Churchmen  disap¬ 
proved,  and  Dean  Stanley  of  Westminster  even  refused  to  allow  the 
bishops  to  hold  a  service  in  his  historic  abbey. 

No  such  feelings  bothered  Bishop  Williams  when  he  de¬ 
cided  not  to  attend.  He  would  have  appreciated  fraternal  worship 
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and  consultation,  and  longed  to  visit  the  mother  country.  But 
without  an  assistant  he  could  not  forsake  his  diocese  for  such  a  long 
time.  He  was  content  merely  to  express  “the  hope  that  the  blessing 
of  God  may  rest  upon  the  conference,  and  make  it  the  instrument 
of  great  good  to  his  Church.”12 

As  the  Archbishop  admitted,  the  meeting  was  “experimental,” 
because  there  was  no  custom  to  guide  its  proceedings.  Seventy-six 
bishops,  including  nineteen  from  the  United  States,  discussed  the 
Church’s  position  and  the  authority  of  its  governing  bodies,  and 
issued  a  greeting  to  its  members  throughout  the  world.  The  im¬ 
pression  of  unity  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  effective  meeting, 
which  was  encouraged  by  the  hearty  approval  of  the  General 
Convention  in  1868. 

The  call  for  the  second  Conference  was  published  by  the 
Canadian  Church  in  1872  and  was  gladly  seconded  by  many  leaders 
in  the  United  States.  Four  years  later  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  issued  invitations  to  a  meeting  in  1878.  The  replies  over¬ 
whelmingly  favored  a  longer  session  for  greater  accomplishment. 
The  Archbishop  suggested  discussion  among  the  branches,  their 
conditions  and  needs,  and  closer  relations  among  their  missions. 
This  program  became  the  model  for  all  later  meetings.  Since  that 
time  Conferences  have  been  held  at  intervals  of  about  ten  years, 
and  have  immensely  promoted  cooperation  and  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing.  The  proportion  of  attending  bishops  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  and  Americans  have  participated  prominently  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  important  committees. 

No  bishop  could  have  worked  harder  for  its  success  than 
Chauncey  B.  Brewster.  Remembering  the  first  Conference,  he 
rejoiced  to  see  suspicion  and  doubt  gradually  yield  to  friendliness 
and  confidence.  He  pleasantly  anticipated  the  sixth  Conference, 
and  perceived  the  humor  in  the  invitation  to  hear  a  sermon  in 
Westminster  Abbey  —  by  the  Dean!  He  headed  one  of  the  most 
important  committees  and  the  discussions  included  subjects  he 
cherished:  reunion  with  other  churches,  Christianity  and  inter¬ 
national  relations,  and  the  Church’s  duty  in  industrial  and  social 
questions.  One  of  his  own  addresses  advocated  a  League  of  Nations 
and  the  bishops  endorsed  his  sentiments.  He  brought  home  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  of  the  Conference’s  trust  in  prayer,  and  of  the 
meeting’s  replacement  of  platitudes  by  action. 
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Lambeth  ’  continually  gained  popularity  among  Connecticut 
Churchmen,  but  many  felt  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  Among 
them  was  Bishop  Gray,  who  in  1944  forcefully  reminded  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  need  for  greater  unity  in  the  Anglican  Communion, 
which  had  already  proved  its  ability  to  comprehend  different  views. 

The  Anglican  Congress 

Bishop  Gray  contemplated  a  general  Anglican  Congress,  in¬ 
cluding  diocesan  clerical  and  lay  delegates.  The  response  really 
surprised  him  by  its  expression  of  a  longing  for  closer  and  more 
democratic  fellowship.  He  even  suggested  a  federation  of  the 
twenty-three  Anglican  churches  as  “a  long  step  towards  the  ulti¬ 
mate  reunion  of  Christendom." 

Neither  he  nor  Bishop  Budlong  wanted  to  abandon  the 
Lambeth  Conferences.  1  hey  regarded  these  as  part  of  the  program 
for  greater  unity  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  boldly 
presented  to  the  General  Convention  in  1946. 

Bishop  Gray’s  persistent  hard  work  made  Connecticut  a  cen¬ 
ter  of  activity  for  greater  Anglican  unity.  He  wrote  a  widely-read 
essay,  “The  Future  Course  of  the  Anglican  Communion,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Anglican  Theological  Review  for  January,  1946.  In 
this  he  stressed  the  Episcopal  Church’s  favorable  position  in  pro¬ 
moting  unity  and  close  cooperation  in  the  mission  field  to  confront 
paganism.  He  promoted  the  concept  of  unity,  and  at  the  Lambeth 
Conference  in  1948  he  proposed  an  advisory  council  on  missionary 
strategy,  a  central  college  at  Canterbury  for  post-ordination  study, 
and  a  Pan-Anglican  Congress  in  1953.  His  interest  awakened  in 
members  of  the  Diocese  a  loyalty  to  the  ideal  equal  to  his  own.  A 
stream  of  queries  poured  into  the  Diocesan  House  about  relations 
between  the  American  Church  and  the  Anglican  churches  abroad. 

Inspired  by  this  rising  interest,  in  1949  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  authorized  the  Presiding  Bishop  to  issue  invitations  to  a 
Pan-Anglican  Congress  of  bishops  and  clerical  and  lay  delegates, 
to  meet  in  the  United  States.  Enthusiasm  was  promoted  especially 
by  the  semi-annual  review,  Pan-Anglican ,  established  and  edited 
by  Bishop  Gray  to  spread  news  and  opinions  of  the  worldwide 
Anglican  Communion.  The  Bishop  felt  that  stronger  ties  would 
increase  interest  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement  to  unite  all  Christian 
churches.  He  bore  a  toilsome  burden  in  preparing  for  the  Congress 
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at  Minneapolis  in  August  of  1954,  serving  as  chairman  of  arrange¬ 
ments  and  Episcopal  Secretary.  For  the  first  time,  the  Anglican 
Communion  achieved  a  complete  representation  of  its  many  nations 
and  cultures  meeting  outside  England.  The  assembly  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  fifty-seven  delegates  impressed  the  newspapers  and  the 
American  people,  and  revealed  to  many  American  Episcopalians 
the  truly  international  and  catholic  character  of  their  Church. 

The  Nearest  Neighbors 

Connecticut’s  interest  in  Pan-Anglicanism  accompanied 
efforts  to  befriend  other  American  churches  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  participation  in  the  worldwide  Ecumenical  Movement.  Bishop 
Williams  encouraged  this  ecumenical  spirit  in  his  Convention  ad¬ 
dress  of  1888,  welcoming  the  change  from  complacent  acceptance 
of  Christian  divisions  as  “wholesome  competition.”  Seeking  unity 
for  a  conversion  of  the  world  appeared  to  him  like  Ezekiels  vision 
of  the  stirring  in  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  The  General  Convention  s 
appointment  of  a  Commission  on  Christian  Unity  was  not,  he  de¬ 
clared,  an  invitation  to  uncertain  reliance  upon  individual  plans. 
It  was  an  opportunity  to  avoid  a  narrow  temper,  while  awaiting 
unity  in  the  Church  as  a  visible  institution.  Unity,  he  thought, 
would  come  through  interdenominational  cooperation,  by  prayer 
rather  than  plans,  and  by  use  of  the  Holy  Communion,  the  great 
sacrament  of  unity. 

The  ecumenical  spirit  was  not  seriously  tested  for  about 
twenty  years.  Then,  in  1908,  the  Diocese  was  startled  by  an 
earnest  proposal  for  visible  unity  between  the  Episcopal  and 
Congregational  churches.  It  was  suggested  by  Doctor  Newman 
Smyth,  a  prominent  Congregational  minister,  in  a  meeting  of  Con¬ 
gregational  and  Episcopal  clergymen.  Doctor  Smyth  had  recently 
surprised  the  religious  world  by  his  book,  Passing  Protestantism 
and  Coming  Catholicism.  Episcopacy,  he  claimed,  was  the  key  to 
unity,  and  the  Anglican  Church  should  initiate  action  by  appealing 
to  other  Christians.  It  might  adopt  a  form  of  ordination  not  dis¬ 
crediting  previous  ministry  and  adapt  episcopal  authority  to  con¬ 
gregational  liberty. 

At  the  next  Convention  Bishop  Brewster  pleaded  for  patient 
and  charitable  consideration  of  all  such  proposals.  The  worlds 
tendency,  he  said,  was  toward  greater  unities,  and  the  becoming 
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attitude  for  Churchmen  should  be  “Christian  and  Catholic  .  .  .  not 
polemic  but  irenic.”13  The  Congregational  proposal  was  occa¬ 
sionally  discussed  for  many  years,  and  Bishop  Brewster  still  hoped 
for  unity  beyond  such  “sentimental  and  temporary  make-believe” 
as  the  exchange  of  pulpits.  He  would  not  minimize  honest  dif- 
erences,  but  seek  grounds  of  agreement  and  sacrifice  prejudices 
mistaken  for  principles. 

In  1919  the  General  Convention  considered  a  proposed  con¬ 
cordat,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  continue  conferences  with 
the  Congregationalists.  Upon  the  commission’s  recommendation, 
the  Convention  enacted  a  canon  permitting  bishops  to  ordain 
ministers  of  other  communions  under  certain  conditions.  Part  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  press  professed  to  believe  that  sacred  prin¬ 
ciples  had  been  wantonly  surrendered.  Bishop  Brewster  saw  no 
objections  and  requested  the  prayers  of  his  people.  He  believed 
that  the  provision  might  also  be  needed  to  ordain  priests  for 
Eastern  Orthodox  communions  in  America.  It  was  little  used  in 
Connecticut.  In  one  instance  a  Congregational  minister  was  or¬ 
dained  and  ministered  to  an  Episcopal  congregation. 

Connecticut’s  attitude  regarding  unity  was  that  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  1920.  The  bishops’  appeal  disavowed 
uniformity  in  belief  and  practice,  while  presenting  the  historic 
episcopate  as  a  means  of  attaining  fellowship  in  an  organic  unity. 
The  Bishop  and  the  Diocese  rejected  mere  alliances  and  federa¬ 
tions,  which  might  actually  prolong  separation.  Bishop  Brewster 
staked  his  own  hope  upon  the  coming  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order. 

He  made  a  gesture  of  good  will  toward  the  Congregation¬ 
alists  by  visiting  England  in  1920  to  participate  in  commemorating 
the  tercentenary  of  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower.  In  his  sermon 
to  a  vast  congregation  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Plymouth,  he  re¬ 
cognized  the  original  Congregational  separation  as  natural  in  an 
age  of  compulsive  religious  uniformity.  He  saw  the  trend  toward 
unity  as  a  “return  of  the  Mayflower ”  to  catholic  solidarity  and 
fellowship.  He  believed  that  the  forefathers  of  New  England 
had  opposed  not  episcopacy  as  such,  but  its  alliance  with  political 
tyranny.  To  him  the  passing  of  separation  seemed  evident  in  the 
suggestions  of  unity  made  to  the  Episcopal  Church  by  other 
communions. 
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None  received  more  earnest  consideration  than  a  proposed 
concordat  with  the  Presbyterians.  Bishop  Budlong  cautiously  re¬ 
marked  that  the  groups  should  become  better  acquainted  by  ex¬ 
changing  pulpits  and  visiting  each  other’s  churches.  He  followed 
Brewster’s  line  of  thought  by  favoring  discussion  without  contro¬ 
versy.  Full  consideration  should  precede  decision  in  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  he  would  wait  for  the  next  Lambeth  Conference  to 
express  the  mind  of  the  whole  Church. 

The  Bishop  named  a  committee  to  study  the  plan  and  similar 
ones  for  other  churches,  and  hoped  to  discover  a  diocesan  view¬ 
point  to  be  expressed  in  a  resolution.  In  the  meantime  Churchmen 
should  take  an  irenic  attitude  and  work  with  others  for  community 
and  world  welfare.  Unity  so  attained  would  be  far  better  than  “a 
premature  formal  agreement  upon  matters  of  doctrine  and  practice.” 
He  endorsed  Bishop  Brewster’s  words,  many  years  before:  “I  am 
reluctant  to  take  short  cuts  lest,  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  a  goal 
too  hurriedly,  I  may  find  myself  confronted  by  an  impassable 
chasm.”14 

That  particular  goal  never  has  been  reached  but  the  irenic 
spirit  has  appeared  on  many  occasions  since  1940.  The  Diocese  has 
cooperated  with  the  Connecticut  Council  of  Churches  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Education.  It  has  followed  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Council  to  join  with  other  communions  in  the  United 
Church  Canvass  to  keep  the  claims  of  religion  before  the  people. 
In  1948  the  Rev.  Floyd  Tomkins  addressed  the  Convention  on  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church,  and  introduced 
Bishop  Joseph  Lesniak  of  its  Eastern  Diocese  to  convey  a  greeting 
from  his  people. 

In  1948  the  Diocese  confronted  a  searching  test  of  its 
ecumenical  sincerity,  in  a  heated  controversy  over  a  resolution  to 
join  the  Connecticut  Council  of  Churches.  A  committee  merely 
recommended  cooperation  with  some  of  its  activities,  with  freedom 
of  decision  and  allowing  parishes  to  join  local  councils  at  will.  The 
lingering  aloofness  expressed  a  feeling  that  the  Council  might 
commit  the  Diocese  to  policies  and  acts  which  would  cause  dis¬ 
sension  in  the  Church. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Convention  this  attitude  was  sharply 
criticized  as  a  selfish  and  timid  excuse  for  mere  apathy.  After  all, 
the  General  Convention  had  joined  the  Federal  Council  of 
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Churches  and  many  parishes  belonged  to  local  ones  —  the  only 
genuine  way  to  learn  Christian  fellowship.  Joining  would  not  com¬ 
promise  independence  and  the  alleged  embarrassing  “pronounce¬ 
ments”  could  scarcely  be  more  annoying  than  those  of  some  groups 
of  Churchmen.  The  resolution  not  to  join  was  adopted  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  only  eight  votes  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  If  the 
ecumenical  spirit  had  not  won  the  battle,  at  least  it  had  gained 
ground  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Worldwide  Fellowship 

Even  more  encouraging  was  the  attitude  toward  worldwide 
Christian  fellowship.  Bishop  Brewster  led  the  advance,  and  in  1911 
became  a  member  of  the  Church’s  national  commission  to  consider 
a  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  “There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “that  Christians  of  various  names  are  drawing  nearer 
together.  Many  things  have  concurred  to  create  an  atmosphere 
more  favorable  to  Christian  unity  than  for  some  centuries  past. 
It  is  recognized  by  many  outside  our  Communion  that  in  this 
great  movement  the  Church  whereof  we  are  members  is  destined 
to  bear  an  important  part.”15  In  1914  he  joined  the  deputation  to 
visit  the  European  and  Eastern  Churches  and  invite  them  to  the 
World  Conference. 

In  that  year  the  Diocese  began  to  draw  closer  to  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches  within  its  bounds.  St.  John’s  Church  in  Bridge¬ 
port  was  crowded  with  Russians,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and  Anglo- 
Americans  for  an  Orthodox  evening  service  with  music  by  a  large 
Russian  choir.  They  gathered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anglican 
and  Orthodox  Churches  Union,  whose  American  secretary  gave  an 
address.  Russian  and  Greek  priests  also  spoke  and  Bishop  Brewster 
suggested  an  eventual  reunion  “through  the  constraining  power  of 
love,”  and  closed  the  service  with  his  blessing. 

His  hopes  for  the  World  Conference  soon  were  shattered 
by  the  outbreak  of  war,  which  prevented  the  American  deputation 
from  sailing.  The  movement  revived  in  1919,  and  although  the 
Bishop’s  pressing  duties  would  not  allow  him  to  participate  then, 
he  was  happy  when  the  Conference  seemed  to  be  assured.  He  re¬ 
quested  prayers  for  its  success  at  Communion  and  especially  on 
Whitsunday.  Later  he  attended  meetings  of  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission,  and  urged  prayer  and  interchurch  conferences. 
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Several  years  passed  in  the  course  of  making  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  at  Lausanne  in  1927.  Bishop  Brewster  believed  that 
anticipation  had  begun  to  create  a  new  spirit  in  the  Christian  world 
—  “conference  in  place  of  controversy.”  The  Diocesan  Convention 
endorsed  the  Conference  and  commended  it  to  the  people’s  interest 
and  prayers,  and  the  Bishop  appointed  a  committee  of  clergymen 
and  laymen  to  work  with  the  national  Preparatory  Commission. 

The  historic  meeting  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  momentous  Christian  religious 
event  in  generations.  It  crowned  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  Bishop 
Brewster,  who  had  been  heart  and  soul  in  the  movement  since 
Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent  started  it  in  1910.  To  him  it  was  the 
religious  aspect  of  the  drive  toward  international  cooperation.  He 
hoped  and  prayed  that  the  discussions  had  set  the  Christian  world 
on  the  path  to  a  broader  outlook.  “Everything,”  he  said,  “is  calling 
Christians  from  narrowing  and  divisive  denominationalism  to  the 
larger  spaces  and  wider  horizons  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.”16 

Even  a  worldwide  economic  depression  failed  to  check  the 
surge  toward  unity.  Mending  the  rents  in  Christendom  was  fur¬ 
thered  by  the  second  Conference  at  Edinburgh  in  1937,  where  the 
delegates  met  in  a  common  spirit  of  opposition  to  pagan  fascism 
and  national  socialism.  The  movement  culminated  in  1948,  in  a 
central  council  representing  most  Christian  churches  which  had 
originated  in  the  vision  of  Bishop  Brent. 

The  formation  of  the  World  Council  at  Amsterdam  seemed 
to  reverse  the  fragmentation  of  Christianity,  which  had  begun  with 
the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  in  the 
eleventh  century.  It  did  not  create  one  united  church  but,  as  Bishop 
Gray  observed,  it  was  “an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  unity.” 

Bishops  Budlong  and  Gray  kept  the  Diocese  in  touch  with 
the  currents  of  Anglican  unity  at  Lambeth,  and  of  Christian  unity 
in  the  World  Council.  Intelligent  Churchmen  also  followed  every 
move  in  the  new  United  Church  of  South  India.  It  was  the  first 
act  of  union  since  the  Reformation,  representing  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  traditions. 

Connecticut’s  trend  into  the  main  stream  quickened  in  1950. 
The  Diocesan  Committee  on  Church  Unity  pleaded  for  interest  in 
the  General  Convention’s  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Relations. 
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The  Commission  would  cooperate  with  the  World  Council,  and 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Presiding  Bishop  would  develop  plans  to 
work  with  groups  established  by  other  churches.  The  diocesan 
committee  expected  interest  in  the  collaboration  with  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  which  would  include  twenty- 
nine  Episcopalian  members. 

A  great  change  had  come  since  the  days  of  Bishop  Seabury. 
Church  unity  then  seemed  to  require  only  an  occasional  polite 
reference  to  a  very  distant  vision.  The  small,  isolated  diocese  of 
1785  —  associated  only  with  the  obscure  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland  —  had  become  a  powerful  influence  in  the  movement  to 
present  a  united  Christian  front  to  the  world.  That  challenge  can 
be  met  only  by  a  Diocese  awake  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  society  in  which  it  lives. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHT 


OUR  OLDEST  DIOCESE  LOOKS  FORWARD 


AS  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut  attained  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  an  adequate  review  of  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  seemed  in  order.  The  year  Nineteen-fifty-one  was  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Bishop  Williams’s  consecration,  and 
the  year  of  Bishop  Walter  Henry  Gray’s  accession  as  diocesan. 
The  new  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  asked  himself:  How  far  has  this 
Diocese  fulfilled  Bishop  Williams’s  eager  expectations  of  its  growth? 
Has  it  kept  pace  with  Connecticut’s  transformed  and  growing 
society? 

When  Bishop  Gray  prepared  his  address  to  the  Convention 
of  1951,  he  spent  much  time  in  the  dry  but  enlightening  examination 
of  comparative  statistics.  He  was  pleased  to  note  that  within  fifty 
years  baptized  membership  had  doubled,  from  53,000  to  nearly 
107,000.  The  rate  of  growth  had  approximated  that  of  the  State’s 
population. 

Certain  other  figures,  however,  would  have  disturbed  any 
but  a  very  complacent  bishop,  and  Bishop  Gray  wanted  them  to 
trouble  every  thinking  Churchman  in  the  Diocese.  The  number 
of  clergymen  had  doubled  between  1851  and  1901,  but  actually 
had  declined  slightly  in  the  following  half-century.  The  same  was 
roughly  true  of  the  number  of  parishes  and  missions,  while  Con¬ 
necticut’s  population  had  more  than  doubled  since  1901. 

The  conclusions,  which  the  Bishop  frankly  exposed,  were 
obvious  and  painful.  The  supply  of  clergymen  and  the  places  of 
worship  lagged  far  behind  the  increase  in  membership.  The  Church 
appeared  to  have  lost  territory  while  gaining  in  numbers.  While 
cities,  suburbs,  and  even  country  towns  had  profited  from  in¬ 
dustrialism  and  immigration,  the  Diocese  had  been  content  to  hold 
its  larger  parishes  and  close  some  small  churches.  For  want  of  a 
farsighted  missionary  strategy,  it  had  steadily  lost  chances  to  pene¬ 
trate  new  communities. 
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There  were  too  many  unpromising  old  churches  in  “blighted” 
urban  areas.  Others  languished  in  parts  of  outlying  towns  which 
the  rush  to  suburbia  had  avoided  or  never  reached.  Bishop  Gray 
calmly  appraised  the  situation  and  suggested  that  the  dwindling  city 
parishes  should  build  chapels  in  flourishing  suburbs,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  an  eventual  removal.  Others  had  become  too  large  and 
impersonal  to  preserve  the  intimate  quality  of  parochial  ministry, 
but  might  recover  it  in  dispersed  missions. 

Even  if  the  Diocese  should  advance  its  frontiers,  where 
would  it  find  the  clergy  to  man  them?  It  was  an  uncomfortable 
fact  that  young  men  appeared  to  be  shunning  the  ministry.  A 
practical  cause  of  their  indifference  was  the  failure  of  clerical 
salaries  to  rise  with  the  cost  of  living.  They  were  not  down  to  rock 
bottom  —  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  dioceses  —  but  rectory 
budgets  were  cracking  under  the  strain  of  postwar  inflation,  and 
especially  the  soaring  cost  of  buying  and  maintaining  the  indis¬ 
pensable  automobile.  The  rector  bought  in  the  same  market  as  the 
factory  mechanic,  but  no  union  could  summon  him  to  strike  for  a 
boost  in  pay.  It  was  no  wonder  that  there  were  fewer  clergy  in  1951 
than  in  1901.  When  young  parsons  sought  greener  pastures,  there 
were  embarrassingly  long  vacancies. 

One  fundamental  cause  of  the  situation  became  clear,  when 
the  Bishop  considered  the  statistics  of  contributions.  During  the 
past  five  years  the  Diocese  had  failed  to  maintain  the  noble  record 
of  wartime.  This  seemed  to  be  convincing  evidence  that  many  of 
the  laity,  when  not  inspired  by  an  emergency,  did  not  understand 
the  importance  of  evangelism.  Parochialism  was  undercutting  the 
Church’s  missionary  enterprise  in  Connecticut. 

There  were,  of  course,  some  lay  leaders  who  could  see  be¬ 
yond  the  vestry  meeting  and  the  round  of  parish-house  activities. 
They  were  uneasy,  and  requested  the  Bishop  to  present  a  frank, 
detailed  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  Diocese,  together  with  plans 
to  realize  his  and  their  hopes  for  its  welfare.  His  answer  was  given 
to  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  1951.  If  the  delegates  were  startled 
by  its  comprehensiveness  and  great  expense,  it  was  because  they 
had  not  realized  how  much  the  emergency  demanded. 

The  Bishop’s  plan,  which  was  named  the  “Episcopal  De¬ 
velopment  Program,”  included  only  the  most  urgent  necessities.  An 
enlarged  Conference  Center  at  East  Morris  would  free  the  Diocese 
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from  dependence  upon  private  schools  and  parish  houses  to  ac¬ 
commodate  its  retreats  and  schools  of  religion.  Expansion  of  the 
summer  camp  was  imperative  to  prevent  the  annual  embarrassment 
of  turning  away  many  youngsters  who  needed  instruction  and  re¬ 
creation.  The  youth  program  desperately  required  a  full-time  di¬ 
rector,  who  would  also  manage  the  Conference  Center  and  the 
camp.  The  chaplaincies  at  Yale  University  and  the  University  of 
Connecticut  could  not  thrive  without  adequate  houses,  offices, 
and  chapels. 

The  most  pressing  of  all  necessities  was  a  fund  to  plant  mis¬ 
sions  in  mushrooming  industrial  and  suburban  areas,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  churches,  parish  houses,  rectories,  salaries,  and  automobiles. 
One  diocesan  missionary  could  not  satisfy  all  the  calls  for  his  ser¬ 
vices,  which  might  easily  fill  the  time  of  two  or  more.  The  Diocese 
must  have  a  trained,  full-time  social  relations  expert  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  newcomers,  and  minister  to  inmates  of  public 
welfare  institutions.  Diocesan  House  was  overcrowded  to  the 
point  of  inefficiency  and  discomfort,  and  must  soon  be  abandoned 
for  a  new  building.  Finally,  the  Diocese  must  raise  an  expansion 
and  maintenance  fund  of  one  million  dollars,  to  inaugurate  and 
operate  the  program  until  ordinary  giving  could  sustain  it. 

“Do  these  .  .  .  needs  seem  to  be  too  much?”  the  Bishop 
asked.  “Well,  I  could  add  more;  but  from  the  many  you  have 
stressed  to  me  I  have  picked  out  only  those  which  have  appeared 
to  be  the  most  insistent.  Whether  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  all  the 
things  we  need  to  do,  I  cannot  say;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a 
Diocese  with  over  106,000  members  cannot  at  least  begin  the 
necessary  program.”1 

Some  appeared  to  think  that  the  program  was  too  ambitious 
for  a  time  of  uncertainty.  Bishop  Gray  reminded  them  that  such 
times  often  have  inspired  men  to  perform  superb  acts  of  faith  in 
disregard  of  danger,  like  the  building  of  the  mediaeval  cathedrals. 

The  Bishop’s  intention  was  that  the  Diocese  undertake  his 
program  in  a  spiritual  as  well  as  material  sense  —  in  short,  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  rededication.  This  ideal  he  explained  to  a  special  convention 
in  1951.  The  address  was  based  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews , 
12,  28:  “Wherefore  we  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved, 
let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear.” 
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This  discourse  challenged  the  members  of  the  Diocese  to 
live  always  at  their  best.  They  should  not  cherish  a  “soft”  religion, 
or  social  service  instead  of  believing  and  living  Christian  doctrine, 
or  leaning  upon  God’s  mercy  and  forgiveness  and  forgetting  his 
demand  for  justice  and  righteousness.  Living  and  spreading  the 
Christian  gospel  should  be  the  first  duty.  The  negligence  of  pro¬ 
fessed  Christians  had  been  one  cause  of  the  spread  of  secular  ma¬ 
terialism.  The  Diocese  should  undertake  the  program  in  a  spirit  of 
penitence  for  past  failures,  realizing  that  “even  the  eleventh  hour  is 
not  too  late.”  Acceptance  of  the  challenge  in  this  spirit  might  prove 
to  be  the  life  in  the  “kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved.”  With  this 
hope,  the  Bishop  summoned  the  Diocese  to  “a  new  life  with  God”1’ 
—  one  step  at  a  time,  always  in  the  direction  of  the  Kingdom. 

Sharing  his  hope,  the  Convention  after  a  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  unanimously  approved  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Executive 
Council  to  raise  the  proposed  million-dollar  fund  by  subscription. 
In  June,  1951,  the  Council  definitely  planned  the  campaign.  They 
engaged  the  New  York  firm  of  Marts  and  Lundy  to  conduct  it, 
and  appointed  the  officers,  headed  by  Doctor  Lewis  B.  Franklin, 
formerly  treasurer  of  the  National  Council.  For  the  success  of  the 
campaign,  the  Diocese  owed  far  more  than  perfunctory  gratitude 
to  him  and  to  his  colleagues:  John  H.  Esquirol,  vice-chairman,  and 
now  suffragan  bishop;  Ostrom  Enders,  treasurer;  F.  Minot  Blake, 
assistant  treasurer;  and  the  Hon.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  chairman 
of  the  Advance  Gifts  Committee.  Equal  if  not  greater  thanks  were 
due  to  the  many  committees  and  parishioners  who  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  making  the  campaign  a  success  at  the  “grass  roots.” 

No  such  effort  ever  had  been  attempted  before  in  the 
Diocese.  The  vast  amount  of  organizing  revealed  a  sincere  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  hard.  It  also  uncovered  a  prevalent  ignorance  of 
diocesan  organization,  work,  and  responsibilities  which  demanded 
earnest  education.  Few  opposed  the  campaign  but  many  were  also 
obligated  to  devote  part  of  their  time  to  competing  charitable  and 
civic  enterprises.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  by  June,  1952  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  fund  had  been  pledged.  The  intangible  effects 
were  clearly  discerned  in  the  thousands  of  better  informed  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  growing  spirit  of  diocesan  fellowship.  One  of  the  most 
astonishing  aspects  was  the  generosity  of  the  far-from-wealthy 
clergy. 
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The  campaign  brought  forward  new  leaders,  especially 
laymen,  many  of  whom  never  had  been  deeply  interested.  Pa¬ 
rochialism  yielded  to  a  new  understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of 
that  much  misunderstood  term,  “missionary  work.”  People  per¬ 
ceived  the  broad  front  where  the  Church  was  ministering  to  the 
needs  and  combatting  the  evils  of  the  age.  Parish  life  benefitted 
from  the  new  zeal,  as  members  became  convinced  that  the  time 
to  advance  had  arrived.  Publicity  awakened  outside  interest  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  stimulated  inquiry  about  its  faith  and 
practices. 

Bishop  Gray  repeatedly  declared  that  the  program  would 
gain  its  best  results  in  sacramental  worship,  prayer,  service,  and 
sacrifice.  He  wrote  a  special  prayer  for  its  success  and  requested 
its  continual  public  and  private  use.  He  also  emphasized  the  value 
of  this  effort  in  arousing  a  sense  of  duty  to  express  faith  by  works, 
in  public  as  well  as  church  life. 

When  the  Diocesan  Convention  met  in  1953,  more  than 
seventy-three  hundred  generous  givers  had  pushed  the  pledges  to 
nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Improvements  and  new 
enterprises  already  had  enriched  the  Diocese  beyond  the  proposed 
goal,  through  the  campaign  itself,  and  by  the  special  gifts  it  had 
inspired,  such  as  the  new  Diocesan  House.  Because  donors  were 
privileged  to  designate  the  uses  of  their  gifts,  some  needs  were 
oversubscribed,  leaving  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  still  to  be 
obtained  for  others. 

Large  sums  already  had  been  allocated  for  Camp  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  loans  and  gifts  to  missions,  for  the  renovation  of 
Diocesan  House,  and  for  youth  and  laymen’s  work.  Other  sums 
had  been  authorized  for  Sunniecroft  and  a  chapel  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut.  Five  major  projects  already  were  realized,  and  the 
Convention  of  1952  pledged  continuance  of  the  effort  to  obtain 
them  all.  Doctor  Franklin  suggested  several  special  ways  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  parishes  and  individuals,  even  though  a 
general  solicitation  did  not  seem  practicable  at  that  time. 

By  May,  1955  cash,  pledges,  and  donated  real  estate  had 
exceeded  the  total  goal.  Still  more  was  needed  for  further  ex¬ 
pansion  and  gifts  continued  to  stream  in.  The  effects  were  evident 
in  the  repair  and  enlargement  of  Camp  Washington,  the  numerous 
gifts  and  loans  to  missions,  special  assistance  to  the  Department 
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of  Christian  Social  Relations,  and  the  appointment  of  a  second 
Diocesan  Missionary.  An  indirect  benefit  was  the  gift  of  a  house 
in  New  Haven  for  the  chaplain  at  Yale.  It  was  sold  to  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  and  the  proceeds  were  used  to  buy  a  house  pre¬ 
viously  rented  from  the  University  which  was  in  a  better  location 
for  student  work. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Episcopal  Development  Program 
were  the  more  remarkable  because  they  overlapped  the  campaign 
to  raise  the  diocesan  share  ($152,000)  of  the  fund  for  the  Builders 
for  Christ  Program.  Inaugurated  by  the  General  Convention  in 
1952,  its  purpose  was  to  improve  and  expand  seminaries,  over¬ 
seas  missions,  and  Southern  Negro  colleges,  and  to  start  missions 
in  rapidly  growing  regions  of  the  United  States.  Connecticut’s 
effort  was  well  started  in  1953,  and  by  the  winter  of  1955  most  of 
the  quota  had  been  filled. 

Bishop  Gray  was  eager  to  see  Connecticut  rival  or  surpass 
the  record  of  neighboring  dioceses,  and  called  for  sacrificial  giv¬ 
ing.  Considering  the  recent  demands  of  the  Episcopal  Develop¬ 
ment  Program,  the  response  was  magnificent.  By  May,  1955,  the 
quota  had  been  exceeded  by  over  seventeen  thousand  dollars. 
Considerably  more  than  half  (117)  of  the  parishes  and  missions 
had  subscribed  one  hundred  percent  or  more  of  their  shares,  and 
only  two  had  failed  to  contribute  anything.  Eight  gave  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  per  cent  or  more,  and  only  thirty-four  contributed 
less  than  fifty  per  cent. 

These  earnest  enterprises  have  stirred  parishes  and  mis¬ 
sions  to  efforts  probably  unparalleled  during  any  period  of  similar 
length  in  the  history  of  the  Diocese.  Reports  of  growth,  including 
Notable  Accomplishments  in  Parishes  and  Missions,  teem  with 
references  to  dedications  and  consecrations  of  new  or  rebuilt 
churches.  There  are  numerous  mentions  of  new  rectories,  recog¬ 
nitions  of  missions  and  their  admission  as  parishes,  new  equipment, 
memorials,  and  record  numbers  of  men  studying  for  Holy  Orders. 
Clerical  salaries  have  risen,  although  many  still  are  below  the 
standards  of  other  dioceses  and  professions.  Missionary  giving  has 
held  up  well,  although  not  always  to  the  full  quotas. 

Gains  have  appeared  in  the  numbers  of  baptized  persons, 
confirmations,  receptions  from  other  churches,  baptisms,  and 
church  school  teachers  and  pupils.  Every  Member  Canvass  rallies, 
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teachers’  institutes,  and  laymen’s  conferences  have  reported  the 
largest  attendances  ever  known.  Notable  success  has  distinguished 
the  conferences  on  urban  industrial  work  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  displaced  persons,  and  the  efforts  to  establish  new  chapters  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew. 

The  Convention  of  1954  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Diocese,  with  about  four  hundred  clerical  and  lay  delegates.  In 
that  year  a  Committee  on  Diocesan  Organization,  appointed  in 
1952,  made  many  recommendations  for  greater  efficiency.  These 
included  an  Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  more  clergy  and  laity 
in  responsible  administrative  positions,  enlargement  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council,  and  greater  usefulness  of  the  archdeacons  in  per¬ 
forming  ecclesiastical  acts  for  the  Bishops. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  forward  move¬ 
ment  is  the  reclamation  or  occupation  of  areas  which  had  been 
abandoned  or  had  never  been  penetrated.  The  Diocese  has  revived 
inactive  missions,  as  in  Old  Lyme  and  Orange.  The  Bishop’s  plan 
of  gradually  decreasing  aid,  to  encourage  missions  to  become  in¬ 
dependent,  has  borne  fruit  in  the  admission  of  several  as  parishes. 
Churches  in  poor  locations  have  been  moved,  as  St.  Andrew’s  in 
Hartford  (to  Bloomfield)  and  Grace  Church  in  Newington,  to  a 
more  central  location.  A  few  historic  churches,  which  formerly 
had  been  used  only  for  summer  services  (like  St.  Andrew’s,  North 
Bloomfield)  are  now  open  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  period  1951-1961  over  half  a  million  dollars  was  given 
as  grants  to  thirty-nine  different  parishes  and  missions  and  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  amount  loaned  to  forty-three.  In  addition, 
over  half  a  million  dollars  was  loaned  to  twenty-three  parishes  and 
missions  under  the  agreement  between  the  Diocese  and  a  local 
bank.  In  other  words,  parishes  and  missions  were  aided  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  over  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

All  over  the  Diocese  missions  have  sprung  up  in  towns  that 
have  never  or  rarely  been  penetrated,  like  Bolton,  Sherman, 
Madison,  and  Mansfield.  Others  have  appeared  in  the  new  suburbs 
and  residential  parks,  like  Turn-of-River  in  Stamford,  North 
Greenwich,  Middlebury,  Hamden,  Simsbury,  Suffield,  East  Hart¬ 
ford,  Rocky  Hill,  Wolcott,  and  Gales  Ferry.  Two  Diocesan  Mission¬ 
aries  are  working  continually  to  strengthen  new  missions  and  to  in¬ 
vestigate  possible  locations  of  others.  The  Diocese  is  no  longer 
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content  merely  to  hold  territory  already  gained;  it  is  rising  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  Connecticut’s  growth.  It  seems  to  be  entering  a 
new  era  of  expansion,  which  might  equal  or  surpass  the  great  for¬ 
ward  surge  under  Bishop  Brownell  and  Bishop  Williams. 
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APPENDIX  I 


THE  CONNECTICUT  EPISCOPATE 


Samuel  Seabury:  1784-1796 

THE  newly  consecrated  bishop  who  arrived  in  Connecticut  in 
1785  was  not  generally  welcome  as  a  Churchman,  yet  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  foreigner.  He  was  descended  from  John 
Seabury,  who  had  settled  in  Boston  in  1639.  His  grandmother, 
Elizabeth  Alden  Seabury,  was  a  grand-daughter  of  John  Alden  and 
Priscilla  Mullins  of  the  Mayflower.  Elizabeth  and  her  husband, 
John,  moved  to  Stonington  and  in  1704  to  Groton.  There  the 
bishop’s  father,  Samuel,  was  born  in  1706.  Although  the  college 
has  no  record,  family  tradition  says  that  he  was  a  resident  at  Yale 
in  1722,  when  certain  members  of  the  faculty  became  Episcopalians. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1724,  and  two  years  later  be¬ 
came  the  Congregational  pastor  in  North  Groton. 

The  incident  at  Yale  perhaps  inspired  the  young  preacher’s 
inclination  toward  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  confirmed  by 
his  marriage  to  Abigail  Mumford,  whose  father  was  a  leader  in 
the  parish  of  Wickford,  Rhode  Island,  and  later  was  one  of  the 
first  wardens  of  St.  James’s,  New  London.  Probably  nobody  was 
surprised  when  Samuel  resigned  and  was  ordained  in  England  in 
1731.  After  serving  as  missionary  at  New  London  for  about  ten 
years,  he  became  the  pastor  at  St.  George’s  in  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  until  his  death  in  1764. 

Samuel’s  son,  the  future  bishop,  was  born  in  North  Groton 
on  November  30,  1729  —  the  day  of  Saint  Andrew,  patron  of  Scot¬ 
land,  where  the  bishop  was  to  be  consecrated.  His  father  trained 
him  for  Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1748.  Too  young  to  be 
ordained,  young  Samuel  studied  theology  with  his  father  and  be¬ 
came  a  catechist  in  Huntington,  Long  Island.  It  was  the  custom 
of  prospective  priests  to  study  medicine,  and  the  fame  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh  in  that  field  beckoned  him  to  Scotland.  Many 
years  later  he  used  to  entertain  friends  by  relating  how  he  had 
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once  worshipped  in  secret  with  a  congregation  of  the  persecuted 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

The  pleasant  sojourn  abroad  led  to  his  ordination  as  dea¬ 
con  and  priest  in  December,  1753.  The  S.  P.  G.  appointed  him 
missionary  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  where  he  served  briefly 
but  effectively.  At  one  time  he  visited  the  vacant  parish  in  Jamaica, 
Long  Island.  On  his  journeys  by  way  of  Staten  Island  he  would 
stop  at  the  home  of  a  retired  Philadelphia  merchant,  Edward 
Hicks,  who  had  an  attractive  daughter,  Mary.  Before  long,  she 
and  the  young  missionary  were  married  in  New  York  City  by 
Seabury’s  father.  They  had  six  children,  and  from  their  son 
Charles  are  descended  the  Seaburys  of  New  York. 

The  parishioners  in  Jamaica  deeply  respected  and  wanted 
Seabury,  and  in  December  of  1756  he  became  their  rector.  He 
stayed  about  ten  years,  holding  their  loyalty  and  strengthening 
their  spiritual  fibre,  which  had  been  “languid”.  His  fathers  death 
loosened  the  ties  with  Long  Island,  and  he  accepted  a  call  to  St. 
Peter’s  in  Westchester.  He  was  diligent  in  pastoral  work,  but  also 
found  time  for  theological  writing,  and  to  act  as  secretary  of  the 
New  York  clergy  conventions.  There  he  formed  friendships  with 
the  Connecticut  clergy  which  later  influenced  their  choice  of  him 
as  bishop. 

Seabury’s  facile  pen  earned  him  a  reputation  as  one  of  his 
Church’s  most  eminent  defenders.  His  part  in  the  founding  of 
King’s  College  (now  Columbia  University)  in  New  York  involved 
him  in  a  newspaper  controversy  with  Presbyterian  leaders.  He 
became  widely  known  also  as  a  champion  of  the  party  in  favor  of 
an  American  episcopate.  These  literary  wars  were  mild  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  one  provoked  by  his  defense  of  the  Crown.  His 
courage  and  ability  as  a  Loyalist  pamphleteer  earned  him  a  doctor’s 
degree  from  Oxford  University,  and  the  cordial  dislike  of  American 
patriots.  They  were  enraged  especially  by  his  four  pamphlets, 
signed  “A.  W.  Farmer”  and  known  to  historians  as  Letters  of  a 
W estchester  Farmer. 

The  war  inflicted  upon  him  a  host  of  troubles  that  would  have 
crushed  almost  any  man  with  a  less  granitic  character.  The  patriot 
militia  pursued  him;  cavalrymen  arrested  him  in  his  school  and 
carried  him  to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  paraded  and  imprisoned; 
he  was  quizzed  by  committees,  and  often  locked  himself  in  his 
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room  or  fled  secretly  to  neighbors’  homes.  Soldiers  even  plundered 
his  farm  and  beat  his  children  to  make  them  tell  his  hiding  place. 
When  the  situation  became  intolerable,  he  took  refuge  on  Long 
Island,  and  later  in  New  York.  There  he  lived  on  credit,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine,  gifts  from  the  fund  for  suffering  clergymen,  and 
his  small  pay  as  a  chaplain.  During  those  gloomy  years  he  lost  his 
wife  and  witnessed  the  misery  of  his  many  fellow  refugees.  The 
crowning  blow  was  the  news  of  peace  negotiations,  which  seemed 
to  leave  him  no  choice  but  the  bitter  road  of  exile.  But  a  message 
came  from  Connecticut  in  the  spring  of  1783,  and  he  sailed  to  Eng¬ 
land,  not  as  an  exile  but  as  a  candidate  for  consecration  as  a  bishop. 

After  his  consecration,  Seabury  lingered  in  England  for 
several  months  on  business.  His  return  was  further  delayed  by 
rough  weather,  and  by  a  stop  at  Halifax  and  a  visit  to  his  daughter 
Abigail  (the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Colin  Campbell,  Jr.),  in  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick.  On  June  20,  1785  he  reached  Newport,  and  there 
preached  his  first  sermon  as  a  bishop  in  the  United  States.  A  week 
later  he  arrived  in  New  London,  where  he  resided  until  his  death 
as  the  rector  of  St.  James’s  Church. 

His  public  position  was  somewhat  painful  because  of  his 
previous  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  The  ministers  of  the  established 
Congregational  Church  were  offended  by  his  assumption  of  the 
title  of  bishop.  But  there  was  so  much  to  accomplish  that  he  was 
too  busy  to  be  seriously  worried  by  opposition.  On  August  2,  at 
Middletown,  he  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  clergy, 
who  acknowledged  him  as  their  bishop.  His  first  charge  stressed 
the  need  of  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  qualifications  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  ordination.  After  dissolving  the  “convention”,  he  met  the 
clergy  in  “Convocation”  to  consult  them  on  the  spiritual  interest, 
welfare,  and  discipline  of  the  Diocese. 

The  next  few  years  were  so  crowded  by  tasks  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  spiritual  ministrations  that  his  episcopate  was  one  of  the 
busiest  in  the  history  of  the  American  Church.  Under  his  guidance. 
Convocation  adapted  the  prayers  for  the  state  to  American  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  these  were  authorized  in  his  first  pastoral  letter, 
dated  August  12,  1785. 

Remembering  his  solemn  pledge  to  his  consecrators,  Sea¬ 
bury  consulted  the  clergy  and  in  1786  published  a  slightly  altered 
version  of  the  Scottish  Communion  Office  of  1764.  He  justified 
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the  action  by  his  belief  that  bishops  in  the  Apostolic  Church  had 
provided  a  liturgy  with  the  advice  of  their  clergy.  The  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  the  office  was  its  use  of  the  Institution,  Oblation, 
and  Invocation  in  the  primitive  order.  It  placed  the  Prayer  of 
Humble  Access  immediately  before  Communion,  where  it  stands 
since  the  latest  revision.  The  clergy  immediately  approved  and 
older  priests  continued  to  use  it  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

In  the  meantime,  the  bishop  was  travelling  almost  incessantly 
over  rough  roads  and  in  all  weather  to  perform  episcopal  acts 
which  had  long  been  neglected.  Most  Episcopalians  in  New 
England  expected  him  to  be  their  bishop,  and  he  occasionally 
visited  Long  Island.  In  1791  he  traveled  nearly  four  hundred 
miles,  and  spent  over  six  weeks  in  visiting  parishes  in  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  His  journal,  from 
May,  1791  to  November,  1795,  records  between  fifteen  hundred 
and  two  thousand  miles  of  travel,  about  eighteen  hundred  con¬ 
firmations,  fifteen  ordinations,  and  the  consecration  of  six  churches 
and  one  bishop,  Thomas  J.  Claggett  of  Maryland.  Candidates 
for  ordination  came  to  him  continually,  even  from  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States.  In  less  than  eleven  years  he  ordained  ninety- 
three  deacons  and  priests;  his  last  ordination  was  that  of  Alexander 
Viets  Griswold,  who  in  1811  became  bishop  of  all  New  England 
except  Connecticut.  He  confirmed  thousands  of  persons,  including 
over  four  hundred  on  one  occasion.  One  wonders  how  Seabury 
found  time  to  write  his  many  closely-reasoned  sermons,  addresses, 
and  theological  essays. 

Such  incessant  toil  wore  down  the  magnificent  physique 
that  had  withstood  the  pain  of  bereavement  and  the  shocks  and 
trials  of  revolution.  Late  in  1794,  for  the  first  time,  illness  forced 
him  to  miss  an  appointment.  His  labors  ended  suddenly  on 
February  25,  1796,  when  he  was  seized  by  a  violent  heart  attack, 
while  visiting  the  home  of  a  warden  in  New  London.  The  Rev. 
Abraham  Jarvis  of  Middletown  trembled  as  he  read  the  letter 
announcing  the  event,  and  wrote  to  the  exiled  Samuel  Peters  in 
London:  “By  his  death  we  have  suffered  a  loss  to  our  church, 
perhaps  irreparable/’1 

Seabury’s  short  episcopate  witnessed  an  astonishing  recovery 
from  damages  of  the  Revolution  and  the  succeeding  depression. 
The  energy  which  he  poured  into  the  Diocese  strengthened  the 
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faithful  and  aroused  the  languid.  This  growth  occurred  in  an  era 
which  historians  generally  have  considered  as  the  ebb  tide  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  United  States.  Seabury ’s  teaching  became  the 
standard  of  his  Diocese,  and  defined  the  principles  which  were 
to  influence  the  Episcopal  Church  in  many  other  states. 

His  teaching  and  personality  have  made  him  a  controversial 
figure,  even  to  the  present  day.  In  his  own  time  he  was  generally 
well  received,  although  some  critics  magnified  his  sulky  into  a 
regal  coach  and  abused  him  as  a  pensioned  “Tory".  At  first  there 
was  so  much  hostility  that  Jeremiah  Learning  even  wrote  that  if  he 
had  known  of  Seabury ’s  “many  personal  enemies",  he  would  not 
have  himself  refused  the  episcopal  election.  Seabury,  however, 
could  “live  down"  the  enmity  for  he  was  not  a  petty  man.  He  rose 
to  the  challenge,  performing  his  tasks  with  great  patience,  courage, 
and  devotion.  After  one  severe  trial,  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  “To 
bear  abuse  and  reviling  language  and  misrepresentation  for  His 
sake  who  bore  them  all  for  me  is  my  duty."2 

His  endurance  owed  much  to  a  resolute  character  firmly 
grounded  upon  a  massive  and  robust  frame.  His  physical  solidity 
stands  out  in  the  portrait  painted  by  Thomas  Spence  Duche,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Diocese  in  1813  by  Bishop  White  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  People  were  impressed  by  his  high  forehead,  full  face, 
and  dark  gray  eyes,  and  were  somewhat  awed  by  his  great  dignity 
and  resonant  voice.  With  all  his  earnestness  and  solemnity,  he 
was  naturally  cheerful  and  agreeable  and  witty  in  conversation. 
The  kindness  beneath  the  bluff  exterior  appeared  especially  in 
his  care  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  who  remembered  his  many 
charities  and  free  medical  service,  and  genuinely  mourned  him. 

Seabury  was  a  champion  of  revealed  religion,  which  he 
believed  could  be  reconciled  with  reason.  His  sermons  were  de¬ 
livered  with  a  dramatic  flavor  not  usual  in  his  time.  They  were 
grounded  upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  empha¬ 
sized  the  sacraments,  faith  and  polity  of  the  Church,  without 
neglecting  practical  virtue  and  personal  religion.  If  they  were 
sometimes  controversial,  they  were  also  charitable,  and  people 
paid  him  the  compliment  of  reading  them.  His  cardinal  doctrines 
were  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  ministry,  baptismal  regeneration, 
and  the  necessity  of  confirmation,  penance,  and  frequent  and 
worthy  reception  of  the  Eucharist. 
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Bishop  Seabury  grew  used  to  the  criticism  that  he  was 
ambitious  and  loved  power.  But  he  was  always  ready  to  let  an¬ 
other  be  bishop  and  to  yield  the  office  of  presiding  bishop  to 
Provoost.  Some  said  that  he  used  pompous  language  and  titles. 
But  he  did  not  invent  them;  they  had  been  used  by  bishops  for 
centuries,  without  objection.  Others  accused  him  of  disloyalty  to 
the  national  government,  but  Governor  Huntington  and  the  Council 
of  Connecticut  were  delighted  to  receive  his  letter  expressing 
friendliness  to  the  government  and  enclosing  a  prayer  for  Congress 
adopted  by  Convocation.  He  was  said  to  be  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
reasonable  in  discipline,  but  his  letters  to  refractory  clergymen 
are  simply  firm  and  dignified.  It  is  sometimes  charged  that  he 
was  hasty  in  securing  consecration.  But  he  waited  long  and  pa¬ 
tiently,  and  went  to  Scotland  only  after  informing  the  English 
archbishops.  The  critical  Doctor  George  Horne,  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  admitted  that  Seabury  had  taken  the  right  course. 

Today  Seabury ’s  real  significance  is  appreciated.  His  con¬ 
secration  owed  nothing  to  any  state-church,  and  originated  a 
distinctive,  free  and  American  office  of  bishop.  His  influence 
helped  to  make  the  American  Episcopal  Church  more  than  a 
nationalistic  religion  and  a  community  agency  —  something  new 
and  fresh  in  the  stagnant,  controlled  ecclesiasticism  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Within  fifty  years  after  his  death,  Seabury  became  a  vene¬ 
rated  figure.  In  1847  the  Diocese  decided  to  commemorate  him 
in  the  new  St.  James’s  Church,  New  London.  The  famous  architect, 
Richard  Upjohn,  designed  the  memorial,  which  was  paid  for  by 
subscriptions  and  completed  in  1849.  The  bishop’s  remains  were 
removed  from  the  cemetery  and  deposited  inside  the  stately  Gothic 
church,  in  a  tomb  bearing  this  inscription:  “He  was  duly  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Christian  and  the  Bishop’’. 

In  1883-1885  the  Diocese  celebrated  the  organization  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  and  Seabury ’s  part  in  it.  Bishop 
Williams  proclaimed  a  thanksgiving  on  Easter  Day,  March  25, 
1883,  the  centennial  of  the  election.  The  Convention  of  1883 
opened  with  Morning  Prayer,  read  by  Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Seabury’s  friend,  Abraham  Jarvis.  He  was  assisted  by 
George  D.  Johnson,  a  great-grandson  of  Samuel  Johnson,  founding 
father  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut;  Thomas  Brinley  Fogg,  a 
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grandson  of  one  of  Seabury’s  electors;  and  Samuel  Hart,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  Yale  alumnus  who  declared  for  episcopacy  in  1722. 
Bishop  Williams  preached  the  sermon  and  was  assisted  at  Holy 
Communion  by  Seabury’s  great-grandson,  William  J.  Seabury,  and 
by  his  biographer,  Eben  Edwards  Beardsley.  They  used  the  paten 
and  chalice  always  employed  by  Seabuiy  in  New  London. 

The  centennial  of  the  consecration  was  marked  by  special 
services  and  addresses  in  New  London  and  Hartford,  and  at  the 
opening  of  Convention.  It  was  observed  also  by  a  splendid  ser¬ 
vice  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  with  a  sermon  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  In  August,  1885,  Bishop  Williams  cele¬ 
brated  the  centennial  of  the  first  ordinations  in  Middletown. 

These  events  strengthened  Connecticut’s  ties  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Bishop  Williams  visited  Aberdeen  with 
Doctors  Beardsley  and  Hart,  bearing  addresses  of  thanks  from 
the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  Connecticut  Convention.  The  Dio¬ 
cese  expressed  its  deep  gratitude  to  the  Scottish  Church  by  the 
gift  of  a  specially  designed  chalice  and  paten. 

The  relations  have  been  constantly  renewed.  After  1927, 
in  spite  of  depression  and  war,  the  Diocese  contributed  to  a  me¬ 
morial  to  Seabury  in  the  rebuilt  cathedral  of  Aberdeen.  Bishops 
Brewster,  Acheson,  and  Budlong  lent  their  earnest  support  to 
the  work,  which  was  dedicated  in  1948,  in  the  presence  of  Bishop 
Budlong,  Bishop  Coadjutor  Gray,  and  several  bther  American 
bishops.  After  becoming  the  Diocesan,  Bishop  Gray  served  as  one 
of  the  Presenting  Bishops  at  the  Consecration  in  Aberdeen  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  F.  Easson  as  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Ork¬ 
ney,  and  visited  the  diocese  again  during  the  Lambeth  Con¬ 
ference  of  1958. 

Upon  nomination  of  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  the  Rev. 
H.  Francis  Hine,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Torrington,  was 
made  an  American  Canon  of  St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral,  Aberdeen. 
Upon  his  retirement,  he  became  an  Plonorary  Canon,  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  Canonry  by  the  Rev.  Douglas  W.  Kennedy,  Rector 
of  St.  James’s  Church,  West  Hartford,  who  was  nominated  by 
Bishop  Gray.  The  Rev.  John  V.  Butler,  Jr.,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  (later  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York),  upon  nomination  of  Bishop  Gray, 
was  made  the  other  American  Canon.  The  Provosts  of  St.  Andrew’s 
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Cathedral,  Aberdeen,  are  Honorary  Canons  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Hartford.  The  sesquicentennial  of  the  consecration 
was  observed  by  services  throughout  the  Diocese,  a  huge  meeting 
in  New  Haven  with  historical  addresses,  and  an  exhibition  of  Sea- 
bury  memorabilia  at  the  Yale  University  Library. 

The  Diocese  had  already  succeeded  in  preserving  the  old 
rectory  or  “Glebe  House”  in  Woodbury,  where  Seabury  was  elected. 
A  group  of  friends  presented  it  to  Bishop  Williams  as  a  Christmas 
present  in  1892,  and  the  title  was  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  Inspired  by  Bishop  Acheson’s  enthusiasm,  after  1922 
Church  people  began  to  restore  the  house  to  its  state  in  1783. 
They  also  raised  an  endowment,  which  is  supervised  by  the  Sea¬ 
bury  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Glebe  House.  Under 
the  auspices  of  Bishops  Budlong  and  Gray,  the  enterprise  has 
made  the  house  a  carefully  tended  shrine  to  Seabury ’s  memory. 

Abraham  Jarvis:  1797-1813 

The  bishop’s  ancestors  were  Massachusetts  Puritans  who 
later  settled  on  Long  Island.  From  there  his  father,  Samuel,  moved 
with  his  wife  (Naomi  Brush)  to  Norwalk.  There  Abraham,  the 
ninth  of  their  ten  children,  was  born  on  May  5,  1739.  About  that 
time  Samuel  changed  from  the  Congregational  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  became  so  ardent  that  he  punished  some  of  his  boys 
when  he  caught  them  at  a  Whitefield  revival  meeting. 

His  zeal  as  a  Churchman  was  tempered  by  enough  common 
sense  to  let  Noah  Welles,  the  learned  Congregational  minister 
at  Stamford,  prepare  young  Abraham  for  Yale.  The  family  has 
cherished  a  homespun  legend  that  he  studied  in  the  evening  by 
the  oily  flare  of  a  pitch-pine  knot.  His  eyes  survived  that  ordeal, 
and  he  read  without  glasses  and  wrote  firmly  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

The  youth  was  marked  for  the  priesthood  and  soon  after 
graduation  became  a  lay-reader  at  Middletown.  The  people  re¬ 
cognized  his  sturdy  qualities  and  insisted  that  he  must  go  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  ordination  and  then  return  as  their  pastor.  For  a  short 
time  he  lived  in  the  home  of  Thomas  B.  Chandler,  rector  of  St. 
John’s  in  Elizabeth  Town,  New  Jersey,  and  there  he  was  indoc¬ 
trinated  in  the  strictest  High  principles. 

Jarvis  voyaged  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1763,  and  in 
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February,  1764  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest.  Like  many  or- 
dinands,  he  lingered  for  several  months  to  enjoy  the  flavor  of 
England.  His  journal  narrates  several  sight-seeing  trips,  including 
a  walk  from  London  to  Windsor,  and  a  description  of  Windsor 
Castle  and  its  lovely  grounds.  When  he  returned  to  Connecticut 
during  the  annual  election  and  attended  the  election-day  sermon 
at  Hartford,  he  received  a  foretaste  of  the  enmity  that  later  was 
to  beset  him.  The  preacher,  pointing  directly  at  him,  asked, 
“What  do  they  not  deserve,  who  cross  the  Atlantic  to  bring  in 
Episcopal  tyranny  and  superstition  among  us!” 

Very  different  was  his  reception  by  his  parishioners  in 
Middletown,  who  fairly  adored  him.  His  popularity  brought  re¬ 
quests  for  ministrations  from  people  in  Hartford  County  and 
farther  afield.  He  won  friends  even  among  opponents  of  the 
Church,  who  protected  him  from  violence  during  the  Revolution. 
But  they  could  not  spare  him  the  pain  of  seeing  a  liberty  pole 
erected  near  his  door,  and  the  annoyance  of  having  Continental 
soldiers  quartered  upon  him.  When  men  started  from  Farmington 
to  mob  him,  his  parishioners  buckled  on  their  swords  to  sacri¬ 
fice  life  itself  to  defend  him.  He  bravely  ministered  to  Moses 
Dunbar  (the  Tory  spy)  in  Hartford  jail,  and  went  with  him  to 
the  scaffold. 

Jarvis  was  hardly  more  than  settled  in  his  parish,  when  he 
chose  a  partner  in  life  —  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Farmer,  a 
New  York  merchant.  They  were  married  in  Trinity  Church  at 
New  York,  in  May  1766,  and  lived  happily  until  her  death  in 
1801.  Their  son,  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis  (1786-1853)  was  the  Bishops 
pride  and  became  rector  of  his  fathers  parish,  and  an  eminent 
scholar  and  church  historian. 

In  1799  the  Bishop  resigned  his  pastorship  in  Middletown, 
and  built  a  house  in  Cheshire,  to  be  near  his  boy  at  the  Episcopal 
Academy.  After  four  years,  to  be  near  Samuel  at  Yale,  he  went 
to  live  on  New  Haven’s  dignified  Elm  Street,  in  a  house  that 
later  became  the  Yale  Graduate  Club.  The  Bishop  grew  lonely 
and  in  1806  was  married  to  the  widow  Lucy  Lewis.  The  couple 
were  drawn  together  by  mutual  sympathy  in  bereavement,  and 
their  devotion  was  deepened  by  her  tender  care  during  the 
Bishop’s  declining  health. 

The  illness  was  due  largely  to  his  conscientious  devotion 
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to  duty.  He  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  right-hand  man  of 
Seabury,  who  relied  upon  him  during  his  long  struggle  to  attain 
consecration.  He  was  secretary  of  the  meeting  in  Woodbury  at 
which  Seabury  was  elected,  and  conducted  the  diocesan  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  English  hierarchy.  He  was  regarded  as  having 
few  equals  in  the  drafting  of  petitions,  memorials,  letters  and 
addresses,  and  he  helped  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book.  The  clergy 
naturally  elected  him  as  coadjutor  to  Seabury  in  1787,  and  mostly 
preferred  him  as  his  successor. 

The  election  caused  a  period  of  doubt  and  uneasiness. 
Powerful  laymen  preferred  the  scholarly  John  Bowden,  who  hesi¬ 
tated  an  embarrassingly  long  time  before  announcing  that  frail 
health  forbade  his  acceptance.  Jarvis  was  then  unanimously  elected 
and  he  accepted,  although  pained  by  the  divided  sentiment.  He 
was  consecrated  in  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  on  October  18, 
1797,  by  Bishops  Provoost  of  New  York,  White  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Bass  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  His  was  the  first 
episcopal  consecration  ever  held  in  Connecticut. 

The  episcopate  of  Jarvis  was  more  effective  than  has 
generally  been  realized.  Its  fame  has  been  overshadowed  by 
Seabury ’s.  And  yet  he  took  part  in  consecrating  five  bishops,  and 
ordained  thirty- three  deacons  and  twenty-eight  priests.  It  was  his 
fortune  to  govern  during  the  Church’s  slow  recovery  from  the 
Revolution,  in  an  era  of  religious  depression.  His  firm  and  quiet 
administration  made  the  Church  respected.  While  suffering  tor¬ 
tures  from  asthma,  he  traveled  all  over  the  Diocese,  visiting  the 
larger  parishes  on  Sunday  and  the  smaller  ones  on  weekdays.  In 
the  evening  he  would  gather  the  parishioners  and  the  visiting 
clergy,  and  discourse  with  them  informally  on  theology,  the  Bible, 
doctrine  and  usage.  Then  he  would  pass  the  night  in  a  big  chair, 
propped  up  with  pillows,  gallantly  enduring  his  lonely  pain  and 
discomfort. 

Bishop  Jarvis  conformed  perfectly  to  the  model  of  an 
eighteenth-century  High-Church  prelate.  His  formal  manner 
suggested  an  English  “gentleman  of  figure”.  In  the  pulpit  he  was 
clear,  solemn,  precise,  and  doctrinal;  not  “popular”,  and  not  wishing 
to  be.  His  theology  abhorred  novelties  and  “witty  inventions”. 
Like  Seabury,  he  regarded  the  Church’s  doctrine  and  polity  as 
completely  fixed  and  settled.  He  insisted  upon  strict  conformity 
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to  the  Prayer  Book,  and  read  the  stately  services  in  almost  awe¬ 
some  tones.  Clerical  discipline  was  one  of  his  dearest  principles, 
and  he  once  reprimanded  Tillotson  Bronson  for  allowing  a  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  to  use  his  pulpit.  The  chastened  parson  later 
paid  a  gracious  tribute  to  the  bishop  in  a  notable  memorial  sermon. 

Jarvis’s  insistence  upon  obedience  to  the  canons  became 
proverbial,  and  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  diocesan  and 
parochial  government.  He  was  a  stickler  for  correct,  old-fashioned 
clerical  dress.  When  a  young  ordinand  ventured  to  present  him¬ 
self  in  trousers,  the  bishop  said  severely,  “Young  sir,  I  cannot 
ordain  you  in  those  things!  Mrs.  Jarvis,  cannot  you  find  for  this 
young  gentleman  a  pair  of  breeches?”3  The  breeches  —  probably 
an  extra  episcopal  pair  —  were  produced,  and  the  “young  sir”  was 
decently  ordained. 

The  bishop’s  declining  years  were  saddened  by  increasing 
physical  suffering  and  the  loss  of  his  first  wife.  Opposition  to  the 
Federalist  party  began  to  prevail  in  his  latest  years,  and  made 
him  aware  that  he  had  survived  a  social  order  which  he  loved. 
His  burdens  were  aggravated  by  the  vindictive  conduct  of  a  re¬ 
fractory  and  degraded  priest.  Ill  health  and  his  duties  forbade 
the  writing  he  would  have  enjoyed,  and  his  literary  remains  consist 
of  little  more  than  a  few  pamphlets. 

The  bishop  was  a  man  of  amazing  endurance  and  in  spite 
of  burdens  and  infirmities  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He 
died  on  May  3,  1813  on  the  couch  where  his  first  wife  had  lain  in 
death,  and  was  buried  in  the  new  Grove  Street  Cemetery.  When 
Ithiel  Town’s  Gothic  Trinity  Church  was  completed  soon  after  his 
death,  his  body  was  interred  under  the  altar.  He  is  commemorated 
by  a  memorial  wall  tablet,  erected  by  his  much  beloved  son,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis. 

Thomas  Church  Brownell:  1819-1865 

In  the  year  of  Bishop  Jarvis’s  death  his  successor  was  con¬ 
firmed,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  Six  years  later  he  was  Bishop 
of  Connecticut  —  a  swift  rise  to  the  episcopate  without  parallel  in 
the  American  Church.  He  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut 
born  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  eldest  of  the  eleven 
children  of  Sylvester  and  Mary  Brownell,  he  was  born  on  October 
19,  1779,  on  his  father’s  farm,  at  Westport  in  Massachusetts. 
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There  he  spent  a  healthful  rural  boyhood  which  wove  his  durable 
fibre.  The  district  teachers  noticed  his  uncommon  ability,  and  at 
fifteen  he  taught  the  school  and  won  the  respect  of  his  former 
fellow  pupils.  The  experience  foretold  the  character  of  his  life  — 
always  a  teacher. 

The  discerning  Congregational  minister  who  guided  his 
further  studies  recommended  college  and  sent  him  to  the  Bristol 
Academy  at  Taunton.  From  there  it  was  an  easy  step  to  Rhode 
Island  College,  now  Brown  University.  He  deeply  respected  the 
brilliant  young  president,  Jonathan  Maxcy,  and  followed  him  to 
Schenectady  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Union  College. 
In  1804  Brownell  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

He  spent  about  twelve  years  in  finding  his  destined  pro¬ 
fession.  The  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  ministry  did  not  ap¬ 
peal  because  he  distrusted  Calvinist  theology.  This  theology  was 
not  recommended  by  the  “somewhat  mitigated  form”  in  which  he 
learned  it  from  the  scholarly  Eliphalet  Nott,  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Albany.  To  Brownell,  the  Church’s  primitive 
organization  seemed  “more  like  that  of  the  Episcopal  communion.”4 
Perhaps  faintly  annoyed,  Nott  sent  him  to  Frederic  Beasley,  rector 
of  St.  Peter’s,  who  lent  him  Archbishop  Potter’s  Discourse  on 
Church  Government.  Many  years  later  Brownell  confessed  that 
the  book  was  “like  the  opening  of  a  new  world.”  But  he  still  felt 
“left  alone  in  the  world,  in  regard  to  my  religious  sympathies”,5 
because  he  had  not  met  anybody  whose  sympathy  could  trans¬ 
mute  his  intellectual  conviction  into  heartfelt  conversion. 

The  painful  indecision  continued  while  he  lingered  at 
Union,  as  a  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  later  as  professor  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  In  preparation  for  the  last  assignment, 
he  spent  a  delightful  year  in  the  British  Isles,  meeting  eminent 
scientists,  hearing  lectures,  visiting  laboratories,  and  walking  to 
observe  and  to  gather  specimens. 

He  returned  with  his  religious  problem  still  unsolved  — 
until  he  wooed  and  married  Charlotte  Dickinson  of  Lansingburgh 
in  1811.  She  led  him  to  St.  George’s  Episcopal  Church  in 
Schenectady,  where  he  was  baptized  and  confirmed  in  1813.  The 
young  scientist  studied  Anglican  theology,  with  the  modest  am¬ 
bition  of  serving  nearby  churches  as  a  lay-reader.  Bishop  Hobart 
of  New  York  perceived  his  real  caliber  and  in  1816  ordained  him 
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as  deacon  and  priest.  Delicate  lungs  suggested  a  rest  in  the  South, 
and  on  the  way  home  he  preached  in  New  York  and  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  Bishop  Hobart,  who  wanted  him  as  his  assistant  at 
Trinity  Church. 

While  Brownell  swiftly  rose  to  prominence,  the  Diocese  of 
Connecticut  dawdled  over  the  choice  of  a  bishop.  The  members 
of  the  Convention  could  not  agree  until  1815,  when  they  elected 
John  Croes,  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  — 
only  to  lose  him  when  New  Jersey  also  elected  him.  A  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  the  delay  was  that  the  small  bishop’s  fund  could  not  fur¬ 
nish  a  decent  salary.  Eminent  priests  expressed  their  impatience 
and  disgust,  and  in  1816  the  Convention  invited  Bishop  Hobart 
to  take  care  of  the  Diocese.  He  cheerfully  consented  but  warned 
that  he  would  be  “exceedingly  gratified’’  when  the  consecration  of 
a  bishop  would  relieve  him.  The  Convention  thanked  him  but 
seemed  indisposed  to  hasten  its  choice,  and  after  two  years  Hobart 
began  to  chafe.  His  thoughts  turned  to  his  efficient  and  brilliant 
curate,  and  one  can  see  his  skillful  influence  in  Brownell’s  election 
on  June  2,  1819.  He  accepted,  and  expressed  a  challenging  trust 
that  the  Diocese  would  provide  worthily  for  him  and  his  family. 

The  young  bishop  was  consecrated  on  October  27  in  Trinity 
Church,  New  Haven,  by  Bishops  White  of  Pennsylvania,  Hobart 
of  New  York,  and  Alexander  Viets  Griswold  of  the  Eastern  Diocese. 
It  was  a  stately  occasion  in  the  quiet  history  of  the  college  town. 
The  long  procession  to  the  church  started  from  the  house  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  a  warden  of  the  parish 
and  the  first  Episcopalian  elected  to  such  high  office  in  Connecticut. 

This  fact  bespoke  a  profound  change  in  the  Church’s  re¬ 
lations  to  society.  Connecticut  was  no  longer  the  home  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  Puritan  oligarchy  which  merely  tolerated  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  bishop  was  a  man  of  the  times,  prepared  to  adapt 
the  Church  to  the  democratic  spirit.  In  1822  he  was  invited  to  de¬ 
liver  the  annual  election  sermon  to  the  General  Assembly  —  which 
would  have  been  unthinkable  in  Seabury’s  day. 

The  Diocese  at  once  became  aware  of  his  stature,  and 
his  address  of  acceptance  suggested  a  forward  movement.  The 
first  step  would  be  to  found  a  theological  seminary.  The  General 
Seminary  had  been  established  at  New  York  in  1817  but  was  not 
flourishing,  and  in  1820  was  moved  to  New  Haven.  Bishop 
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Brownell  resigned  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church  in  Hartford 
and  moved  to  the  Elm  City  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  art  of 
preaching.  He  had  scarcely  settled  down  to  work  when  the  semi¬ 
nary  was  enticed  back  to  New  York  by  a  princely  bequest  and  the 
gift  of  a  site.  The  bishop  was  deeply  disappointed,  but  publicly 
hoped  that  the  move  would  harmonize  opinions  and  start  the 
fountain  of  patronage.  He  was  living  up  to  his  reputation  as  a 
peacemaker,  which  had  inspired  his  schoolmates  to  call  him  “Old 
Smoothing  Plane”. 

Brownell  assuaged  his  grief  by  heading  the  movement  to 
found  an  Episcopal  college  in  Hartford.  He  became  the  president 
of  the  college  and  returned  to  Hartford  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  But  in  1831  his  rapidly  growing  diocese  practically  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  resign  and  bid  an  affectionate  farewell  to  his  be¬ 
loved  students. 

The  sacrifice  was  due  mostly  to  his  zealous  promotion  of 
diocesan  missions.  The  forty-six  years  of  his  episcopate  witnessed 
the  founding  of  sixty-five  parishes,  fifty  of  which  are  still  flour¬ 
ishing.  The  growth  was  peaceful,  because  of  his  refusal  to  become 
nervous  about  the  “High  Church”  controversy  inspired  by  the 
English  Oxford  Movement  of  the  1830’s.  Partisan  clamor  made 
no  headway  against  his  calm  loyalty  to  Church  doctrine.  He  was 
equally  opposed  to  “the  superstitions  of  Romanism,  or  to  the  cold¬ 
ness  and  baldness  of  Rationalism.”6 

The  Society  for  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions  regarded 
Brownell  as  the  “natural  choice”  for  a  missionary  bishop  to  the 
South  and  Southwest,  fields  scarcely  touched  by  the  Episcopal 
Church.  In  November  1829  he  began  a  tour  of  over  four  months 
and  six  thousand  miles  —  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  and  through  the  Deep  South 
and  the  Atlantic  States.  He  helped  to  establish  the  Dioceses  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  It  was  far  from  a  healthful 
trip,  and  the  bishop  probably  used  Doctor  Cook’s  remedy  for 
dyspepsia,  which  he  carefully  copied  into  his  journal.  Bravely 
he  retraced  most  of  his  journey  in  1834  and  1836,  returning  with 
a  vision  of  the  Church’s  duty  to  the  new  states. 

Incessant  travels  and  his  staggering  correspondence  sap¬ 
ped  the  Bishop’s  health,  and  in  1845  he  asked  the  Convention  for 
an  assistant.  That  august  body  took  ample  time  to  reflect,  and  in 
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1851  elected  John  Williams  as  Connecticut’s  first  assistant  bishop. 
Next  year,  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Philander  Chase  of  Illinois, 
Brownell  became  Presiding  Bishop.  His  poor  health  made  the  office 
hardly  more  than  nominal.  For  years  he  rarely  left  Hartford, 
where  he  lived  calmly  and  cordially,  cherishing  to  the  last  the 
welfare  of  his  beloved  college.  After  receiving  his  last  Communion 
from  Bishop  Williams,  he  died  on  January  13,  1865. 

Bishop  Brownell  left  few  publications  to  show  how  well  he 
could  write.  They  comprise  about  a  dozen  titles  —  books  of  per¬ 
sonal  devotion,  sermons  and  essays,  occasional  articles  in  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  addresses  and  sermons  to  the  Diocesan  Convention.  The 
most  ambitious  is  The  Family  Prayer  Book ,  Accompanied  by  a 
General  Commentary  (1846).  The  most  influential  probably  was 
his  Review  of  the  Errors  of  the  Times ,  an  address  to  the  Convention 
of  1844  during  the  Oxford  Movement  controversy.  The  only  public 
memorial  to  him  is  a  majestic,  full-length  statue  of  the  bishop  in 
episcopal  robes,  facing  and  blessing  his  beloved  Trinity  College. 

John  Williams:  1865-1899 

The  fourth  Bishop  of  Connecticut  was  born  in  Deerfield, 
Massachusetts,  on  August  30,  1817.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
Ephraim  Williams,  a  noted  lawyer  and  political  leader,  and  Emily 
Trowbridge  Williams.  His  descent  was  as  distinguished  as  anyone 
in  the  Bay  State  could  claim.  Among  his  ancestors  were  John 
Cotton,  the  first  minister  of  Boston,  and  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stod¬ 
dard  of  Northampton,  grandfather  of  the  great  theologian,  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards.  He  was  steeped  in  the  colonial  lore  of  Deerfield, 
and  in  old  age  liked  to  tell  how  one  of  his  family,  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  was  taken  by  Indian  raiders  to  Canada. 

His  Unitarian  parents  sent  him  to  Harvard  College,  but 
his  independent  mind  considered  the  Cambridge  intellectualism 
too  high  and  dry.  A  classmate,  Benjamin  Davis  Winslow  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  had  recently  become  an  Episcopalian.  He  probably  was  partly 
responsible  for  young  John’s  decision  to  transfer  to  Washington 
(Trinity)  College  in  Hartford,  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
his  father  and  friends.  There  his  new  convictions  were  consoli¬ 
dated  by  Professor  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis,  a  deep  student  of  church 
history  and  theology,  and  by  President  Thomas  Church  Brownell, 
whom  he  would  succeed  as  bishop.  His  fellow  students  instinc- 
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tively  perceived  his  destined  vocation  and  called  him  “Parson 
Williams”.  After  theological  studies  with  Jarvis,  and  at  the  General 
Seminary,  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Brownell  as  a  deacon  on 
September  2,  1838,  and  as  a  priest  on  September  26,  1841. 

Williams  had  become  a  tutor  at  the  college  but  was  still  too 
young  to  be  rector  of  a  parish.  Pie  spent  about  a  year  in  the  grand 
tour  of  Europe  with  his  mother  and  the  Hartford  poetess,  Lydia 
Huntley  Sigourney.  Upon  his  return  he  kept  a  promise  to  be  assist¬ 
ant  minister  to  his  teacher,  Doctor  Jarvis,  rector  of  Holy  Trinity 
parish,  Middletown,  and  to  help  him  write  a  complete  history  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Doctor  Jarvis  found  his  double  task  too 
onerous,  and  in  1842  resigned,  expecting  Williams  to  succeed  him. 
The  young  curate  and  Bishop  Brownell  had  another  plan,  and 
Williams  became  rector  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Schenectady. 

Williams’s  Episcopate 

There  he  served  for  six  years,  endearing  himself  to  the 
parishioners  by  his  earnest  pastoral  care  and  winning  personality. 
He  always  affectionately  cherished  and  expressed  in  verse  his  me¬ 
mories  of  the  parish.  There  he  composed  Ancient  Hymns  of  Holy 
Church  (Hartford,  1844),  mostly  translations,  dedicated  to  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe  of  St.  John’s  in  Hartford,  in  memory  of 
many  conversations  on  the  Church’s  ritual.  It  is  a  rather  rare  and 
quaint  little  volume  in  a  green  cover  stamped  with  a  gilt  lyre.  In 
1848  he  dedicated  to  the  parish  his  Thoughts  on  the  Gospel  Mira¬ 
cles ,  consisting  of  Lenten  lectures  in  1847. 

Williams  resigned  the  pulpit  of  St.  George’s  reluctantly,  but 
gladly  returned  to  Trinity  College  to  succeed  Silas  Totten  as  presi¬ 
dent.  He  probably  was  the  youngest  college  president  in  the 
country,  and  the  youngest  holder  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  conferred  upon  him  in  1849  by  the  admiring  faculty  of 
Union  College.  As  he  guided  Trinity  toward  better  standards,  the 
hand  of  Bishop  Brownell  was  guiding  him  toward  a  higher  place. 

The  bishop  saw  that  his  young  friend  would  be  needed  be¬ 
cause  his  own  health  was  declining,  and  the  Diocese  was  drifting 
into  a  difficult  situation.  In  1851  the  Convention  yielded  to  his 
plea  and  by  a  heavy  majority  on  the  first  ballot  elected  Williams 
as  his  assistant.  Connecticut  was  lucky  to  keep  him  because  New 
York  had  considered  calling  him  as  provisional  bishop.  Nothing 
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could  have  pleased  him  more  than  to  serve  under  his  revered 
teacher.  He  was  consecrated  on  October  21,  1851,  at  St.  John’s 
in  Hartford,  the  church  of  his  friend,  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe. 

Diocesan  burdens  rested  so  heavily  upon  him  that  Williams 
resigned  the  presidency  of  Trinity  College.  But  he  was  a  born 
teacher,  and  soon  organized  at  the  college  a  full  theological  course, 
preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a  seminary.  The  seminary 
opened  in  October,  1854  as  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  (See 
Chapter  Eighteen,  under  The  Berkeley  Divinity  School)  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  affectionate  pupils,  the  bachelor  bishop  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  at  the  school.  He  lectured  informally  in  his  study,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  favorite  chair  and  wearing  a  purple  dressing  gown  and 
gold-bowed  spectacles.  The  room  was  lined  with  books  to  its  high 
ceiling  but  he  knew  the  location  of  every  volume.  He  once  swap¬ 
ped  an  English  text  for  a  Latin  one  owned  by  a  student,  who 
cherished  the  volume  with  the  signature  “J.  Williams”  on  the 
title-page. 

In  the  school  and  the  Diocese  his  administration  prospered. 
His  burden  was  aggravated  by  the  Civil  War  and  by  his  earnest 
effort  to  inculcate  loyalty  to  the  Federal  Government,  without  sec¬ 
tional  prejudice  and  bitterness.  Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Brow¬ 
nell  in  1865,  he  became  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  after  being  so  in 
fact  for  ten  years.  The  honor  was  attended  by  his  unusually 
poignant  grief  at  parting  with  a  friend  who  had  confirmed,  or¬ 
dained,  and  consecrated  him.  He  bore  many  more  trials,  in¬ 
cluding  a  long  and  severe  illness,  the  loss  of  his  beloved  mother, 
and  the  rejection  of  his  plan  to  divide  the  Diocese. 

The  Convention’s  refusal  was  far  from  implying  any  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  work.  At  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  conse¬ 
cration,  the  delegates  presented  to  him  a  congratulatory  address, 
signed  by  the  clergy,  wardens,  and  vestrymen  of  all  the  parishes. 
They  lauded  his  help  to  Bishop  Brownell,  his  diligent  adminis¬ 
tration,  his  “widely  extended  influence  in  the  Church”,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Diocese,  and  his  promotion  of  “sound  learning  and 
liberal  culture.”7  In  1879  many  clergy  and  friends  gathered  for 
Berkeley’s  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  and  presented  to  him  his 
portrait,  painted  by  Daniel  Huntington.  An  engraving  made  from 
it  became  a  familiar  adornment  of  many  homes  and  parish  houses. 
Three  years  later  the  Convention  gave  him  $5000  for  his  personal 
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use,  and  he  characteristically  invested  it  for  the  use  of  the  Diocese, 
bequeathing  all  his  property  to  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  Equally 
typical  was  his  refusal  of  any  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  ordination,  which  he  spent  in  silent  meditation. 

After  his  consecration,  the  Bishop  probably  considered  as 
the  most  memorable  event  in  his  life  his  part  in  the  centennial  of 
Seabury’s  consecration.  As  chairman  of  Connecticut’s  committee, 
he  devoted  much  energy  and  interest  to  the  observances,  and  de¬ 
livered  six  addresses,  which  are  models  of  their  kind.  His  journey 
from  London  to  Aberdeen  was  a  triumphal  progress,  marked  by 
visits  to  historic  places,  frequent  sermons  by  invitation,  and  in¬ 
numerable  introductions  to  the  great  and  the  humble.  The  joy  of 
the  trip  shines  through  letters  which  he  and  Doctor  Samuel  Hart 
wrote  to  their  families  and  friends.  At  Aberdeen  he  preached  a 
superb  commemorative  sermon,  and  received  a  handsome  pastoral 
staff,  which  is  still  used  by  the  Bishops  of  Connecticut  on  im¬ 
portant  occasions.  As  snow  fell  upon  the  Grampian  Mountains,  he 
and  his  party  began  the  homeward  journey,  bearing  with  them  a 
sense  of  the  eternal  bond  with  the  Church  in  Scotland.  ( For  a  full 
account  of  this  commemoration ,  see  the  sketch  of  Bishop  Seabury). 

The  bishop  returned  happily  to  his  rooms  in  Middletown, 
and  made  his  sermon  to  the  Convention  of  1885  a  glowing  report 
of  the  visit  to  Scotland.  In  1887,  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Lee  of 
Delaware,  he  became  Presiding  Bishop.  Age  permitted  him  no 
illusions  about  his  ability  to  perform  the  duty  capably  and  he  ad¬ 
vised  the  House  of  Bishops  to  make  the  office  elective.  In  spite  of 
his  doubts,  he  was  universally  regarded  as  a  magnificently  effective 
presiding  officer. 

As  the  1890’s  wore  on,  the  bishop  knew  that  his  episcopate 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  In  1897,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  unable 
to  attend  the  Convention  and  his  annual  address  was  read  for  him. 
At  his  request,  the  Convention  elected  as  coadjutor  Chauncey 
Bunce  Brewster,  who  assumed  most  of  the  work.  The  bishop 
never  attended  another  Convention  but  conducted  classes  from 
his  bed  almost  to  the  last,  and  died  on  February  7,  1899.  His 
episcopate  had  been  so  long  that  many  Churchmen  had  never 
known  another  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

Their  feelings  were  expressed  by  the  Convention  which 
elected  his  successor:  ‘They  do  not  forget  that  his  Diocese  has 
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John  Williams 

Fourth  Bishop  of  Connecticut  1865-1899 
Bishop  Coadjutor  1851-1865 

(From  Lucy  Cushing  Jarvis,  Sketches  of  Church  Life 

in  Colonial  Connecticut.) 


Chauncey  Bunce  Brewster 
Fifth  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  1899-1928 
Bishop  Coadjutor  1897-1899 

(From  Lucy  Cushing  Jarvis,  Sketches  of  Church  Life 

in  Colonial  Connecticut.) 


Edward  Campion  Acheson 
Sixth  Bishop  of  Connecticut  1928-1934 


Suffragan  Bishop  1915-1926 
Bishop  Coadjutor  1926-1928 


Frederick  Grandy  Budlong 

Seventh  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  1934-1951 
Bishop  Coadjutor  1931-1934 


been  his  first  and  highest  interest,  and  that  while  he  was  willing 
to  contribute  from  his  abundant  ability  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  Church,  he  never  failed  to  bear  in  mind  his  duty  to  the  humb¬ 
lest  Parish  in  his  charge.  .  .  To  every  Clergyman  and  every  lay¬ 
man  he  has  been  not  only  the  Bishop  but  the  friend,  sympathizing 
in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  ready  to  hear  and  to  counsel  where 
his  attention  and  wisdom  were  needed.”8 

His  life  was  one  of  fine  simplicity,  and  many  were  grieved 
but  not  surprised  that  his  gravestone  bore  only  his  name  and  the 
date  of  his  death.  Through  the  forgivable  disobedience  of  Doctor 
Samuel  Hart,  it  now  names  his  two  great  offices.  He  destroyed  his 
papers  —  a  tragic  bonfire  indeed,  for  he  was  one  of  the  few  ex¬ 
cellent  writers  among  his  fellow  bishops.  The  loss  is  partly  re¬ 
stored  by  his  books  and  essays,  and  by  many  anniversary  and  me¬ 
morial  sermons,  which  reveal  the  clarity,  conciseness,  grace  and 
poetry  of  his  style.  In  its  tribute  to  his  memory,  the  Convention 
especially  mentioned  his  “love  of  pure  English”.9 

Williams  was  not  a  modern  executive  with  a  staff  of  as¬ 
sistants.  His  study  was  his  office,  his  usual  secretary  was  a  Berke¬ 
ley  student,  and  he  administered  the  Diocese  alone  until  eighteen 
months  before  his  death.  Year  after  year  he  covered  an  amazing 
mileage  by  slow  horse  and  buggy  and  local  trains.  He  never 
hurried,  and  an  elderly  Church  woman  once  remarked  that  “Bishop 
Williams  always  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  time”.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  “causes”,  for  his  duties  to  the  Diocese  and  to  Berkeley  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  serve  but  one  cause  —  his  Church. 

Williams  was  a  confirmed  old  bachelor  but  never  a  cranky 
or  crusty  one.  Remembrance  of  his  humor  and  wit  and  honest 
finesse  in  odd  situations  has  preserved  a  treasury  of  amusing 
anecdotes.  Student  pranks,  which  would  have  annoyed  most  col¬ 
lege  presidents,  he  handled  with  tactful  discipline.  He  was  aware 
that,  as  a  boy,  he  once  tweaked  the  queue  of  a  dignified  and  sleepy 
old  gentleman  in  church.  His  mind  was  a  mine  of  delightfully 
amusing  stories,  rarely  repeated  and  always  perfectly  fitted  to  the 
place  and  the  occasion.  His  mind  could  so  concentrate  that  he 
was  able  to  sit  at  his  desk  and  write  a  lucid  sermon  or  learned  essay, 
while  surrounded  by  chatting  people.  He  could  lay  aside  his  care¬ 
fully  written  sermon,  when  the  lights  failed  at  an  evening  service, 
and  preach  an  extemporary  one  that  thrilled  the  congregation. 
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He  had  the  rare  power  to  make  his  hearers  visualize  persons  and 
events,  and  to  explain  the  abstruse  in  plain  but  beautiful  language. 
Unaffected  simplicity  gave  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  children 
and  of  innumerable  humble  persons. 

His  intellectual  and  spiritual  impression  was  intensified  by 
a  handsome  and  masculine  bearing.  All  noticed  his  six-foot  stature 
and  spare  but  powerful  frame.  In  old  age  the  Rev.  Doctor  Melville 
K.  Bailey  recalled  his  impression  of  the  bishop,  when  he  saw  him 
upon  entering  Trinity  College  in  1875.  He  was  “erect,  alert,  ani¬ 
mated,  with  wide  shoulders,  and  in  action  giving  every  manifes¬ 
tation  of  manly  vigor.  His  head  rose  massively  above  the  eyes. 
His  profile  suggested  the  eagle  type;  the  nose  strongly  aquiline, 
the  chin  angled  and  projecting,  the  lips  firmly  carved.” 

The  most  enduring  popular  remembrance  of  him  may  be 
described  in  the  words  of  the  poet  William  Wordsworth: 

“The  best  part  of  a  good  man’s  life, 

The  many  little  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.” 

His  innumerable  letters  of  consolation  to  the  sorrowful  were 
reverently  and  gratefully  cherished.  His  wonderfully  stimulating 
influence  upon  hundreds  of  students  bred  in  them  a  profound  per¬ 
sonal  loyalty  to  him,  and  a  deathless  devotion  to  their  Church 
and  to  Cod. 


Chauncey  Bunce  Brewster:  1897-1928 
Brewster  was  born  on  September  5,  1848,  in  Windham, 
where  his  father,  Joseph,  was  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church.  From 
the  common  schools  and  the  strict  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in 
New  Haven,  he  went  to  Yale  College.  His  record  there  was  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  time,  and  his  victories  in  debating 
foretold  brilliant  acclaim  as  a  preacher.  He  was  graduated  in 
1868  as  class  historian  and  orator. 

The  college  earnestly  wanted  him  to  teach  and  appointed 
him  as  a  tutor,  but  his  background  and  spiritual  gifts  pointed  to 
the  ministry.  At  Berkeley  Divinity  School  his  mind  was  shaped 
by  a  man  he  always  revered  —  John  Williams,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  rare  power  as  a  teacher.  The  Bishop  ordained  him  as  a  dea¬ 
con  on  May  29,  1872,  and  on  May  30,  1873  advanced  him  to  the 
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priesthood.  After  a  brief  assistant  ministry  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Meri¬ 
den,  he  was  a  rector  successively  in  Rye,  New  York,  Detroit,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights,  until  1897.  Every¬ 
where  he  held  important  offices  and  steadily  gained  in  reputation, 
especially  because  of  his  effective  preaching. 

This  peculiar  fame,  as  much  as  anything  else,  inspired  his 
election  as  a  bishop.  His  consecration  at  Trinity  Church,  New 
Haven,  coincided  with  a  memorable  occasion  in  the  history  of  the 
Diocese  —  the  centennial  of  the  consecration  of  Abraham  Jarvis, 
October  28,  1897.  The  only  shadow  upon  the  day  was  the  absence 
of  Bishop  Williams,  who  was  too  feeble  to  come  from  Middletown. 
But  the  crowded  congregation  knew  that  his  successor  was 
Williams’s  own  “son  in  the  faith”. 

Many  at  first  regarded  Brewster  simply  as  a  great  preacher, 
but  soon  they  revised  their  estimate  for  he  proved  to  be  a  most  able 
executive.  He  made  no  startling  changes  but  adopted  any  pro¬ 
posal  that  would  advance  diocesan  welfare.  He  realized  the  long- 
cherished  but  still  vague  project  of  a  Cathedral,  to  counteract  the 
prevalent  parochialism  and  to  promote  diocesan  unity. 

At  his  accession  the  Bishop  was  well  into  middle  age  but 
he  governed  the  Diocese  without  assistance  until  1915,  when 
Edward  Campion  Acheson  became  suffragan  bishop.  Modern 
social,  religious  and  business  trends  made  the  administrative 
machinery  more  complex,  but  he  always  knew  how  all  its  wheels 
were  turning.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  missions  and 
chapels,  confirmations,  communicants,  and  contributions.  The 
Diocese  more  fully  recognized  its  obligation  to  general  missions, 
better  support  of  the  clergy,  and  the  Pension  Fund.  The  Bishop 
inspired  new  interest  in  religious  education  and  teacher-training, 
more  care  for  young  men  and  boys,  social  service,  ministrations  in 
foreign  languages,  the  Silent  Mission  for  the  deaf,  and  the  Bishop’s 
Fund  and  residence.  He  established  a  diocesan  newspaper,  The 
Connecticut  Churchman. 

When  the  Bishop  died,  the  Convention  could  honestly  de¬ 
clare:  “The  Diocese  grew  in  strength  and  prestige.  The  advance 
was  steady  and  secure.”10  And  yet,  like  Williams,  he  never  gave 
the  impression  of  being  a  business  executive.  He  was  too  much 
concerned  with  large,  vital  matters  to  allow  organization  to  en¬ 
gross  his  thoughts.  Christian  unity  he  kept  constantly  before  the 
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Diocese,  by  his  sermons  and  addresses.  He  longed  not  for  a  super¬ 
ficial  appearance  of  unity,  but  for  a  solid  foundation  of  under¬ 
standing  among  Christians.  Ardent  advocates  of  “unity  now”  mis¬ 
understood  his  attitude,  but  the  ecumenical  councils  have  proved 
how  right  he  was. 

Another  abiding  interest  was  the  practical  application  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Church’s  social  service.  Risking  bitter  criticism, 
he  encouraged  those  who  undertook  the  Christian  mission  to 
lighten  or  remove  the  heavy  burdens  of  groups  far  down  the  social 
ladder.  He  never  deferred  to  any  who  wished  the  Church  to 
“preach  the  straight  Gospel  and  never  mention  social  Questions”. 
The  years  after  World  War  I  were  darkened  by  fierce  strikes, 
hatred,  violence,  and  suspicion.  They  put  his  faith  in  the  Social 
Gospel  to  the  test,  but  he  never  softened  his  tone,  and  confidence 
in  him  was  undiminished  as  he  approached  the  twenty-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  consecration. 

The  celebration  in  New  Haven,  on  October  26-27,  1922,  ap¬ 
propriately  began  with  the  Bishop  presiding  at  a  Conference  on 
the  Forward  Work  of  the  Church.  The  following  day  opened  with 
Holy  Communion  and  a  quiet  hour  for  the  clergy,  led  by  the 
Bishop.  That  the  observance  was  not  a  mere  round  of  dinners 
and  speeches  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  Bishop’s  character. 
The  final  service  in  Trinity  Church  began  with  a  procession  of 
more  than  two  hundred  clergy,  including  a  goodly  number  of 
bishops.  At  a  public  reception  the  Bishop  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  gift  of  money  from  the  Diocese.  He  expressed  his  grati¬ 
tude  with  unusual  emotion,  and  later  by  a  stately  message  in  the 
Connecticut  Churchman. 

Thronging  duties  pressed  upon  him  until  1928,  when  he 
was  far  beyond  the  usual  age  of  retirement,  and  had  been  a 
diocesan  bishop  considerably  longer  than  the  average  term.  He 
felt  that  in  fairness  to  the  Diocese  he  should  yield  to  a  younger 
man,  and  in  May  announced  that  he  would  resign  in  September. 
He  asked  permission  to  occupy  the  Bishop’s  House  in  Hartford, 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  “For  my  successor  in 
office,”  he  said,  “I  confidently  ask  the  same  kind  consideration 
and  loyal  cooperation  through  these  thirty-one  years  given  to 
me.”11 

In  the  cold  light  of  statistics,  Brewster’s  episcopate  looks 
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immensely  impressive.  He  ordained  149  men  to  the  diaconate  and 
ninety-nine  to  the  priesthood,  and  confirmed  nearly  45,000  persons. 
Even  in  “retirement”  he  kept  confirmation  appointments  until  he 
could  no  longer  travel.  One  of  his  last  public  appearances  was  at 
the  annual  diocesan  dinner  in  1938,  at  which  he  was  the  guest  of 
honor.  On  that  occasion  his  sense  of  humor  was  as  strong  as 
ever,  and  he  related  how  he  was  once  locked  in  a  rectory  at  a  con¬ 
firmation  visit,  and  climbed  out  of  a  window. 

The  Bishop  died  on  the  morning  of  April  9,  1941,  at  the 
age  of  ninety- two.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  his  Berkeley  and 
Yale  classes,  and  in  point  of  graduation  was  the  oldest  alumnus 
of  both  schools.  In  the  House  of  Bishops  only  Lawrence  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Rowe  of  Alaska  surpassed  him  in  length  of  service. 
The  Diocesan  Convention,  a  few  weeks  later,  accurately  phrased 
the  impression  of  his  life  upon  people:  “In  the  treasure  house  of 
memory  there  is  stored  for  us  the  rich  recollection  of  a  sympathetic 
and  wise  leader,  [and]  of  a  preacher  whose  forceful  message  came 
to  us  in  chaste  and  beautiful  English,  of  a  fine-grained  Christian 
gentleman,  of  a  loyal  servant  of  God.”12 

As  a  permanent  tribute  to  him,  the  Diocese  established  the 
Bishop  Brewster  Memorial  Corporation,  to  create  and  administer 
the  Bishop  Chauncey  Bunce  Brewster  Memorial  Fund  to  support 
a  chaplain  to  Episcopal  students  in  Yale  University.  There  could 
not  be  a  more  appropriate  tribute  to  a  great  son  of  Yale  and  ser¬ 
vant  of  God. 

Aside  from  occasional  sermons  and  addresses,  Bishop 
Brewster’s  published  works  are  fewer  (because  of  pressing  duties) 
than  could  be  wished  from  a  writer  of  his  competent  scholarship 
and  charm  of  style.  His  first  book,  The  Key  of  Life ,  consists  of 
Good  Friday  addresses  at  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn.  In  1901  ap¬ 
peared  Aspects  of  Revelation,  the  Baldwin  Lectures  for  1900  to 
students  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  Catholic  Ideal  of  the 
Church  (1905)  is  an  essay  on  Christian  unity,  a  frequent  topic  of 
his  sermons  and  convention  addresses.  Perhaps  most  characteristic 
of  his  thought  is  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  American  Life  (1912), 
expressing  his  social  ideal:  “The  problem  that  immediately  con¬ 
fronts  the  Church  is  not  to  Christianize  Socialism,  but  first  to 
socialize  Christians,  until  their  ideal  principles  shall  be  real  and 
ruling  principles.”13 
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Edward  Campion  Acheson:  1915-1934 

The  later  years  of  Brewster’s  episcopate  were  lightened  for 
him  by  his  assistant,  who  reminded  people  of  a  kind-hearted  and 
courageous  soldier.  He  was  one  of  the  first  assistant  bishops  in 
the  American  Church  to  bear  the  title  “suffragan  ”.  For  many  years 
it  had  been  felt  that  there  should  be  a  type  of  bishop  who  would 
not  automatically  succeed  his  superior,  and  might  be  called  to 
another  diocese.  The  Connecticut  Convention  of  1910  resolved 
that  the  innovation  would  promote  the  church’s  welfare,  and  die 
General  Convention  adopted  it. 

Connecticut  was  among  the  first  dioceses  to  take  advantage 
of  the  provision,  and  in  1912  Bishop  Brewster  requested  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  suffragan.  A  committee  to  study  the  matter  unanimously 
recommended  an  election,  but  the  Convention  delayed  for  three 
years. 

In  1915  the  Bishop  again  appealed  for  an  assistant,  de¬ 
fending  the  office  of  suffragan  by  saying  that  the  dignity  of  the 
episcopate  should  lie  not  in  its  trappings,  but  in  its  mission  to 
serve.  A  special  Convention  favored  an  election,  and  Edward 
Campion  Acheson  was  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  laity.  He  was  consecrated  in  his  own  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Middletown,  where  Bishop  Seabury  had  held  his  first 
convocation  and  performed  his  first  ordinations. 

When  Bishop  Brewster  presented  Acheson  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  the  delegates  beheld  a  tall  man  who  at  fifty-seven  bore 
himself  with  a  military  erectness.  All  respected  and  many  loved 
him,  and  some  knew  what  an  unusual  path  had  led  him  to  the  epis¬ 
copate.  He  was  of  Irish  ancestry  and  was  bom  on  April  7,  1858 
in  Woolwich,  England.  At  twenty-three  he  emigrated  to  Toronto. 
The  Riel  half-breed  insurrection  was  raging  in  Manitoba  and 
many  young  men  enlisted  to  help  in  suppressing  it.  Acheson  be¬ 
came  a  lay  chaplain  in  Company  K  of  the  Queen’s  Own  Rifles. 
When  his  captain  was  wounded  in  a  battle  at  Cut  Knife  Creek, 
Acheson  rescued  him  under  heavy  fire  and  earned  a  citation  for 
heroism. 

This  experience  inspired  in  him  the  conviction  that  he  was 
being  called  to  the  ministry,  and  he  left  the  University  to  study 
for  the  priesthood  at  Wycliffe  College.  He  completed  the  course 
in  1889,  but  already  had  been  ordained  as  a  deacon  on  June  10, 
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1888,  and  had  served  as  curate  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Toronto.  On 
July  14,  1889  he  was  raised  to  the  priesthood,  and  later  in  the 
year  went  to  the  United  States  as  assistant  minister  in  St.  George’s 
Church,  New  York  City.  He  took  courses  at  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  in  June,  1891  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  Next  year  came  a  call  to  be  rector  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Middletown,  where  he  served  for  twenty-three  years. 

The  rector  soon  was  married  to  Eleanor  G.  Gooderham  of 
Toronto.  Their  home  became  a  center  of  gracious  hospitality, 
where  countless  clergymen  and  laymen  found  friendly  guidance 
and  inspiration.  Acheson  was  a  minister  to  the  entire  community, 
and  appealed  to  people  of  all  classes  and  faiths  by  his  keen  interest 
and  broad  sympathy.  The  vestry  would  not  hear  of  his  leaving,  but 
eventually  had  to  lose  him,  for  the  Diocese  came  to  know  him  as  a 
progressive  man  of  action  with  the  administrative  touch. 

For  eleven  years,  as  suffragan,  Acheson  worked  in  close  as¬ 
sociation  with  Brewster,  preparing  for  the  greater  responsibility 
that  came  when  the  Convention  in  1926  acceded  to  the  Bishop’s 
request  for  his  election  as  coadjutor.  So  extensive  were  his  current 
duties  that  they  must  have  seemed  hardly  more  onerous  when  he 
became  diocesan,  upon  Bishop  Brewster’s  retirement  on  November 
16,  1928. 

To  that  larger  ministry  Bishop  Acheson  brought  devotion 
and  vigor,  generosity,  consideration,  unselfish  humanity,  and  sunny 
geniality.  His  belief  in  the  best  in  men  had  been  strengthened  by 
long  pastoral  experience.  The  clergy  sought  him  in  their  difficulties 
and  found  calm  judgment,  sympathetic  understanding,  and  frank 
counsel.  He  was  interested  especially  in  the  clergy  conferences  at 
Choate  School  in  Wallingford,  the  summer  youth  conferences,  and 
the  Conference  for  Men  and  Boys  at  Camp  Washington. 

Acheson  wanted  the  Diocese  to  enter  new  communities  and 
so  he  helped  new  missions  and  encouraged  weak  and  aided  parishes. 
His  interests  extended  to  civic  and  state  affairs,  education,  and 
young  people  in  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  recognized  his  mettle  by  drafting  him  to  serve  on 
important  committees.  The  Presiding  Bishop  said  that  the  House 
of  Bishops  was  radiated  by  his  stimulating  personality. 

Bishop  Acheson  became  diocesan  at  seventy,  the  age  of 
retirement  for  most  men,  and  served  less  than  six  years  before  his 
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death  in  1934.  The  members  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  felt  that 
they  had  suffered  a  true  personal  loss,  and  in  their  memorial 
minutes  said:  “We  honor  him  as  one  who  was  our  Spiritual  Leader, 
but  more  than  that  we  find  comfort  and  strength  because  we  have 
known  him  as  our  friend.”11  The  Connecticut  Churchman  published 
a  memorial  issue,  and  Bishop  Budlong  said:  “Bishop  Acheson’s 
greatness  as  a  man  and  as  Bishop  perhaps  none  of  us  completely 
recognized  because  of  the  innate  modesty  which  was  hidden  under 
his  dignified  bearing.  .  .  His  high  sense  of  honor,  his  sterling  char¬ 
acter,  his  supreme  unselfishness  and  the  deep  quality  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  religious  life  present  a  pattern  for  us  all  to  emulate.”15 

Frederick  Grandy  Budlong:  1934-1951 

Until  1931  Bishop  Acheson  administered  the  Diocese  alone, 
and  felt  the  pressure  so  severely  that  he  requested  the  election  of  a 
coadjutor.  With  his  call  for  a  special  Convention,  he  enclosed  an 
unusual  and  characteristic  card,  with  two  prayers  for  guidance. 
One  is  so  remarkable  for  its  felicity  of  condensed  expression  that 
it  is  worthy  of  preservation: 

“May  Thy  boundless  loving-kindness,  O  Lord,  grant  to  Thy 
Church  in  this  Diocese  a  Bishop  Coadjutor  who  shall  be  pleasing 
to  Thee  in  Holiness  of  life,  and  profitable  to  us  in  watchfulness  and 
zeal.”16 

The  Convention  elected  the  Rev.  Frederick  Grandy  Bud¬ 
long,  S.  T.  D.,  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Greenwich.  He  was  born 
in  Camden,  New  York,  on  July  10,  1881,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Frank 
Dorr  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Grandy)  Budlong.  He  was  graduated 
from  Shattuck  Military  School  in  Faribault,  Minnesota,  and  from 
Hobart  College  at  Geneva,  New  York  (1904),  and  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  S.  T.  D.  there  in  1920.  After  graduation  from  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  1907,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  June 
and  priest  in  December  of  the  same  year  by  Bishop  Edsall.  On 
April  30,  1910  he  was  married  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Corbett  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  who  died  on  June  12,  1946.  On  November  18,  1947 
he  was  married  to  Kathleen  (Faulconer)  Kelly  of  Litchfield, 
Connecticut. 

Before  his  consecration  Bishop  Budlong  had  held  pastorates 
in  four  dioceses.  In  1907-1909  he  served  as  curate  at  the  Church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  St.  Paul,  and  for  the  next  three  years 
as  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  that  city.  In  1912  he  became  head  of 
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the  St.  Paul  Deanery,  but  soon  was  called  to  be  rector  of  Christ 
Church  in  Winnetka,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  until  1916.  From 
there  he  went  to  St.  Peters  Church,  Chicago  (1916-1920),  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  in  Pittsburgh  (1920-1925),  and  Christ 
Church  in  Greenwich. 

While  ministering  in  the  Diocese  of  Chicago,  the  future 
bishop  was  a  lecturer  at  Western  (now  Seabury- Western)  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1914-1921.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  General  Con¬ 
ventions  of  1922,  1925,  and  1931,  and  an  alternate  in  1928,  and 
served  on  various  diocesan  boards  and  standing  committees.  After 
succeeding  Acheson  as  Bishop  of  Connecticut  in  1934,  he  became 
a  lecturer  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  Synod  of  the  First  Province  (New  England)  in  1947,  after 
serving  as  provincial  representative  on  the  National  Council,  and 
was  also  a  trustee  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 

Following  his  consecration  on  December  16,  1931,  Bishops 
Budlong  and  Acheson  agreed  that  they  would  never  have  any 
“divided  opinions.”  That  pledge  founded  a  whole-hearted  partner¬ 
ship,  and  eighteen  years  later  Bishop  Budlong  said  in  Convention: 
“Bishop  Acheson  was  a  wonderful  ‘chief  and  he  shared  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  duties  with  me  richly.”17 

For  six  years  after  Acheson’s  death,  Bishop  Budlong  gov¬ 
erned  the  Diocese  without  assistance.  He  extensively  reorganized 
the  administration,  in  accordance  with  plans  carefully  considered 
with  Acheson  and  partly  inaugurated  during  his  episcopate.  This 
required  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  patience,  on  top  of  all  his  other 
episcopal  duties.  The  abysmal  economic  depression  of  the  1930’s 
compelled  acute  curtailments  and  painful  readjustment  in  the 
diocesan  budget  and  program,  and  work  forced  the  Bishop  to  de¬ 
cline  many  meetings  which  he  would  have  enjoyed.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  his  episcopate  his  customary  Sunday  schedule  was  an 
especially  heavy  one.  For  two  years  he  invited  visiting  bishops  to 
perform  some  of  the  confirmations,  but  he  came  to  feel  that  the 
people  preferred  to  have  him  combine  the  classes  and  perform 
the  rite. 

In  spite  of  grave  difficulties,  diocesan  prosperity  appeared 
in  the  record  of  confirmations  reported  by  the  Bishop  in  1939:  “We 
have  never  quite  reached  the  record  made  while  Bishop  Acheson 
was  Diocesan  but,  with  that  exception,  the  total  number  confirmed 
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during  the  past  five  years  was  never  equalled  during  a  similar 
period  since  this  diocese  came  into  being,  and  during  the  past 
twelve  months  I  have  been  privileged  to  confirm  more  candidates 
that  any  other  one  Bishop  in  Connecticut  ever  confirmed  in  a  single 
year.”18 

By  1940  the  burden  was  too  heavy,  and  at  the  Bishop’s  re¬ 
quest  the  Convention  elected  as  suffragan  the  Very  Rev.  Walter 
Henry  Gray,  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  Hartford,  who 
became  coadjutor  in  1945.  In  1950  Bishop  Budlong  frankly  told 
the  Convention  that  he  should  resign  administration  to  Bishop 
Gray.  “It  seems  that  I  can  hope  to  be  of  more  real  use  to 
you  and  to  the  Church  at  large  if  I  do  not  postpone  for  too  long 
the  relinquishing  of  what  has  been  my  high  privilege  and  great 
joy  for  nearly  twenty  years.  .  .  I  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
all  of  you  clergy  and  laity  alike  for  having  made  my  episcopate 
such  a  happy  one.”19 

Bishop  Budlong  retired  on  January  15,  1951,  after  guiding 
the  Diocese  through  the  dark  valley  of  economic  depression  and 
the  agonizing  tensions  of  a  second  world  war.  He  died  suddenly 
of  a  stroke  at  his  home  in  West  Hartford,  on  September  25,  1953. 
The  funeral  service  was  held  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  with  Bishop  Gray  officiating,  assisted  by  Suffragan 
Bishop  Robert  M.  Hatch  and  the  Veiy  Rev.  Louis  M.  Hirshson, 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral. 

Walter  Henry  Gray:  1941- 

As  early  as  1936  many  believed  that  Bishop  Budlong’s  lone¬ 
some  burden  should  be  lightened  by  the  shoulders  of  a  younger 
assistant.  He  agreed,  especially  as  the  Convention  did  not  look 
warmly  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  diocesan  archdeacon.  For  twenty 
years  (1915-1934)  the  Diocese  had  been  accustomed  to  two  bishops, 
and  its  administration  had  become  far  more  intricate.  Bishop 
Budlong  requested  the  Convention  to  think  in  terms  of  a  man  to 
whom  they  could  entrust  leadership.  “Along  with  his  spiritual 
qualifications,  his  love  for  people,  his  capacity  for  leadership  and 
his  administrative  ability,  you  should  have  a  man  of  sturdy  health 
and  sufficiently  active  and  strong  to  be  able  to  endure  the  strenuous 
duties  of  a  Bishop’s  life.”20 

The  man  elected  in  1940  completely  fitted  these  specifi¬ 
cations.  He  was  the  Very  Rev.  Walter  Henry  Gray,  Dean  of  Christ 
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Church  Cathedral,  where  he  was  consecrated  on  November  12, 
1940.  That  day  was  hallowed  for  him  by  his  memories  of  Bishop 
Brewster  and  Bishop  Acheson.  The  former  gave  him  a  silver  Com¬ 
munion  set  presented  by  the  clergy  on  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  same  event  in  his  life.  Bishop  Acheson’s  family  made  an 
offering  of  his  episcopal  ring  and  pectoral  cross.  These  sacred 
relics  accompanied  Bishop  Gray  as  he  traversed  the  Diocese  and 
learned  to  know  its  people,  highways,  and  back  roads. 

The  growing  acquaintance  was  a  fascinating  experience  for 
a  Virginian.  Bishop  Gray  was  born  in  Richmond  on  August  20, 
1898,  the  son  of  William  Cole  Gray  and  Irena  Hanswood  (Talley) 
Gray.  He  attended  the  public  schools  and  after  service  in  the 
United  States  Army  in  World  War  I  studied  at  William  and  Mary 
College  and  the  University  of  Richmond  Law  School. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Virginia  bar  in  1925.  He  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  law  was  not  his  true  vocation  and  entered  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1928, 
with  the  degree  of  B.D.  The  Seminary  raised  him  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1941,  and  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Berkeley  Divinity  School  in  1940,  and  by  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  in  1941.  The  University  of  Richmond  gave  him  a  D.D.  in  1954 
and  the  University  of  the  South  a  doctor  of  civil  law  degree  in 
1960.  Ordination  as  a  deacon  was  in  June,  1928  by  his  bishop, 
Henry  St.  George  Tucker  of  Virginia.  He  was  raised  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  by  Bishop  Brewster  of  Connecticut  in  February,  1929,  when 
he  was  serving  as  assistant  at  St.  John’s  Church,  West  Hartford. 

In  1931  came  a  call  to  be  Dean  and  Rector  of  Nativity  pro- 
Cathedral  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  On  February  3,  1933,  dur¬ 
ing  his  ministry  there,  Dean  Gray  was  married  to  Virginia  Stuart 
Hutchinson.  Absence  from  Hartford  was  not  prolonged,  for  in  1937 
he  returned  to  be  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  until  his 
election  as  Suffragan  Bishop. 

“From  the  outset,”  said  Bishop  Budlong  to  the  Convention, 
“the  Suffragan  Bishop  has  taken  his  position  as  a  younger  brother 
in  the  Episcopate  with  loyalty,  enthusiasm  and  energy.  He  serves 
as  my  chief  advisor  and  as  my  trusted  right  arm.”21  His  five  years 
as  suffragan  are  well  estimated  in  the  words  used  by  Bishop 
Brewster  in  1916  to  characterize  the  similar  ministry  of  Bishop 
Acheson.  “I  desire  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  help 
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he  has  given  me;  and  I  rejoice  with  you  all  in  the  way  he  has  taken 
up  the  work  and  taken  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  whom 
he  has  ministered.”22 

A  mere  enumeration  of  Bishop  Gray’s  spiritual  and  adminis¬ 
trative  duties  would  confirm  the  truth  of  this  tribute.  Perhaps  none 
has  ever  given  him  a  more  profound  satisfaction  than  his  service 
during  World  War  II,  as  head  of  the  Diocesan  Army  and  Navy 
Commission,  charged  with  keeping  in  touch  with  service  men  and 
women.  He  was  the  more  consecrated  to  that  ministry  because  he 
lost  his  only  brother  in  overseas  service.  As  the  war  progressed, 
Bishop  Gray  assumed  heavy  but  congenial  duties,  in  supervising 
the  chaplaincy  to  students  at  Yale  University  and  the  ministry  to 
newcomers  in  areas  of  defense  industry. 

To  the  Convention  of  1944  Bishop  Budlong  said,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  “We  are  proud  of  him,”  and  in  1945  he  requested  consider¬ 
ation  of  Gray’s  election  as  Bishop  Coadjutor.  He  was  elected  on 
October  21,  and  assumed  the  office  on  December  6.  Within  a  year 
Bishop  Budlong  described  the  teamwork  that  sustained  the  Dio¬ 
cese  for  the  rest  of  his  episcopate:  “I  believe  that  we  are  demon¬ 
strating  to  an  unusual  degree  that  it  is  possible  for  two  active  and 
energetic  Bishops  to  work  hand  in  hand,  each  one  having  an  ade¬ 
quate  sphere  of  responsibility  and  leadership,  without  in  any  meas¬ 
ure  jeopardizing  the  unity  of  the  Diocese.”23  The  partnership  lasted 
until  Bishop  Budlong  retired  in  January,  1951,  and  Bishop  Gray 
succeeded  him  as  Diocesan. 

From  the  first  Bishop  Gray  conceived  his  office  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Diocese  and 
the  Church.  He  has  lectured  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School  and  the 
Virginia  Seminary,  presided  over  the  Church  Congress,  and  taken 
an  effective  part  in  the  Presiding  Bishop’s  Conference  on  Theo¬ 
logical  Education,  and  the  committee  on  the  Intellectual  Life  of 
the  Church.  He  has  served  as  an  editor  of  the  Anglican  Theologi¬ 
cal  Review ,  and  encouraged  unity  among  the  branches  of  the  An¬ 
glican  Communion  by  editing  Pan-Anglican ,  a  magazine  of  news 
and  history  which  was  officially  commended  by  the  1958  Lam¬ 
beth  Conference.  Bishop  Gray  was  Chairman  of  one  of  the  five 
committees. 

Regional  and  diocesan  conferences  and  study  groups  have 
engaged  Bishop  Gray’s  ardent  interest.  He  has  furthered  religion 
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among  students  and  young  people,  church  school  teacher  training, 
conferences  to  promote  missions,  the  diocesan  schools,  societies  to 
assist  candidates  for  orders,  and  the  Church  Missions  Publishing 
Company  of  Hartford.  In  spite  of  many  demands  upon  his  time, 
the  Bishop  has  written  a  book  on  the  Creed,  Our  Belief  (1945) 
and  The  Future  Course  of  the  Anglican  Communion  (1946).  His 
annual  Christmas  poems  have  become  a  tradition  and  have  been 
kept  over  the  years  by  many  recipients.  (For  Bishop  Gray’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  diocesan  expansion,  see  Chap.  28,  “Our  Oldest  Diocese 
Looks  Forward”). 


Robert  McConnell  Hatch 
(Suffragan  Bishop:  1951-1958) 

At  the  Convention  of  1950,  before  he  became  Diocesan, 
Bishop  Gray  suggested  that  Connecticut  needed  a  suffragan  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  expansion  and  to  free  him  for  more  pastoral 
ministry.  The  Church  required,  he  believed,  “not  merely  harassed 
office  executives  burdened  with  unending  routine  and  details  of 
administration  and  planning,  but  pastors  and  leaders  in  things 
spiritual.”24  He  wanted  to  be  such  a  bishop.  One  of  his  first  acts 
as  Diocesan  was  to  summon  a  special  Convention  on  January  30, 
1951,  to  elect  a  suffragan.  There  were  eight  nominees,  seven  being 
priests  of  the  Diocese.  The  Convention  did  not  hesitate  long  and 
on  the  third  ballot  chose  the  Rev.  Robert  McConnell  Hatch,  rector 
of  St.  John’s  Church,  Waterbury.  On  motion  by  two  of  the  other 
nominees,  the  choice  was  confirmed  unanimously.  His  consecration 
took  place  on  April  17,  1951. 

The  new  suffragan  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on 
July  6,  1910,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Paine  Hatch  and 
Marion  Louise  (Townsend)  Hatch.  His  father  at  that  time  was  an 
instructor  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  and  later  he  be¬ 
came  Professor  of  Literature  and  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge.  He  was 
well  known  as  the  author  of  several  studies  of  New  Testament 
manuscripts. 

Bishop  Platch  prepared  for  college  at  Saint  Mark’s  School 
in  Southborough,  Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1933.  He  achieved  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  at 
Columbia  University  in  1935,  and  four  years  later  was  graduated 
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from  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge.  Bishop 
Henry  K.  Sherrill  of  Massachusetts  ordained  him  as  a  deacon  in 
June,  1939,  and  as  a  priest  in  May,  1940.  In  the  following  month 
he  was  married  to  Helen  Crocker  Addison. 

For  about  six  years  Mr.  Hatch  remained  in  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts,  as  a  curate  at  Trinity  Church  in  Boston  (1939-1941) 
and  as  rector  of  St.  John  s  in  Arlington  (1941-1945),  then  went  to 
Delaware  to  be  Dean  of  St.  John’s  Cathedral  in  Wilmington  (1945- 
1948).  His  next  and  last  parochial  ministry  was  at  St.  John’s 
Church,  Waterbury  (1948-1951).  The  Diocese  of  Delaware  elected 
him  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Convention  of  1946,  and  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  its  Standing  Committee  (1947-1948),  and  Connecticut 
placed  him  on  its  Executive  Council  in  1950-1951.  His  writings  in¬ 
clude  several  widely-read  pamphlets  on  Christian  marriage,  pray¬ 
er,  and  other  topics,  and  he  holds  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  from 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  and  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Trinity 
College. 

During  his  years  as  a  suffragan,  Bishop  Hatch  became  great¬ 
ly  respected,  admired,  and  loved  throughout  the  Diocese.  Church 
people  have  been  known  to  have  their  children  christened  with  his 
name.  His  many  friends  rejoiced  and  yet  regretted  to  see  him 
leave  the  Diocese,  when  he  was  elected  in  1957  as  Bishop  of 
Western  Massachusetts. 

John  Henry  Esquirol 
(Suffragan  Bishop:  1958-) 

The  departure  of  Bishop  Hatch  left  Bishop  Gray  to  carry 
alone  the  governance  of  his  rapidly  growing  Diocese.  The  Diocese 
shared  his  conviction  that  assistance  was  imperative,  and  on  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1958  a  special  Convention  elected  as  suffragan  the  Very 
Rev.  John  Henry  Esquirol,  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 
There  he  was  consecrated  on  April  9th. 

Like  his  predecessor  in  the  office,  he  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  The  date  was  May  18,  1900,  and  his  parents  were 
Joseph  Henry  and  Grace  Ella  (Alfred)  Esquirol.  From  high  school 
in  Brooklyn  he  went  to  New  York  University,  where  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  B.S.  in  1920.  He  continued  in  the  Law  School,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1923  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence.  For 
thirteen  years  Mr.  Esquirol  practiced  law  successfully  in  Brook- 
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lyn,  and  on  April  28,  1927  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Louise 
Joost.  In  1936  came  the  call  to  the  ministry,  and  a  year  of  study  at 
General  Theological  Seminary.  His  bishop,  Ernest  M.  Stires  of 
Long  Island,  raised  him  to  the  diaconate  in  1936,  and  to  the 
priesthood  in  1937. 

The  first  four  years  of  his  ministry  were  passed  on  Long 
Island,  as  assistant  at  St.  Gabriel's  Church  in  Hollis  (1936-1937), 
and  as  assistant  (1937-1939)  to  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Incarnation  in  Garden  City.  In  1939  Mr.  Esquirol  accepted  a  call 
as  rector  of  historic  Trinity  Church  in  Southport,  Connecticut, 
where  he  remained  until  named  as  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Ca¬ 
thedral  in  1956.  In  1952  he  became  Archdeacon  of  Fairfield.  He 
rendered  many  distinguished  services  to  the  Diocese  as  a  deputy 
to  the  General  Convention,  and  in  the  executive  offices  of  the 
Church  Mission  of  Help,  the  Department  of  Christian  Social  Re¬ 
lations,  the  Committee  on  Evangelism,  the  Standing  Committee, 
the  Youth  Conference  Board,  the  Department  of  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  Episcopal  Development  Program.  For  years  he 
helped  to  direct  the  National  Church’s  Youth  Service  and  its  com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  apportionment  of  diocesan  quotas  for  expenses. 

Bishop  Esquirol  is  well  known  as  an  authority  on  canon 
law,  especially  through  his  lectures  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School.  He  was  a  member  of  the  diocesan  committee  on  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Canons  for  a  long  period,  and  became  its  chairman;  he 
served  also  the  committee  on  Study  of  the  Marriage  Canon.  His 
devotion  to  canon  law  always  has  been  tempered  by  a  sense  of 
humor.  At  one  Diocesan  Convention  he  submitted  a  one-sentence 
report  that  for  once,  to  everybody’s  relief,  there  would  be  no 
proposal  for  a  change. 

Joseph  Warren  Hutchens 
(Suffragan  Bishop:  196 1-) 

Following  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  studying 
Diocesan  organization,  Bishop  Gray  gave  notice  in  1960  that  at 
the  1961  Diocesan  Convention  he  would  seek  consent  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  second  Suffragan  Bishop.  This  consent  was  unanimously 
given  by  the  1961  Diocesan  Convention  and  at  a  Special  Conven¬ 
tion  held  September  12,  1961  the  Rev.  Joseph  Warren  Hutchens, 
Rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Bridgeport,  was  elected.  His  election 
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was  confirmed  by  the  1961  General  Convention  and  he  was  conse¬ 
crated  on  the  Seabury  Anniversary,  November  14,  1961  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Hartford.  At  the  request  of  the  Presiding 
Bishop,  Bishop  Gray  was  the  Consecrator,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Oliver 
L.  Loring,  Bishop  of  Maine,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  H.  Esquirol, 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  were  Co-consecrators. 

Bishop  Hutchens  was  bom  in  Elnora,  Indiana,  on  January 
20,  1910,  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ezra  Lewis  Hutchens 
and  Hallie  Wyeth  Hutchens.  The  Bishop’s  father  served  for  forty- 
nine  years  as  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

After  completion  of  his  preparation  in  Indiana  grammar  and 
secondary  schools,  Bishop  Hutchens  entered  Indiana  University  in 
1927.  After  three  years  at  Indiana  and  after  a  brief  period  in  the 
business  world,  the  Bishop  entered  Evansville  College  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
1933.  While  a  graduate  student  at  Northwestern  University  and 
the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Bishop  Hutchens  entered  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  and  was  admitted  a  Postulant  for  Holy  Orders  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chicago.  He  was  graduated  from  the  General  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  with  the  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  degree  in 
1937  and  was  ordained  Deacon  and  Priest  in  the  same  year  by  the 
Right  Reverend  George  Craig  Stewart,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chicago. 

For  two  years  Bishop  Hutchens  served  as  Curate  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Christian  Education  at  St.  Luke’s  Pro-Cathedral,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  In  September,  1939,  he  became  Assistant  Minister  in  St. 
John’s  Parish,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  was  made  Rector  of 
that  parish  in  December,  1940.  After  twenty-one  years  as  Rector 
of  St.  John’s,  Bishop  Hutchens  was  elected  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Connecticut  on  September  12,  1961. 

During  his  long  rectorate  at  St.  John’s,  Bishop  Hutchens 
served  his  Diocese  and  his  community  in  many  useful  ways.  He 
was  for  five  years  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  and  was 
president  of  that  body  in  1960-1961.  He  was  a  Clerical  Delegate 
to  the  General  Convention  in  1958  and  1961,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Examining  Chaplains,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Constitution  and  Canons,  and  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Dioce¬ 
san  Expansion  which  recommended  the  expended  missionary  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  diocese  in  1958. 
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Walter  Henry  Gray 
Eighth  Bishop  of  Connecticut  1951- 

Suffragan  Bishop  1940-1945 
Bishop  Coadjutor  1945-1951 


Robert  McConnell  Hatch 
Suffragan  Bishop  1951-1957 


John  Henry  Esquirol 
Suffragan  Bishop  1957- 


Joseph  Warren  Hutchens 


Suffragan  Bishop  1961- 


In  Bridgeport  Bishop  Hutchens  was  one  of  a  small  group 
which  organized  the  Bridgeport  Council  of  Churches,  which 
serves  more  than  a  hundred  Protestant,  Episcopal,  and  Orthodox 
Churches.  Under  his  leadership  the  Greater  Bridgeport  School  of 
Religion  was  organized,  and  the  Bridgeport  Released  Time  School, 
which  has  an  enrollment  of  more  than  three  thousand  pupils.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators  of  the  Burroughs 
Home,  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Bridgeport,  a  Director  of  the 
Inter-Church  Housing  Corporation,  and  served  in  other  similar 
posts. 

#  *  #  # 


The  Bishop’s  Fund  and  Residences 

The  first  American  diocese  of  the  Anglican  Church  at  first 
seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  provide  for  the  support  of  its  bishops. 
Even  the  gentle  Doctor  Samuel  Hart  once  caustically  remarked 
that  “the  pains  taken  by  the  Churchmen  of  Connecticut  to  secure 
a  Bishop  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  the  establishment  of 
diocesan  independence  could  only  be  equalled  by  their  indifference 
to  the  support  of  their  bishop  after  they  had  one.”25 

Bishop  Seabury  had  no  episcopal  salary  and  depended  upon 
his  stipend  as  rector  in  New  London,  and  his  pension  as  a  British 
Army  chaplain.  The  sum  furnished  by  the  Diocese  during  his 
episcopate  did  not  equal  the  interest  on  his  private  fortune,  spent 
while  he  was  seeking  consecration.  In  1792  the  Convention  re¬ 
quested  the  General  Assembly  to  incorporate  the  Trustees  for  Re¬ 
ceiving  Donations  for  the  Support  of  the  Bishop.  After  “much 
exertion  and  delay,”  a  charter  was  obtained  in  1799,  and  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  1803.  The  corporation  later  became  known  as  the 
“Bishop’s  Fund,”  and  the  charter  was  amended  in  1853  and  1919 
to  increase  the  income  and  require  reports  to  the  Diocesan 
Convention. 

Throughout  Bishop  Jarvis’s  episcopate  the  trustees  seldom 
met.  Failure  attended  the  sporadic  efforts  to  support  the  bishop 
by  annual  parish  assessments  and  appeals  for  donations.  The  Con¬ 
vention  adopted  a  canon  directing  every  clergyman  to  preach  an 
annual  sermon  to  “lay  before  the  people  the  propriety  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  supporting  the  Episcopal  office  with  becoming  dignity.”26 
In  1812  Bishop  Jarvis  sternly  urged  “early  and  efficient  measures” 
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and  added  that  the  matter  had  been  “regarded  with  languor”  — 
which  was  a  charitable  expression.27 

The  next  year  marked  a  turn  for  the  better,  when  the  trus¬ 
tees  appointed  Charles  Sigourney  as  their  treasurer.  He  was  a 
Hartford  merchant  and  the  clerk  of  Christ  Church  parish,  and 
later  became  a  director  and  president  of  the  Phoenix  Bank.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  discouragingly  small  capital,  but  under  his  administra¬ 
tion  of  over  forty  years  the  fund  grew  to  respectable  size.  “There 
can  be,”  he  once  said,  “but  one  sentiment  in  the  Church,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Episcopal  office.  All  will  admit  its  incumbent  should 
be,  if  they  desire  the  Church  should  flourish,  a  man  of  superior 

virtues  and  talents  .  .  .  Such  a  man  is  not  to  be  obtained  without 

an  adequate  support  .  .  .”28 

The  Diocese  learned  the  truth  of  his  judgment  the  hard 

way,  when  it  went  without  a  bishop  for  about  six  years  (1813- 

1819),  partly  because  there  was  no  adequate  episcopal  salary. 
Bishop  Brownell  had  to  claim  the  right  to  seek  income  from  other 
sources,  until  the  fund  could  provide  enough  to  support  him  and 
his  family.  The  situation  was  far  from  creditable  to  the  Diocese, 
and  provoked  the  righteous  wrath  of  the  devoted  Mr.  Sigourney. 
He  said  frankly  that  many  parishes  were  still  failing  to  take  the 
matter  seriously.  In  1832  the  Convention  voted  annual  parish  con¬ 
tributions,  and  within  a  few  years  the  fund  could  pay  the 
Bishop  more  than  his  salary.  In  1853  the  debt  to  him  was  paid 
off,  together  with  his  salary  and  that  of  Assistant  Bishop  Williams. 

Aroused  at  last,  the  Convention  made  determined  efforts  to 
increase  the  capital.  It  secured,  in  1853,  an  amendment  empower¬ 
ing  it  to  elect  the  trustees,  appointed  a  standing  committee  to 
supervise  all  business,  and  continued  the  parochial  assessments.  In 
1880  the  Diocese  united  to  realize  the  trustees’  plan  for  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Fund.  Success  would  “mark  the  close  of  a  century 
since  the  establishment  of  the  American  Episcopate,  and  give  to 
the  primal  Diocese  in  our  land  the  honor  of  coming  to  its  Centen¬ 
nial,  with  ample  provision  for  the  support  of  its  Bishop  .  .  ,”29 

Doctor  Eben  E.  Beardsley,  the  diocesan  historian,  took 
charge  of  the  appeal;  he  requested  the  parochial  clergy  to  raise 
special  collections  and  approached  wealthy  laymen  for  personal 
contributions.  With  renewed  resolutions  and  appeals,  the  campaign 
continued  until  1887.  A  final  burst  of  zeal  put  it  over  the  goal  of 
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$50,000,  with  only  eight  parishes  delinquent.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  repeated  appeals  to  increase  the  Fund,  especially  in 
1894  and  1905,  by  personal  subscriptions  and  parochial  collections. 
By  such  means  and  by  legacies  the  Fund  has  grown  until  it  can 
support  three  bishops  and  provide  means  for  other  purposes. 

The  Episcopal  Residences 

Provision  of  an  official  home  for  the  Bishop  waited  even 
longer  than  an  adequate  fund  for  his  support.  Seabury  occupied 
the  rectory  in  New  London,  Jarvis  had  his  own  homes  in  Cheshire 
and  New  Haven,  Brownell  owned  a  residence  in  Hartford,  and 
Williams  occupied  rooms  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  In  1904 
the  Convention  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  purchasing  a 
residence,  but  delayed  seven  years  before  empowering  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  make  financial  plans,  and  to  collect  an  assessment  on  every 
parish  and  mission. 

Before  the  committee  had  settled  the  matter,  Doctor  James 
J.  Goodwin  presented  the  house  on  Woodland  Street  in  Hartford, 
in  which  Bishop  Brewster  lived  until  his  death  in  1941.  Fie  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  sum  already  raised  should  be  increased  to  provide 
a  maintenance  fund.  The  Convention  accepted  the  offer  “with 
deepest  gratitude,”  and  within  a  year  the  necessary  amount  had 
been  obtained. 

Bishop  Acheson  lived  in  his  own  spacious  home  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Street  in  Middletown,  and  the  Diocese  leased  a  house  for 
Bishop  Budlong.  Before  the  lease  expired  in  1937,  the  Convention 
authorized  the  trustees  of  the  Bishops’  Fund  to  purchase  a  house, 
and  they  acquired  one  on  Scarborough  Street  in  Hartford  as  a  per¬ 
manent  episcopal  residence.  Bishop  Budlong  was  delighted  that  a 
perennial  problem  had  finally  been  solved.  To  the  Convention  he 
said:  “I  am  grateful  to  the  Trustees  and  to  the  Diocese  for  provid¬ 
ing  such  a  lovely  home  in  which  to  live  and  in  which  to  receive 
you  frequently,  I  hope,  and  for  the  assurance  that  I  shall  not  have 
to  move  again.”™ 

The  Diocese  owned  another  episcopal  residence  on  North 
Whitney  Street,  which  was  the  home  of  Bishop  Gray  for  many 
years.  He  now  occupies  one  on  Westerly  Terrace.  The  residence 
on  Scarborough  Street  has  sheltered  the  former  and  present  suf¬ 
fragan  bishops,  Robert  M.  Hatch  and  John  H.  Esquirol.  A  new 
residence  in  West  Hartford  was  purchased  for  Bishop  Hutchens. 
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“Rural  Missions  House;”  1928,  p.  121,  Bishop  Acheson’s  Address; 
1933,  pp.  89-90,  Bishop  Acheson’s  Address;  1935,  p.  98,  Bishop 
Budlong’s  Address,  “The  Smaller  Parishes  and  Missions.” 

Connecticut  Churchman. 

Brewster,  Chauncey  B.,  hp.  “Rural  Problems  and  Opportunities.” 
Signed:  “C.  B.  B.”  v.  4,  no.  1  (Oct.  23,  1909),  pp.  11-12. 

_ “Work  in  Town  and  Country.”  v.  6,  no.  3  (Feb. 

17,  1912),  pp.  12-13. 

Duffie,  Cornelius  R.  “Setting  Apart  of  Deaconess.”  [Mission  House, 
Morris]  Signed:  “C.  R.  D.”  v.  11,  no.  5  (June  23,  1917),  p.  9. 

Gilbert,  George  B.  “Some  Work  in  the  Country.”  v.  5,  no.  3  (Feb. 
25,  1911),  pp.  1-2. 

Hooper,  Joseph.  “William  Clark  Knowles,  Priest  and  Missionary.  An 
Object  Lesson  in  Diocesan  Missions.”  v.  4,  no.  2  (Dec.  11,  1909), 
pp.  2-4. 

“Notable  Conference  at  Berkeley.”  [Church  Work  in  the  Country] 
v.  7,  no.  3  (Feb.  22,  1913),  pp.  1-2. 

“St.  Faith’s-in-the-Fields.”  [Morris,  Diocesan  Mission  Work]  v.  10, 
no.  5  (June  24,  1916),  p.  4. 
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(6)  Negroes. 

Journals:  Reports  on  Negro  Missions,  1904,  1924-1927,  1940,  1947- 
1948. 

“African  Mission  School”  (Hartford).  Episcopal  Watchman,  v.  2,  no. 
21  (Aug.  9,  1828),  p.  166  (meeting  to  establish);  no.  22  (Aug.  16, 
1828),  pp.  173-175;  no.  28  (Sept.  27,  1828),  p.  222  (opening); 
no.  35  (Nov.  15,  1828),  p.  278  (account  of). 

Bragg,  George  Freeman.  History  of  the  Afro-American  Group  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  (Baltimore,  1922). 

Connecticut  Churchman.  “St.  Monica’s  Mission,  Hartford,”  and  “Ordi¬ 
nations  of  Other  Colored  Men  in  Connecticut.”  v.  2,  no.  3  (April 
18,  1908),  pp.  10-11.  Alonzo  Johnson,  “Episcopal  Church  Work 
Among  Colored  People  in  Connecticut.”  v.  6,  no.  4  (Apr.  20,  1912), 

p.  6. 

“Open  Church  to  Negroes;  Episcopal  Council  Says  All  Equal  in  Worship 
and  Work  of  Church.”  Christian  Century,  v.  60  (Mar.  3,  1943),  p. 
276. 

(7)  Foreign  Born. 

Journals:  1907,  pp.  80-82,  Bishop  Brewster’s  Address;  p.  67,  “Foreign¬ 
ers  in  Connecticut;”  1908,  pp.  53-55,  “Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Work  Among  Foreigners;”  1909,  pp.  47-50;  1910,  recommendations, 
pp.  47-51,  Commission’s  report;  1911,  pp.  47-50,  report,  recom¬ 
mendations,  resolutions;  1916,  pp.  58-59,  “Report  on  State  of  the 
Church.” 

Brazos,  Julia  Ann.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
(Middletown),  pp.  28,  80-83.  German  mission. 

Burgess,  Thomas.  Foreign-horn  Americans  and  Their  Children;  Our 
Duty  and  Opportunity  for  God  and  Country  from  the  Standpoint  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  (New  York,  1921?). 

_ _ _  Foreigners  or  Friends,  a  Handbook;  the  Church- 

_ mans  Approach  to  the  Foreign-horn  and  Their  Children.  (New 
York,  1921). 

_ “The  Pastoral  Neglect  of  the  Immigrant.  A  Call 

to  Action.”  American  Church  Monthly,  v.  2,  no.  2  (Oct.  1917),  pp. 
98-112. 

“The  Church  and  Our  Foreign  Population.  Occasional  Papers  of  the 
Anglo-American  Church  Emigrants’  Aid  Society.”  American  Quar¬ 
terly  Church  Review,  v.  11,  no.  2  (July  1858),  pp.  233-248. 

City  Mission,  Hartford.  Russell,  Gurdon  W.  Contributions  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  pp.  380-381,  397.  German  mission. 

Connecticut  Churchman.  Linsley,  J.  Chauncey,  “The  Church  And  Our 
Immigrants.”  v.  1,  no.  4  (June  21,  1907),  pp.  64-66.^  Is  the 
Diocese  of  Connecticut  a  Permanent  Institution?”  Signed:  A.  G.  B. 
v.  8,  no.  4  (Apr.  25,  1914),  pp.  17-18.  J.  Gilbert  H.  Baker,  “Our 
Puerto  Rican  Neighbors  in  Connecticut.”  v.  49,  no.  7  (Apr.  1955), 

p.  6. 

“Diocesan  Intelligence.  Connecticut.”  [Confirmation  of  Germans,  Christ 
Church,  New  Haven]  Protestant  Episcopal  Quarterly  Review,  and 
Church  Register,  v.  7,  no.  3  (July  1860),  pp.  516-517. 

Koenig,  Samuel.  Immigrant  Settlements  in  Connecticut:  Their  Growth 
and  Characteristics.  (Hartford,  1938). 

Munich,  Austin  Francis.  The  Beginnings  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
Connecticut.  (New  Haven,  1935;  Tercentenary  Pamphlets,  XLI). 

Noonan,  Carroll  John.  Nativism  in  Connecticut,  1829-1860.  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  1938). 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  National  Council.  Dept,  of 
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Missions  and  Church  Kxtension.  N eighbors;  Studies  in  Immigra¬ 
tion  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  (New  York 
1920). 

Stowe,  Walter  Herbert.  Immigration  and  the  Growth  of  the  Episcopal 
Church ,  with  Foreword  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  W.  Creiehton. 
(Richmond,  1942). 

Whitehead,  Henry  S.  Work  among  Foreigners.”  American  Church 
Monthly,  v.  4,  no.  4  (Dec.  1918),  pp.  327-333. 

Wilson,  Frank  Elmer,  hp.  What  Will  We  Do  With  It?  The  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Non- Anglo-Saxon  Elements  in  the  United  States; 
the  Annual  Hale  Memorial  Sermon,  Delivered  November  9  1932. 
(Evanston,  Ill.,  1932). 

Italian  Missions. 

Journals:  Reports  of  Italian  Missions,  1912,  1914,  1916,  1918  1920- 
1927,  1930-1934. 

New  Britain.  Italian  Mission.  Chiesa  Di  San  Francesco  D ’Assisi. 
Record  Book  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Italian  Church  Founded  March 
6th,  1932.  1  v.  Diocesan  Archives. 

Connecticut  Churchman.  “Italian  Prayer  Books.”  v.  5,  no.  3  (Feb. 
25,  1911),  pp.  10-11.  James  Goodwin,  “Our  New  Italian  Work. 
Reception  of  an  Italian  Congregational  Minister  and  His  Flock.” 
Signed:  “J.  G.”  v.  7,  no.  3  (Feb.  22,  1913),  pp.  5-6.  Pier  F. 
Vodola,  “Annual  Report  of  the  Work  Done  in  the  Italian  Episcopal 
Church  in  Hartford.”  v.  8,  no.  1  (Oct.  25,  1913),  pp.  12-13. 
“Hartford.  Bishop  Brewster  Visits  the  Italian  Mission.”  v.  8,  no.  5 
(June  27,  1914),  pp.  2-3.  “Letters  on  Italian  Work.”  v.  8,  no.  5 
(June  27,  1914),  pp.  8-9.  “Italian  Work.”  v.  9,  no.  3  (Feb.  20, 
1915),  p.  9.  “St.  Paul’s  Italian  Mission,  Hartford.”  v.  10  no  11 
(Oct.  16,  1915),  pp.  7-8. 

Swedish  and  Danish.  Journal,  1890,  pp.  47-49,  report. 

Nestorians.  Journals:  1923,  pp.  79-80;  1928,  p.  75,  reports. 

(8)  Revival. 

Connecticut  Churchman.  Our  Diocesan  Missionary  Program.”  v.  47, 
no.  2  (Nov.  1952),  p.  2.  The  Church  s  Work  Within  the  Diocese.” 
v.  47,  no.  2  (Nov.  1952),  p.  3  (St.  Mark’s,  Momauguin).  “Mis¬ 
sionary  Rallies.”  v.  49,  no.  1  (Oct.  1954),  p.  3.  “Mission  to 
Suburbia.”  v.  49,  no.  8  (May  1955),  p.  16  (Stamford).  “The 
Story  of  Two  Connecticut  Missions.”  v.  50,  no.  2  (Nov.  1955), 
p.  3.  (St.  Alban’s,  West  Simsbury;  St.  Ann’s,  Old  Lyme). 

Journals:  Reports,  1951-1953,  and  1953,  Bishop’s  Address. 

( 9 )  Societies. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  Records.  Diocesan 
Archives.  Constitution,  Oct.  31,  1808.  Minutes,  6  v.,  1809-1817, 
1836-1922.  Treasurer’s  records,  2  v.,  1836-1866,  1887-1891,  with 
archdeaconry  accounts,  1887-1891,  accounts  of  legacies,  1889-1891, 
and  1  bundle  of  papers.  Annual  report,  1824.  Third  Annual  Re¬ 
port.  Churchmans  Magazine  (Hartford),  v.  1,  no.  8  (Aug.  1821), 
pp.  234-238.  Journals:  1818,  pp.  Ill,  113,  report  of  committee, 
and  resolutions;  1819,  pp.  122-123,  Report  of  the  Board  of  Direction. 

Missionary  Society.  Journals :  Constitution,  1814,  pp.  87-88.  Reviews 
of  work:  1904,  pp.  130-132;  1908,  pp.  117-120.  Canon  on  Di¬ 
ocesan  Missions,  1890,  pp.  46-47.  Reports,  Bishops’  Addresses,  etc.: 
1837,  1849,  1860,  1862-1863,  1866-1868,  1870,  1877,  1902, 
1917-1919. 

(10)  Archdeaconry  Records.  Diocesan  Archives. 

Hartford.  Minutes,  2  v.,  1877-1943. 
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Litchfield.  “Archdeaconry  Record.  .  .Quarterly.”  v.  1,  no.  1  (Nov. 
1884 )  -v.  24,  no.  2  ( Oct.  1908 ) ,  many  issues  missing. 

Middlesex.  By-laws,  1903,  and  minutes.  1  v.,  1902-1918. 

New  Haven.  Minutes,  2  v.,  1877-1948,  inch  financial  reports.  Minutes 
of  Standing  Committee,  1  v.,  1877-1933,  inch  financial  reports. 
Treasurer’s  records,  2  v.,  1877-1925.  Bennett,  L.  T.,  Address  in 
Christ  Church,  East  Haven,  at  the  Two  Hundredth  Meeting  of  the 
New  Haven  County  Convocation,  May  31,  1888  (n.  p.,  n.  d.,  1895) 
-  historical  address  and  description  of  activities. 

New  London.  Minutes,  1  v.,  1846-1855,  inch  Constitution  of  Eastern 
Convocation,  records  of  Missionary  Association  of  New  London  and 
Windham  Counties,  records  of  Eastern  Convocation,  and  of  Eastern 
Archdeaconry,  etc.  Box  of  miscellaneous  papers.  Convocation 
Quarterly,  v.  1,  no.  1  (Apr.  1869)  -  v.  2,  no.  3  (Oct.  1870).  The 
Herald,  v.  1,  no.  1  (Aug.  1890)  -  v.  2,  no.  2  (Dec.  1892). 


CHAPTERS  FOURTEEN  AND  FIFTEEN 
THE  VISIBLE  CHURCH 
ADMINISTRATION;  THE  CATHEDRAL 

(1)  Constitution.  Journals:  1792,  1825,  1896,  1920,  1921.  Bishop’s 

Address  (Budlong):  1932,  “Suggested  Changes  in  Constitution  and 
Canons;”  1933,  “Legislation.” 

Diocese  of  Connecticut.  Constitution.  Diocesan  Archives.  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut.  Ms,  13  pp.,  June  7,  1821. 
Printed  copy,  leaflet.  “Mode  of  Adoption,”  1  p.  Certificates  of 
approval.  Ms  slips,  from  parishes.  “Resolve  adopting  Consti¬ 
tution.”  Ms,  1  p.  Tillotson  Bronson,  Burrage  Beach.  “Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Constitution  adopted.”  MS,  1  p.,  1822. 
With  certificates  of  acceptance  from  parishes,  dated  1822-1825. 
Standing  Committee  Papers,  1824.  Mss. 

(2)  Canons.  Journals:  1799,  1896.  Bishop’s  Address  (Budlong):  1935, 

“Canonical  Observance;”  1939,  “Canonical  Consent;  Report,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Constitution  and  Canons,  1951. 

Diocese  of  Connecticut.  “Canons  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  1790.” 
(From  the  Jarvis  Papers).  Hist.  Mag.,  v.  2,  no.  4  (Dec.  1933), 
pp.  216-217. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Connecticut  (Diocese). 
Digest  of  Laws  and  Canons  Relating  to  Parishes  and  to  the  Duties 
of  Wardens  and  V estrymen.  Prepared  by  Order  of  the  Convention. 
(Hartford,  1893). 

(3)  Division  of  Diocese  (Proposed).  Journals:  Bishops  Addresses:  1865 

(Williams);  1909  (Brewster).  Reports  of  committees  on  division: 
1865-1867,  1910,  1913,  1954. 

Connecticut  Churchman.  “Division  of  the  Diocese,”  by  Frederick  W . 
Harriman.  v.  3,  no.  3  (Feb.  13,  1909),  pp.  13-15.  Also  v.  3,  no. 
5  (June  26,  1909),  pp.  19-21;  v.  4,  no.  4  (Apr.  16,  1910),  pp.  16-17. 

(4)  Duties  of  the  Bishop.  Journals:  Bishop  Brewster’s  Address,  1910,  p. 

77.  Committee  report,  1954,  pp.  72-73. 

( 5 )  Convocation.  Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Proposed  Revision  of 

the  Constitution.  Journal,  1896,  pp.  70-72. 

Pennington,  Edgar  Legare.  “Colonial  Clergy  Conventions.  Hist.  Mag. 
v.  8  no.  3  (Sept.  1939),  pp.  209-216. 
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(6)  Convention.  Journals:  1896;  Bishop’s  Addresses:  1926  (Brewster), 

“Experience  of  the  Lay  Delegates;”  1935  (Budlong),  “The  Rules  of 
Order.” 

(7)  Standing  Committee.  Journals:  1796,  1818;  1885,  Report  on  Stand¬ 

ing  Committee;  1886,  1899,  1900. 

(8)  Examining  Chaplains.  Journals:  1872,  p.  29;  1907,  p.  119. 

(9)  Executive  Council.  Journals:  Bishop’s  Addresses  (Brewster),  1921, 

“Organization;”  1922,  “Multiplication  of  Machinery;”  also,’  1935- 
1937.  Reports:  1926,  1928,  1930,  1932-1934,  1940-1941. 

(10)  Executive  Secretary.  Journals:  Bishops’ Addresses  (Budlong):  1941, 

“Dr.  Plumb;”  1944,  1946,  “Mrs.  Andrews;”  1950. 

“Assistant  Executive  Secretary  Appointed.”  Connecticut  Church¬ 
man ,  v.  49,  no.  1  (Oct.  1954),  p.  5. 

(11)  Departments.  Journals:  1934,  Bishop  Budlong’s  Address,  “Commenda¬ 

tion  of  Diocesan  Officials;”  1934-1947,  1949,  “Commendation  of 
Diocesan  Boards  and  Officers;”  also  1953,  “Report  and  Resolution 
for  the  Appointment  of  a  Committee  to  Make  a  Study  and  Appraisal 
of  the  Organization  and  Activities  of  the  Diocese.” 

(12)  Financial  Administration. 

Trustees  of  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Church  Purposes.  Journals: 
1863,  Bishops  Address;  1864.  General  references:  Journals,  1924, 
1925.  Bishop’s  Addresses  (Acheson),  1929;  (Budlong),  1938-1942,’ 
1946,  on  budget,  sustaining  the  Diocese,  Department  of  Budget  and 
Program,  annual  obligations,  need  for  endowment,  Diocesan 
Chest,  etc. 

Trust  Funds.  Journals:  1885,  pp.  68-69;  1889,  p.  52;  1907,  pp. 
56-58. 

(13)  Diocesan  Archives.  Journals.  Reports  on  archives,  1846-1847,  1866, 

1900,  1902,  1907;  1915,  1918,  “Report  of  the  Permanent  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Parochial  Archives.”  Bishop’s  Address  (Budlong),  1938, 
“Marriage  Registers;”  1939,  “Compiling  Old  Records;”  1946,  1951; 
1953,  Report  of  the  Archivist  and  Historiographer.” 

“Professor  Emeritus  Arthur  Adams.”  [Article  on  his  work  in  behalf  of 
the  Diocesan  Archives]  The  Historiographer,  no.  2  (Nov.  1952), 

p.  2. 

Cameron,  Kenneth  W.  “Report  of  the  Archivist  and  Historiographer.” 

The  Historiographer,  no.  6  (Dec.  1953),  pp.  1-2. 

- - — -  News  From  The  ‘Ark’  ”  Connecticut  Church¬ 
man,  v.  47,  no.  1  (Oct.  1952),  pp.  7,  16;  v.  47,  no.  4  (Jan.  1953), 
p.  15;  v.  48,  no.  5  (Feb.  1954),  p.  16. 

“William  Agur  Beardsley  Collection.  Historical  Papers,  Scholarly  Papers 
on  Persons,  Parishes,  Occasions.”  2  boxes.  Anniversary  sermons 
and  addresses  for  parishes;  dedication  services,  memorials,  etc. 
Diocesan  Archives. 

( 14)  Coat  of  Arms.  Journals:  1921-1924;  1926,  Bishop’s  Address  (Brewster). 

(15)  Diocesan  House.  Journals:  Committee  reports:  1904,  1911-1912,  1918; 

Suffragan  Bishop’s  Report,  1918;  Bishop’s  Addresses,  1939,’  194o! 
Connecticut  Churchman.  Diocesan  Property.”  [Editorial,  advocating 
a  Diocesan  House]  v.  5,  no.  2  (Dec.  17,  1910),  p.  12.  “Diocesan 
House  Dedication,  Chapel  Consecration,  and  Diocesan  Reception 
and  Open  House.”  v.  47,  no.  8  (May  1953).  “When  You  Visit 
The  Diocesan  House.”  v.  47,  no.  9  (June  1953),  pp.  3,  4. 

(16)  Archdeaconry  System.  Journals:  1877,  1878,  Archdeaconry  reports; 

1907,  history,  lists  of  Archdeacons;  1912;  1935,  1936,  Bishop’s 
Address;  and  “Report  on  Diocesan  Archdeacon;”  1937,  Bishop’s 
Address,  “The  Diocesan  Archdeacon.” 
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Connecticut  Churchman.  Harriman,  Frederick  W.,  “The  Hartford  Arch¬ 
deaconry.  Thirty  Years’  Progress,  from  1875  to  1905.”  v.  1,  no. 
3  (Apr.  20,  1907),  pp.  2-5.  Bodley,  Harry  I.,  George  H.  Buck, 
John  F.  Plumb,  Oliver  H.  Raftery,  Lucius  M.  Hardy,  Allen  E. 
Beeman  [Archdeacons!  “The  Archdeaconry  System  of  the  Diocese, 
1877-1907.”  v.  2,  no.  1  (Nov.  23,  1907),  pp.  2-6.  Harriman, 
Frederick  W.,  “Origin  of  Our  Archdeaconries,”  pp.  6-7.  Mansfield, 
Burton,  “The  Archdeaconry  System.”  pp.  7-8. 

( 17 )  Parish  Administration.  Journals:  1808,  1828,  1843,  1866-1869,  1873- 

1877,  Bishops’  Addresses,  committee  reports,  suggested  legislation, 
resolutions,  etc.  Public  Acts,  1842,  eh.  45.  Shepard,  pp.  95,  96. 
Finance.  Journals:  1916,  Bishop’s  Address  (Brewster),  “Parochial 
Finance;”  1918,  report  of  committee. 

Records.  Journals:  1895;  1897,  report  of  committee,  and  resolutions; 
1911,  “Parish  Records;”  1933,  Bishop’s  Address  (Acheson),  “Paro¬ 
chial  Matters.” 

(18)  Cathedral.  Journals:  Bishops’  Addresses:  1912,  1915,  1919,  1922, 

1924,  1928  (Brewster);  1936-1944,  1947  (Budlong).  Canon  IV, 
Of  the  Cathedral,  1921.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Cathedral 
or  Diocesan  Church,  1912,  1914.  Reports  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
and  Cathedral  Chapter:  1917,  1924,  1932,  1933,  1945-1948, 
1950-1954. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Hartford,  Conn.  Minutes  of  the  Chapter, 
1912-1929.  2  v.,  typewriten.  Cathedral  House,  Hartford. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Connecticut  (Diocese). 
Charter ,  Constitution  and  Statutes  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
Diocese  of  Connecticut  (No.  imp.,  n.  d.). 

Hartford.  Christ  Church  Cathedral.  Your  Cathedral  Beautiful.  (1949). 
Illustrated  booklet. 

Connecticut  Churchman.  “The  Cathedral  Project.”  v.  7,  no.  4  (Apr.  26, 
1913),  p.  2.  “A  Diocesan  Church,”  by  Chauncey  B.  Brewster,  v. 

11,  no.  4  (April  21,  1917),  pp.  12-13.  “A  Cathedral’s  Value.”  v. 

12,  no.  4  (Apr.  20,  1918),  pp.  2-3. 


CHAPTERS  SIXTEEN  AND  SEVENTEEN 
PARISH  LIFE  IN  THE  1800’S 
WORSHIP  AND  PIETY 


General. 

Chorley,  Edward  Clowes.  Men  and  Movements  in  the  American  Episcopal 
Church.  (New  York,  1946). 

_  “Early  Preaching  in  the  American  Church.”  American 

Church  Monthhj,  v.  24,  no.  3  (Nov.  1928),  pp.  215-229. 

Clark,  Sir  Kenneth  McKenzie.  The  Gothic  Revival.  An  Essay  in  the  History 
of  Taste.  (London,  1950,  rev.  and  enl.  ed.). 

Cram,  Ralph  Adams.  The  Gothic  Quest.  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1915,  rev. 
ed. ). 
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(Nov.  1826),  pp.  350-352.  (From  the  Gospel  Advocate,  October). 

Jarvis,  George  A.  The  Jarvis  Family;  or.  The  Descendants  of  the  First 
Settlers  of  the  Name  in  Massachusetts  and  Long  Island.  (Hartford, 
1879).  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Jarvis  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Williams,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

“Memoir  of  Bishop  Jarvis.”  The  Evergreen,  v.  3,  no.  4  (Apr.  1846), 
pp.  97-99,  147-153,  173-179,  with  an  engraved  portrait. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Connecticut  (Diocese).  The 
Jarvis  Centenary,  Wednesday,  27  October  1897  .  .  .  Trinity  Church, 
New  Haven.  (New  Haven,  1898). 

— -  etc.  Journals:  May,  1796;  October  1796;  June 

1797;  October  1797,  election  and  consecration  of  Jarvis;  1807, 
Jarvis’s  Address  on  church  and  state;  1812,  Address  on  vacant 
parishes,  etc. 

A.  Papers  and  Writings. 

Chorley,  E.  Clowes,  ed.  “The  Jarvis  Papers.  Note  by  the  Editor.” 
Hist.  Mag.,  v.  1,  no.  3  (Sept.  1932),  pp.  113-115. 

Jarvis  Manuscripts.  Massachusetts  Diocesan  Library,  Boston.  Jarvis, 
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Abraham.  “Notes  on  his  trip  to  England  in  1764  for  ordination. 
Dated  Apr.  2-June  10  ...  “Voluminous  official  correspondence 
with  Bps.  Thomas  John  Claggett,  John  Henry  Hobart,  Benjamin 
Moore,  William  White,  and  with  other  persons,  regarding  the 
deposition  of  Ammi  Rogers,  rector  of  St.  Johns  Church,  Stamford, 
1803-1812.”  The  Historiographer,  no.  3  (Feb.  1953),  p.  7. 

Jarvis  Manuscripts.  Diocesan  Archives.  Graves,  Elijah,  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Tillotson  Bronson,  Cheshire,  Conn.  Hebron,  Conn.,  Feb.  11, 
1815.  Noble,  Birdsey  Glover,  to  Bronson.  Middletown,  Conn., 
Aug.  21,  1817.  Prindle,  Chauncey,  to  Bronson.  Oxford,  Conn., 
Dec.  15,  1813.  All  dealing  with  the  irregular  activities  of  Ammi 
Rogers.  The  Historiographer,  no.  11  (Feb.  1955),  pp.  6-8. 

Jarvis,  Abraham,  bp.  Bishop  Jarvis’s  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese 
.  .  .  October  18,  1797.  Together  with  the  address  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Connecticut,  to  their 
Bishop.  And  the  Bishop’s  Answer.  (Newfield,  Conn.,  1798). 

__ _ _ _ _  “Letter  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Jarvis  of 

Connecticut  to  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Peters,  Loyalist  Refugee  in 
London.  (From  the  Jarvis  Papers).”  Hist.  Mag.,  v.  2,  no.  3  (Sept. 
1933),  pp.  41-44. 

“A  Register  of  Ordinations  of  Bishop  Seabury  and  Bishop  Jarvis  of 
Connecticut.”  Hist.  Mag.,  v.  13,  no.  1  (Mar.  1944),  pp.  47-48, 
and  list,  pp.  58-64. 

(3)  Vacancy  of  the  Episcopate:  1813-1819. 

Cameron,  Kenneth  Walter,  ed.,  “Dr.  John  Bowden  Was  Elected  Sec¬ 
ond  Bishop  of  Connecticut  But  Declined.”  The  Historiographer, 
no.  5  (Sept.  1953),  p.  1. 

_ .  .  . _  “John  Croes,  of  New  Jersey,  Elected  to  Succeed 

Bishop  Jarvis.”  Ibid.,  no.  8  (June  1954),  p.  1. 

Churchmen  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  Rev.  John  C.  Rudd,  Rector,  St. 
John’s  Church,  Elizabeth  Town.  Ibid.,  no.  8  (June  1954),  p.  1. 
Election  of  Rev.  John  Croes  as  Bishop  of  New  Jersey. 

Hobart,  John  Henry,  bp.  The  Correspondence  of  John  Henry  Hobart. 
(New  York,  1911-12,  6  v.). 

McVickar,  John.  The  Early  Life  and  Professional  Years  of  Bishop  Ho¬ 
bart.  With  a  preface  containing  a  history  of  the  Church  in  America, 
by  Walter  Farquhar  Hook.  (Oxford  and  London,  1838). 

Jarvis  Manuscripts.  Diocesan  Archives.  Letters.  Calvin  White  and 
Ashbel  Baldwin  to  Tillotson  Bronson  of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Derby, 
Conn.,  June  15,  1813,  Stratford,  Conn.,  Sept.  7,  1815,  Apr.  19, 
1819.  Concerning  the  long  vacancy  in  the  episcopate,  the  loss  of 
John  Croes,  and  Bishop  Hobart’s  administration  of  the  Diocese. 
The  Historiographer,  no.  11  (Feb.  1955),  pp.  6-8.  Elijah  G.  Plumb 
to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut.  East 
Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  3,  1815.  John  Croes’  refusal  of  election  as 
bishop.  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

( 4 )  Brownell. 

Beardsley,  William  Agur.  “Thomas  Church  Brownell  —  Third  Bishop 
of  Connecticut.”  Hist.  Mag.,  v.  6,  no.  4  (Dec.  1937),  pp.  350-369. 

Chorley,  E.  Clowes.  “The  Missionary  March  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
.  .  .  XI.  The  Founding  of  the  Church  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi.”  Hist.  Mag.,  v.  17,  no.  1  (Mar.  1948),  pp.  22-27. 
Bishop  Brownell’s  Southern  missionary  tour. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Connecticut  (Diocese). 
Journals:  1815,  p.  91.  Election  of  Rev.  John  Croes  as  Bishop  of 
Connecticut;  Oct.  1816,  pp.  96,  101-103,  Bishop  Hobart  of  New 
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York  serving  as  Bishop  of  Connecticut;  1819,  pp.  119,  133-135, 
correspondence  between  committee  and  Bishop-elect  Brownell;  pp. 
135-137,  correspondence  between  Convention  and  Bishop  Hobart, 
and  consecration  of  Brownell;  pp.  137-139,  primary  address  of 
Brownell. 

A.  Writings. 

Batterson,  Herman  Griswold.  A  Sketch-Book  of  the  American  Episco¬ 
pate  (1891  ed.).  List  of  Brownell’s  writings. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Church  Brownell,  D.D.  Third  Bishop  of  Connecticut, 
Consecrated  October  27,  1819.”  Letters  from  Brownell,  in  the 
Diocesan  Archives,  1825-1852.  The  Historiographer ,  no.  9  (Oct. 
1954),  pp.  1-5. 

Brownell,  Thomas  Church,  bp.  “The  Address  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Brownell  to  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Connecticut,  held  at  Hartford,  June  1,  1825.”  Churchmans  Maga¬ 
zine ,  v.  4,  no.  4  (July  1825),  pp.  116-120. 

- Address  .  .  .  at  the  Annual  Convention  .  .  . 

Trinity  Church,  Newtown,  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1826.”  Ibid., 
v.  5,  no.  5  (Aug.  1826),  pp.  136-141. 

- -  Autobiography.  May  22,  1858.  Diocesan  Archives. 

Brownell,  Thomas  Church,  bp.  “Bishop  Thomas  C.  Brownell’s  Journal 
of  His  Missionary  Tours,  1829  and  1834.  With  notes  by  William 
A.  Beardsley,  D.D.”  Hist.  Mag.,  v.  7,  no.  4  (Dec.  1938),  pp.  303- 
322.  Ms  in  Diocesan  Archives. 

- A  Charge,  Delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  Assembled  in 
Convention  at  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  on  the  11th  Day  of  October 
1836.  (Hartford,  1836). 

- Errors  of  the  Times.  A  Charge  Delivered  to  the 

Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  at  the  Annual  Convention, 
Holden  in  Christ  Church  in  the  City  of  Hartford,  June  13,  1843. 
(Hartford,  1843,  2d.  ed. ) 

Christ  Church  in  the  City  of  Hartford,  June  13,  1843.  (Hartford, 
1943,  2d.  ed.) 

-  Extract  from  Bishop  Brownell’s  Address,  Deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  Annual  Convention,  Held  in  St.  James’  Church,  New 
London,  June  11,  1850.  (Hartford,  1850). 

- -  cd.  The  Family  Prayer  Book,  or,  The  Book  of 

Common  Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  .  .  .  Accom¬ 
panied  by  a  General  Commentary  .  .  .  (New  York,  1841). 

- Review  of  the  Errors  of  the  Times.  (Hartford, 

1844). 

- -  A  Sermon,  Addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  the 

State  of  Connecticut,  at  the  Annual  Election  in  New  Haven,  May 
1st,  1822.  (New  Haven,  1822). 

(5)  Williams. 

Bailey,  Melville  K.  John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Connecticut.”  New 
American  Church  Monthly,  v.  38,  no.  4  (Oct.  1935),  pp.  217-223. 

Beardsley,  William  Agur.  “John  Williams  (1817-1899),  Bishop  of  Con¬ 
necticut  (1865-1899).”  Hist.  Mag.,  v.  14,  no.  2  (June  1945),  pp. 
119-150. 

Brewster,  Chauncey  B.,  bp.  “The  Human  Side  of  Bishop  Williams.” 
Connecticut  Churchman,  v.  12,  no.  3  (Feb.  21,  1918),  pp.  2-4. 

Burgess,  George,  bp.  The  Lowliness  of  the  Episcopate A  Sermon, 
Preached  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Hartford,  October  29th,  1851,  at 
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the  Consecration  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  D.D.,  as  Assistant 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut (Hartford,  1852). 

Burroughs,  Nelson  M.  “John  Williams:  ‘Mr.  Connecticut/”  Connecti¬ 
cut  Churchman,  v.  49,  no.  8  (May  1955),  p.  1. 

Harrison,  Willis  J.  A  History  of  St.  Georges  Church  in  the  City  of 
Schenectady.  (Privately  printed,  1919). 

Jackson,  Charles  Eben.  Some  Reminiscences  of  Bishop  Williams,  Fourth 
Bishop  of  Connecticut,  horn  August  30,  1817  —  died  February  7, 
1899.  Together  with  some  Letters  from  the  bishop  from  Great 
Britain,  written  in  1884,  at  the  time  of  the  Seabury  Centennial. 
(Middletown,  1915). 

Potter,  Henry  Codman,  hp.  Reminiscences  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops. 
(New  York  and  London,  1906).  “Bishop  Williams,”  pp.  25-55. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Connecticut  (Diocese). 
Journals:  1851,  pp.  22-23,  82-87,  Election  of  John  Williams  as 
Bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  correspondence  between  committee 
and  Bishop-elect;  1852,  p.  16,  Bishop  Brownell’s  Address,  p.  24, 
resolutions;  1954,  p.  18,  Bishop  Williams’s  Address,  on  founding  of 
Berkeley  Divinity  School;  1876,  pp.  66-67,  25th  Anniversary  of 
Williams’s  consecration;  1889,  p.  41,  Williams’s  50th  anniversary  in 
the  ministry;  1897,  Bishop  Williams’s  Address  to  Convention,  and 
reply;  1899,  pp.  39-40,  Convention  minute  on  Bishop  Williams’s 
death. 

“Testimonials  of  Consent,  to  the  Consecration  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams, 
D.D.,  as  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut.  By  the 
Standing  Committees  of  26  Dioceses  ...”  Mostly  printed  forms, 
filled  in,  1851.  Diocesan  Archives. 

A.  Writings. 

Batterson,  Herman  Griswold.  A  Sketch-Book  of  the  American  Episco¬ 
pate  (1891  ed. ).  List  of  Bishop  Williams’s  writings. 

Williams,  John,  bp.,  comp,  and  tr.  Ancient  Hymns  of  Holy  Church 
.  .  .  (Hartford,  1845).  Dedication  signed:  “J.  W.”  Translations, 
mostly  from  the  Breviary,  and  a  selection  of  English  hymns. 

_ Studies  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  (New  York,  1888). 

_ Thoughts  on  the  Gospel  Miracles.  (New  York, 

1848). 

(6)  Brewster. 

Beardsley,  William  Agur.  The  Right  Reverend  Chauncey  Bunce  Brew¬ 
ster,  Doctor  of  Divinity  (Trinity,  Yale,  Wesleyan)  Bishop  Coadjutor 
of  Connecticut,  1897-1899,  Fifth  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  1899-1928 
...  ( Hartford,  1942 ) . 

“Bishop  Brewster’s  Episcopate.  Progress  of  the  Diocese  for  Twenty 
Years.”  Connecticut  Churchman,  v.  12,  no.  1  (Oct.  12,  1917), 
pp.  2-4. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Connecticut  (Diocese). 
The  Jarvis  Centenary,  Wednesday,  27  October  1897,  and  the  Con¬ 
secration  of  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  Elect  .  .  .  (New  Haven,  1898). 

_ etc.  Journals:  1897,  election  as  Coadjutor,  docu¬ 
ments;  1923,  Report  of  Committee  on  Bishop  Brewster’s  Twenty- 
Fifth  Anniversary;  1928,  last  address  as  Diocesan,  to  Convention; 
1930,  1934,  1939,  reports  of  activity  in  retirement;  1941,  Memorial 
Minute  on  the  Death  of  Bishop  Brewster,  Bishop  Budlong’s  tribute, 
and  Bishop  Brewster  Memorial,  1942,  1943. 

A.  Writings. 

Brewster,  Chauncey  B.,  bp.  Aspects  of  Revelation;  Being  the  Baldwin 
Lectures  for  1900.  (New  York,  London,  1901). 
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-  The  Key  of  Life.  (New  York,  1894).  Addresses 

in  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights,  Good  Friday,  1894. 

(7)  John  C.  Linsley. 

Journals:  1910,  resolution  favoring  suffragan  bishops;  1912,  election 
of  Linsley  as  suffragan. 

“John  Chauncey  Linsley ’s  Election  as  Bp. -Coadjutor.”  [i.  e.  Suf¬ 
fragan]  1912.  1  folder.  Letter,  J.  Chauncey  Linsley  to  Bp. 

Brewster,  Rev.  Storrs  O.  Seymour,  D.D.,  Pres.,  and  other  members 
of  the  Standing  Committee.  Trinity  Rectory,  Torrington,  Conn., 
July  24,  1912.  Declining  election.  Diocesan  Archives. 

(8)  Samuel  Smith  Drury. 

Journal:  1913,  election  as  Suffragan.  (Declined). 

(9)  Edward  Campion  Acheson. 

Journals:  1915,  election  as  Suffragan;  1918,  Suffragan  Bishop’s  Report; 
1925,  Bishop  Brewster’s  Address,  request  for  Coadjutor;  1926, 
election  of  Acheson  as  Coadjutor;  1927,  1930-1934,  Bishop  Acheson’s 
Reports  and  Addresses;  1934,  Memorial  Resolution  on  the  Death 
of  Bishop  Acheson,  Bishop  Budlong’s  tribute,  and  Bishop  Acheson 
Memorial  Fund  for  the  Episcopate. 

“Manuscripts  Bearing  on  the  Life  of  the  Late  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Campion 
Acheson,  Bishop  of  Connecticut.”  Presented  to  the  Diocese  of 
Connecticut  by  his  widow.  22  documents,  1888-1952.  Diocesan 
Archives.  The  Historiographer,  no.  15  (Feb.  1956),  p.  1. 

“1915.  Consents  for  Consecration  of  Bp.  Acheson,  etc.”  From  Stand¬ 
ing  Committees  of  Dioceses.  Request  for  Consent,  July  1,  1915, 
printed;  evidences  of  ordinations  as  deacon,  June  10,  1888,  and  as 
priest,  July  14,  1889,  by  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  Canada.  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  election  as  Coadjutor,  June  15,  1926.  Consents  by  Bishops 
and  Standing  Committees  of  Dioceses.  Notification  of  receipt  of 
concurrences,  Standing  Committee  to  Bishop  Brewster,  Nov.  1,  1926. 
Diocesan  Archives. 

“Consecration  of  the  Bishop  Suffragan.”  Connecticut  Churchman,  v.  10, 
no.  2  (Dec.  11,  1915),  p.  2. 

(10)  Frederick  G.  Budlong. 

Journals:  Special  Convention,  1931,  election  as  Coadjutor.  Bishop 

Budlong’s  Addresses:  1932,  1934,  1938-1942,  1944,  1950. 
Obituaries:  Hartford  Times  (Sept.  25,  1953);  The  Living  Church  (Oct. 
11,  1953),  p.  7. 

(11)  Walter  Henry  Gray. 

Journals:  1936,  1938,  1939,  Bishop  Budlong’s  Address,  proposal  of  a 
Suffragan;  1940,  election  of  Bishop  Gray;  1941,  Bishop  Budlong’s 
Address,  consecration  of  Bishop  Gray;  1943-1944,  Bishop  Budlong’s 
Addresses;  Bishop  Gray’s  reports  as  Suffragan:  1943-1946;  1947, 
Bishop  Gray  as  Coadjutor;  1951,  Bishop  Gray’s  Address,  “A  View 
of  the  Diocese  as  a  Whole.” 

Gray  Papers.  Diocesan  Archives.  “1940.  Consents  —  Consecration  of 
Walter  H.  Gray.”  All  signed  June-September,  1940-1957. 
Connecticut  Churchman.  “The  Bishop’s  Message.”  [Far  Eastern  tour] 
v.  47,  no.  7  (Apr.  1953),  back  of  cover,  and  p.  12.  “Bishop  Gray 
Honored  on  15th  Anniversary.”  v.  50,  no.  4  (Jan.  1956),  p.  14. 

(12)  Robert  M.  Hatch. 

Journals:  1950,  Bishop  Gray’s  Address,  “Future  Plans;”  1951,  Special 
Convention,  election  as  Suffragan. 

Hatch  Papers,  Diocesan  Archives.  Consents  and  signatures  of  Con¬ 
necticut  priests;  consents  from  Standing  Committees  of  dioceses; 
notification  of  election  as  Suffragan,  Jan.  30,  1951;  letter  from 
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Warren  E.  Traub,  chmn.  of  Standing  Committee,  to  Bishop  Gray, 
Feb.  5,  1951,  on  Hatch’s  acceptance;  his  acceptance,  letter  to 
Bishop  Gray,  Feb.  8,  1951;  certificates  signed  by  clergy  and  lay 
delegates,  Jan.  30,  1951. 

(13)  John  H.  Esquirol. 

The  Clerical  Directory  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  (New  York,  1959),  biographical  data. 

( 14 )  Bishop’s  Fund. 

Charters  of  Diocesan  Institutions  in  Connecticut  .  .  .  (1899),  “An  Act 
Incorporating  the  Trustees  for  Receiving  Donations  for  the  Support 
of  the  Bishop.”  Boards  and  Organizations  of  the  Diocese  of  Con¬ 
necticut  (1901).  Special  Laws,  v.  1,  3,  9,  18. 

Journals:  1792,  1812,  Bishop’s  Address;  1817,  1820,  1843,  1853, 

reports  of  Charles  Sigourney,  treasurer;  1854;  1881-1882,  1884, 
1887,  1894,  reports  of  trustees;  1928-1931,  1933,  1935-1941,  reports, 
assessments. 

Papers.  Diocesan  Archives.  Ashbel  Baldwin,  Secretary  of  Convention, 
to  the  Members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese 
of  Connecticut.  Stratford,  June  5,  1813.  Appeal  for  support.  Philo 
Shelton,  Chan-man,  Committee  Appointed  to  Provide  a  Suitable 
Establishment  for  the  Bishop,  to  Convention.  New  Haven,  Oct. 
26,  1819.  Covering  letter  for:  Committee  of  Convention  to  Bishop- 
Elect,  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Brownell,  New  Haven,  June  4,  1819  (Copy); 
Thomas  C.  Brownell  to  the  Committee,  through  Rev.  Philo  Shelton, 
New  York,  June  16,  1819;  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright  and  Dan. 
Putnam  to  Thomas  C.  Brownell,  New  York,  June  24,  1819;  Thomas 
C.  Brownell  to  Wainwright  and  Putnam,  New  York,  June  24,  1819. 
Philo  Shelton,  Ashbel  Baldwin,  Sam.  W.  Johnson,  “Report  of  the 
Agents  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Bishop’s  Fund.”  Charles  Sigourney, 
“Report  of  Treasurer  of  Bp’s  Fund,”  Hartford,  June  24,  1831. 

“The  Bishop’s  Fund.”  Signed  “S.  H.”  [Samuel  Hart]  Connecticut 
Churchman,  v.  9,  no.  2  (Dec.  12,  1914),  pp.  28-31. 

(15)  Episcopal  Residence. 

Journals:  1911,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Proposed  Episcopal  Resi¬ 
dence;  1915,  1916,  1936,  1937,  committee  reports,  Bishop’s  Address. 

“Splendid  Gift  to  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut.”  [Bishop’s  House,  Wood¬ 
land  Street,  Hartford]  Connecticut  Churchman,  v.  9,  no.  5  (June 
26,  1915),  p.  15. 
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APPENDIX  THREE 
SOURCES  OF  QUOTATIONS 

1.  “Verses  on  the  Prospect  of  Planting  Arts  and  Learning  in  America.” 
Chapter  One 

1.  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  V,  pp.  51-52. 

Chapter  Two 

1.  E.  E.  Beardsley,  Hist.  Epis.  Ch.  in  Conn.,  I,  p.  16. 

2.  L.  C.  Jarvis,  Sketches  of  Church  Life  in  Colonial  Connecticut,  p.  22. 

3.  C.  F.  Pascoe,  Two  Hundred  Years  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  p.  2. 
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necticut  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Places  mentioned  are  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Churches  are  listed  under  places,  e.g., 
“Boston.  Christ  Church.”  Cross  references  are  given  for  related  topics. 


Abbie  Loveland  Tuller  School,  Fair- 
field,  317. 

Abbott,  Lyman,  Rev.,  344. 

Aberdeen,  Scotland,  association  with 
Connecticut,  16;  cathedral  of, 
445-446. 

Acadians,  110. 

Acheson,  Edward  Campion,  bp.,  176, 
181,  185,  186,  197-198,  249,  262, 
264,  288,  293,  295,  310,  312,  348, 
361-362,  363,  369,  392,  413,  414; 
altar  of,  203;  biography  of,  462- 
464;  suffr.  bp.,  459. 

Adams,  Arthur,  Rev.,  204,  205. 

Adams,  Henry,  233. 

Adams,  John,  117. 

Adams,  Willard  S.,  196. 

Addison,  173. 

Advance  Work  Program  (1946),  186. 

Advent  Corporate  Communion,  364, 
365. 

African  Mission  School  Society,  182. 

Aged  and  Infirm  Clergy  and  Widows’ 
Fund,  263. 

Aided  churches,  185. 

Alabama,  missions  in,  386,  387. 

Albany,  Diocese  of,  376. 

Alcoholism,  349. 

Alison,  Francis,  Rev.,  41. 

Allen,  John,  Rev.,  137. 

Altar  Guild,  Diocesan,  310,  357,  360. 

American  Colonization  Society,  182. 

Anderson,  Roger,  Rev.,  249. 

Andrews,  Samuel,  Rev.,  48,  53,  54, 
68,  78,  117,  122,  377. 

Andrews,  Samuel  James,  377. 

Anglican  Church,  unity  of,  419-422. 
See  also  Lambeth  Conferences. 

Anglican  Congress,  421-422. 

Anglican-Orthodox  Fellowship,  92. 
See  also  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches. 


Anglo-American  Church  Emigrants’ 
Aid  Society,  178. 

Anglo-Catholic  Revival.  See  Oxford 
Revival. 

Anne,  Queen,  13,  90-91;  petition  to, 
20;  petition  to,  for  colonial  bish¬ 
ops,  129. 

Ansonia.  St.  John’s  Mission,  184. 

Antinomianism,  99-100. 

Anti-semitism,  414. 

Arbitration,  International,  412. 

Archdeacon,  Diocesan,  199. 

Archdeaconries,  172-173,  198-199. 

Architecture,  225-226,  229-235;  early 
19th  cent.  Georgian,  225-226; 
Gothic,  230-235;  Greek  Revival, 
229-230,  233;  Church,  Commis¬ 
sion  on,  305;  Parochial,  Commit¬ 
tee  on,  309. 

Archives,  preservation  of,  200,  204- 
206. 

Arianism,  95,  99. 

Arlington,  Vt.,  51,  373. 

Armed  Forces,  ministry  to,  295,  350, 
415-416. 

Armenians,  mission  to,  180. 

Arminianism,  100-101. 

Army  and  Navy  Commission,  Dioce¬ 
san,  415-416,  468. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  119. 

Arnold,  Jonathan,  Rev.,  31-32,  53, 
70,  100. 

Asbury,  Francis,  Methodist  bp.,  160. 

Ash  Wednesday,  non-observance  of, 
237. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio,  380. 

Atomic  energy,  417. 

Attendance,  at  church,  64. 

Atwater,  Moses,  376. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  378. 

Augur,  Daniel  C.,  338. 

Austin,  Tex.,  386. 
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Backus,  Simon,  Rev.,  162. 

Bailey,  Melville  K.,  Rev.,  395,  458. 
Baldwin,  Ashbel,  Rev.,  402. 

Baldwin,  Raymond  E.,  432. 

Ballston,  N.  Y.  Christ  Church,  376. 
Baltic,  173. 

Bantam,  175,  243. 

Baptism,  neglect  of,  76. 

Baptists,  11,  12,  46,  58,  59,  76,  100, 
155,  156,  164,  170;  persecution 
of,  44. 

Barber,  Daniel,  Rev.,  373,  374. 
Barber,  Virgil  H.,  Rev.,  376. 

Barclay,  Robert,  16. 

Barkhamsted,  173. 

Barry,  Joseph  G.  H.,  Rev.,  287. 

Bass,  Edward,  bp.  of  Massachusetts, 
147,  150,  153,  448. 

Baxter,  Richard,  Rev.,  4. 

Beach,  Abraham,  Rev.,  56,  143,  144, 
146,  149,  401. 

Beach,  Alfred  B.,  Rev.,  377. 

Beach,  Amos  B.,  Rev.,  377. 

Beach,  Edith,  393,  394. 

Beach,  George,  339. 

Beach,  John,  Rev.,  30,  50,  51,  64,  86, 
98-100,  105,  106,  108,  117,  120- 
123,  257-258. 

Beach,  Mary  E.,  393,  394. 

Beach,  Stephen,  Rev.,  377. 

Beacon  Falls,  173. 

Beardsley,  Eben  Edwards,  Rev.,  79, 
204,  284,  401,  445,  474. 

Beardsley,  John,  Rev.,  53,  58. 
Beardsley,  John,  Jr.,  79. 

Beardsley,  William  Augur,  Rev.,  79, 
204,  205. 

Beasley,  Frederic,  Rev.,  450. 

Bedell,  Gregory  Townsend,  Rev.,  240, 
250,  260. 

Bedford,  N.  Y.,  49. 

Beecher,  Lyman,  Rev.,  158,  167. 
Beecher,  Robert  S.,  Rev.,  213. 

Belden,  Francis  R.,  Rev.,  350. 
Belden,  Louis  I.,  Rev.,  312. 

Bells,  67-68,  228-229. 

Belpre,  Ohio,  378. 

Bend,  Joseph  J.  G.,  Rev.,  337. 
Benedict,  Platt,  379. 

Benevolent  Society,  Hartford,  339. 
Benjamin,  John,  75. 

Bennett,  Walker,  377. 

Berkeley,  George,  bp.  of  Cloyne,  23, 
43,  97,  269,  270. 

Berkeley,  George,  Jr.,  Rev.,  132-133, 
136,  137,  139. 


Berkeley  Association,  Yale  University, 
334. 

Berkeley  Divinity  School,  175,  214, 
265,  268-273,  310,  316,  332,  386, 
455;  missionary  society  of,  394. 

Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  56. 

Bevan,  Samuel,  147. 

Bible,  versions,  395-396;  societies, 
156,  170;  folio,  for  churches,  228. 

Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  So¬ 
ciety,  170. 

Bill  of  Rights,  of  Connecticut,  166. 

Rinney,  John,  Rev.,  269. 

Bishop,  Abraham,  163,  164. 

Bishop  Brewster  Memorial  Corpora¬ 
tion,  461. 

Bishop  Rowe  Memorial  Fund,  310. 

Bishops,  biographies  of,  439-473; 
colonial,  lack  of,  33,  254;  from 
Connecticut,  273-274.  See  also 
Episcopate,  colonial. 

“Bishops’  Crusade,”  392. 

Bishop’s  Fund,  164,  197,  459,  473- 
475. 

Bissell,  F.  Clarence,  204. 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  Justice,  36, 
148. 

Blake,  F.  Minot,  432. 

Bloomfield.  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  55, 
71,  187,  435.  See  also  Simsbury. 

Boardman,  Ohio,  379,  380. 

Bodley,  Harry  I.,  Rev.,  199. 

Bolton,  173,  187,  435. 

Books,  religious,  84-88.  See  also 
Libraries. 

Boston,  Christ  Church,  24,  29,  66. 

Boston.  Church  of  the  Advent,  282. 

Boston.  King’s  Chapel,  17,  24,  29,  49, 
66,  67,  157. 

Boucher,  Jonathan,  Rev.,  132,  136, 
139,  148,  150. 

Bowden,  John,  Rev.,  326;  proposed 
as  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  448. 

Boyle,  Sir  Robert,  13. 

Boys’  organizations,  365-368. 

Bradin,  James  W.,  Rev.,  183,  248. 

Bradner,  Lester,  Rev.,  319. 

Branford,  53;  Trinity  Church,  227, 
237. 

Brant,  Joseph,  Mohawk  Indian  chief, 
377. 

Bray,  Thomas,  Rev.,  13-14,  15,  87. 

Breck,  James  Lloyd,  Rev.,  383. 

Brent,  Charles  Henry,  bp.  of  Western 
New  York,  426. 
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Brewster,  Benjamin,  bp.  of  Maine, 
375. 

Brewster,  Chauncey  Bunce,  bp.,  14, 
31,  175,  178,  189,  190-191,  195, 
198,  200,  206,  209-211,  225,  249, 
262,  264,  292,  293,  297,  303,  308, 
311,  312,  321,  322,  329,  334, 
342ff,  345,  348,  356,  359,  362, 
364,  369,  371,  391,  398-399,  400, 
405,  410-411,  413,  419,  420;  and 
Ecumenical  Movement,  422ff.; 
biography  of,  458-461;  doctrines 
of  278,  289-291;  on  social  prob¬ 
lems,  41  Iff. 

Brewster,  Joseph,  Rev.,  224,  371,  458. 

Brewster,  Margaret  Fitch,  335. 

Bridge,  Christopher,  Rev.,  19. 

Bridgeport,  30,  48. 

Bridgeport.  Calvary  Church,  184. 

Bridgeport.  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
247,  286. 

Bridgeport.  St.  George’s  Church,  311. 

Bridgeport.  St.  John’s  Church,  247, 
370,  402. 

Bridgeport.  St.  Mark’s  Mission,  184, 
310. 

Bridgeport.  Trinity  Church,  184. 

Bridgeport.  University,  336. 

Bristol,  54,  56. 

Bristol  Academy,  Taunton,  Mass., 
450. 

Britten,  John,  232. 

Broad  Church  Movement,  280.  See 
also  Evangelical  Movement. 

Bronson,  Seba,  379. 

Bronson,  Tillotson,  Rev.,  326,  406, 
449. 

Brookfield.  St.  Paul’s  Church,  310. 

Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  53. 

Brooklyn.  Trinity  Church,  60,  67,  68, 
385. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Grace  Church,  459. 

Brooks,  Phillips,  bp.  of  Massachusetts, 
280. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y.  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  377. 

Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  251,  309, 
310,  349,  362-363,  364,  365,  366, 
370,  435. 

Brown,  Daniel,  Rev.,  24,  25,  28,  29, 
79,  275. 

Brown,  J.  Eldred,  Rev.,  196. 

Brown,  James,  79. 

Browne,  Joseph,  82. 

Brownell,  Thomas  Church,  bp.,  27, 


158,  159,  167,  170-172,  189,  200, 
259-260,  297,  315,  316,  318,  331; 
biography  of,  449-453;  doctrines 
of,  279,  283-284;  ordinations  by, 
182,  273;  pres.,  Trinity  College, 
331,  333,  452,  453;  Presiding 
Bishop,  401,  453;  Southern  mis¬ 
sionary  tour,  386,  452. 

Brownell  Club,  Trinity  College,  334. 

Buck,  Dudley,  248. 

Buckingham,  Stephen,  Rev.,  25. 

Budlong,  Frederick  Grandy,  bp.,  176, 
185,  196,  197,  198,  199,  202,  204, 
213,  262,  263,  264,  288,  292,  293, 
294,  295,  308,  310,  311,  312,  350, 
364,  369,  392,  393,  411,  415,  416, 
417,  424;  biography  of,  464-466. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  378. 

Builders  for  Christ  Campaign,  273, 
434. 

Bureau  of  Relief,  Hartford,  356. 

Burgess,  Alexander,  bp.  of  Quincy, 
375. 

Burgess,  Frederic  M.,  Rev.,  366. 

Burgess,  George,  bp.  of  Maine,  259, 
260,  375. 

Burgess,  Nathan  B.,  Rev.,  377. 

Burgess,  Thomas,  Rev.,  179. 

Burhans,  Daniel,  Rev.,  376. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  bp.  of  Salisbury,  14, 
16,  36,  221. 

Burnet,  William,  Governor  of  New 
York,  97. 

Bushnell,  Horace,  Rev.,  42,  317. 

Butler,  John  V.,  Rev.,  445. 

Butler,  Joseph,  bp.  of  Durham,  97. 

Butternuts,  N.  Y.,  376. 

Buttles,  Joel,  379. 

“Call  to  Evangelism,”  294. 

Calvinism,  37,  100-101. 

Cambridge  Platform  (1648),  26. 

Camden,  N.  Y.,  377. 

Camden  Society,  239. 

Cameron,  Kenneth  W.,  Rev.,  204,  205. 

Camp,  Ichabod,  Rev.,  54. 

Camp,  Samuel  J.,  244. 

Camp  Washington,  310,  365,  366-368, 
370,  433. 

Campbell,  Colin,  Jr.,  Rev.,  441. 

Camps,  summer,  for  children,  346, 
347,  366ff. 

Canaan,  52. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  376;  St.  John’s 
Church,  377. 
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Caner,  Henry,  Rev.,  30,  32,  42,  49, 
70,  73,  77,  80,  81,  106,  107-108, 
110,  115,  257,  258;  persecution 
of,  33. 

Caner,  Richard,  Rev.,  49,  83. 

Canfield,  Ohio,  379. 

Canons,  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  192- 
193. 

Canterbury,  60,  173. 

Canterbury  Clubs,  335,  336. 

Carey,  Arthur,  Rev.,  ordination  con¬ 
troversy,  282. 

Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  Governor  of  New 
York,  133. 

“Caroline  Divines,”  275,  277. 

Cartwright,  William,  Nonjuring  bish¬ 
op,  136. 

Catechism,  79-81,  82,  83,  318. 

Cathedral.  See  Hartford.  Christ 
Church  Cathedral. 

Catholic  Revival,  289ff.,  304. 

Catlin,  George,  245. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  378. 

Chancellor,  196-197. 

Chandler,  Mary  Goodin,  27. 

Chandler,  Thomas  Bradbury,  Rev., 
27,  130,  136,  139,  146,  279,  446. 

Chanting,  244-245. 

Chapels,  administration  of,  201-202. 

Chapin,  Alonzo  B.,  Rev.,  278,  406, 
407. 

Chaplains,  college,  334-336,  431;  in 
state  institutions,  350;  World  War 
II,  415;  fund,  310,  415. 

Chapman,  A.  P.,  Rev.,  346. 

Charities,  339ff. 

Charles  I,  King,  4,  13,  118,  127. 

Charles  II,  King,  4,  7,  13. 

Chase,  Philander,  bp.  of  Ohio,  259, 
260,  280,  379,  380,  381,  382,  419; 
Presiding  Bishop,  400. 

Chateaubriand,  Francois  Rene,  231. 

Chatham,  57,  219-220,  223. 

Chauncy,  Charles,  Rev.,  39,  130. 

Checkley,  John,  28. 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  377. 

Cheshire,  55;  St.  Peter’s  Church,  66, 
384. 

Chester,  186. 

Child  labor,  337,  351. 

Child  welfare,  349. 

China,  missions  in,  363,  391;  flood  re¬ 
lief  in,  414. 

Choate  School,  Wallingford,  331. 


Choirs  and  choristers,  243,  244-248; 
festivals,  307-308. 

Christian  Education,  Dept,  of,  195, 
300,  301. 

Christian  nurture,  42,  317,  319,  323. 

Christian  Social  Relations,  Dept,  of, 
195,  350-351,  433-434. 

“Christians,”  161. 

Christmas,  observance  of,  74,  103, 
242. 

Church  Army,  185,  308. 

Church  Building  Fund,  American, 
390;  Commission,  403. 

Church  Building  Society,  English, 
233. 

Church  buildings,  64-69;  Georgian, 
66-67;  heating,  227;  lighting,  227; 
liturgical,  304-306;  maintenance, 
309;  new,  187;  relocation,  435;  re¬ 
modeling,  304-306. 

Church  Club  of  Connecticut,  308, 
312,  349,  363,  365,  405. 

Church  Congress,  280,  343-344,  404- 
405. 

Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic,  270. 

Church  Mission  of  Help,  310,  349, 
351-352,  357. 

Church  Missions  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  393-395,  469. 

Church  Periodical  Club,  357,  358. 

Church  Scholarship  Society,  197,  268. 

Church  Service  League,  360. 

Churchill,  Winston,  novelist,  344. 

Churching  of  women,  74. 

Cibber,  Colley,  90. 

Cincinnati.  Christ  Church,  381. 

Civil  War,  410. 

Civil  War,  English  (1640),  4,  118,  127. 

Claggett,  Thomas  John,  bp.  of  Mary¬ 
land,  398,  442. 

Claremont,  N.  H.,  373. 

Clark,  John  Alonzo,  Rev.,  378. 

Clark,  Orin,  Rev.,  377-378. 

Clark,  Thomas  March,  bp.  of  Rhode 
Island,  230,  234-235,  259,  280; 
Presiding  Bishop,  401. 

Clark,  William  Atwater,  Rev.,  377- 
378. 

Clarke,  Richard,  Rev.,  52,  125. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  Rev.,  95. 

Clergy,  calls  to  parishes,  265;  converts 
among,  259;  education,  266-268; 
from  Connecticut,  273-274;  in  bio¬ 
graphical  encyclopedias,  274; 
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pensions.  263-264;  recruitment 
and  morale,  264-265;  salaries,  261- 
262;  shortage  of,  254,  430;  social 
origins  and  position,  260;  tenure, 
260-261. 

Clergy,  colonial,  253-259;  doctrines, 
259;  dress,  69,  256;  health,  258; 
hostility  toward,  257;  isolation, 
257;  reading,  267-268;  support, 
256;  travels,  257-258;  trials  in  the 
Revolution,  121-125. 

Clergy  Conference,  265-266,  294, 

296,  418. 

Clergymen’s  Retirement  Fund,  263, 
403. 

Cleveland,  Moses,  380. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  380. 

Cloud,  John  Wurts,  Rev.,  386. 

Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London, 
336. 

Coat  of  arms,  diocesan,  206-207. 

Cobbs,  Nicholas  Hamner,  bp.  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  387. 

Coe,  Douglas,  368. 

Colchester,  57. 

Cole,  Nathan,  38. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  231. 

Colladay,  Samuel  R.,  Rev.,  211,  322, 
393,  413,  414. 

College  Work,  Commission  on,  336. 

Colt,  Elizabeth  Hart,  339. 

Columbia,  Ohio,  379. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  378,  380,  381. 

Commissaries,  13,  127-128,  191. 

Communicant,  definition  of,  397. 

Communion  Office,  Scottish,  138, 
441-442. 

Companions  of  the  Holy  Cross,  So¬ 
ciety  of  the,  361. 

Companions  of  the  Holy  Saviour,  287. 

Compton,  Henry,  bp.  of  London,  13, 
14,  18,  69. 

Concordat  (1784),  138,  139,  141. 

Conference  Center,  Diocesan,  336, 
347,  430-431. 

Confirmands,  loss  of,  292,  366. 

Congregational  churches,  union  with, 
proposed,  422-423. 

Congregationalism,  5-8,  10. 

Conland,  Mrs.  Henry  H.,  368. 

Connecticut.  Constitution  (1818),  8, 
165-166. 

Connecticut  Churchman,  310,  311- 
312,  407,  459. 

Connecticut  College  for  Women,  336. 

Conscientious  objectors,  416. 


Constitution,  diocesan,  192-193. 

Consumers’  League,  347. 

Contributions,  69-71;  decline  of,  430. 

Convention,  Diocesan,  191-192,  194. 

Conventions,  clerical,  191. 

Conversions,  to  Episcopal  Church,  40- 
42,  104-105.  See  also  Clergy. 

Convocation,  140-141,  191-192,  204, 
441. 

Cook,  Elmer  J.,  Rev.,  271. 

Cooper,  Myles,  Rev.,  131,  136,  137. 

Cornwall,  51,  52,  173. 

Cost  of  living,  77-78. 

Cotton,  John,  Rev.,  453. 

Council  of  Churches,  Connecticut, 
cooperation  with,  424-425. 

Cowley  Fathers,  286. 

Coxe,  Arthur  Cleveland,  bp.  of  Wes¬ 
tern  New  York,  245,  247-248,  284, 
316,  378. 

Cram,  Ralph  Adams,  206,  233,  238, 
239. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  385. 

Croes,  John,  elected  bp.  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  451. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  4,  118. 

Croswell,  Harry,  Rev.,  166,  260,  318, 
319,  320,  374. 

Croswell,  William,  Rev.,  406. 

Cuba,  missions  in,  363. 

Cuffee,  Aaron  J.,  Rev.,  184. 

“Cures,”  organized  (1808,  1828),  199. 

Curtis,  Lemuel  J.,  340. 

Cutler,  Timothy,  Rev.,  24,  25,  26,  28, 
29,  275. 

Cuttington  College  and  Divinity 
School,  Liberia,  358. 

Daggett,  David,  164. 

Danbury,  30,  49;  raid  upon,  119;  St. 
James’s  Church,  67. 

Danby,  N.  Y.,  377. 

Danes,  177. 

Danforth,  William,  228. 

Danielson,  185. 

Darien,  50,  187. 

“Dark  Day”  at  Yale  College,  25. 

Daughters  of  the  King,  310,  349,  357- 
358,  369. 

Davenport,  James,  Rev.,  39. 

Davenport,  John,  Rev.,  25. 

Davies,  John,  79. 

Davies,  Thomas,  Rev.,  51-52,  53,  56, 
116,  257. 

D-Day  services,  Hartford,  212. 

Deaf-mutes,  mission  to,  210,  352-353. 
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Dean’s  residence,  Hartford,  203,  214. 

Declaration  of  Certain  Fundamental 
Rights,  Maryland  (1783),  147. 

Dedication,  of  churches,  68. 

Defense  workers,  ministry  to,  416. 

Deism,  93,  95-98,  99. 

DeKoven,  James,  Rev.,  279,  280,  282, 
285,  286. 

Delancey,  William  Heathcote,  bp.  of 
Western  New  York,  18,  378. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  376. 

Delbois,  Gilbert,  75. 

Derby,  30,  48,  54;  St.  James’s  Church, 
72. 

Detroit,  383. 

Dibblee,  Ebenezer,  Rev.,  49,  51,  52, 
72,  76-77,  81,  100,  104,  117,  118, 
122,  141-142,  255. 

Diocesan  Chest,  198,  310. 

Diocesan  Conference  (1915),  309. 

Diocesan  House,  202-204,  363,  431, 
433. 

Diocesan  missionary,  186,  434. 

Diocesan  Organization,  Committee 
on,  435. 

Diocesan  Problems,  Conference  on 
(1915),  174. 

Disarmament,  413. 

Displaced  persons,  351. 

Dissent,  rise  of  (1665-1705),  11-12. 

Dissenters,  Committee  of,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  44-45,  131. 

Division  of  the  Diocese,  proposed, 
189-190. 

Divorce,  410-411,  418. 

Dixon,  Eugene  C.,  Rev.,  335. 

Dixon,  James,  339,  409,  410. 

Doane,  George  Washington,  bp.  of 
New  Jersey,  260,  316,  406,  419. 

Doane,  William  Croswell,  bp.  of  Al¬ 
bany,  209,  222,  248. 

Doctors  of  Divinity,  College  of,  192, 
194. 

Doddridge,  Joseph,  Rev.,  381. 

Doddridge,  Philip,  Rev.,  97. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  374,  383,  389,  390. 

Donations  and  Bequests  for  Church 
Purposes,  197. 

Douglas,  Jacob  Morgan,  Rev.,  382. 

Draper,  the  Misses,  school,  330. 

Drummond,  Robert  Hay,  bp.  of  St. 
Asaph,  105. 

DuBois,  W.  E.  B.,  183. 

Duche,  Jacob,  Rev.,  150. 

Duche,  Thomas  Spencer,  443. 


Dudley,  Henry,  234. 

Duffie,  Dorothy,  Deaconess,  175. 

Dummer,  Jeremiah,  23,  24. 

Dunbar,  Moses,  119-120,  123,  447. 

Durian  family,  352,  353. 

Dutch,  in  Connecticut,  110. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  Rev.,  155,  157, 
162,  163,  165,  374. 

Easson,  Edward  F.,  bp.  of  Aberdeen 
and  Orkney,  445. 

East  Haddam,  57,  185. 

East  Hartford,  187,  435. 

Eastburn,  Manton,  bp.  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  282. 

Easter,  observance  of,  241-242. 

Eastern  Orthodox  Churches,  92,  180, 
182,  423,  425. 

Easthampton,  57,  185;  St.  John’s 

Church,  310. 

Eastman,  Frederic  J.,  Rev.,  335. 

Easton,  48;  Christ  Church,  65. 

Ecclesiastical  societies,  199,  219-220. 

Ecumenical  Movement,  419ff.,  459- 
460. 

Education,  315-334;  religious,  79-83; 
societies,  156;  theological,  266- 
268. 

Edwards,  John  H.,  Rev.,  184. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  Rev.,  37,  38,  101, 
453. 

Edwards,  Pierpont,  163. 

Edwards,  the  Misses,  356;  school, 
330. 

Ehart,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  Rev.,  350. 

Eliot,  Jared,  Rev.,  25,  26. 

Eliot,  John,  Rev.,  4. 

Elizabeth  I,  Queen,  4,  5,  7,  111. 

Emergency  Fund  Offering,  392. 

Emery,  Julia,  356. 

Emlyn,  Thomas,  Rev.,  95. 

Enders,  Ostrom,  432. 

Endowment,  71-72;  diocesan,  pro¬ 
posed,  197. 

English,  Benjamin  R.,  263. 

’‘Enrolment  Fund,”  390. 

“Enthusiasm,”  35,  40,  42,  92,  94,  99, 
101.  See  also.  Revivals,  religious. 

Envelope  system,  224-225. 

Epidemics,  258. 

Episcopal  Academy  of  Connecticut, 
165,  266,  316,  325-328,  376,  378, 
384,  386,  401;  alumni  of,  204; 
records  of,  205. 

Episcopal  Academy,  Norwalk,  330. 
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Episcopal  charge,  first  (1785),  141- 
142. 

“Episcopal  Church  at  Yale,”  335. 

Episcopal  Church  Home  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  310. 

“Episcopal  Churchwomen,  Diocese  of 
Connecticut,”  361. 

Episcopal  Development  Program,  368, 
430ff. 

Episcopal  Female  Charitable  Society, 
New  Haven,  339. 

Episcopal  office,  189-191. 

Episcopal  residences,  202,  459,  475. 

Episcopate,  colonial,  94-95,  117-118, 
127-132. 

Esquirol,  John  H.,  bp.,  193,  213,  351, 
432;  biography  of,  470-471. 

Essex,  James,  232. 

Ethel  Walker  School,  Simsbury,  187, 
213. 

Ettwein,  John,  156. 

Eucharist,  doctrine  of,  276-278;  re¬ 
vival  of,  239-240,  241,  304;  Scot¬ 
tish  rite,  278.  See  also  Holy  Com¬ 
munion. 

European  War  (1914-1918),  412-413. 

Evangelical  Movement,  98,  235,  237- 
238,  276,  280.  See  also  Broad 
Church  Movement. 

Evans,  Evan,  Rev.,  18. 

Everest,  Charles  W.,  Rev.,  330. 

Every  Member  Canvass,  196,  308, 
391,  434. 

Ewer,  John,  bp.  of  Llandaff,  130. 

Examining  Chaplains,  Board  of,  194- 
195. 

Excommunication,  76-77. 

Executive  Council,  193,  195-196. 

Eyre  and  Strahan,  Bible  of,  395. 

Fairfield,  19,  21,  22,  30,  70;  raid  up¬ 
on,  119,  121. 

Fairfield.  St.  Michael’s  Church,  181. 

Fairfield.  Trinity  Church  (South- 
port),  72,  402. 

Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  376. 

Fairfield  County,  Episcopal  Church 
in,  30-31,  47-50. 

Fairfield  Indian  Aid,  356. 

“Family  Compact,”  163,  166. 

Fanning’s  Loyalist  Regiment,  120. 

Farmington,  Minn.,  384. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C.  St.  John’s  Church, 
385. 

Federalist  Party,  8,  126,  163ff.,  409. 


Finance,  197-198;  Dept,  of,  195; 

parish,  200-201. 

Finch,  Alva,  377. 

“Firelands,”  Ohio,  379. 

Fish,  Denison,  248. 

Fisher,  Charles  Richmond,  Rev.,  341. 
Fisheries,  Alaskan,  413-414. 

Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  381. 

Fitzgerald,  John  H.,  Rev.,  403. 

Flagg,  Ernest,  328. 

Fleetwood,  William,  bp.  of  St.  Asaph, 
105. 

Flint,  Timothy,  Rev.,  378. 

Fogg,  Daniel,  Rev.,  60,  125,  133,  237; 

papers  of,  204. 

Fogg,  Francis  Brinley,  385. 

Fogg,  Godfrey  Malbone,  385. 

Fogg,  Thomas  Brinley,  Rev.,  444. 
Foote,  Andrew  Hull,  328. 
Forestville,  213. 

Forsyth,  Charlotte,  324. 

Forward  Movement,  295. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  96,  116. 
Franklin,  Lewis  B.,  432,  433. 

Free  churches,  223-225,  341. 

Free  Soil  Movement,  338. 

Free  will,  doctrine  of,  156. 
Freedmen,  missions  to,  339,  390. 
Freeman,  James,  Rev.,  157. 
Frelinghuysen,  Theodore,  Rev.,  36. 
French,  Louis,  Rev.,  238. 

French  Revolution,  reaction  against, 
162. 

Frothingham,  Ebenezer,  Rev.,  45. 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  (1850),  338. 
Fundamental  Orders  (1639),  3,  5,  6,  7. 
“Fundamental  Principles”  (1784),  144, 
147. 

Funerals,  243. 

Funston,  G.  Keith,  pres.,  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  333. 

Furnishings,  church,  69,  227-228. 
Furniss,  Edgar  S.,  272. 

Gales  Ferry,  187,  435. 

Games  of  chance,  308. 

Garbett,  Cyril  Foster,  abp.  of  York, 
visit  to  the  U.  S.,  417. 

Gardiner,  Me.  St.  Ann’s  Church,  375. 
Gardner,  William  E.,  Rev.,  319. 
Gates,  Dr.  Howard  E.,  246. 

General  Convention,  Connecticut  men 
in,  395ff.;  Commission  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Unity,  422;  Commission  on 
Ecumenical  Relations,  426-427; 
Committee  on  Liturgical  Enrich- 
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ment,  397;  Committee  on  Social 
Service,  344;  Liturgical  Com¬ 
mission,  303. 

General  Conventions  (1784-1789), 
143ff .,  151ff. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  (City),  268,  331,  378,  385; 
in  New  Haven,  451-452. 

Germans,  missions  to,  177. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  232. 

Gibbs,  William,  Rev.,  43,  51,  54,  55, 
65,  74. 

Gibson,  Edmund,  bp.  of  London,  29, 
106,  129. 

Gift  books,  319. 

Gilbert,  George  B.,  Rev.,  176,  351. 

Gillis,  Carter  S.,  Rev.,  213. 

Gilmer,  James  B.,  248. 

Giraud,  Harriett  F.,  393. 

Girls,  delinquent,  351-352. 

Girls’  Friendly  Society,  310,  312,  346- 
347,  349,  351-352,  357,  358,  359- 
360;  war  work  (1917-1918),  413. 

Gladden,  Washington,  Rev.,  344. 

Glass,  stained,  306. 

Glastonbury,  213. 

Glebe  House,  Woodbury,  60,  123, 
133,  310,  358,  446. 

Glebes,  256. 

Glover,  Solomon,  158. 

Gold,  Nathan,  Lieut.  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  21. 

Good  Friday,  observance  of,  237,  241. 

Goodrich,  Charles  A.,  Rev.,  318. 

Goodwin,  James  J.,  Rev.,  202,  366, 
367,  475. 

Goshen,  52. 

Gothic  Revival,  225,  229ff.,  230-235, 
304,  306. 

Gowns,  for  preaching,  69. 

Graham,  John,  Rev.,  50. 

Granby.  St.  Ann’s  Church,  55-56. 

Graves,  Matthew,  Rev.,  40,  45,  53,  57, 
58-59,  63,  73,  74,  84,  85,  86,  104, 
109,  124,  253-254,  255,  258. 

Gray,  Thomas,  231. 

Gray,  Walter  Henry,  bp.,  185-186, 
296-297,  309,  325,  335,  351,  352, 
365,  405,  415,  416,  417,  418,  421, 
426;  biography  of,  466-469;  plan 
for  diocesan  growth,  430ff.;  visit 
to  Aberdeen,  445;  Dean,  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  212,  467. 

Great  Awakening,  10,  35-40,  85,  93, 
94,  101,  104. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  373. 


Greatorex,  Henry  W.,  248. 

Greek  Revival,  229-230,  233. 

Green,  Thomas,  bp.  of  Norwich,  29. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  383. 

Greene,  Donald,  Rev.,  187. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  376. 

Greenfield,  48. 

Greenwich,  30,  50,  72,  104;  St.  Luke’s 
Convalescent  Hospital,  340. 

Grew,  Henry,  Rev.,  164. 

Griswold,  Alexander  Viets,  bp.  of  the 
Eastern  Diocese,  56,  249-250,  260, 
266,  280,  374,  375,  379,  442,  451; 
Presiding  Bishop,  400. 

Griswold,  Capt.  Chester,  379. 

Griswold,  Ezra,  379. 

Griswold,  Judge  Solomon,  379,  381. 

Groton,  raid  upon,  119. 

Growth,  of  Episcopal  Church,  45,  61, 
168,  169,  174,  185;  of  Diocese  of 
Connecticut  (1851-1951),  429; 

(1951-),  434-436. 

Guilbert,  Edmund,  Rev.,  341. 

Guilford,  18,  53,  71;  Christ  Church, 
182,  222. 

Gull  Lake,  Minn.  St.  Columba  In¬ 
dian  Mission,  384. 

Gunn,  Samuel,  376,  378. 

Haddam,  173. 

Hadlyme,  186. 

“Halfway  Covenant,”  10,  11,  12,  35. 

Hall,  Arthur  Crawshay  Alliston,  bp. 
of  Vermont,  286. 

Hall,  Herbert  William,  bp.  of  Aber¬ 
deen  and  Orkney,  272. 

Hamden,  187,  435;  Grace  Church, 
371. 

Hardy,  Edward  R.,  Rev.,  271. 

Harriman,  Frederick  IL,  Rev.,  190, 
404. 

Harrison,  John  W.,  248. 

Hart,  John,  Rev.,  25,  26. 

Hart,  Samuel,  Rev.,  173,  204,  269, 
393,  403,  404,  445,  473. 

Hart,  Seth,  Rev.,  380. 

Harte,  Henry  S.,  Rev.,  322,  323. 

Hartford,  56.  Christ  Church,  177, 
182,  219,  220,  222,  223,  225,  226, 
227,  228,  230,  233,  234,  241,  243, 
244,  245,  246,  247,  248,  251,  370, 
375,  381,  400,  401,  402. 

Hartford.  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
209-215,  307;  nationalities  in,  181. 

Hartford.  Church  Home,  339,  340. 
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Hartford.  Church  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd,  229,  310. 

Hartford.  Grace  Church,  177,  287, 
306,  346. 

Hartford.  Open  Hearth  Mission,  180, 
210,  340. 

Hartford.  St.  John’s  Church,  183, 
222,  245,  246,  247-248,  316. 

Hartford.  St.  Monica’s  Church,  183- 
184. 

Hartford.  St.  Paul’s  Church,  180,  340. 

Hartford.  Widow’s  Home,  339. 

Hartford  Academy,  330. 

Hartford  Bank,  165. 

Hartford  Convention  (1814),  164. 

Hartford  County,  Episcopal  Church 
in,  55-56. 

Hartford  Hospital,  211,  339. 

Hartland,  56,  173. 

Harwinton,  52,  383. 

Harwood,  Edwin,  Rev.,  280,  339, 
344,  405. 

Hastings,  Minn.  St.  Luke’s  Church, 
383. 

Hatch,  Robert  McConnell,  suffr.  bp., 
350;  biography  of,  469-470. 

Hawley,  Jehiel,  51,  81. 

Hawley,  Lemuel,  376. 

Hayes,  Charles  Wells,  377. 

Haymarket  bombing,  Chicago,  342. 

“Heads  of  Agreement”  (1691),  7-8. 

Heathcote,  Col.  Caleb,  15-16,  18-19, 
20,  48,  78. 

Hebron,  56,  185;  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
31,  58-59,  65,  72,  255. 

Heck,  Barbara,  160. 

Hedrick,  Charles  B.,  Rev.,  271. 

Heermans,  Harry  W.,  Rev.,  335. 

Hefflon,  George  R.,  Rev.,  352-353. 

Heminway,  Harry  H.,  196,  391,  404. 

Hempstead,  L.  I.,  57;  St.  George’s 
Church,  439. 

Henderson,  Eugene  L.,  Rev.,  183. 

Henshaw,  John  Prentiss  Kewley,  bp. 
of  Rhode  Island,  182. 

Heralds’  College  of  England,  206. 

Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  376. 

Heyn,  George  H.,  Rev.,  323. 

High  Church  doctrines  and  leaders, 
26-28,  89-92,  238,  275-279,  282, 
382,  395. 

Hillard,  Mary  R.,  330. 

Hine,  H.  Francis,  Rev.,  445. 

Hirshson,  Louis  N.,  Rev.,  213-215. 

Historical  Records  Survey,  204. 


Hoadly,  Benjamin,  bp.  of  Winchester, 
95. 

Hobart,  John  Henry,  bp.  of  New  York, 
27,  279,  419,  450;  in  charge  of 
Connecticut,  451. 

Hobart,  N.  Y.  St.  Peter’s  Church,  376. 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  378. 

Holiday  House,  East  Canaan,  359- 
360. 

Holley,  James  Theodore,  bp.  of  Haiti, 
183. 

Hollister,  John  C.,  321. 

Hollman,  Elward  D.,  Rev.,  335. 

Hollywood  Inn,  Southport,  341. 

“Holy  Club,”  Oxford  University,  37. 

Holy  Commonwealth,  3-6. 

Holy  Communion,  64;  neglect  of,  75- 
76,  328;  rubrics,  396.  See  also 
Eucharist. 

Holy  Cross,  Order  of  the,  287. 

Holy  days,  observance  of,  74,  237, 
241. 

Homes,  for  tire  needy,  339-340.  See 
under  places. 

Honeoye,  N.  Y.,  377. 

Hooker,  Richard,  Rev.,  147. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  Rev.,  5,  6,  8. 

Hooper,  Joseph,  Rev.,  204. 

Hooper,  William  T.,  Rev.,  323. 

Hopkins,  John  Henry,  bp.  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  233,  284,  374. 

Horne,  George,  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
444. 

Horton,  Sanford  J.,  Rev.,  328. 

Housatonic  Valley,  54. 

Houston,  Tex.  Christ  Church,  386. 

Howell,  Louis  B.,  Rev.,  391. 

Hoyt,  Melancthon,  Rev.,  384-385. 

Hubbard,  Bela,  Rev.,  52,  53,  68,  71, 
74,  124-125,  135,  144,  154,  259, 
276. 

Huguenots,  110. 

Humphreys,  David,  Rev.,  106. 

Huntington,  Daniel,  455. 

Huntington,  Daniel  Trumbull,  bp.  of 
Anking,  391. 

Huntington,  Frederick  Dan,  bp.  of 
Central  New  York,  343. 

Huntington,  Samuel  H.,  374. 

Huntington,  21,  30,  79. 

Hutchens,  Joseph  Warren,  suffr.  bp., 
biography  of,  471-473. 

Hutchinson,  Samuel,  83. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  117. 

“Hymn  sings,”  249,  307. 
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Idealism,  German,  156. 

Illinois,  382,  384. 

Immigrants,  missions  to,  176-182. 

Immigration,  173ff. 

Incarnation,  doctrine  of  the,  289. 

Increase  of  the  Ministry,  Society  for 
the,  268. 

Indiana,  382,  384,  385. 

Indians,  in  schools,  82,  83,  84;  mis¬ 
sions  to,  107-109,  377,  383-384, 
390. 

Induction,  of  rectors,  255. 

Industrial  workers,  mission  to,  295. 

Industrialism,  growth  of,  171. 

Infidelity,  post-Revolutionary,  155. 

Ingersoll,  Jared,  39,  116. 

Ingersoll,  Jonathan,  165;  Lieut.  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Connecticut,  451. 

Innes,  George,  bp.  of  Brechin,  318. 

Institute  in  Theology,  Trinity  College, 
334. 

Institute  of  Applied  Christianity,  347. 

Institute  of  Cultural  Subjects,  Bridge¬ 
port,  311. 

Interracial  Commission,  416. 

Iowa,  Diocese  of,  384. 

Italians,  missions  to,  179-181. 

Ives,  Caleb  S.,  Rev.,  386,  387. 

Ives,  Edward  J.,  Rev.,  283. 

Ives,  Levi  Silliman,  bp.  of  North 
Carolina,  385. 

Ives,  Reuben,  Rev.,  326. 

Jackson,  John  H.,  Rev.,  340. 

Jacobs,  Albert  C.,  pres..  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  333. 

Jamaicans,  416. 

James  I,  King,  4,  5. 

James  II,  King,  89. 

James,  Fleming,  Rev.,  271,  295,  312. 

Jamestown,  Va.,  tercentenary  of,  391. 

Japanese  Exclusion  Bill,  414. 

Jarvis,  Abraham,  bp.,  55,  135,  140, 
143-144,  151,  154,  158,  159,  169, 
199,  249,  256,  258,  259,  266,  276, 
279,  398,  406,  442,  473-474;  bio¬ 
graphy  of,  446-449;  elected  bp. 
coad.,  189;  Loyalist,  123;  ordi¬ 
nations  by,  273,  448. 

Jarvis,  Lucy  Cushing,  393. 

Jarvis,  Samuel  Farmer,  Rev.,  172, 
204,  240,  269,  282,  375,  404,  419, 
444,  447,  453,  454. 

Jarvis  House,  Middletown,  269. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  161-162;  archi¬ 
tectural  influence  of,  229,  233. 


Jenkins,  Sir  Leoline,  13. 

Jennings,  Isaac,  377. 

Jews,  converted,  110-111. 

Johnson,  Alonzo,  Rev.,  183. 

Johnson,  George  D.,  Rev.,  444. 

Johnson,  Mabel,  203. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Rev.,  24-33,  40,  42, 
43,  47-48,  50,  51,  53,  54,  55,  56, 
61,  64,  66,  70,  71,  73-74,  76,  77, 
80,  81,  82,  84,  86,  87,  89,  93,  95- 
101,  103,  104,  106,  108,  110-111, 
116,  128ff.,  234,  253,  254,  257, 
258,  267,  281,  297;  doctrines  of, 
238,  275-276;  Loyalist,  118,  126; 
papers  of,  204;  voyage  to  Eng¬ 
land,  28. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  52,  108,  109. 

Johnson,  William  Samuel,  9,  81,  116, 
131,  162. 

Johnston,  Samuel,  Rev.,  381. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  52,  376. 

Jones,  Clinton  R.,  Rev.,  214,  336. 

Jones,  Inigo,  232. 

Journalism,  religious,  405-407. 

Judd,  Bethel,  Rev.,  385. 

Judd,  Dan  Russ,  Rev.,  368. 

Judd,  Jonathan,  Rev.,  377. 

Judd,  William,  H.,  Rev.,  386. 

Judea  Parish  (Washington),  51,  79. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  351-352,  410, 
418;  Juvenile  Court,  Hartford, 
215. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  (1854),  409. 

Keble,  John,  Rev.,  sermon  (1833),  238, 
281. 

Keith,  George,  Rev.,  23,  26,  31,  137; 
tour  of  the  colonies,  16-17. 

Kellogg,  Hamilton  H.,  Rev.,  415. 

Kemper,  Jackson,  bp.  of  the  North¬ 
west,  282,  284,  316,  328,  382, 
384,  387,  389,  402. 

Kennedy,  C.  Clark,  Rev.,  350. 

Kennedy,  Douglas  W.,  Rev.,  445. 

Kensett,  John  Frederick,  328. 

Kent,  51,  52. 

Kent  School,  Kent,  287,  331. 

Kenyon,  Floyd  S.,  Rev.,  196,  199, 
347,  349,  350,  364,  366,  367,  368, 
371,  413. 

Kenyon,  Lord,  332. 

Kenyon  College,  381,  382. 

Kidder,  Pascal,  Rev.,  237. 

Kilbourne,  James,  Rev.,  379-380,  381. 

Kilgour,  Robert,  bp.  of  Aberdeen, 
138. 
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Killingworth,  53,  71,  104;  persecu¬ 
tion  in,  44. 

Kineer,  Mrs.,  school,  330. 

King’s  American  Regiment,  119. 
King’s  College,  New  York  (City),  47, 
84,  97,  104,  440. 

Kingsley,  Charles,  Rev.,  343. 
Kirtland,  Judge  Turhand,  379. 

Kline,  Reamer,  Rev.,  325. 

Kneeland,  Ebenezer,  Rev.,  48,  68, 
84,  121. 

Knights  of  King  Arthur,  365,  366. 
Knights  of  Washington,  349,  363- 

364,  366. 

Knowles,  William  Clark,  Rev.,  175, 
176. 

Know-nothing  Movement,  176. 

Knox,  William,  106. 

Ku  Klux  Klan,  414. 

Labarie,  James,  21,  80,  85,  107. 

Labor  movement  (1825-),  337-338. 

See  also  Strikes,  Wage-earners. 
“Laboratories  on  Group  Life,”  300. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  383. 

Ladd,  William  Palmer,  Rev.,  265, 
269,  270,  271,  349. 

Ladies  Seminary,  Hartford,  330. 
Laity,  control  of  churches,  255;  edu¬ 
cated,  251;  priesthood  of,  278; 
rights  of,  146-148. 

Lakeville,  Minn.,  384. 

Lambeth  Conferences,  141,  401,  419- 
421,  423,  426. 

Lamson,  Joseph,  Rev.,  49,  100,  117. 
Langley,  Batty,  232. 

Laud,  William,  abp.  of  Canterbury, 
127,  129,  221. 

Lauderburn,  F.  C.,  Rev.,  349. 

Law,  Jonathan,  Governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  128. 

Law,  William,  Rev.,  97. 

Laymen’s  work,  294,  308-310,  361- 

365,  418. 

Lay-readers,  78-81,  308,  361-362. 
League  of  Nations,  413,  420. 

Leaker,  Arthur  W.,  Rev.,  350. 
Learning,  Jeremiah,  Rev.,  49,  53,  55, 
56,  60,  68,  77,  106,  116-117,  121- 
122,  135,  137,  145,  149,  152,  153, 
276,  398,  443;  proposed  as  bishop, 
126,  133. 

Leather,  Jack,  Rev.,  213. 

Lee,  Henry  Washington,  bp.  of  Iowa, 
328,  385. 

Lee,  Jesse,  Rev.,  160,  161. 


Lee,  William  T.,  316. 

Leland,  John,  Rev.,  164,  165. 

Lenox,  Mass.,  373. 

Lesniak,  Joseph,  bp.,  Polish  National 
Catholic  Church,  424. 

Lewis,  Arthur  F.,  Rev.,  368. 

Lewis,  John  N.,  Rev.,  345,  404. 

Lewis,  Samuel  Smith,  Rev.,  386. 

Liberal  Christians,  156ff. 

Liberalism,  English,  reaction  against, 
281. 

Libraries,  15,  87-88,  251. 

Light,  J.  Stanley,  Rev.,  353. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Pres.  U.  S.,  167. 

Lines,  Edwin  S.,  bp.  of  Newark,  328. 

Linsley,  George  T.,  Rev.,  311. 

Linsley,  J.  Chauncey,  Rev.,  178-179, 

366. 

Litchfield,  50,  51,  52,  54;  St. 

Michael’s  Church,  79,  234,  243, 
246. 

Litchfield,  N.  Y.,  376. 

Litchfield  County,  Episcopal  Church 
in,  50-52,  56. 

Literature,  religious,  84-88. 

Liturgy,  73-74;  observance  of,  before 
1830,  238;  revival  of,  239-240, 
303-305;  Scottish,  90-92. 

Liverpool,  Ohio,  380. 

Locke,  John,  92-93. 

Long  Hill,  19. 

Long  Island,  57. 

Longley,  Charles  Thomas,  abp.  of 
Canterbury,  419,  420. 

Louisiana,  Diocese  of,  386,  387. 

Low  Church  party,  89,  239-240.  See 
also  Evangelical  Movement. 

Lowville,  N.  Y.,  377. 

Loyalists,  118-121,  125-126,  169. 

Luther,  E.  C.,  352. 

Lutherans,  177-178,  180. 

Lyons,  James,  Rev.,  48,  53,  54,  55, 
80,  254. 

McConnell,  Samuel  D.,  Rev.,  224. 

McCook,  Anson  T.,  404. 

McEwen,  Abel,  Rev.,  166. 

Mcllvaine,  Charles  Pettit,  bp.  of 
Ohio,  18. 

McKenny,  Arthur  F.,  Rev.,  212-213. 

McLean,  John,  67. 

McSparran,  James,  Rev.,  147. 

Madison,  187,  435. 

Magazines,  church,  405-407;  Sunday 
School,  319. 

Maine,  missions  in,  374-375. 
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Malbone,  Col.  Godfrey,  59-60,  67, 
72,  125,  385;  papers  of,  204. 
Manchester.  St.  Mary’s  Church,  180. 
Manlius,  N.  Y.,  378. 

Mansfield,  Burton,  196,  210,  404. 
Mansfield,  Richard,  Rev.,  51,  52,  54, 
68,  74,  121,  258. 

Mansfield  (Storrs),  187,  435. 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  377. 

Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  16,  137. 
Marks,  Mordecai,  Jewish  convert,  111. 
Marshall,  John  Rutgers,  Rev.,  52,  69, 
84,  110,  123,  144. 

Marts  and  Lundy,  New  York,  432. 
Marvin,  Judge  L.  P.  Waldo,  345. 
Mary  II,  Queen,  89. 

Massachusetts,  missions  in,  373. 
Matagorda,  Tex.  Christ  Church,  386. 
Mather,  Cotton,  Rev.,  25,  26,  267. 
Mather,  Increase,  Rev.  26. 

Mather,  William  Gwinn,  328,  333. 
Matthews,  Shailer,  343. 

Maurice,  Frederick  Denison,  Rev., 
343. 

Maxcy,  Jonathan,  Rev.,  450. 

May,  Samuel  Joseph,  Rev.,  157,  158. 
“Mayflower,”  tercentenary  of,  423. 
Mayhew,  Jonathan,  Rev.,  116,  130, 
259. 

Mead,  William  Cooper,  Rev.,  245, 
285,  286,  402. 

Meade,  G.  B.  Reynolds,  312. 

Means,  Stewart,  Rev.,  369. 

Medina,  Ohio,  380. 

“Meeting  seed,”  241. 

Melville,  Frieda,  211. 

Men’s  Missionary  Thank  Offering, 
390. 

Meriden,  55. 

Meriden.  Curtis  Home  and  Infirmary, 
340. 

Meriden.  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  225, 
227,  234,  241,  247,  371-372,  459. 
Merrill,  Edward  R.,  Rev.,  350. 
Merritt,  Schuyler,  345. 

Methodism,  23,  35,  37,  46,  94,  98, 
140,  155,  156,  159-161,  169,  170, 
237. 

Michigan,  missions  in,  382-383. 
Middle  Haddam,  57. 

Middlebury,  187,  435. 

Middlesex  County,  Episcopal  Church 
in,  55,  57. 

Middletown,  31,  54,  55,  56,  65,  67. 
Middletown.  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
247,  371,  463. 


Middletown.  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel, 
177. 

Middletown.  St.  Luke’s  Chapel,  269. 

Middletown.  St.  Luke’s  Home,  339. 

Miel,  Ernest  deF.,  Rev.,  183,  343, 
344,  345,  346,  347,  349,  390-391, 
404. 

Milford,  30,  32,  48;  St.  George’s 
Church,  68. 

Miller,  A.  Douglas,  Rev.,  177. 

Millington,  57. 

Milnor,  James,  Rev.,  337. 

Milton,  John,  231. 

Milton,  243. 

Milton,  N.  Y.,  376. 

Ministry,  Conference  on  the,  265; 
Connecticut’s  contribution  to,  273- 
274. 

Minnesota,  missions  in,  383-384. 

Minor,  William  T.,  339. 

Missionary  societies,  local,  389. 

Missionary  Society,  Diocesan,  170ff., 
197. 

Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut, 
Congregational,  156. 

“Missionary  Stations,”  201. 

Missions,  389-393;  administration  of, 
201;  city,  341;  diocesan,  169- 
188,  435;  extinct,  173;  frontier, 
373-387;  new,  187;  preaching  and 
teaching,  292-294;  rural,  175- 
176;  support  of,  309-310. 

Missions,  British,  relief  of,  295,  310, 
393,  417. 

Missions  and  Church  Extension,  Dept, 
of,  195. 

Mississippi,  Diocese  of,  386. 

Missouri,  Diocese  of,  384. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  386. 

Mohawk  Indians,  52,  107. 

Mohegan  Indians,  57,  108-109. 

Monasticism,  revival  of,  282,  283, 
286-287. 

Monroe,  48. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  36. 

Montgomery,  Ala.  St.  John’s  Church, 
387. 

Moodus,  57. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  bp.  of  New  York, 
151,  153,  154,  377. 

Moosup,  173,  186. 

Morals,  colonial,  77. 

Morgan,  Edward  Brinley,  Rev.,  365. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  328. 

Morris,  Theophilus,  Rev.,  51,  53,  54, 
55,  79. 
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Morris,  mission  in,  175. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  332. 

Mosher,  Gouverneur  Frank,  bp.  of 
the  Philippines,  393. 

Mosley,  Richard,  Rev.,  52,  53,  60. 

Muhlenberg,  Henry,  Rev.,  223-224. 

Muirson,  George,  Rev.,  17-19,  48,  49, 
84,  85. 

Murray,  John,  Rev.,  158. 

Music,  75,  243-249,  306-308;  Christ¬ 
mas,  242;  Diocesan  Commission 
on,  306;  schools,  243,  244;  Music 
Institute,  307. 

Mutter,  Dr.  Thomas  Dent,  269. 

Myers,  C.  Kilmer,  Rev.,  271. 

Myles,  Samuel,  Rev.,  24. 

Mystic,  185. 

Nace,  Morton  O.,  362,  365,  370. 

Name,  of  Episcopal  Church,  398- 
399. 

Narragansett  Indians,  57,  108-109. 

Nash,  Daniel,  Rev.,  377. 

Nash,  Norman,  Rev.,  382,  383. 

Nashotah  House,  287. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  385. 

Nason,  Frederick  F.  H.,  Rev.,  346. 

Nation-Wide  Campaign,  391-392. 

Nation-Wide  Preaching  Mission,  292- 
293. 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ,  427. 

Nativism,  of  clergy,  253-254. 

Naugatuck  Valley,  54. 

Negroes,  418;  colonization  of,  182, 
338;  in  schools,  82,  83,  84;  mis¬ 
sions  to,  105-107,  182-184,  210, 
390,  416,  417.  See  also  Freedmen. 

Nestorians,  181. 

New  Britain.  St.  Mark’s  Church,  180, 
181. 

New  Cambridge,  54,  119. 

New  Canaan,  50. 

New  England  Company,  13. 

New  Fairfield,  52. 

New  Hampshire,  missions  in,  59,  373. 

New  Hartford,  52. 

New  Haven,  31,  53;  raid  upon,  119. 

New  Haven.  Christ  Church,  177,  224, 
229,  239,  241,  242,  245,  246,  247, 
249,  284,  365,  370-371. 

New  Haven.  St.  John’s  Church,  224, 
251. 

New  Haven.  St.  Luke’s  Church,  182- 
183,  184. 

New  Haven.  St.  Paul’s  Church,  171, 


180,  182,  401;  city  mission,  341; 
Home  for  Older  Women,  339. 
New  Haven.  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
401;  parochial  school,  317. 

New  Haven.  Trinity  Church,  53,  67 
182,  233.  Home,  339. 

New  Haven.  Diocese  of,  proposed, 
190. 

New  Haven  County,  Episcopal 
Church  in,  52-55. 

New  Haven  Lodge,  351,  359. 

New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  376. 

“New  Lights,”  39,  49,  58,  59,  76. 
New  London,  19,  31,  70;  raid  upon, 

124. 

New  London.  St.  James’s  Church,  17, 
226,  227,  228,  234,  243-244,  245, 
256,  439. 

New  London  County,  Episcopal 
Church  in,  57-58. 

New  Milford,  51,  52,  382. 

New  Orleans,  387. 

New  Preston,  52. 

New  York  (City).  Church  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  224. 

New  York  (City).  St.  George’s  Church, 
343,  463. 

New  York  (City).  Trinity  Church, 
376. 

New  York  (State),  missions  in,  375- 
378. 

Newcastle.  Pelham-Holles,  Thomas 
Duke  of,  129. 

Newgate  copper  mine,  55;  prison, 
119,  123. 

Newington.  Grace  Church,  213,  435. 
Newman,  John  Henry,  Cardinal,  281. 
Newport,  R.  I.  Trinity  Church,  50, 
66„  67. 

Newspapers,  parochial,  251. 

Newton,  Christopher,  Rev.,  48,  117, 

125. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  96. 

Newtown,  21,  22,  30,  50,  78,  79, 
104;  Trinity  Church,  64-65. 
Nicene  Creed,  authoritative  version 
of,  397. 

Nichols,  James,  Rev.,  54,  119,  123, 
374. 

Nichols,  William  Ford,  Rev.,  340. 
Nicholson,  Francis,  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  28. 

Nicoll,  DeLancey,  328. 

Niles,  John  M.,  163,  338. 

Niles,  William  Woodruff,  bp.  of  New 
Hampshire,  375. 
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Noble,  Elnathan,  376. 

Nonjurors,  89-92,  159. 

Norfield,  48. 

Norfolk,  52. 

Norris,  Frank,  344. 

North  Branford,  53. 

North  Fairfield,  48,  66. 

North  Greenwich,  187,  435. 

North  Groton,  31,  57,  58,  103. 

North  Guilford,  53. 

North  Haven,  21,  55;  St.  John’s 

Church,  68. 

North  Killingworth.  Emmanuel 
Church,  175. 

North  Stratford,  42,  48. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  revival  at,  37. 
Northbury,  41,  51,  54. 

Northcastle,  N.  Y.,  49. 

Northfield.  Trinity  Church,  346. 
Northfield,  Minn.,  384. 

Northford,  53;  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
310. 

Norwalk,  19,  21,  30,  42,  49,  105; 
raid  upon,  119. 

Norwalk.  St.  Paul’s  Church,  68,  69, 
242,  244,  245,  255,  355,  402. 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  379. 

Norwegians,  mission  to,  383. 

Norwich,  58,  104,  382;  Christ  Church, 
65,  232. 

Norwich.  Eliza  Huntington  Memorial 
Home,  340. 

Norwich,  N.  Y.,  377. 

Nott,  Eliphalet,  Rev.,  450. 

Noyes,  Vera  L.,  325. 

Occasional  conformity,  94. 

Occum,  Samson,  Rev.,  108-109. 
Ogden,  John,  Rev.,  163. 

Ogilby,  Remsen  B.,  pres..  Trinity 
College,  333. 

Ohio,  Diocese  of,  374. 

Ohio,  missions  in,  378-382. 

Old  Catholic  Church.  92. 

“Old  Lights,”  39. 

Old  Lyme,  186;  St.  Ann’s  Church, 
187,  435. 

Omaha,  Neb.  Trinity  Church,  385. 
Omensetter,  Michael,  226. 
Onderdonk,  Benjamin  Treadwell,  bp. 

of  New  York,  280,  282. 

One  Day  Income  Offering,  392. 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  376. 

Oneida  Indian  Reservation,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  383. 

Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  377. 


Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  378. 

Orange.  Church  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd,  435. 

Ordinands,  colonial,  254-255. 

Ordinations,  by  Connecticut  bishops, 
273;  first  in  America  (1785),  141. 

Organs  and  organists,  75,  245-246, 
248. 

Orthodox  Churches.  See  Eastern  Or¬ 
thodox  Churches. 

Osborn,  Norris  G.,  345. 

Oson,  Jacob,  Rev.,  182. 

Otey,  James  Hervey,  bp.  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  385. 

Otis,  James,  115. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  376,  377. 

Oxford,  54. 

Oxford  Revival,  23,  27,  228,  233,  235, 
237,  238-240,  241,  277,  278,  279, 
452. 

Packerville,  173. 

Paddock,  Benjamin  Henry,  bp.  of 
Massachusetts,  375. 

Paddock,  John  Adams,  bp.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,  385. 

Paddock,  Seth  B.,  Rev.,  385. 

Paine,  George  L.,  Rev.,  347,  348, 
349,  371,  391. 

Palmer,  Ichabod,  376. 

Palmer,  Solomon,  Rev.,  51-52,  71,  99, 
116,  258. 

Pan-Anglican,  395,  421,  468. 

Pan-Anglicanism,  419ff. 

Pardee,  Amos,  Rev.,  377. 

Pardee,  Charles  Laban,  Rev.,  403. 

Paris,  N.  Y.,  377. 

Parish  houses,  370-372. 

Parish  life  (1800’s),  219ff .;  revival  of, 
299,  300-303;  308-309. 

Parishes,  administration  of,  199-200; 
extinct,  173;  financial  support  of, 
220ff.;  organization  of,  219-220. 

Parker,  Horatio  William,  249. 

Parker,  Samuel,  Rev.,  133,  144,  145, 
146,  150,  151,  152,  154. 

Parochialism,  430. 

Pearson,  Nelson  R.,  Rev.,  309. 

Pease,  Charles  A.,  196,  404. 

Peers,  Benjamin  Orrs,  Rev.  316. 

Peiler,  Ernest,  248. 

Pelagianism,  99. 

Penn,  William,  5,  16. 

Pensions  and  pension  funds,  197, 
263-264,  459. 

Percival,  Henry  R.,  Rev.,  287. 
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Percy,  Thomas,  bp.  of  Dromore,  231. 

Perfectionism,  doctrine  of,  156. 

Periodicals.  See  Magazines,  News¬ 
papers. 

Perry,  James  DeWolf,  bp.  of  Rhode 
Island,  345,  401. 

Perry,  Joseph,  Rev.,  376. 

Persecution,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
8-9,  18-20,  32-33,  43-45. 

Peters,  Samuel,  Rev.,  53,  55,  56, 
58-59,  68,  74,  104,  109,  117-118, 
123-124,  144,  150,  373. 

Petrie,  Arthur,  Bishop  of  Ross  and 
Moray,  138. 

Pews  and  pew  rent,  220-223,  341. 

Phelps,  Davenport,  Rev.,  377. 

Phillips,  Francis,  Rev.,  20,  87. 

Phoenix  Bank,  Hartford,  165. 

Pietism,  German,  36. 

Pigot,  George,  Rev.,  21,  25,  50,  70, 
71,  80,  85,  87,  128. 

Pilmore,  Joseph,  Rev.  151. 

“Pious  societies,”  English,  13. 

Piper,  Mrs.  Laurence  F.,  325. 

Plainfield,  60,  185. 

Platt,  Joseph,  379. 

Pledge  system,  224-225. 

Plumb,  John  F.,  Rev.,  196,  203, 
391,  403. 

Plymouth,  41,  51,  54. 

Plymouth.  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  380. 

Plymouth.  St.  Peter’s  Church,  380. 

Poland,  Ohio,  379. 

Polish  National  Catholic  Church,  92, 
182,  424. 

Pomeroy,  Benjamin,  Rev.,  39. 

Pomfret,  59-60. 

Pomfret  School,  Pomfret,  324,  331, 
369. 

Ponsett.  St.  James’s  Chapel,  175. 

Poor,  341-342. 

Pope,  Alexander,  93. 

Populism,  342. 

Poquetanuck,  31,  58;  St.  James’s 

Church,  63. 

Porter,  Noah,  Rev.,  68. 

Porteous,  Beilby,  bp.  of  London,  237. 

Portland,  57;  Trinity  Church,  224- 
225,  234,  240.  See  also  Chatham. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio.  All  Saint’s  Church, 
376,  378. 

Potter,  Horatio,  bp.  of  New  York,  259. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  381. 

Poverty,  of  Churchmen,  69-71. 

Prayer,  customs  of,  240. 


Prayer  Book,  distribution  of,  292; 
revision  of,  145ff.,  396-397;  trans¬ 
lation  of,  179;  of  1549,  91,  138, 
278;  Proposed  (1785),  149ff.,  152; 
American  (1789),  92;  German, 

177;  Italian,  180;  Scottish  (1637), 
91. 

Preaching,  249-250,  258. 

Presbyterianism,  5,  7-8. 

Presbyterians,  union  with,  proposed, 
424. 

Presiding  Bishops,  400-401. 

Presiding  Bishop’s  Fund  for  World 
Relief,  418. 

Presiding  Bishop’s  Plan,  296,  310, 
392. 

Pretender,  Stuart,  90-91. 

Price,  Roger,  Rev.,  128. 

Priest,  Arthur,  211. 

Priesthood  of  the  Whole  Church, 
289-294. 

Prince  of  Wales’  American  Volun¬ 
teers,  119. 

Progressive  Movement,  political,  291, 
344-345,  412. 

Prohibition,  348,  414. 

Promotion,  Dept,  of,  195. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Con¬ 
stitution  of,  145ff.;  name  of,  143, 
149,  398-399;  organization  of, 

143-154. 

Provincial  system,  194,  399-400. 

Provoost,  Samuel,  bp.  of  New  York, 
134,  150ff.,  376,  448. 

Psalmody,  75,  86,  243. 

Puerto  Ricans,  missions  to,  181-182. 

Pugin,  Augustus  Charles,  232,  239. 

Punderson,  Ebenezer,  Rev.,  31,  40, 
42,  43,  51,  53,  55,  57-58,  63, 
83,  85,  100,  103,  104,  257. 

Puritan  party,  in  England,  4. 

Pusey,  Edward  Bouverie,  Rev.,  279. 

Putnam,  185. 

Putnam,  Col.  Daniel,  382. 

Putnam,  Col.  Israel,  378. 

Quaker  Farms.  Christ  Church,  306. 

Quakers,  12,  16-17,  46;  baptized,  104; 
revival  of,  161. 

Quarrels,  parochial,  255-256. 

“Queen  Anne’s  War,”  50. 

Queen’s  Rangers,  119. 

Quiet  day,  for  clergy,  265. 

Quintard,  Charles  Todd,  bp.  of 
Tennessee,  386. 
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Race  relations,  351,  416,  418. 
Racioppi,  Joseph,  Rev.,  181. 

Raids,  British,  63,  69,  119. 

Raikes,  Robert,  317. 

Rainsford,  William  S.,  Rev.,  343,  344. 
“Raising”,  of  churches,  65. 

Raritan  Valley,  N.  J.,  revival  in,  36. 
Rationalism,  92-95,  283. 
Rauschenbusch,  Walter,  Rev.,  344. 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  380. 

Ravenscroft,  John  Stark,  bp.  of  North 
Carolina,  27,  385. 

Rayner,  Benzies,  Rev.,  158,  318. 
Read,  Ralph  D.,  Rev.,  196,  312. 

Real  Presence,  doctrine  of  the,  282, 
283. 

Records,  parish,  63,  200-201,  206, 
220.  See  also  Archives. 

Rectories,  256,  261,  265. 

Rectory  School,  Hamden,  330;  Pom- 
fret,  331. 

Redding,  30,  50,  78,  79;  Christ 
Church,  64. 

Redfield,  Dr.  John,  222. 

Redfield,  N.  Y.,  377. 

Rees,  Henry  E.,  346. 

Reform  Bill  of  1832,  English,  281. 
Reform  movements,  political,  163ff., 
337-338,  409ff. 

Reforms,  social.  See  Social  Gospel. 
Refugees,  Hungarian,  351. 

Relief,  overseas,  351. 

Religion  and  Health  Conferences, 
350. 

Religion  of  Nature,  96. 

Religious  Education,  Board  of,  322- 
323;  Dept,  of,  323-325;  Institute 
of,  324. 

Religious  Embassy,  Trinity  College, 
334. 

Republican  Party,  339. 

Republican  Party,  Jeffersonian,  163ff. 
Restoration  (1660),  35. 

Revivals,  religious,  38ff.,  93,  156,  162, 
167.  See  also  “Enthusiasm.” 
Revolution  of  1668,  English,  89. 
Revolutionary  War,  115-126. 

Rhode  Island,  57,  58. 

Richardson,  Walter,  Rev.,  386. 
Ridgebury,  49. 

Ridgefield,  30,  42,  49. 

Ripton,  21,  22,  30,  48,  66,  79,  81, 
104,  256. 

Ritualism,  396;  controversy,  284-288. 
Rivers,  Burke,  Rev.,  350. 

Riverside,  St.  Paul’s  Day  School,  317. 


Roberts,  Cora  L.,  Deaconess,  323. 
Roberts,  W.  Blair,  bp.  of  South 
Dakota,  392. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  St.  Luke’s  Church, 
377.  St.  Paul’s  Church,  377. 
Rocky  Hill,  187,  435. 

Rogers,  Ammi,  Rev.,  260. 

Roman  Catholics,  105,  110. 
“Romanism,”  282-283. 

Romantic  Movement,  230-232. 
Roosevelt,  Franklin,  D.,  Pres.  U.  S., 
funeral  of,  212. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Pres.  U.  S.,  167, 
344. 

Rose,  Charles,  bp.  of  Dunblane,  137- 
138. 

Rose,  Lawrence,  Rev.,  269,  271. 
Rosebaugh,  John  H.,  Rev.,  323,  324. 
Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  330-331. 
Round  Hill,  Greenwich,  186. 

Routh,  Martin  Joseph,  Rev.,  136. 
Roxbury,  51,  52,  81. 

Roxbury  School,  Cheshire,  328. 
Rudd,  John  Churchill,  Rev.,  402. 
Rural  life  and  churches,  173,  175, 
346. 

Russell,  Francis  T.,  329. 

Russell  House,  Hartford,  203. 

Rye,  N.  Y.,  17-18,  49. 

“Sabbath-day  houses,”  64. 

Sackett,  Richard,  21,  71. 

Sacraments,  observance  of,  75-77. 
See  also  Baptism,  Holy  Com¬ 
munion. 

Sage,  John  Hall,  196. 

St.  Andrew’s  Seminary,  P.  I.,  358. 

St.  Barnabas,  Guild  of,  358-359. 

St.  Benedict’s  Mission,  Besao,  P.  I., 
358. 

St.  Margaret’s  Diocesan  School,  329- 
330,  369. 

St.  Mary,  Order  of,  286. 

St.  Mary’s  -  in  -  the  -  Field,  Valhalla, 
N.  Y.,  352. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  383. 

St.  Paul’s  Guild,  Hartford,  340. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hall,  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
245. 

Salem,  173. 

Salem,  N.  Y.,  49. 

Salisbury,  52. 

Salisbury  School,  Salisbury,  331. 
Salkeld,  Joseph,  407. 

Salmon,  Thomas,  67,  81-82. 
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Saltonstall,  Gurdon,  Governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  17,  23,  26. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  St.  Mark’s  Church, 
386. 

Sanborn  family,  376. 

Sandemanianism,  99-100. 

Sanford,  Florence,  351. 

Saybrook,  53;  persecution  in,  44. 

Saybrook  Platform  (1708),  8,  26,  35, 
161. 

Sayre,  John,  Rev.,  121. 

Scarsdale,  Manor  of,  N.  Y.,  18. 

Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.,  376. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  376;  St.  George’s 
Church,  450,  454. 

Schism,  danger  of,  149-152. 

School  for  Young  Ladies,  New  Haven, 
330. 

Schools,  34,  81-83,  84,  315-317, 

330-331. 

Scotch,  mission  to,  180. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  231. 

Scout  movement,  365. 

Scovil,  James,  Rev.,  54,  117,  122. 

Seabury,  Samuel,  Sr.,  Rev.,  31,  54,  55, 
57,  58,  70,  72,  439. 

Seabury,  Samuel,  bp.,  69,  106,  119, 
133ff.,  145ff.,  153,  240,  253,  297, 
318,  325,  326,  419;  biography  of, 
439-446;  centennial  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  444-445,  456;  consecration, 
16,  90,  136-138;  doctrines  of,  27, 
276-278,  443-444;  elected  bp., 
126,  133;  ordinations  by,  273,  442; 
Presiding  Bishop,  400;  sesquicen- 
tennial  of  consecration,  446. 

Seabury,  William  J.,  Rev.,  445. 

“Seabury  College  in  Connecticut,” 
326. 

Seabury  Divinity  School,  Faribault, 
Minn.,  384. 

Seabury  Professorship,  General  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  268. 

Seabury  Society,  356. 

Searle,  Roger,  Rev.,  380. 

Seccombe,  Alfred  B.,  Rev.,  213. 

Seeker,  Thomas,  abp.  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  59,  105,  129,  130. 

Second  Great  Awakening,  156. 

“Sector  projects,”  302. 

Senff,  Mrs.  Gustavia  A.,  367. 

Separates,  o  r  Strict  Congregation- 
alists,  43-46,  76. 

Services,  schedule  of,  240-242,  304. 

Sewall,  Judge  Samuel,  26. 

Sewing  societies,  339,  355-356. 


Seymour,  Origen  S.,  196. 

Seymour,  Storrs  O.,  204. 

Seymour  family,  409. 

Shaftesbury.  Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley, 
3rd  Earl  of,  94. 

Sharon,  51,  52;  Christ  Church,  65-66. 
Sharpe,  Elidia,  78. 

Sharpe,  John,  Rev.,  19. 

Sheldon,  Gilbert,  bp.  of  London,  136. 
Shelton,  Daniel,  79. 

Shelton,  Philo,  Rev.,  402. 

Shelton,  30,  48,  256. 

Shepherd,  Massey  H.,  Rev.,  271. 
Sherman,  Roger,  131. 

Sherman,  173,  187,  435. 

Sherwood,  Mrs.  Mary,  318. 
Sherwood,  Reuben,  Rev.,  330. 
Shoemaker,  Samuel,  Rev.,  300. 
Sigourney,  Charles,  331,  332,  474. 
Sigourney,  Lydia  Howard  Huntley, 
454. 

Silent  Mission,  352-353,  459. 

Sill,  Frederick  Herbert,  O.  H.  C.,  287. 
Simsbury,  55-56,  105,  110,  187,  435; 
persecution  in,  43. 

Simsbury.  St.  Alban’s  Church,  187. 
Simsbury.  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  110, 
255,  256.  See  also  Bloomfield. 
Sinclair,  Upton,  344. 

Singing,  75,  248-249.  See  also 

Choirs  and  choristers. 

Sir  Galahad  Clubs,  368. 

Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  286. 

Sisters  of  the  Tabernacle,  286. 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  377. 

Skiddy,  William  W.,  403-404. 
Skinner,  John,  bp.  of  Aberdeen,  132, 
136ff.,  148. 

Slavery,  105-107,  338,  409-410. 
Smith,  Alfred  E.,  attacks  upon,  414. 
Smith,  Benjamin  Bosworth,  bp.  of 
Kentucky,  400. 

Smith,  William,  Rev.,  96,  97,  137, 
149-150,  153. 

Smith,  William,  Rev.,  principal.  Epis¬ 
copal  Academy  of  Connecticut, 
326;  composer,  244,  404. 
Smithson,  Samuel,  79. 

Smyth,  Newman,  Rev.,  422. 

Social  Gospel,  157,  290,  337-353,  460; 
doctrines  of,  343;  novels  about, 
344. 

Social  Service  Dept,  of,  349-351. 
Socialism,  342ff. 

Society  for  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missions,  452. 
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Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Knowledge,  13ff.,  87,  170, 
394. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  14-17, 
87. 

Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
286. 

Socinianism,  99. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  117,  119-121. 

Soule,  William  E.,  Rev.,  306. 

South  Dakota,  Missionary  District  of, 
392. 

South  Glastonbury,  213;  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  230. 

South  Kent  School,  Kent,  331. 

Southbury,  50. 

Southern  States,  missions  in,  385-387. 

Southport.  Hollywood  Inn,  341; 
Trinity  Church,  63,  68. 

“Southwestern  Diocese,”  386. 

Spalding,  James  Field,  Rev.,  234. 

Spiritual  revival,  295-297,  418.  See 
also  Parish  life,  revival  of. 

Stafford,  persecution  in,  44. 

Stamford,  19,  30,  42,  49,  104,  382; 
St.  John’s  Church,  72,  340,  402, 
403. 

Stamford,  N.  Y.,  376. 

Stamp  Act,  116-117. 

Standing  Committee,  194. 

Standing  Order,  8-9,  161. 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  Eng.,  419. 

Stanwich,  50. 

State  church,  of  Connecticut,  6-10. 

State  of  the  Church,  Committee  on 
the,  174,  175,  185,  316. 

Staten  Island,  49. 

Statistics,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Connecticut:  colonial,  61-62; 
1901-1951),  429;  of  growth,  168, 
169. 

Sterling,  173. 

Stevens,  Helen,  324,  325,  369. 

Stevenson,  A.  A.,  352. 

Stiles,  Ezra,  Rev.,  41,  116,  121,  125, 
149. 

Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  376. 

Stocking,  Jeremiah,  Rev.,  164,  165. 

Stoddard,  Solomon,  Rev.,  453. 

Stokes,  Anson  Phelps,  Rev.,  405. 

Stokes,  Eli  W.,  Rev.,  182-183. 

Stonington,  58. 

Storrs.  St.  Mark’s  Mission,  187,  335. 

Stowe,  Calvin  Ellis,  Rev.,  315. 


Stratfield,  30,  48. 

Stratford,  16,  30,  42,  70,  256;  dis¬ 
sent  in,  12;  persecution  in,  33. 

Stratford.  Christ  Church,  17-22,  30, 
47-48,  64,  66-67,  68,  69,  255,  310. 

Striano,  Gennaro,  Rev.,  181. 

Strict  Congregationalists.  See  Sepa¬ 
rates. 

Strikes  (1877,  1893),  342;  steel  strike 
(1919),  414. 

Strong,  S.  Fred,  196. 

Sturges,  William  C.,  393. 

Styles,  Issac,  19. 

Suburbs,  growth  of,  430. 

Suffield,  56,  186,  187,  435. 

Suffragan  bishops,  proposed,  190, 
462. 

Summer  Conference,  324. 

Sunday,  observance  of,  237-238. 

Sunday  schools,  156,  309,  317-325; 
curriculum,  318-320. 

Sunniecroft-Camp  Washington,  368, 
433. 

Sutcliffe,  Samuel,  Rev.,  196,  324, 
325,  369. 

Swedes,  missions  to,  177-178,  384. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  Rev.,  127. 

Swift,  Judge  Zephaniah,  164. 

Symonds,  Robert  H.,  206. 

Taft  School,  Watertown,  369. 

Taftville,  173 

Talbot,  John,  Rev.,  17,  19,  85;  Non- 
juring  bishop,  128. 

Talbot,  St.  George,  72. 

Talcott,  Joseph,  Governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  32. 

Talcott,  Samuel,  Deacon,  Hartford, 
56. 

Tashua.  Christ  Church,  65. 

Tatlock,  William,  Rev.,  402-403. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  59. 

Taxation,  parochial,  223. 

Teacher-training,  319,  323;  institutes, 
324. 

Temperance,  347-348. 

Tenison,  Thomas,  abp.  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  14. 

Tennent  family,  37,  39. 

Tennessee,  missions  in,  385-386. 

Texas,  missions  in,  386. 

Thatcher,  Gamaliel,  Rev.,  376. 

Theocracy,  4-6. 

Theology,  Conference  in,  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  336. 
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Theology,  liberal,  35.  See  also  Ra¬ 
tionalism,  Unitarianism,  Univer- 
salism. 

Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  Religion,  100. 
Thirty  Years  War  (1618-1648),  3. 
Thomaston,  51. 

Thomson,  Ebenezer,  Rev.,  81. 

Tiffany,  Consider,  125. 

Tithing  man,  240-241. 

Tobacco  workers,  ministry  to,  351. 
Tokyo.  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  recon¬ 
struction  of,  414. 

Toland,  John,  93. 

Toleration,  religious,  5,  8.  12,  22,  43- 
46,  103-105. 

Toleration  Act,  English  (1689),  35, 
159. 

Toleration  Party,  163ff. 

Tolland  County,  Episcopal  Church  in, 
58-59. 

Tomkins,  Floyd  W.,  Rev.,  340,  424. 
Toronto.  All  Saints’  Church,  463. 
Torrington,  52. 

“Tory  Den,”  Bristol,  119. 

Totten,  Silas,  Rev.,  pres..  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  454. 

Toucey,  Isaac,  409. 

Town,  Ithiel,  233,  234. 

Townsend,  Epinetus,  Rev.,  124. 
Toynbee,  Arnold,  296. 

Tract  societies,  156. 

Tracts  for  the  Times,  238,  239,  282. 
Traub,  Warren  E.,  Rev.,  350. 
Travelers’  Aid  Society,  347,  359. 
Trinity  College,  214,  316,  331-334, 
385,  387;  chapel,  333-334;  theo¬ 
logical  course,  269. 

Trowbridge,  George  A.,  Rev.,  334. 
Troy,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul’s  Church,  376. 
Trumbull,  19,  30,  48. 

Trust  funds,  canon  on,  197. 
Turn-of-River,  Stamford,  187,  435. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  386. 

Tyler,  John,  Rev.,  58,  60,  68,  76,  81, 
125,  144,  158. 

Uncas,  John,  Mohegan  Indian  sachem, 
108. 

Unitarianism,  95,  157-158. 

United  Church  Canvass,  424. 

United  Church  of  South  India,  426. 
United  Nations,  418. 

United  Thank  Offering,  356,  390. 
Unity  Parish,  30. 

Universalism,  156,  158-159,  169,  170. 


University  of  Connecticut,  chapel, 
433;  chaplaincy,  335,  431. 
University  of  the  South,  385,  386. 
Upjohn,  Richard,  233-234,  444. 

Urban,  Percy  L.,  Rev.,  269,  271,  272. 
Urbanism,  rise  of,  171. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  376,  377. 

Valiant,  Mary,  316. 

Vasquez,  Paolo,  Rev.,  180-181. 
Vermont,  missions  in,  59,  373,  374. 
Vesey,  William,  Rev.,  12,  17,  18. 
Vestments,  19th  cent.,  250. 

Vestry,  220. 

Veterans’  Hospital,  Newington,  213. 
Victory  services,  Hartford  (1945),  212. 
Viets,  Roger,  Rev.,  56,  71,  75,  81,  85, 
104,  105,  117,  123,  255,  266,  373. 
Vinton,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Rev., 
280. 

Virgin  Birth,  controversy,  289. 
Visiting,  parochial,  250. 

Vocational  Conference,  Diocesan,  361. 
Vodola,  Pier  F.,  Rev.,  180. 

Voters,  parochial,  qualifications  of, 

201. 

Wadsworth,  Daniel,  Rev.,  39. 
Wage-earners,  341-342. 

Wainwright,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  pro¬ 
visional  bp.  of  New  York,  259, 
402. 

Wallace,  Sidney  W.,  Rev.,  213. 
Wallingford,  33,  48,  54;  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  75. 

Walpole,  Horace,  129,  232,  237. 

War  Commissions  (1917-1918),  413. 
War  industry  areas,  missions  in,  350. 
Warburton,  William,  bp.  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  97,  105. 

Warren,  Eliakim,  376. 

Warton,  Joseph,  231. 

Washburn,  Edward  A.,  Rev.,  280,  343. 
Washington,  51,  79. 

Washington  (State),  missions  in,  385. 
Waterbury,  30,  54,  66,  79. 
Waterbury.  St.  Andrew’s  Mission, 
184. 

Waterbury.  St.  John’s  Church,  184. 
Waterman,  Stanley  R.,  248. 
Watertown,  54;  Christ  Church,  68. 
Watkinson  Library,  Hartford,  205, 
333. 

Watkinson  School,  Hartford,  331. 
Watters,  Clarence  E.,  248. 
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Watts,  Isaac,  Rev.,  36. 

Webb,  Joseph,  Rev.,  25. 

Webb,  William  Walter,  Rev.,  287. 

Webster,  Noah,  226. 

Weddings,  242-243. 

Weir,  Mrs.  Howard,  368. 

Welles,  Gideon,  328,  338,  339,  409, 
410. 

Welles,  Noah,  Rev.,  446. 

Wells,  E.  M.  P.,  Rev.,  337. 

Wellsburg,  Ohio,  381. 

Welton,  Alanson  W.,  Rev.,  377,  383. 

Wesley,  Charles,  Rev.,  37,  140,  159. 

Wesley,  John,  Rev.,  36,  37,  159. 

Wesleyan  University,  336. 

West,  missions  in,  384-385. 

West  Haven,  21,  22,  30,  31,  53,  64, 
70,  103;  Christ  Church,  52,  246, 
247,  371. 

Westbury,  54. 

Westchester,  N.  Y.  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
440. 

Western  New  York,  Diocese  of,  376- 
378. 

Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  162,  378,  379, 
381. 

Weston,  48. 

Westover  School,  Middlebury,  331. 

Wethersfield,  56. 

Wetmore,  James,  Rev.,  25,  29,  31,  54. 

Wetmore,  Robert  Griffith,  Rev.,  376. 

Wheaton,  Nathaniel  Sheldon,  Rev., 
234,  332,  338,  374,  382,  387;  pres., 
Trinity  College,  333. 

Wheeler,  Gen.  Joseph,  328. 

Wheelock,  Eleazar,  Rev.,  108. 

Whiston,  William,  Rev.,  95. 

White,  Hugh,  376. 

White,  William,  bp.  of  Pennsylvania, 
133,  134,  151,  244,  317,  337,  399, 
443,  448,  451;  and  reorganization 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  143ff. 

Whitefield,  George,  Rev.,  37-40,  51, 
127,  128,  156,  160. 

Whitehead,  Henry  S.,  Rev.,  179. 

Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  376. 

Whiting,  John,  Rev.,  36. 

Whitmore,  Jacob,  228. 

Whittelsey,  Samuel,  Rev.,  25,  26. 

Whittingham,  Richard,  Rev.,  251. 

Whittingham,  William  Rollinson,  bp. 
of  Maryland,  182. 

Wilberforce,  Samuel,  bp.  of  Oxford, 
281. 

Wilcoxson,  Timothy,  Rev.,  383-384. 

Willard,  Solomon,  332. 


William  III,  King,  14,  89,  90. 

Williams,  Eleazar,  Oneida  Indian 
chief,  383. 

Williams,  Isaac,  Rev.,  281. 

Williams,  John,  bp.,  172,  177,  197, 
200,  210,  259,  263,  269-270,  279, 
284-286,  292,  297,  328,  343,  356, 
393,  396-397,  400,  405,  410,  419- 
420,  422,  444,  445;  biography  of, 
453-458;  elected  ass’t  bp.,  189;  or¬ 
dinations  by,  273;  pres.,  Trinity 
College,  454;  Presiding  Bishop, 
401,  456;  visit  to  Aberdeen,  445, 
456. 

Williams,  John,  bp.  of  Chichester, 
105. 

Williams,  Roger,  5. 

Willimantic.  St.  Paul’s  Church,  180. 

Willson,  Edward  James,  232. 

Willson,  Luther,  Rev.,  158. 

Wilmer,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  Rev.,  269. 

Wilmer,  Richard  Hooker,  bp.  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  387. 

Wilson,  Frank  E.,  bp.  of  Eau  Claire, 
182. 

Windham,  31. 

Windham,  N.  Y.  Trinity  Church,  376. 

Windham  County,  Episcopal  Church 
in,  59-61. 

Windham  House,  New  York,  361. 

Windsor,  56. 

Windsor,  Ohio,  379,  380. 

Winslow,  Benjamin  Davis,  453. 

Winslow,  Edward,  Rev.,  47-48,  56, 
99,  100,  115,  256. 

Winthrop,  John,  Governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  17. 

Winthrop,  John,  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  5. 

Wisconsin,  missions  in,  383,  384. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  Jr.,  164,  165. 

Wolcott,  187,  435. 

Wolfe,  Thomas,  300. 

Woman’s  Auxiliary,  294,  300,  310, 
311,  312,  336,  351,  356-357,  369, 
390;  Junior  Branch,  393. 

Women,  in  church  life,  78,  356. 

Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Un¬ 
ion,  348. 

Women’s  work,  355-360. 

Woodbury,  50-51,  52,  54,  78,  79; 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  69. 

Wooster  School,  Danbury,  331. 

Wordsworth,  Christopher,  Rev.,  332. 

Workingmen’s  clubs,  344. 
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World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order,  423ff. 

World  Council  of  Churches,  426,  427, 

World  Court  of  Arbitration,  413. 

World  War  I.  See  European  War, 
1914-1918. 

World  War  (1939-1945),  415-417; 
reconstruction,  417-418. 

Worship,  73-74,  237ff.  See  also 
Liturgy. 

Worthey,  Arthur  L.  M.,  Rev.,  350. 

Worthington,  Ohio,  379,  380. 

Worthington,  Ohio.  St.  John’s  Church, 
379,  381. 

Worthington,  Ohio.  Worthington  Col¬ 
lege,  380. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  29,  66,  232. 

Wyatt,  James,  232. 


Yale,  Elihu,  23. 

Yale  College  and  University,  7,  9,  23, 
39,  155,  253,  257,  266,  387;  chap¬ 
laincy,  324,  431,  434,  461;  Negro 
students,  183;  persecution  in,  43. 

Yale  converts  (1722),  25ff.,  28,  275. 

Yale  Divinity  School,  270,  271. 

Young  Ladies  Seminary,  Hartford, 
330. 

Young  Men  and  Boys,  Commission 
on,  350,  364. 

Young  People’s  Fellowship,  295,  310, 
324,  325,  368-370. 

Youth  and  Laymen’s  Work,  Dept,  of, 
195,  336,  370. 

Youth  conferences,  294,  336,  369. 

Youth  Sunday,  369. 

Youth  Week-end,  369. 
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